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TREATIES. 

EncvlisHMan, October 23, 181S» — The following Is from llyilerahad, dated the 
0th instant : — 

“ T believe this Govcrmnent pays little attention to the sti])nlations of 
the treaty with the English when it inav concern the inti»r(*sts of individuals 
to whom its provisions have been extende<l. The treaty made with tlie Nizam 
on the expulsion of the Paishwa guaranteed certain rights of Jaghires and 
Enaunis to the subjects of the Poona Government lying in eouiitries ceded 
to the Nizam. Tlie coiidititms have not been invariably lulfilled, and tlnue 
is a recent instance of a remonstrance addre.ssed to General Eraser, in wliicli the 
complainant says: — ‘Notwithstanding 1 have presented yon with three or h/ur 
letters from the Agent at Poona, and liave beam for tlui Iasi Jive years incurring debt 
and distress/ ‘ Although the matter is provided for by your treaty, you do not 
attend to it/ * It is inconsistent with tl»e usage of your (Jovernment/ ddiis 

is all a little too sharj) and too direct Jbr a native j)i‘titioner, but it is no wonder that 
neither his patience nor his temper were un<ler subjection lor a longer tinu'. The 
Itesideiit’s answei', conveyed to him through a Aloonshee, td which ln‘ has made a 
memorandum, is to tlie following elT(‘ct: — ‘ ( Aunmissionei s are aboift to be apjiointiMl 
conjointly by the Nizam’s and tlie (^>m|)any^s Govnu iiment to ln(|iiire into ami 
^tljust the stijudations of the treaty. Carry your case to tliem for redress,’ d his 
is elfectual and satisfactory thongli It conn^s late. Pnt when it is |)erc<‘iv(»(l, as it 
is bv the answer of the llesidtmt, tliat redress was dne, <‘ithcr lo admit or dmiy the 
right of the complainant, it was something peeuliai- that no d(M‘ision had been come 
to in a period of five years. How heavy and cumlKUsome tlie work ol llu^ l\(‘sident 
must be, when matters are allowe(l to remain nnadjnslod and nninvesi igated hu' 
periods of five yeais,” 

EnolisUM^^N, 25, 1855, — The tbllowing is IVom Hyderabad, dated the 
7th July ; — 

Great efforts are making tm the ]>art of tlie ^Minister to ])ut down tlje 
cxactlons which are made on Iral’lic pas.'^ing on the (Jodavei v, as well as to 
]>revent the c»n*g(; of transit dnti(‘s, whieh, contrary to treaty, are eliarg>*d on 
the ju'oduce al(l mannfactnrcs of iIm.’ British territories. I do not eN|M‘et 
immediate success from tin? nioasnn‘s of tlie Minister, lie will not lie able 
to (dfect at once what a conjunction of Ib.'sidents and Ministers has not heiui 
able to etfe(*t for the last lil’ly-three years, d’iiis [>ro\isioi| of the treaty is an 
e.xaiuple of Avhat Was ad> anee<l liy J-ord Dalhoiisie in his Burmese miniile fo tlie 
eft’ect that by opr treaties we jnakc rights for our sulijeelSj and obligations lor our- 
selves, whicli become a mockery and a didnsion.” 

ENniJsiiMAN, September 20, ] 855. — The following is. from llyd(‘rabad, datral 
the Gth of Seplemlier ; — 

“ Oil Saturday last the Kesidont liad an amlieiice of the Nizam ; he liad been 
directed by his Government t(» rcfinire from His Highness the iierformance of a 
condition of tlie commercial treaty, ifl est^ the ahrogation of tran.‘^it diitii's on tralfic 
juissing to and from the British territory. In wliat manner the (jn<’,slion was 
discussed, or how adjusted, 1 do not know, ( 'ommon riu'^u t allii ins that, in the slylc 
usual to His Highness, be directed Alinister to carry into effeet the reijiiisiiiuns 
of tlie* British Governinent.” 

o 1 
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ENGLr.SHMAN, July 5, 1860. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 19th 
June : — 

“ The provisions of the commercial treaty of 1802 with Hyderabad annulling 
all charge of transit duties on the produce of the English territories to merchants 
subjects of tliat Government have not been, up to this period, carried into effect. 
The Uesident has now taken measures which cannot fail to giv'e proper effect to 
this provision of the treaty, and much beuetit will be conferred on persons trading 
with the English territories. I should wish to see transit duties on all traffic, either 
foreign or internal, abrogated l)y the Nizam’s Government.” 

Englishman, January 6, 1862. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
2Cth December 1861 : — 

“ The treaties of 1853 and 1860 stipulate that on tlie payment of a specific sum 
from tlie revenues of territories to be assigned for that purpose the English Govern- 
ment will inaintfiin a contingent f(>r the Nizam, of two thousand horse and five 
thousand infantry, and pay any surplus of revenue that may accrue to the Nizam’s 
Government, At the time the first treatw was delivered to the Nizam a schedule 
was juesented to him with it which e.Khibited the actual number of troops main- 
tained as being soniewluit more than two thousand three hundred horse, and the 
infantry as somewhat more tiian five thousand five hundred. The Finance Com- 
mittee submitted to the English Government that the numbers in excess of the 
amount stipulated for by treaty .‘<hould be disbanded, as affording a saving for the 
English Government of more tlian one hundred and fifty thousand rupees. Tlie treaties 
are a bar to this consummation, for they provided expressly that tlie Nizam’s 
Government should receive the surplus. Tlie recommendation of the Finance 
{Committee, however, estalilislied one point positively, that the supernumerary 
numbers of the Contingent might be reduced consistently with the treaties, and 
without detriment to the affairs of either State. As this conclusion has been 
arrived at, the Nizam’s Government, which, though in an improved financial condi- 
tion, by the recent restoration to it of some part of the districts that had been 
assigned to the English Government, is not overffow'ing with wealth, imiy fairly ask 
to have the jiroposed reduction made for its benefit, ’riie English GoverniUent 
can have no plea for refusing the request, nor would it condescend to set up any. 
If it did I should understand tliat further expositions of the cpiestion had shown 
that the reduction could not be made without detriment to the affairs of the one or 
the other of the two States, I <lo not know' that the Nizam’s Government will 
make the proposal ; if it do not, it wdll be to the neglect of its own proper interest.” 


Engi.ishman, January 13, 1862. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 2nd January ; — 

“ The commercial treaty with the English Government ha.s be^n a source of 
constant vexation, fraud, and injustice. Its jirovisions affect the trader very 
generally, and in other directions the Nizam’s Government. In regard to the 
trader, who derives from the treaty certain privilege, it has been nearly a dead 
letter. Till recently the Government officials in the districts, notwitlistanding the 
repeated remonstrances and injunctions of their Government, have continued to 
charge transit duties and to exact, at the capital and in a few districts, a higher cess 
than that provided l)y the treaty. Every instance of the infraction of the treaty would 
lead to a lengthened suit if penalty for the offence were to be exacted. And the con- 
sequence is that infractions of the treaty by officers of the Government lead to no other 
result than the refunding of the money extorted by them from the trader. This is, in fact, 
no punishment, and the practice continues unabated. On the other hand, the trader, 
if a subject of the English Government, or residing in our cantonments, or enjoying, 
in any w’ay, English protection, uses it to evade the regulations of the Nizam’s 
Government, and is only [mtdown after long delay, for which His Highness’s Govern- 
ment is, however, to blame, and after much discussion and examination, by the 
intervention of the Resident. The Nizam’s Government, to introduce regularity into 
the department of the collectorate of the city customs, is remodelling its rules. The 
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power and influence of various parties have procured them extraordinary licenses. 
The Ameers, the liigli civil and military officers, all possess the privilege of paying 
no duties ufK>n the goods they import into the city. The license so given to these 
persons is indicated by a silver ring which the Government bestows upon them, 
and tlie production of that ring at the chowkee passes the goods under its j)ro- 
tection free -to the houses of the impctrters. If this license were fairly dealt with, 
not a little blame would attach to the Government for granting so preposterous 
a license, but the holders of these rings use them freely for the service of their 
friends at«d dependants, and the Government is defrauded beyond tlie limits 
it had prescribed for these frauds upon itsell’. It will be said tliat the 
parties who make so improper a use of the ring are liable to [lunislunent. Jt 
IS really no such thing, for the power and influence which procured the rings 
for them will shelter them from being subjected to punishment. Of this we 
may judge from the circumstance that, instead of the Government having the 
power to repress this license of free importation of gootls, its authority has been 
recently defied, and the peon executing its orders has been seized and maltreated. 
A reference, I understand, has been made to His Highness the Nizam on the subject, 
and he has rendered satisfaction to the Minister, whose authority was insulted, by 
telling him that it should not occur again. The collectoj ate department of tlie city 
customs has been phiced under a Parsee gentleman of tlie name of liapoojee, a person 
of good character, well versed in mercantile aflairs, and a traveller. Besides the 
entire remission of duties on exports and imports to ctjrtain parties, to others — of 
course, the powerful, the ojiulent, and the influential traders — a reduction of duties is 
granted on piece-goods. I will only enumerate this ; ami instances of other reduc- 
tions may be gathered from it. Four per cent, i.s charged to the influential trader, 
and, with an unintelligible irregularity, from seven to eight per cent, to the poorer 
trader. Here were injustice and injury to bo obviated. If tbe Government chose 
to indulge its subjects, tbe indulgence in the ease ought to have been reversed. 
Th(‘ Minister would have been justified in putting the same iniposts upon the richer 
traders that are paid by the poorer. It was a matter ofsome difliculty to struggle 
with these opulent and influential persona when united for a common interest ; and it 
has been an'aiiged that six per cent, shall be chargeil to all traders alike. Here is at 
once a heavy grievance. The Kurora has inv.'ided an iliimemorial usage, and resist- 
ance is offered at the chowkees io what are called his illegal exactions, and the city 
is rife with complaints that goods are stopped and trade is obstructed. I liope the 
Kurora will persist; but I fear the combined influence of these opulent sahookars will 
prevail. The chief authority will be but too accessible to the complaints and false 
statements they will make to it by a thousand tongues. It will be said, with you 
in Calcutta, that ‘ truth will prevail at last it is no such thing ; nobody inquires 
here ; everybody speaks falsely ; and it is a matter of choice on which side belief 
may preponderate. There are a thousand obstructions to every measure of reform 
that is proposed. The interests of the great suffer from these, and their opjiosition is 
too powerful to he overcome. No new measure, however judicious and heneticial, 
but is opposed ; and it cannot otherivisc. Patriotism is quite unknown ; there 
is no moral rectitude ; and the intellect of the leading persons, such as it is, is per- 
verse. You can govern, in fiict, and to .speak the plain truth, nowhere in India 
but by the bayonet ; and the bayonet at Hyderabad is, uufortuua(ely, not in the 
hands of its administrative power.” 

lilNGLiSHMAN, February .5, 1862. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 24th January : — 

“I oliserve in the Enyh’slnnan of the 10th of January a notice of a question now 
pending between the Nizam’.s and the British Governments respecting the exporta- 
tion of grain from the territories of the former. By the ninth .srlicle of the treaty of 
1K02 the contracting partit!S agree that no grain shall he exported from the territories 
of either unless under special license ; but tliat a license shall he gianted immediate- 
ly upon the application of either parly. Here is an obvious trimming; but it is 
fairly to be inferred that situations are contemplated wdierc the license may properly 
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l>e refused. We have had three bad harvests witlun tlie Nizam’s dominions, and 
the present season gives us no better prospect. The price of grain has been rising 
year after year, and is now risen between twenty-five and forty per cent. It is by no 
means as yet at a famine price, and, though 1 do not expect the occurrence actually 
of what i.s called a famine, there is no doubt but that much distress will be produced 
by a scarcity of grain, and consetpient high prices. That this will be the case may be 
inferred from the wants of the surrounding country, suggesting a difficulty of relief 
being received, if it should be wante<l, from the neighbouring territories. Opinions 
generally advocate free trade, and with projuiety. T would even go with Vattel and 
justify the rape of the Sabines ; that is, I conceive that a nation wanting a 
commodity has a right to compel another possessing a superfluity of it to barter it. 
And the question between the Nizam’s and the English Governments depends upon 
the fact as to whether the Nizam’s country possesses a superfluity of the commodity 
required by tire other. I have no means of forming an opinion upon this subject, but 
the opinion of the Minister must form a considerable guide to a satisfactory conclusion 
The Nizam’s country must be considered to be in the condition of a garrison. It 
can receive no supy)lies from abroad ; it must depend for subsistence upon its own 
storehouses and granaries ; and if it apprehend distress and difficulty from parting 
with its hoard self-preservation makes it its first obligation to provide for its own 
safety by not parting with it. It is the habit to impute contumacy to the Nizam’s 
Government in not yielding to all the projKisitions ot the British Government. It is 
unfair to make the assertion without examining the questions upon which they have 
split. It would be found, perhaps, that it was moi’e sinned .'igaiust than sinning. I 
would observe of J^ord Canning’s administration that though certain one-sided 
]>roposals have been mach; to the Nizam’s Government they have been at once 
witlidrawn when the objectionable character of these proposals has been submitted 
to His Lordship,” 

Times op Ixoia, April 2, 1806, — ’I’ho arrangement by wlucli we hold and 
administer the fertile districts of northern and w«(s(ern Berar may he regarded as one 
of the most prominent results yet remaining <»f Lord Wellesley’s policy of subsidiary 
alliances. It would he somewhat wearisoiiio to trace the various changes in ce<led 
and assigned districts belonging to the Nizam that have occurred since 1800, when 
the treaty of H vdera had hoiuul iiriuly together tlie interests of the Company with 
those of the theui groat Mussulman Souhadar of the Deccan. The terms and 
ciieumstaueos of the arraugoinout under wliicli we uoW administer some of the finest 
portions of the Nizam’s country, dilfer iu outline from those made iu 1800; but 
essoiitiallv the bargain is of tin* same nature. Whatc\ or niay he thought of its 
political advantages to ourselves, when st.-ited iu pecuniary tonus, it has from the 
first been vastly iu ovir favour. In 1800 the troops we engaged to maintain in 
virtue of tlic cession cost us under 40 lakhs of ruj)ees, and the “ ceded territory” 
was couquitcd to yield a revenue of O.'l lakhs. At present some 24 lakhs only are 
required for (he payment of the “ Hyderabad Coutiiigent’’ for the maintenance of 
which tlie ” Assigiual Districts” of Berar arc jdaced under our inanagejiient, and we 
gain from tluuu a revenue of uoarly ,50 lakhs. By tho terms of tho treaty the 
Nizam is entitled to the suiplus revenue, Avhich, according to the above statement, 
should he at least 18 lakhs, that is, after allowing 8 lakhs for civil management, 
or four anqas iu the rupee, which sum Lord Caiining admitted was not in excess of 
the amount usually spent iu British districts. But tho term “ management” is an 
expansive one. The Foreign OHice at Calcutta has ever an exigent troop protitpis 
to provide for, and the result is that the whole of tho 50 lakhs i.s duly di.spo.s©d of 
to English employes, while the Nizam has not even a paltry annual acknowledgment 
for this alienation of one of his finest provinces. It is only for tho purpose of keep- 
ing up the Hvderahad Contingent that we hold Berar at all. That Contingent ha.s 
been of invaluable service to us during the Mutiny ; therefore to the Nizam and other 
native sovereigns it must look mean and soalid on our part to stretch so much for 
our pecuniary advantage the permissive interpretation of the treaty. The services 
performed by tlie Contingent iu Central India under Sir H. Rose and General 
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Wliitlock are well known ; but it is not so often ivnieinboietl that these troops were 
paid for us by the Nizarn, who also gave them bafta besides. 

At the time of wliicli we speak we were liable to the Nizam for every rupee 
spent by us in e.xcess of the cliarge stipnlateil for in the treaty. We believe that 
at the time Berar was a,ssigned tlie Nizam’s understanding was that our charges 
would not exceed two annas in the rupee. Lord (’aiming admitted that our ad- 
ministration was much more expensive than would be tliat of the Nizam. Hi.s 
Lordship, however, seemed to think that there was not more ex|»ended than might 
be needful for efficient government, nor more than we wer<‘. spending in some of our 
owm districts ; but he does not seem to liave ascertained whether anything was 
gained in Berar by his excessive expenditure. TJiere is good reason to fear that 
there Avould then, as now, be nothing to show in proportion to the lavish draughts 
from the revenue. In many districts now, Avhere territory under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Nizam joins our assigned districts, the contrast in outward a[)pearance, 
as to roads and other evidences of material well-being, sh<»ws a contrast much to 
our disadvantage, and says little for the results of that cpiiet political Imiimj which 
is going on in Berar — all according to treaty. Kecurring to Lord (Manning’s re- 
marks on Berar, he summed them up by expressing the ojiinion that we were not 
acting justly in charging the Nizam more than it would have cost 1dm lo adnunister 
the districts himself, or more than he pcaid for the administration of In’s other 
provinces. At that lime we were only spending four aimas in the ru|)eo ; what 
would His Lordship liave said could lie liave foreseen that in a very few years, as is 
the case at present, we should l»e speiuling the whole revenue received? This 
expenditure in our Jiands is merely a tribute exacted ; it is in no way pretended tliat 
we do more in the way of government for Berar tlian its rightful ruler would do ; 
and as to public works we do as little as possible. 

It was in 1853, during the Besidency of (Jeneral Low, that the treaty was 
concluded w'lth the late Nizam under which Berar is now ailmiidstered from 


Calcutta ru’d Hyderabad. 'Phe pressing motive for concluding th(! treaty was that 
we might under its provisions obtain the settlement of a deltt of some tifty lakhs 
of rupees. But it is worth while to impure how the debt of tifty lakhs duo to us 
from the Nizams was incurred. It consists of arrears in the payment which the 
Nizams, under various treaties since 1800, have engaged to make to the Contingent 
Force, which has been at tlie disposal of our (Jovernment during war time ever 
since our alliance w'ith tlu; Hyderabad durbar. A (amsiderable iiortion of the tifty 
lakhs, it should be remarked, consisted of interest due at the time of the adjustment. 
As to the principal didit, it was incurred by the failure of the Nizam to fuliil the 
undue obligation which the treaty laid on him of maintaining the Contingent for 
our service. 'Phe Nizams have been “ Our Faithful Allies” indeed, as (’a|)tain 
Hastings Fraser styles them, but they have stretcluMl tiu'ir faithfulness so lar that 
they have been unjust to themselves and to their own pc'ople. We have, b(!sid('.s, 
good reason for sup|iosing that a certain amount of compulsion was used to compel 
the late Nizam to enter into the treaty of 1853. Bv the treaty of 1800 the Nizam 
engaged to furnish for us a force of 0,000 infantry and 0,000 cavalry. In 1807 a 
charge was made tending, as in all other cases of our doings at Hyderabad, to tlici 
increasi* of Fnglish patronage and power. A regular liody of horsc! was organized 
under the command of British officers ; and, besides, troops of all other arms on the 
European model were added. After these changes the charge on the Nizam 
amounted to more than 10 lakhs ptu' annum, a sum tlnm e<pial,we believe, to om^-third 
of his whole revenue. Little wonder that he shouhl rapidly become indebte«l to us 
at this rate (d’ reckoning' ; but is not tlie iiuestion forced u[)on us whether in ecpiity 
the Nizam is not our creditor instead of our de.btor on account of these continuous 


transactions concerning the (kuitingent? Be it (diserved that, according to the 
treaty, it was only during time of war that we could oblige the Nizam to provide 
the Contingent Foice. Yet for a jieriod of thirty-three years previous to the treaty 
assigning Iferar there had been [irofound peace throughout Southern India : but for 
all that we had somehow compelled “ Cur Faithful vMly” to keep up this enor- 
mous standing army, for no purpose that can be seen but the feeding our in.satiale 
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(losiro lor ])a<roiiage. During’ severnl years the niontlily charge on His Higliness 
for English olHcers alone amounted to some Rs. 80,000 ; and in the thirty-three 
years of peace before the assignment we must-have extracted from him — for the 
payment of troops kept for our interests — the enortnous sum of thirteen crores of 
rupees (£l.‘},000,000). Had the Contingent been maintained at its present strength 
during this long period, costing only 24 lakhs annually, the Nizam would have been 
saved some 5]; millions sterling. It may be that the strict letter of the treaty sup- 
l)orted us in this systematic course of extortion — though judging by inference we 
very much doubt it — but the whole history of the Nizam’s debt to us reads more 
like the regular exactions of a conquering State than like the arrangements by 
mutual consent between two powers equally free and independent, as was really the 
positioji of the Nizam and the Honourable Company. It is good to have a faithful 
ally, but it is unworthy of a great and strong power to turn that alliance to its own 
sole aggi’andizeinent. More than that, it is unjust, and the strongest power on earth 
cannot perj)ctrate injustice with impunity. 

It was under General Low in 1853 that the treaty was sigrred by which the 
Nizam temporarily relimpiished to us the management of the provinces now known 
as the “ Assigned Districts." It was first pro])osed that tlie Nizam should cede in 
perpetuity certain dist i icts yielding thirty-four lakhs annually — a somewhat one-.sided 
bargain it must be confessisl, but well illustrating the principle of our dealings with 
the Hyderabad durbar, 'riiere need be little wonder, how'cver, at this encroaching 
spirit, for it was about tins time, as noticed in the House of Commons, that Lord 
Dalhousie in a letter to the Nizam delivered himself of the follovving ruthless and 
bullying expression : — “ And whose power" (that of the British Government) “can 
crush you at its will.’' We cannot refrain, in ptussing, from asking where could be 
the statesman.shij) of a man who with the story of the Nizam’s mifaltenng faithful- 
ness before him could utter such a coarse threat as tliis. However, by alternate 
bullying and persuading, tlu! Nizam was induced to entrust to us a large portion of 
Berar and other districts in the south, viz., Raichore and Dharaseo. 

The further consideration of our relations with this court we shall resume in 
an early issue. 

Times of India, Afril 3, 1806.— In discussing our relations with the Nizam 
in yesterday’s issue we found that our alliance with this [uince had proved a source 
of advantage to us in several ways. So apparent w'as this to both the Home Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India that iti 1800 it was deemed desirable to 
reward His Highness in some signal w.ay, not only for the services that the 
Contingent had ])erformed in Central India (luring the Mutiny, but still more for 
the strenuous and successfid efforts made to stem the 8j)irit of mutiny in Ilyderabad 
itself both by the Nizam himself and by his Minister, Salar Jung. “ The Exalted 
Ordei’ of the Star of India” h.ad recently been instituted, and the Nizam wa.s amongst 
the first recipients of the decoration. Yet it was for him a very questionable honour, 
though with true Asiatic politeness he arranged to rec;cive in open durbar the Star 
along with the Khur(!eta reciting the reasons for its bestowal. As a Mahomedan 
prince the Nizam could not wdthout doing violerme to his prejudices receive actual 
inve.stiture of tlie “ iStar" and the .sash or collar on 'whicli it was suspended, so that 
the final ceremony was put off from time to time. Another drawback to the value of 
the distinction was that in the despatch covering tlm other documents respecting 
the gift it was spoken of by the Persian word touk. Unluckily this word is familiarly 
used to describe a collar or necklace worn by slaves, or at any rate is a term 
indicative of scii’vitudo in the party receiving such a gift. With regard to more 
substantial recompense to the Nizam there was considerable show made of our 
generosity. The principal debt of fifty lakhs, in respect of which the assignment 
of Berar, Ac., was obtained from His Highness, was remitted by the Government 
of India. The districts of Raichore and Dharaseo were proposed to be returned to 
him. In this there was no great merit on our part, seeing that the districts already 
belonged absolutfdy to him. They yielded a revenue of twenty-one lakhs, and this 
transfer still left us in possession of territory yielding 24 lakhs, to which were 
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added 8 laklis of revenue from additional districts bordering on the Berars, to com- 
plete our demand as security for the due payment of tlie C’untiugent, and sundry 
other items included in the provisions of the treaty. We restored to the Nizam, 
therefore, only 13 lakhs’ worth of territory. The guarantee for the due fuKilment 
of the treaty Itaving been alfortled us by our holding 32 lakhs’ wortli of districts in 
Berar, wo had no pretext few retaining the southern provinces. Various advantages 
were gained by ns in the negotiations ; indeed, it is said by those best co\ versant 
with the matter that tlie balance of advantages under the sujtjilementary treaty of 
1860 was much in our favour. 

It was tlien attempted to obtain the Nizam’s comsent to our management of 
Berar through any channel and agency that we pleased. As already intimated, 
tlie monarch would not hear of this for a moment. Colonel Davidson, the then 
Resident, finding that grand point was unattainable, was actually directed to higgle 
and cliaH’er to obtain for the Indian Government the privilege of drawing revenue 
from the Nizam’s territory witliout rendering any account, and also for the privilege 
of spending whatever we deemed suitable. The Nizam eventually agreed 
to this, but on Ids part he asked that, as provided by the treaty of 1853, 
he should receive whatever surplus revenues there ndght be after our ex- 
penditure. It is needless to rejieat that nothing has been paid over, nor is it likely 
that there will be. Another point the Nizam contended for was that the Assigned 
Districts should be managed by the Resident from Hyderabad. This, after 
considerable demur, has been complied with, to the advantage of both parties. 
Our Most Gracious Sovereign expressed a wisli that the Native (/hiefs of India 
should be adequately rewarded for their fidelity. In the case of the Nizam 
we have shown that this has not been given effect to, even by the arrangements 
ostensibly made for the purpose. There is a further [loint coiuiei'ted with our 
liaving taken from His Highness certain districts on the left bank of tlie Godavery 
(which witli woods and forests we may at the lowest estimate set down as equal to 
the debt which some imagine we so generously I’elinqtiished), and this yet lequires 
explanation. In this case we appropriated to ourselves land valued at lialf a million 
sterling without relinquishing one rupee of imperial revenue. It will scarcely be 
believed, but such is the fact, that tlie Foreign Ollice at Calcutta sought to take 
advantage of the Nizam’s former misunderstanding, and attempted to ))in him to an 
irn])lied promise made under tliose circumstances. AV’e liave every reason to believe 
that the Hyderabad papers will be called for this year in flic House of Gommons, and 
then only sliall we learn the true nature of our dealings with this Prince, 'fhere lamld 
not, we may remark, in the somewhat ditlicult cirmimstances of Hyderabad at the 
present juncture, have been a more suitable Resident tlian Mr. Yule has proved to 
lie, and both Nizam and Minister liave felt lidl contidence in, and been well pleased 
with, him. 

Knough has been said to show that our alliance with the Nizam has laicn a one- 
sided and jiartial one throughout, and that, notwithstanding his being systemati- 
cally over-reached, lie and Ins predecessors have.' been faitliful to the Fnglisli cause 
through French intrigues, Mahratta attacks, and latterly amidst tierce and lanatieal 
mutineers. AV’e retain the administration of some of the best portions of llie 
Nizam’s dominion.^ in sjiite of his earnest wish to the contrary, ami atier I he 
cancelling of the original debt on account of which the sequeslration ivas made. 
By repeated treaties we havi; agreed to pay to the Nizam tin! surplus jcvenue of 
the districts we liold, but not a riqiee does he receive, although we collect some 
fifty . lakhs annually and the payment for the Hyderabad (Contingent amounts only 
to twenty-four lakhs. Tln.-re is one result very injurious to the Nizam’s 
Government that inevitably Hows from our retention of Berar, and which will 
be obvious enough when mentioned. On our assumption of the Assigned 
Districts all the officials of the Nizam wore thrown out of employment. 
Many of them belonged to families who liereditarily held tlie liiglier jiusts in the. 
Magistracy and Revenue Department. Tlie.se and their followers, liaving no rcsourci!, 
Hocked to Hyderabad, where Salar Jung w'as coni|)elled to entertain tliem out of 
the general revenues. In fact, ho had ihrnst on him by the assignment a crowd 
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of |)onsioiicrs — iiicii loiisaniiiig tJie resources of hi.s State witliout the cliaiice 
of giving any services in return. It will readily be seen what perplexity 
and enibarrassinent these circumstances must cause both to the Nixam and his 
Minister. A few of these men have been provided for by grants of land in other 
})arts of the Nizam’s territory, but still the incubus exists, which nothing but the 
restoration of Berar to its riglitful owner will enable the Hyderabad Durbar to 
overcome. The annual payment for the Contingent amounts, as we have said, to 
24 lakhs. This sum the Nizam could easily and would cheerfully pay in advance 
if we would restore to him Ids territories. 


Little need be said by way of poiiiting the moral of our present relations with 
the Nizam. It is very evident that the subject demands the serious attention of 
all wlio desire the settlement of our internal affairs, and who wisli to see our rule 
distinguished by a consistent regard to justice and fair-dealing. It is very certain 
it ha.« not been so in the case of this Brlnce ; but happily the memory of the 
injury that has been done may eveti now be completely obliterated by the Britisii 
Government restoring the alienated districts to their ancient ruler, and by the 
manifestation of a frank and generous spirit. By this just course we should add 
incalculable strength to our power throughout Southern India. There are, we 
are well aware, those who counsel a different course, a?i<l who speak in the coolest 
tone of “ the Nizam’s concurring in the erection of Berar itito one of our ordinary 
provinces.” 'rids obtuseness to the common political considerations of meum and 
tiaan, and such desires to consider only our own convenience, would, if allowed full 
swing, keep India in a perpetual ferment. There is not one of the sovereign princes 
of India with whom one could .so well afford to be just as witli the Nizam. Before 
leaving this subject we should just draw attention to the fact that Colonel David.son 
in 1802 sent in his report as usual, but in that report no political section appears. 
This is a cirmimstance tliat demands searching investigation. It is impossible to 
believe that Colonel Davidson compih'd Ids report without an elaborate political 
section, tlierefore the inference is that his report did not support the spoliation of 
the Nizam ; hence its suppression, as we imagine, by the Calcutta Foreign Office. On 
a reference to all Hyderabad reports previous, and subsequently to 1802, a political 
section invariably forms a part of the report. Why, then, an omission in 1862 ? 

. ' As a commentary on our treatment of the Nizam, we can quote some 
pertinent remarks from a Idgh authority. In para. 17 of a despatch from the 
Secretary of State for India acknowledging receipt of the Bhootan treaty the 
following terms occur : — “ 'riie existence of a stiong Government in the neigh- 
” bouriug State.s, and the prosperity of their subjt;ct.s, are among the best 
‘‘ se(;urities lor the })ermanent peace of our frontier.s. To deprive the Government 
“of a contiguous (;ountry of the means of enforcing its authority over its chiefs 
“and functionaries, and of compelling them to execute the engagemetits which 
“ it has entered into for the maintenance of the peace and security of our frontier, 
“ can in no ca^e be sound policy. In this view it. Avould not be advisable to 
“ impair the resources of the Bhootan State,” &c., (fee. We venture to suggest to 
our Indian authorities the punsidt of a policy equally liberal to “ our Faithful Ally the 
Nizam,” since the retention of Berar by the British Government seriously weakens 
the executive power at his Court and seriously diminishes the resources ofids State. 

We liave now clearly shown that the Nizam’s difficulties commenced owing 
to the in.satiable desire of former Govemors-General of India to exercise patronage 
by posting their friends to the Nizam’s Contingent ; that had tlie Contingent been 
maintaineil on its present footing the Nizam wmuld have been richer by 5^ crores ; 
that instead (d’ giving effect to Her Majesty s intention, we tricked the Nizam out 
of certain districts, which were subsequently made over to Nagpore ; that the 
Contingent has been as useful to us as to the Nizam, while he has paid them 
througliout ; and th.at at a period w hen the troops might have been urgently required 
in his own country they were co-operating with Lord Clyde on the banks of the 
«Jumna, having accompanied 8ir Hugh Ko.se throughout his entire cam])aign. 

Such are a few of the indisputable facts connected with' our alliance Avith the 
Nizam. 
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Times OP India, May 22, 1866, — In reviewing, as we did lately, tlie relations 
subsisting between the Ibitish Government and tlio Native State of Hvderaltad, we 
pointed out how vastly rlilferent was the line of policy adopted by Govermnent in 
its dealings with the native prin<;es from that recommended by the former Secretary 
of State for fndia ii» his despatidi legarding the Bhootan treaty. A corresj)ondent, 
whose letter will he lonnd in anotlier column, makes a <piotation from the same 
despatch, and point.s to our treatment of the Mysore Rajah .as a striking 
<;ommentary upon it. It i.s needless to dwell upon the results that would inevitably 
flow from a uniform adherence to a strictly just, if not to a generous, j)olioy in all that 
concerns the native jninces of" India. Though their power m.ay not be such as it 
once was, noi' such as to cause us .any serioirs .annoyance now, yet — if, in these 
days, we must look at everything from a utilitari.an point of view — their influ- 
ence is not entirely gone, nor is it so limited as not to he worth securing. 
Kven if circnnistances were othei wise, is it consistent with the digjiitv and posi- 
tion of the British nation, or with the juotensions that it h.as all along made to 
these princes, to twist nhout the meaning of wonls and terms for the sake of a little 
self-aggrandizement which it can do very well without ? Gan it* be believed that 
the Paiglisli will ever ofl’ect th.at civilization and regeneration of India for which 
they .appear so scdicitous, while the acts of (lovernment constantly teml to foster 
a spirit of distrust and suspicion of iTisincerity on our j)art to which (he natives 
are — we regret to say, not without good reason — alre.ady inclined? What c<an he 
more calculated to keep alive the.se suspicions, .and to widen the gulf ht'tweeii the 
two r.aces, than tlie want of good faith wdiich lias been manifested by Goverinnenl. 
iu its trcatmtuit of the Ibajah of My.s(.»re and His Highness the Niz.am ? (lovenunent 
may intei pret the wording of treaties to suit its own view ; yet it must be remem- 
bered that an immense amount of .semi-oflicial anil jirivatc correspondence takes 
j)l<ace Vietwoon the contracting p.arties, when explanations are fully entered into as 
to the scope and object of the agreement .about to be iii.ade, and that ihese represent, 
the true spirit of the treaty. Now it is well known th.at, in the ease oi’ the Nizam, 
Lord Dalhousie looked upon the assigned districts as simply mortgaged to the 
British Government, not as irrecoverably alien.ated from Hyderabad ; and he .argued, 
as also did Lord Canning, that the}' might lie restored to His Highness. I( is also 
well known that the Nizam was very luucli opposed to assigning Btuar, and that threats 
and intimidations were resorted to in order to compel his agreeing to the one-sided 
arrangement. W^e have alre.ady stated tiiat there seemed good grounds tor the suspicion 
that the report for 1.S62 sent in by the late Colonel David.smi, the then Resident at 
Hyderab.ad, was tampered witli liefore it saw the liglit — th.at, in fact, the whole of tlie 
political .section w<a.s suppressed. This susfiicion has since then received l ariotis con- 
tirmations, and there is now nothing for it hut to believe that we have here a cas<> 
which Hnds something like a parallel in the snppiession of the Afghan papers. Indian 
snl jects are no\v, how'ever, lieginning to attr.act more .attention throughout England, 
as well as in I’arliament, ami we entertain good hope that there are many niemhers of 
Parliament vvlio will extract a filedge from (jloveriiment that the palpalile wrongs 
which have been done (ho Rajah of Mysore .and the Nizam sh.all he s]ieeilily redresseil. 

'I'lMES OF Tmua, October 2, 18(56. — Onr Relations 'orith the Nhdtns.- 'riio 
history of our relations w’ith the Nizamale, from the dale of our a.ssuming the 
attitude of a [uotecting [lower to recent and brighter times, must he read with 
regret by .any one who has <a jealous regard for our national cliaracter, and the 
effect our policy produces npon the native miiid. Professing to protect the Nizam’s 
iloiniiiions from external r,aj).a,city and dumestii: disorder, to gnaiantee their integrity 
and ameliorate their condition, we liave greedily ahsorlied district after district 
onr.selves. We have in reality forced the Nizams to surrender to us territory which 
they were actually paying us to preserve to them. '^I’liis is (lie jilain Knglisli of 
the transactioms tliat have si>rcad over a good many years. Cur protection of 
Hyderabad has involved a gradual and considerable disintegration of that State. 
Protection under such conditions is a misnomer. The idea of one State [irotecting 
anothef, and cutting off huge slice.s of the latter’s territory to pay lor the protection, 
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till at last tlie prolocted power dwindles down to a shadow of what it was, 
and the protector waxes proportionately poi'tly, is an al»surditv, to say the least of 
it. If such a result he inseparahle fro7n the nature of tlie connection, jnotection 
must he a questionahle privile^j^e, ,scarci*ly less disastrous indeed tlian open hostility. 
Had we sini|>ly lH*al(ni tlie Nizams in fair light and rlictatod terms as compierors we 
could liardly have g'ained more in the way of territorial aggrandizement, short of a 
comj)let('- annexation or occupation of tlie compiered country, than we have obtained 
by a plausible show of friendship and tlie insidious ])roci;ss of protection. In the first 
instance, we concedi' that the Nizams voluntarily contraefed the connection. It gave 
them great influence in the Deccan, and a more lirilliant tlian their own arms 

had gained for them. But our jiatronage did not turn out so valuable as they liad a 
riglit to exjiect : it hoeaiiie a burden instead of a privilege, and they very natu- 
rally d(!sired it to cease. When a rvqiture took place between the Government of 
llyderahad and the Malirattas during the Governor-Geneialship of Sir J. Shore, 
and liostilities commenced, application was made by the Nizam, Asoph Jali, fl)r the 
eo-operation of the subsidiary f’oree with liis own troojis. 'I'liis was di-nied, and the 
Nizam was ignorninionsly beaten by the Malirattas, and forced to agree to a dis- 
lioMOunihle treaty. The subsidiary force cousisled at that time of two battalions, 
and the treaty of' 17()8 stipulated that these battalions were to he placed at the 
disposal of the Nizam upon his requisition, ])rovided lie paid the expenses of llieir 
niaintenance. 'riie terms of the treaty contained no reservation wliic'h could justly 
he construed into a prohibition of their being cmiiloyed against the Malirattas. Sir 
Shore’s (auid uet was severely blamed, and the injustice of our policy fully admitted. 
We had broken our cngageriient, the presence of onr troo|)s lia,d become undesir- 
able, and the Nizam conseipiently declined their services for tlie future. 'I'liis lie 
undoiibledly had a right to do. No clause in the treaty rendered their maintenance 
obligatory upon him. fie was merely entitled to their co-otieratioii, oir his 
requisition ; he was not hound to kee|) them longer than he thought tit. But it 
(lid not suit the policy of onr (iovernment to allow onr liold iqion him to he shaken 
ofl'lhns (‘fisilv. l.,ord Wi'llesley, foresei'ing the daiigeroiis ])re{)onderance that 
French iiifliu'iice would obtain in tlie Deccan on the doclino of ours, resolved that 
the sulisidiary force should not leave the Nizam’s tlominioiis, but that, on the 
contrary, a firmer fooling than (‘ver should he prcu-iired for it. With those views lu* 
])repared tlie treaty of 1798, and by steady pressure induced ihe Nizarn to affix 
his .signature to it. Tin- preamble of tlie document states that “ Wliereas liis 
“ Highness Aso[>h Jah Baliadiir lias from tlie greatness of existing friendshij) 

“ expressed a desire for an increase of the delachiiieiit of the Honourable Company’s 
“ troop.s at jireseiit serving Hi.s Highness, the Rigiit Honourahle Karl of Mornington, 

“ Gov('rnor-Gem;ral, has taken the pro})osals to that elVect into Ids most serious 
“consideration,” A'c. Now this, following as it does immediately ujion the Nizam's 
warmly expicssed desire for the withdrawal of llii' troops, is apiece of cool effrontery. 
The framers of the treaty woidd have us helievi^ that they were actually conferring 
a favour upon His Highness out of a feeling of disinterested friendship ; whereas 
there is no .sluulow of doubt tliat tludr real motives were a dread of the growtii 
of French influence and a de.siro to cui h the power of the Nizam. The treaty 
goes on to stipulate that the sulisidiary force shall bo increased to a total of six 
thousand sepoys, with guns and siutable staff. I’lie yearly cost was to amount 
to Rs. 24,17,100, payable in four equal instalmeTits. Should delay occur in the 
payment of these instalments, as.sigMments should he granted to the Company on 
the (uillections of certain districts. 

It is amusing to notice the businesslike way in which we always managed 
to obtain a material guarantee for the |>ayment of finy sums due by the Nizam to 
us. He once attempted to elfect a similar arrangement with us, hut we w'ere not in 
the habit of giving such good seeurity as wai reqiiireil from others, and we showed 
our sense of his temerity in jiroposing such a scheme by snubbing the unfortimate 
Resident, Mr. .Johnson, for entertaining tlio idea for a nioinont, and eventually 
removing him from the post. The grand object of tlie treaty was to render the 
subsidiary force a penuaiient institution, not liable to he dismissed at the Nizam's 
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pleasure, and ibis it niost etYectnally aitcnniplished. 1'lie State of Il)’<leral)ad was 
heneeldrlh un<ler our prr>tection, and we shall now see whether it < 2 ;viined rnueli by 
the laigain. It is very plain from the fact of our providing- for any irregularity of 
default in tlie payment ol the instalments hy a material seeiirit v that we wore alive 
to the prohahility ol‘ sncli an event, and had vcuy jL>ood reason to exjx'ct it. The 
resources of the Nixama to were at tliat time at a low ehl>. The Maliratta war Jiad 
added to its linaneial difiiculties considerably, and we must have known that the 
payment of this large annual sum was a terrihle l)ur<len, if not alt(\gether dispro- 
portiona1<‘ to the resources of the State. Not content, howev(‘r, Avitli lm[)osing this 
heavy load, W(i very soon contemplated increasing iis weight. 

Times of India, Octoher 4, ISGG . — Otiv Rdatwm inith fke Nizaws^ II. — .4 
Ifye-iooy of ModeDL Indian JTistory. In 1800 a fresh treaty was presented to tlie 
Nizam. In this ho was required to sanction the further reinforcement of the sul)- 
sidiary troops by two battalions with guns and a regiment of cavalry, so tliat the 
tbrc(^ would consist in future of 8,000 bayonets and otlier arms of the service in 
proportion. Admitting virtually the utter impossibility of tlie Ni/anfs limling the 
wherewithal to pay tins large body, and intent uj>on bis tnaintaining it neverthe- 
less, Lord Wtdlesley introduced a clause, by whicli the whob^ of the t(‘!*ntories 
actpiiiaal by the Nizam under the treaty of Scringapatam in 179^, together with 
those acquired by him under the treaty of Mysore in 17!)!), wei*o to be liandedover 
to the Company, for ])ayment of the expenses of the augmented siil)sidiary force. 
It is said that the susj)ici(>us designs of the Mahrattas and the distracted condition 
of the Leisliwa’s government suggested to Lord Wellesley the expediency of in- 
creasing the subsidiary force ; but, however advisable it might be with regard to 
ourselves, avo had no right whatever to saddle the Nizamale with such a burden. 
It wo\iId have been more consistent with our honour as a great Lower to have 
protected the smaller State at a cheaper rate, liy article 1 2 of this treaty the 
Nizam was further bound in case of war to place six thousand infantry and nine 
thousand cavalry at the service of tlie Company. This contingent was eventually 
officered by Englishmen, and, like the subsidiary force, became a permanent estab- 
lislirnent. But there was never any prctencci that its |>ermanenco, like that of the 
subsidiary force, Avas secured by any treaty or less form.al stipulat ion, laml 
Dalhoiisie, hims(!lf the moving spirit of the policy that ()blig(‘d tlie Nizam to keep 
it np after tlie war in 1817, Avas forced to admit that ^Cas an honest maii*^ he 
could not quote any treaty wliich compelled the Nizam to kei'p up this expensive 
establishment in times of peace. \Vlu*n we find him —as if smitten Avit.Ii a sort of 
pity, or remorse, or shame — stating that we cause tlie (\)ntingeiit to becoiiH' a 
“ much heavier burdou upon tlie Nizam’s n^sonrees than it onglit to be,” avo feel 
tliat tlie case must have been bad indeed to Avring sucli an admission frr)m him. 
‘‘ The staff,’’ be goes on to say, is in my huml)le opinion ])reposterously large ; 

the pay and allowances and charges of A^arious kinds an; far higlu'r tlian tfiey 
^C)nglit to be.” Tie was quite right. The force in I So I consisted of eight regiments 
ofinfantiy, live of cavalry, and four field batteries. It gloriral in li\ e lirigadiers, 
Avith their brigade majors. The military secretury drew the same salary as the 
adjutant-general of the Lengal army ! One feeds almost inclined to laugh at tin’s 
preposterous extravagance and unblusliing waste of otlier piiople’s money, 'riie 
yearly cost of tliis contingent Avas .£400,000. b’or more tlian thirty years this 
sum Avas paid, although it avms naturally an exhaustive drain iqiou the Nizam’s 
finances. At last a time arrived Avhen he was unablf; to meet the demand. In 
1848 the arrears amounted to £7o0,00(). Tlie Governor-General ])ressed upon the 
Nizam the necessity of liquidating this debt before it readied more alarming 
dimensions ; General Fraser, the Hehident, who Avas the channel of communication, 
intimated that the principal must either he paid down at once, or certain spixfified 
portions of His Highness’s territory be handed over to the Com[)any. Another 
material guarantee ! The Nizam, anxious to txvoh\ the latter alternative, promised 
to pay the sum in two instalments. The Aveh avms now complete — he Avritlied and 
struggled, but the meshes ofdobt Avere too strong for him. At the suggestion, nay 
almost at the command, of the creditor, he had indulged in expenses Avhich iu- 
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volved him in the toils, and now the creditor was remorseless and pitiless in the 
exaction of the uttermost farthin*?. The first instalment was actually paid in full 
in October 1851. But meanwhile the contingent had to be paid, and the money 
which ought to have gone to the pay was required to liquidate tht? instalment. 
Consequently a fresh debt was contracted in addition to the remaining half still 
owing, BO that in a very short time the unfortunate Nizam found that his liabilities 
were as formidable as ever. In short, he was ho})elessly involved. We had fathered 
upon him an establishment which he could not maintain, and the natural result 
followed. After a great deal of hesitation on his part, and a display of stern 
inflexibility on ours, he was obliged to accept the alternative of a cession 
of territory, and, yielding to our dictation, assigned to us the productive 
districts of lierar. More recently the maintenance of the contingent force has been 
de6 'jtiyely settled, and its services have been on many occasions of the highest 
value to the Nizam and credit to itself. A gleam of sunshine began to break upon 
the hitherto cloudy future of Hyderabad. The appointment of Sahar Jung to the 
office of Minister has proved a real blessing to the State. The reign of order may 
be said to have been established, and there is every prospect of its continuance. 
The conduct of this excellent Minister during the Mutiny called forth the warmest 
acknowledgments from us, and for once, and let us hope for ever, we ceased to tax 
the resources of the Nizam, and even went so far as to perform a graceful act 
of generosity. But in the proposed annexation of Mysore another small 
cloud has arisen. In deciding upon the extinction and appropriation of 
that State we are manifesting a cool indifference to the rights and interests of the 
Nizam. We seem quietly to ignore the fact that Mysore was createil a separate 
State not by any mere fiat of ours, but by a mutual agreement between the then 
Nizam and ourselves. We are treating his successor as if he had no nearer in» 
terest in the ultimate fate of Mysore than the Emperor of China has. And yet we 
are perfectly aware that the Nizam has a right, equal with that which we arrogate 
to ourselves, to a share in the spoil. Its right is founded upon the first principles 
of political honesty. He would have obtained half of Mysore after the death of 
Tippoo, had it not been made a distinct government by the partition treaty. 
Common justice demands th<at the division should be effected now if the distinct 
government be abolished. In times like these, however, , when, even in Europe, 
treaties seem to serve only for momentary settlements of disputed points, . which 
either contracting party may set aside at pleasure, without any forfeiture of honour 
or princi[)le, it may seem almost idle Quixotism to talk of moral obligations in 
matters of this nature. Let us hope tliat this selfish disregard of what is right and 
just has not infected our counsels, and that our Government has not altogether 
forgotten the “ honeatum ” in its pursuit of the “ utile." 

Times of Ini>ia, October 30, 1866. — Our lielations with the Nizanis, III. — 
A hye-imy of Modem Indian History. — The Treaty of 1853. — The treaty by 
which the assignment of the Districts of Berar and the Raichore Doab was effected 
was signed and sealed by the Nizam in open durbar in June 185.3. The object 
of the British Government in framing it was to procure a material guarantee for 
the payment of the debt of fifty lakhs which the Nizam Imd contracted, to place the 
Contingent force upon a solid and permanent basis, to obtain the complete control 
of that force, and to provide for all it.s future expenses. By the terms of the 
treaty the British Government bound itself to maintain this force under the new 
title of the “ Hyderabad Contingent,” and to keep it up to an effective total of 
5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries. To pay for its support, 
the Nizam was to assign to the exclusive management of the British Resident 
the Districts of Berar, the Raichore Doab, and certain parcels of territory upon 
the borders of the Sholapore and Ahmednuggur Collectorates, yielding together 
an annual gross revenue of about 50 lakhs of rupees. T’his was also to provide for 
the payment of Appa Dessaji’s cAowf, and Mahiput Ram’s family allowance, and 
to cover interest upon the Nizam’s debt of 50 lakhs, at the rate of six per cent., so 
long as the principal should remain unpaid. 

Now, in the first place, we had no moral or legal right whatever to insist 
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upon the permanent maintenance of the Continj]fent force. The proj) 0 .sitiou was 
cliscreditahle to us, becatise we were perfectly aware that its permanence liad never 
been contemplated l)y tlie treaty that exacted it, and that tlie Ni/ants resources 
had filready been overtaxed in supportin;^ the costly e.stablislirnent. Tlie very 
idea of asking the Nizam to hand over territory ibr the siqiport of a force which 
had already plunged him hel[)lessly into del>t, and wliich he was not obliged by any 
treaty or less solomn obligation to keep uj) at all, is an outrage upon common 
sense and justice. Our duty was plain enough. Instead of insisting peremptorily 
upon the inaintenance of the Contiiigent ns a ]>ennanent estaliiishinent^ and 
demanding tlie cession of districts equal to one-third of the Nizaniatc to pay for 
its expenses, it would have been fair to have urged the immediate recluction or 
even disbandment of the force. To liquidate the arrears of j)ay which we liail 
advanced, we might with justice have required the temporary assignments of such 
districts as the Nizam should consent to tran-sfer to us, on the understanding that 
as soon as the debt was j)aid tlie districts slioidd be lianded back to him. This 
course would have been lionourable to us, and justly advantageous to tin? Nizainate. 
In fact it was the only legitimate loophole of escape tlrat was ojkui to it, fixun the 
liuancial ruin that threatened it. But we had set our liearts upon reiideriug (lie- 
( -ontingent a standing force under our inunediato control, and we were not to be 
divin’tcd from tlie accoinplishuKUit of our objeet l>y squoaniisli notions of [lolitiral 
Jioiiour. We liad a right, some may think, to jiropose whatever we (‘onsidered 
likely to be advaulageous to ourselves ; anrl the Nizam liaviiig eotiseiiled to our 
projiosition there could he no <(uestion of its jusliee or injustiec?. sueli we 

would reply tliat tlie Nizarii couscnti^d because lie was h(‘l|>l(‘ss]y in oui- power, and 
virtually obliged to listen to our dictation. Ills consent was n^luelant, and dm* 
solely to pi'essure, and slieer inability to opposi^ our wishr^s. Wliat is tlie use of 
“answering?” saiil the Nizam, when (Jolom‘1 Lowe, th(‘ iv(‘sid(‘nt, ))ress(‘(I liim for a 
distiiiet reply to tlm tleniands of the liritish (Jloverninenl if you are detei inined 
“ to take districts, you can take them without my either making a ih'w treaty, 
“ or giving any answer at all.” 

We wore “ determined to take districts,” but W(^ wislicd to make tlie tivuisae- 
tioM as respectalile and legitimate as possible. So we IrauKMt a lr(‘aly and foreivl. 
the Nizam to sign it. It should be ubserved tliat the cmiveyaiiei^ of the disiricts 
to us amounted only to an asspimnent^ not to a com|de((* surn*iid(‘r of prnpriidarv 
rights on the ])art of tin' Nizam, or a cession of the soverelglily in prrpeffii). ^riiis 
is a most imiiortant distiiietion, and it may lea<l (‘Vi'iitually to c(uisid(‘ral)le mnhar- 
rassmeiit. In tlie first inslaiici*, ttn*re is no douht I hat Imnl J ^alliousie contem- 
plated a simplt' aiinexalion or sequestration of the disti icts, and caused this project to 
he eommuuieated to tlie Nizam by ( Silonel Lowe. At an aiKlimiee wliieli tln^ lattei’ 
obtained of Ills iligliness for the imiqiose of eon vi'yiiig tin'sr' iiistruetions, tin' Nizam 
ex|)ressed himself to the following I'lfeet : “You told me that you wer<‘ going to 
“ propose a new tn^ity, Imt you never told iin* that such a tivaty as this was to Im* 
“ proposed to mo ; you never told me that you were to ask me to give iqi a. Iarg<‘ 
“ portion of my (lominioiis in perpefuity. Did I ever make war against fln‘ English 
“ ( Jovernment, or intrigue against it, or do anything l>nt eo-o|)erate with its wishes, 
“ that 1 sliouid lie so rlisgraeed ?” Waxing warm he went on t<> say : “ You cannot 
“ imderstaiid the nature of my feelings in lliis matti'i’. I am a sovereign prince, 
“ born to live and die in this kingdom, wliieli lias bidongi'd to my lamily for sev(*n 
“ generations. You think tliat 1 should be hap|iy if I were lo giv(‘ up a jiortion ol* 
“ my kingdom to your (loveniiinmt in. prrpidniiij ■ 1 should fed tliaJ: 1 was dis- 

‘‘ graced.” This language establishes beyond (inestion tin? fact that Jjord llalhousif* 
coveted the possession of the districts not niendy as a lemporai y guarantee or 
pledge, liutas a cession with tln^ full rights of ownersliip, ami that a proposal to that 
effect was conveyed to tlie Nizarn by Colonel I^owe. The communication smote lie* 
unfortunate prince witli disma)' ami indignation. We wme imsliing our dmnands 
too far. It was jiossilile that even the Nizam might turn exaspi'rated u]iou his 
pitiless and torniehting creditors. Tlie immistakable repugnama'. which ho exhi- 
bited to the alternative suggested the advisalulit v of a nuHlilieation of the selierne, 
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mid SO it came to pass that the idea of a sequestration of the territory was aban- 
doned, mi<l the IS'izaui was reijuired only to asmjn it to the exclmive manni^ement 
of the Hesidi'iit. 

Now wliat is the exact nature of t.lie interest wliicli the assignment has given us; ? 
Have wo a right to liold tlie districts for ever, or are we bound to restore them to 
tile Nizamate at some period or other? It is plain that the understanding on which 
the Nizam consented to the assignment was tliat the sovereignty of the districts 
was not to jiass out of liis liands, and that the possession of them liy the British 
(lovin’nrnent was not to be iierpetual. 1 1 w-as this idea of the piirpetuitjf of our control 
over them that so chafed and irritateil him ; and it was to remove this insuperable 
objection that we substituted the scheme, of mere a.ssignment. If tve now shift our 
ground, and revert to the original idea of a perpetual and (inal cession, which we 
pulilicly ilisclaimed, we shall be clearly perpetrating a downright fraud. The vvhole 
transaction will assume the character of an artlul dodge, a successful attempt to 
iioodwink. the Nizam, to throw him oil' the scent, to diguise our real sinister motives 
under a seeming regard for his feelings, until we should find ourselves in a position 
to tin ow oil’ the mask, and show, without shame or risk, liow completely we had out- 
witted liim. To shelter ourselves under the plausible quibble that although we 
are not jiistilied in assuming the sovereujnly o\' the districts w'e are at liberty to 
retain the perpetual murimjcmenl of them in onr liands would he a {lolicy utterly 
unworthy of onr character as a great and generous nation, d'lie fact of the Nizam’s 
harping upon the [loint of perpetuity, and of his retaining the title, while ho gave 
us tJie actual possession, proves that he looked for the restitution ol' the territory at 
some period or other. The fact is we hold it as a security or pledge for the iiay- 
inent of certain liabilities. The treaty does, it is true, provide for the pennaiie.nt 
maintenance of the (Jontingent ; and if we are to stick to tin? latter of the law it 
would seem that our possession of the districts on whieh the maintenance of the 
( lontiiigent depembs slionkl be permanent also, liogically this is iiidisjmlablo *, ami 
the only remedy we can suggest would he the abolition of the treaty, wliich enjoins 
upon ns the can ving out of a policy which we dis(.dainied when we framed it, and 
wdiich logically invests us with jiow'ers not belonging to ns in for o conscientur. On 
the wliole, tlie question of the ultimate I'ate of Bcrar is one of the most enibanass- 
ing that our Govi'niment will have to decide upon in its relations with the Nizaniate. 
W’e give it every credit for a desire to inaugurate a less self-seeking policy flian that 
wdiicli its jnedecessors pursued. The restitution of the Itaicliore Doah and tlie dis- 
trict of Ifliaraseo in 18(10 to the Nizam, as a recognition of las lovaliy during the 
trying period of the Mutiny, argues a liberality, and an anxiety to re[iair the injuries 
of the past, that is as crcditahle as it is novel. It would seem almost as if we re- 
pented us of tlie hard bargain we had driven — as if we felt that the treaty of I8.0M 
Jiad j)lace<l ns in a position to wiiicdi we iiad no moral riglit. 'riie object of that 
treuly was illegitimate, so far as it rel’erred to the provision for the permanent main- 
tenance of the (Contingent ; the terms in Avhich it is couched have given us powms 
whicli are opposiul to the s[>irit in which it was tindcrstood by the Nizain wften ho 
consented to sign it ; and the result is that we IIikI ourselves in an anomalous posi- 
tion — proi’essiiig" that we have no right to the sovereigiil y of the territory assigned 
to ns, or to its osvnersiiip m perpelno, yet holding it in perpetno, and virtnallv, though 
not nominally, exercising all the rights of ownership. Thmt* are certain grave de- 
fiH'lH ill ilic working of this treaty, whicli may occasion serious complications ; hut 
tlu'se we intend to notice at another oi>portunity. 


'I’lMES 


Imii.a, NdVrinhrr 


18 ( 1 G . — Our RelatioiUi iritk tin. 


following is a letter signed “ 1)” : — 

In your issue of the dOtli ultimo you have jmblished an article heailed 
‘Our Ilelalioiis with the Nizam.’ It is an ‘ ower true tale,’ and will cause 
a blush on ihe cheek of every Political in Irulia of (he [iresent day whose 
ideas have undergone (hat moral revolution similar to what the railway, has 


created in Berar and (lie (Cen(ral I’nivinces. But in justice to the mernorv of 
the dead it must lie notified tiiat in his denii-ollicial corresi>oiidencc Lord 
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Dalhonsie de])rc(‘ak^(.l tlic probably trnin})eil-!ip soboiiu’ of bis roa<ljritor, ( 'olonel 
Lowe. He was for eilln.^r (lisl^aiRliji*** the (.V)iitiii<veiif , or witfidrawin^' the 
Resident and the British tiag^ IVom the Resi(lcne 3 % and annexing by furee of arms a 
j)ortioii or the whole of tlie kingdom of the Nizam, Ilis biograplier will no doubt 
eiu'reet this if T am mistaken. The late liord Dalhonsie was not of a temperament 
to cajole and llatte)’. It was either the ‘ whole or none' syst(‘m ; l)nt his liente- 
nant had not his daring, so they at Hyderabad propped up an arrangeimmt whi(’li was 
* neither lish,tlesh, fowl, nor red-herring; ’ and the inevitable result will and must 
be that tlie Assigned Districts will Inive to be restf)red to the Nizam whcMU‘ver lie 
respectfully petitions the vSovereign Empress of J lindnstan for their restoration, and 
pays into the Residency Treasury the or tiS lakhs re()nired l‘or [layment of the 
(kjiitingent yearly. While treating upon tJie Nizainate, a most startling fact is that 
(jreiUTai Fraser, the Resident, is said to liave suggested to liOr<i DaIhonsi(‘ tlu^ 
dethronement of tlie Nizam. Had sucli a proposal been carried out, tlie Indian 
Mutiny would liave taken many years to extinguish.'* 

Our coiTospondeut should have given belter aiithority than ‘Vit is said” in support of his 
‘^startling as to General Fraser — u statement whidi we entirely doubt. It is inherently 

improbable because of tlie well-known leaning of General Fraser to the Nizam. Tn ‘‘Our Faitlifid 
Ally the Nizam,” written by Major Hastings Fniser, the Geiierars son, Chapter XX. details all the 
leading circumstaiioes connected with the “ (\\ssioii of Berar.” General Fraser, it appears, most 
faithfully acted up to his duty in pressing the (late) Nizam for payments formally due by him to th(^ 
British Government, and supported Lord Dalhoiisic’s demand on the Nizam for the assignment of 
territory — a step which was not carried out until the time of (volonel Lowe in Though, as 

stated ill page 272 of his son’s work, General Fraser made a definite proposal towards the transfer 
of the mauagemeiit of certain districts as security for the Nizam’s debts, the reader is remindcHl in 
a footnote that whatever miglit be the ultimate destination of the districts mentioned in. the text 
their jiroposed fissigument, as suggested by Geueral Fraser, was tor a trmporarf/ purpost’ only, — and, 
as we have said, the Nizam resisted, and that successfully, the proposal to cede territory in perpetuity. 
— T, of l\ 


Times of India, November 22^ 1860 . — The Story of Berar . — The following 
is H lei ter .signed “ Dellii" and dated N(.»vember IM : — 

“ Your paper of 8th November, coiitaiiiing ’ D’s’ lelb/rou our relations witli iJie 
Nizam's (iovenirneul, has just reached me, and as I was for niany years mnplnyod in 
tlui llyd(‘rahad country ami know both (General Fraser and ( Icneral (ihen (.kdonel) 
Lowe well, you will perhajis give the following a corner in your coIuiuiks. 

“ Tuiiehing the former it nn*w suflice to remark that you are correet in what 
you state; in your foot-mite as to his feidings towards the Nizam and the contem- 
plated temporary assignment of ecu t.iiri districts for tlie pnr|M)ses therein indicated. 
Regarding (leneral liowo .1 ran iiunvly say tliat from what drop))ed (Wnn his own 
li))S he too was a w(‘ll-wisher of tlie Nizam, and that he did what was of eonrse 
most distasteful to that jiotentate in a way as little iin[>leasant as jiossihle ; for he 
appreciated hotter than liis jiredecessor the necessity for some ladical measure to 
rescue the H vderaliad (lovernmeut from its daily increasing dillicultles. 

‘‘ The Nizam was of course ojiposed to any [ilaii calculated to Ue his own hands, 
and, amongst other arguments, urged that there; was imtliiiig in the old treaty 
binding liim to keep iq) the (kmtingerit on its (*xisling footing, (bmeral Janve 
accpiiesced, remarking that it wa.s (piite open to His Highness to dis|)eiise with tin.; 
services of tlie regular ollicers and resume the immediate control of it himself. 
This took the Nizam~'~a .^lirewd enough man — all almck, and lie atomic ri‘)mdiated 
the entertainment of such an idea. Then it was that ( leiieral IJ. JiOW<* [lutitto him 
whether it was bei’omiiig the ilignity of a priiiee like him to kee|> his ai iny ever in 
arrears and clamouring for their pay, and that if he wanted to maintain the Contin- 
gent on its present footing he must really make some d(‘liuitc arraiigeinent for its 
support. The assigiinieut of the Berars, Raichore, and l)haras(*o was the result. 

“Tlie transfer was for certain spe<.*ilic purposes, viz., the expenses of the (kjii- 
tingent, the Interest on the debt to (lovernmeiit, and tlu* payment of some Mahratta 
ckoat^ and I tancy terminable witli tlie mressity. At any rate, I did not hear 
the word perpetuity, and I was present at the closing scene, dining which, 
considering the unpleasant nature of the transaction, the Nizam was most good- 
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humoured. This I attribute chiefly to his personal feeling for General Lowe, who 
tliough firm was most conciliating, and Avas much esteemed by the natives for 
his sti aightforwardness — the most ju'ominent feature in his character. It is needless 
to say he acted under orders from the Governor-General, who fully approved of all 
that Avas done.” 

’^^Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Coorg, compiled by C. U. Aitciiison, B.C.S . — From Malcclvis History of India 
and Reports by sneressive Residents. 

The fortunes of this family Avere founded by Kumr-ood-deen Assuf Jah, a 
distinguished soldier of the Emperor Aurungzeb, who in 1718 was appointed 
Nizam-ool-Moolic and Soubadar of the Deccan, but eATntually threw off the control 
of the Delhi Court. Asuf Jah die<l in 1748, and aa'ss succeeded by his second son 
Naseer Jutig, the eldest son Gha/.ee-ood-deen Khan holding high office at the 
Court at Delhi. The claims of Naseer Jung were disputed by Mozuffer Jung, his 
nephew, Avith the support of Diipleix, the Governor of the French settlements, 
Avho saAV in the establishment through his inliuence of Mozuffer Jung as Soubadar 
of the Ifoocati, and of (Jluitula. Sahib a claimant for the Nawabship of the Carnatic, 
a sure means of .securing the ascemlancy of the French in India. The support 
which Mozuffer Jung received from the French was, in those times, of itself 
sufficient reason to induce the English to lend their aid and influence to Naseer 
Jung. Mozuffer Jung fell into the hands of his uncle, by Avhom be was 
imprisoned, but in the following year, after the murder of Naseer Jung by Pathan 
rebels, he was released, and with the su|>|)oi t of the b'rench assumed the authority 
of Soubadar. After bis accession .Mozuffer Jung receiA'ed into his service a body 
of French troops under command of Biissy, and assigned to the French large 
territories near Pondicherry, the province of Karikal, and the town and district of 
Ma.sulipatam. He was soon after killed in a mutiny of his troops. His only son 
being a minor, Salabnt Jung, the third son of Assuf Jah, was placed in power by 
the influence of the French, in gratitude for which Salabut Jung confirmed many 
of the privileges enjoyed by them, and assigned several districts in the Northern 
Circars for the pay and ci|Utpment for the French auxiliaries in his service. 

On the outbreak of ttie war betAveen France and England in 17o6, the French 
were driven out of the Northern Circars by an English force. Salabut Jung, who 
had advanced to oppose the Pbiglish, did not feel himself strong enough, without 
the aid of his French au.xiliaries, Avho had been recalled by Count Lally, to risk a 
battle, and was glad to conclude a Treaty (No. 1.) granting Masulipatam and 
other districts to the English in enam, and binding himself to exclude the French 
from his dominions. The acquisitions of the British in the Northern Circars were 
confirmed by a Firman of the Emperor of Delhi in 17G5, at the same time that 
the DcAVanee of Bengal, Behar and Orissa was obtained. 

Salabut Jnng Avas dejiosed in 1761 by his younger brother Nizam Ali, and 
died two years afterwards in [irison. In 1765 Nizam Ali devastated the Carnatic, 
but was driven back. At the same time an English force took possession of the 
Carnatic in virtue of a Firman from the Emperor of Delhi. The Nizam was 
making active preparations for the continuance of hostilities, but the Madras 
Government, then labouring under pecuniary difficulties and alarmed at the pros- 
pect of it war, de[)Uted General Calliatid to Hyderabad to negotiate peace. The 
negotiations resulted in a Treaty ( No. II. ) by Avhich for the Circars of Ellore, 
Ciccacole, Rajarnundry, Moosrafurnujrger and Moortizanugger or Guntoor, the 
British (Jovernment sigrced to furnish the Nizam with a subsidiary force when 
required, and to pay nine lakhs a year Avhen the assistance of their troops was not 
required. The Nizam on his part engaged to assist the British with his troops. 

The Circar of Guntoor, Avhich tlie. Nizam had given in jaghir to his brother 
B’lzalut Jurig, Avas not to be taken possession of till the latter’s death, except in 
the event of his creating disturbances in the Carnatic. 


® For correnpondeoce relating to those Treatiop, see pp. 408 to 677. 
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Under this Treaty a corps of two l)attalions joined the Nizam for tlie 
reduction of the fort of Uanjzalore ill the possession of f lyder Ali, with whom 
the British Government was then on hostile terms ; but it was soon withdrawn 
in consequence of the Nizam having treachen^usly deserted the British alliance 
and invaded tlie (Jarnatic in conjnnciion with Jlyder Ali. The Nizam, however, 
was soon compelled to separate from Ilyder, and in 1768 another Treaty (No. III.) 
was concluded between the British Government and the Nawab of ihe Carnatic on 
the one part and the Nizam on tha other, by which the Nizarn revoked all Sunnuds 
granted to Myder Ali by tlie Soubadars of the Deccan, agreed to cede to the 
Englisli the Dewanee of the Carnatic above the ghats which had been seized by 
Hyder Ali, on condition of tbeir paying idm seven lakhs of rupees a year ; not to 
interfere with the possessions of the Nawab of the Carnatic ; and to accept a 
reduced payment for the Northern Circars. The engagement between the 
English and the Nizam mutually to assist eacli otlier with tn>ops was altered into 
an agreement to furnish the Nizam on requisnion wi h two battalions of sepoys 
with guns, on condition of the Nizarn defraying tlieir expenses, it being understood 
that the force was not to be employed against any person in alliance with the 
Englisli. 

In consequence of Jbizalut Jung collecting French troops in Gnntoor, it 
became necessary in 1774 to call on tlie Nizam to order their rcunoval. No results 
followed the Nizam’s orders, Butin 177!) Bazalnt rJnng, tlnt‘atened by Hyder 
Ali, craved tlic protection of tlie English and agreed widi the Madras Government 
(N o. IV.) to rent to them the Ciintoor district, to dismiss the Fi ench troops, and 
to receive English troops a<loqnate for the defence of the district. Tliis engage- 
ment, which was concluded wirliout reference to the Nizam, was considered by 
him to be a breach of the Treaty of 17()8, and was disallowed by the Siqu’crne 
Government. Tlie district of Guntoor, which in the meantime had been 
transferred to the Nawab of the Carnatic on a ten years^ lease, was restorecl to the 
Nizam’s ollicers. The same unseemly acrimony wliich liad characterized the 
discussions regarding the Treaty concluded by the Bombay Government with 
Hagoba in 1 775 disgraced the disenssion of this Treaty between the Supreme 
Government and the Government of Madras. 

In 1782 Bazalnt Jung died an<l the Gnntoor Circar, whicli oiiglit to liave 
lapsed to the Englisli, was retained by the Nizam’s officers. In 1788 a HeKsident 
was sent to Hyderabad to demand restitution uf the district and to adjust the 
tribute due to the Nizam, the pa 3 uncnt of which hud been allowed to fall into arrears. 
The demand for the restoration of Guntoor was complied with (No. V.) ; but the 
dispute regarding the arrears of tribute could not I c adjusted at Hy<leral)ad, It 
was Ijy mutual consent referred to the decision of the Governor-General, and Meer 
Abdul Cas'^irn was deputed b)^ the Nizam to (Jalciitta to represent his interestH. 
After allowing for the j*eveniies collected from Guntoor by the Nizam, the arrears 
due b}' the British Government were reduced to the sum of Rupees 9,1(>,G(>5. The 
mission of Meer Abdool Cassini was product, ive of a new engagement ( No. VI.) 
explanatory ot the Treaty of 1708. By this engagement, which was in the forni ol 
a letter fi-orn Lord Cornwallis, hut was declared to he as binding on the, Ib’itisK 
Government as a regular Treat y, it was exphiined that ilio words in the Otii Article 
of the 'JVeat}^ of 1768 “ whenever the situation of aihiirs will allow of sm h a body 
of troops to inarcli into the Deccan” shouhl he understood to mean that the force 
engaged for hy that Article should be granted wheiH^er the. Niziirn should apyily 
for it, provided that it should not be emph>yed against any power in alliance with 
the British Government. 

On the breaking out of the first war with Tijipoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis 
made every eflbrt to secure the co-operation of the Nizarn, by promising him full 
participation in the advantages which miglit result lr<»m the war. A treaty of 
offensive and diffensivc alliance (No. VJl.) was conclmled with him on 4th July 
1790. l>y this Treat}', to Avhich ihe Peisliwa was ina<le a j>ai'ty, it was stii)ulated 
that the Nizam and the Peishwa should invade Tif»poo’.s territories, and Kshould 
iurnish a contingent of 10,000 horse to be paid lor by the British Government, 
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that an equal divison should be made of the territories conquered, thnt certain 
and zemindars who had formerly been dependent on the Nizam and 
Peishwa should be placed on their former footing, and that if, after the conclusion 
of peace, Tippoo should attack any of the con tract inj^ parties, the others shonldjoin 
and pnnish him. On the termination of the war territories yielding an annual revenue 
of 13,10,000 pagodas were made over to the Nizam as his share of the conquests. 

After the conclusion of peace Lord Cornwallis transmitted to Myderaba l and 
Poona proposals to reduce to a definite Treatv the mutual guarantee against 
fippoo which had been stipulated for in the Treaty of 1791. But owing to the 
delay and evasions of the i^eivshwa, wlmse designs against Tippoo atid the Nizam 
would have been frustrated by the engagements pn)posLMl, the conclusion of the 
Ireaty was abandoned, although the Nizam )»ad given his verbal consent to it. 

At this time the Mahrattas revived a claim against the Nizam for arrears 
of chout and threatened hostilities if it was not satisfied. The Nizam applied to 
the British (Jovernment for aid, but Sir John Shore was precluded by the I'reaties 
with the Mahrattas from interfering further than as a mediator. The >var which 
broke out in 1795 terminated in the convention of Kurdla, by winch the Nizam 
was compelled to cede to the Mahrattas territories yielding a revenue of thirty-five 
lakhs of Bupeos, to pay three cr^res of Hupees, and to give liis Minister Azim-ool- 
Omrali as a hostage for the fulfilment of these terms. Three-fourths of the 
territory ceded by the Nizam was afterwards recovered during the dissensions 
which followed the death of Madho Bao Peishwa. 


The^resentment created in the mind of the Nizam l>y the refusal of the 
British (jrovernment to aid him in his extremities, or to permit the subsidiary 
force to acconi|)any iiim in the war, led him to entertain in his service a body of 
troops commanded by French officers, and to dismiss the Bririsli subsidiary force, 
friendly relations with him were therefore threatemnl with rupture ; but before 
matters came to a crisis the I’ebellion of liis son Ali Jah compelled liim to beg 
the return of the subsidiary force. Tlie return of the Minister Azirn-ooLOmrah 
from Poona was also favourable to British influence, and as the threatening 
attitude of Tippoo mad(i a closer connection with H\*d.^r;d):id desiral)le, a 'J'reaty 
(No. V III.) was concluded on 1st September 17!)<S, liy which the 8ui)sidiary force 
was made permanent and raised to six battalions costing Bs. 24,17,100 a year; 
the Nizam's brencli corps was to bs disbanded ; the British Government was to 
arbitrate betv/eeu the Nizam and the Peishwa, or in the event of tlie Peishwa not 


consenting to tliat arrangement, to protect the Nizam from any unjust and 
unreasonable demands of the Mahrattas. 


On the outbreak of the second war Avith 1'ippoo in 1799, the 
subsidiary force and the Nizamis army co-operated Avhh the British 
troops, and after the fall of Seringapatarn the Nizam received by the partition 
Ireaty of Mysore (No. IX.) districts yiel<ling (5,t>7,332 Jhigodas. To this were 
sabseqneritly added two-thirds of the territories which were offered to, hut rejected 
by, the Peishwa. Ihe jealousy Avith Avliich the Mahrattas viewed the operations 
agaifist ri|)p()o, and the tliriatening attitude wliieli they assumed, led the British 
(lovernment to strengtlien their connection with the Nizam, and a new Treaty (No. 
X.) was concluded witli liim on 12th October 180(b by Avhicli two battalions of 
infantry and one regiment of cavalry AA'^ere added to the subsidiary force, and for 
the payment of the force the Nizam ceded all the territories he had acquired by the 
M}sore Treaties of 11\)2 and 17!)9, yielding about 17,58,000 Pagodas, subject to 
some exchanges to secure a well-didiued boundary. The Treaty regulated the 
duties on Avliich the snbsi<Hary force was to be employed, secured the Nizarn in 
the sovereignty of his dominiv)ns, })rohibited his entering into political negotiations 
Avitli other States, and made the British Government the arbiter in his disputes 
Avith other poAVers. In consecjfience of the equivocal conduct of the Nizarn in the 
first Mahratta Avar and the refusal, of his officers to receive the wounded in the 
battle of Assayc into the forts of Dowbitabad and Daroor, an additional article 
Avas added to the Treaty of IbOO, requiring the contracting parties to admit the 
troops of either party into their forts wlien called upon. 
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In 1802 a Treaty (No. XI.) was conchided to improve the commercial 
relations between the liritisli Government and Hyderabad, by limitin^r the dnty on 
imports to 5 per cent, and rej^nlating the rnaiu'.er in xvhicli it should be levied. 
With tlie excejition of the duties levied under this Treaty all transit duties have 
recently been abolished in the Nizam’s dominions. Duties of every kind on grain 
have likewise been abolislied and the prohibition which had formerly been put 
on the ex[)ort of grain has been removed. 

Nizam Ali died in 1803 and was succeeded by his son Seknnder Jah, who 
went tlirougli the farce of oht;iining the confirmation of the Emperor of Delhi 
On his accession all existing Treaties were confirmed (No. XI!.). At th(i cdose of 
the Mahratta war the Nizam received by the ))Mrtitioii Treaty of Hyderabad 
No. XI II.), dated 28th April 1804, the cession of the Deccan territories coiujuered 
from Sindia and Nagporo. In 1808 died Meer Alirn, the Nizam’s able Minister 
and a sincere f riend of tlie British (rovernment. As it was essential to the niaintenaiice 
of the alliance that the Nizam’s Minister should be well disposed to the liritisli, long 
and stormy discussiorks took place with the Nizam regarding the api)ointment of a 
successor. At last Moneer-ool-Moolk was appointed, but under an engagement to 
refrain from taking any active part in the affairs of the State, leaving the management 
to Chundoo Lull, who was entirely dependent on British influence for his elevation to 
power. The Nizam liimself, whose sanity was doubted, lived a secluded life, and 
took no interest in the administration. Under Chundoo Lall the reform of' the 
military establishments was commenced and a regular army disciplined by British 
officers was organized. 

Tile Nizam’s arm}' proved of mucli sc'rvice in the Pindaree and Mahratta wars 
in 1817, and after the overthrow of the Peishwa these services were recognized by 
the Treaty of 12th December 1822 (No. XIV^), whereby the Nizam received a 
considerable accession of territory, was released from all arrears of tribute wliich 
lie owed to the Peishwa, and from all future demands of it, and some exchanges 
of territory were effected to secure a well-defined frontier. 4'he Nizam was hound 
to protect the rights of tlie landholders in the districts made over to him ; a 
stipulation which has led to constant and uniileasant discussions with Ids (lovern- 
nient. Jn 1847 a comniis.sion was appointed to enquire into all claims umler this 
guarantee. The claims finally allowed amounted to Rs. 1,00,147. 

Sekunder Jah died in 1829 and was succeeded by Naseer-ood-Dowlah, with 
whom a Treaty (No. XV.) was concluded conllrirdng all existing Treaties. During 
the latter } ear8 of Sekunder Jah\s rule, the country ha*! suffered much from the 
almost irresponsible administration of Clhundoo Lall. The revenues of the State 
were farmed to contractors who were supreme in tlieir several districts. As a 
consequence, the gn^ssest oppression prevailed, and the disciplined force under 
British officers, winch Chundoo Lall had organized, was repeatedly called out to 
repress local rebellion. 4.die country was in the possession of roldau' bands, and 
the roads were unsafe except for persons travelling with largiMl armed i^scorts. E<»r 
the restoration of order, it became necessary to emplt»y Ifritisli v.llieers in the 
different districts, who settled the amount of revenue tf) levied, and under their 
administration the country soon improved. Tiie iStarc moreover vv:is deeply 
involved in debt both to merchants and to (he British (Jovernment. The annual 
payments to the Nizam for the Northern Circars wm.s bouglit up for a sum of 
Rs. 1,66,6(5,(166, by which the Nizam’s (Jovernmruit was extric^atial from its 
difficulties. 

When Nascer-ood-Dowlah succeeded, he refpiested that tlie direct interference 
of the British officers in th(? administration might he discontimted. The Nizam’s 
request was complied with. He was assured that, provi hid he maintained 
inviolate the settlements made by the British officers until the period for which 
they were made should ex|>ire, the British Government wouM witlnlraw from all 
interference, and the Nizam would be absolute both in the selection and removal of 
his Minister, and in all other matters of internal administration. The withdrawal 
of interference was immediatedy followed by the return of disorder and misrule. 
Every^department of the government became disorganized, and the credit of the 
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State was so bad that bankers refused to grant loans. Chundoo Lall therefore 
resigned the otfice of Minister on the Gih September 1843. 

For some months the Nizam endeavf)ured to transact business himself, but 
he at length, with the approval of the British Government, a|)p()inted as his 
Minister Soornj-ool-Moolk, son of the former Minister Moneer-ool-Moolk. In the 
rneantiine the pay of the contingent had fallen <jreatly into arrears, and advances 
had to he made from the British tre:^sur 3 ^ The Nizam, however, was distinctly 
informed in 1813, that in the event of further advances becoming necessary, a 
territorial security for the pa^nnent of the debt would he demanded. The contingent 
force owes its origin to the 12th Article of the Treaty of 1800, by wliich the 
Nizarn agreed in time of war to furnish 6,000 infantry" and 9,000 cavalry to co- 
operate with the Britislt army. Altliongh the Treaty gave the right only to an 
occasional use of the Nizam’s troops, the practice was to recpiire a certain portion 
to be maintained ready for service at all times whether in f)eaco or war. Part of the 
Nizam’s airny was commanded b\' European officers. It had been in various 
ways reforined at the r(‘qiiest of successive Uesid ‘nts, and particulaidy by Mr. Henry 
Russell in the year 1814 and 1816, and it was made stibject to the Articles (»f War. 
Still ihe Contingent was essentially a part of the Nizam’s armj^ No efforts were 
made to pay off the debt on account of the O )nritigent either by Saraj-«Kjl-Moollc or 
by bis successors in office, Amjad-ool-Moolk and Shnms-ooi-Oomrab, who were 
appointe<l in 1848 and 1841) witli the apfiroval ol the British Government. In 1849 
a deiriand was made for the payment of the del)t b}' 31st December 1850. No 
steps were taken for paytuent, and in 1851 a territorial cession was demanded tr> 
liquidate the debt, wlTn h now arnountetl to upwards of Rs. 78,00,000. A 
pa} meat of Ifs. 40,00,000 was at once made, and the ap|)ropriation of tlm revenues 
of certain districts was promised to meet the remainder. The demand for a 
territ<»rial cession was tlierefore withdrawn. But no reid improvement followed. 
The Resident was again olilige l to make advances for the payment of the Contin- 
gent, and in 1853 the debt had agaiii risen to upwards of Rs. -15, 00, 000. 

Some new arrangement was absolnt< ly necessary, ^rbejclore in 1853 a new 
Treaty (No, XVI.) was concluded with the Nizatn, by wirich the British Govern- 
ment a«reed to maintain an auxiliary force of not less than 5 000 infantry 2,000 
cavalry, juid four field batteries of artillery ; and, to provide for its payment and 
for certain pensions and the interest on the debt, the Nizajn ceded in tru^t districts 
yielding a gro^s re^enne ol’fifiy lakhs of rupees, it being agreed that accounts 
should be annually rendered to the Nizam, and tluit any surplus revenue which 
might accrue shoul<l be paid to him. By this 1'reaty the Nizam, while retaining 
the full use of the subsidiary force and Contingent, was released from the 
obligation of furnishing a large force in time of war, atul the Contingent ceased to 
be ()art of the Nizam's army and became an auxiliary force kept up by the British 
Govt rninent for the Nizunrs ns<». 

Naseer-ood-dowhdi died in 1857 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Afznl-ood- Dowlah, the ])re^ont Nizam. During the Mutinies of .1857 the 
maintenance of order at llyd(M*abad was important for the success of the tnilitary 
operati(>ns in the Deccan and (’cntral India. 4'he liop(‘s of the disaffected were 
excited by tlie sncce>sioii i;!' a new Chief, and on 17th July an attack was made on 
the licsidemey. It was reiiidsed. The efibrts of the Resident to preserve order were 
ably secomlcd by the Nizam’s intelligent Minister Salar Jung, nephew of Suraj- 
ool-Moolk, who was appi*iiite.l widi the approbation of the British Government on 
his uncle’s ileath in 1853, 8alar Jung, by his enlightened policy and the abolition 
of the system of farming the revcnne.<, has done much for tlie improvement of the 
country and the suppression of the plundering Rohillas who have so long disturbed 
the })eace. 

The pi ovisions of the Treaty of 1853, which required the submission of annual 
accounts td’the Assigned .f>istricts to the Nizam, were productive of much incon- 
venience and emViarrassing discussions. Difficulties had also arisen regarding the 
levy of the 5 per cent, duty on goods under the Commercial Treaty of 1802. To 
remove these dilliculiies and at the same to reward the Nizam ibr his services 
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in 18i!»7, a new Treaty (Xo. XVII.) was concluded in December 18(50, b}' wlacli tbo 
debt of fifty lakhs due by the Xizain was cancelled ; the territory of Shorapore 
which had been confiscated for tlie rebellion of the Uajah was ceded to the Xizatn ; 
and the districts of Dharaseo and the Raichore Doah were restored to him. On 
the other hand, the Nizam ceded certain districts on the left bank of the Godavery, 
traffic on which river was to be free from all duties ; and ai'rec<l tlnit the remainin<r 
Assigned Districts in Berar, together witli other districts making up a gross 
revenue ofRs. 32,00,000, slionld be held in trust by the British Governmont for 
the purposes specified in the Treaty of 18.53 ; but that no demand for accounts 
of the receipts or expenditure of the Assigned Districts should be made. It was 
the object of the British Government to obtain the sovereignty of tlie Assigned 
Districts, so as to administer them throngli any agency it pleased ; but to this the 
Nizam could not be prevailed on to consent. Tlie 'I'reaty of 18(50 does not atliict 
the duties levied on goods imported into or exported from the Nizam’s ti'rritories. 
These remain as before at 5 jier cent., except on salt on which the Nizam is allowed 
to take a higher duty as an offset to the duty levied by the British (rovermnent on 
opium grown in Hyderabad. T wo estates held by relatives of the late Rajah of 
Shorapore, and life pensions to the widows amounting to Rs. 2(5,800 a year are 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

Owing to a misunder.standing between the Nizam and his Minister, the Nizam 
resolved in 1 SGI to remove Salar Jung from office, iiotwithstaiiding the remon- 
strances of the Resident. But the Briti.sh Govornment refii.sed to give countenance 
to the dismissal ofa Minister who liad so admirably disebarged the duties of his oflice, 
and reminded the Nizam tliat no ruler, whatever bis power or capacity for 
' governing, can afford to dispense with an able and I'aitliful Minister, and that thti 
Nizam’s proceedings would be viewed as anything rather than as a jiroof of wisdom 
and justice. Salar Jung wa.s maintained in office. 

The Nizam has been created a Knight of the Most Rx.ilted (.)rder of the Star 
of India. In 18(51 ho conferred (No. XV 111.) on the Resident authority to 
inquire into and punish offences committed by Jturopeans and others in the 
Hyderabad territory, '['he chief if not the only practical value of this Siimmd 
consists in the proof it affords that the Nizam distinctly consents to the trial of 
such offences by the British (Tovernmetit and waives ail claim to have them tried 
in liis own ('uurts. But the Sunnud of itself <loes not vest the Besident with 


power to try and sentence British .subject for ofl’ences committed in the Nizam’s 
territories. The I’nitish (lovernment alone can confer such power. 'The practice 
of the Resident tlierefore is to act on the Sunnud only to the limited extent of 
transmitting such offenders to a Court in British territory for trial. 

The Nizam has receiv'ed a guarantee (No. XIX.) that any succession t(» his 
State, which may be in accordance with Mahomedan law and the customs of his 
family, Avill be recognized. 

The area of the Hyderabad territory is 95,337 square miles and the 
population 10,GGG,080, Tlie only feudatory of the Nizam is the Rujah of (judwal, 
w’ho is itidepcndent in his internal administration so long us he pa^ s an annual 
tribute of Rs. 1,15,000. 


No. I. 


Treaty with the Nizam, 1759. 

A cop}' of Requests made by ('olonel Forde to Nawab Salabut Jung, 
and his compliiince thereto, in his own hand. 

The whole of tlie Circar of Masulipatarn, with eight districts, as well as tlie 
Circar of Nizam pa tarn, and the districts of Condavir and Wacul manner, slmll be 
given to the English Company as an cnarn (or free gift), anti the ^'iinnutis grantetl 
to them in the same manner as was done to the French. 

The Nawab Salabut .Jung will oblige the French troops which arc in his 
country^ to pass the river (Janges within fifteen days ; or .send them to 
Pondicherry', or to any other place out of the Deccan country, on tlie other side of 
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the river Kistna ; iu|ijture he will not suffer them to have a settlement in this 
country, on any account whatsoever, nor keep them in his service, nor assist them, 
nor call them to his assistance. 

The Nawab will not demand or call Gauzepetty Rauze to an account for 
what he has collected out of the Circars belonjjing to the French, nor for the 
computation of the revenues of his own country, in the present year ; but let 
him remain peaceable in it in future, and according to the computaion of the 
revenues of his country before the time of the French, agreeably to the 
custom of his grandfather and father, and as was then paid to the Circar, so he 
will now act and pay accordingly to the Circai*, and if he (the Rajah) does 
not agree to it, then the Nawab may do what he pleases. In all cases the 
Nawab will not assist the enemies of the English nor give them protection. 

The English Company, on their part, will not assist the Nawab’s enemie.s nor 
give them protection. 

Dated, moon Narnadan, the Kith Hegira, 1172, which is the 1 . 4th of May 1759. 

1 swear by God and his Prophet, and upon the holy Alcoran, that I with 
ploiisure agree to the requests specified in this paper, and shall not deviate from 
it even an hair’s breadth. 

Firman from the Mogul for the Northern (Jircars, 17(15. 

In these happy times, our Firman, full of splendour and worthy of obedience, 
i.s descended, purporting, that whereas Salnliut Jung Bahadoor, Soub'adar of the 
Deccan, conferred the Circar of Siccacole, &c., on the French Company, and that 
in consequence of its not being. conlirmed by us, either by Firmau or otherwise, 
the high, mighty, glorious Chiefs of the Khans, chosen of the Omrahs, Sepoy* 
Sirdars, truly faithful, wortl’.y of receiving favours and obligations, our invariable 
and never-failing friends and well-wishers, tlie English Company (having sent a 
large force for that purpose) did expel the French tlierefrom •, we, therefore, in 
consideration of the fidelity and good wishe.s of the above high, mighty, &c,, &c., 
English Company, have from our throne, the basis of the world, given them the 
aforementioned (dircars, by way of enam or free gift (without the least particiption 
of any person whatever in the same), from the beginning of the Eussul of 
Tucciincooul, in the year of Phasely 1172, equal to the month of April 1762 ; it 
is incumbent, therefore, on you, our sons, Cinrahs, V'iziers, Governors, 
Mootsuddccs, for tlic aflairs of our Dewanship, Mootecophils, for those of our 
kingdom, jaghirdars, and karorees both now and herealter, for ever and ever, to 
use your endeavours in the strengthening and carrying into e.xecution this our 
ino.st high command, and to cede and give up to the abovementioned English 
Company, tlieir lieirs and descendants, tor ever and ever, the aforesaid Circars, 
and esteeming them likewise free, exempt, and safe from all displacing or removal, 
by no means whatever either molest or trouble them on account of the Dewan’s 
oliice or those of our Imperial (dourt. 

Looking upon thi.s high Firmau jis an absolute and jwsitive order, obey 
it implicitly. 

Dated the 24th of the moon Soj)har, in the sixth year of our reign, equal to 
the 12th of August 1765. 

Forms made use of on the back of the Firman. 

From the Secretary setting forth that Mis Majesty had been pleased to sign a 
petition (supposed to be from the Company) of the same date as the Firman, 
directing that whereas Salabiit Jung Bahadoor, Soubadar of the Deccan, conferred 
the Circar of Siccacole, &c., on the French Company, and that in consequence of 
its not being confirmed by His Majesty, either by Firman or otherwise, the high, 
rnight3% &o., &c., English (having sent a large force for that purpose) did expel 
the said French therefrom ; Ilis Majesty, therefore, in consideration of the fidelity 
of the aforesaid English Company, has given them (without the participation of 
any person whatever in the same) the above-mentioned Circars by way of cnatn 
oi- free gift. 
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Then follow two orders from the Mogul ; the first supposed to be in his 
own hand, addressed to his son, Mirza Mahomed Akbur Shall Bahadoor, telling him 
to comply with the contents of this Firman ; the otlier directing that the 
English Com|)any be under his son’s command or in his Kessaula. 

The whole attested, under Kazzi inauyet Khan’s seal, to be a true copy from 
the original. 

No. II. 

Treaty with the Nizam, 17G(i. 

A Treaty of perpetual honour, favour, alliance, and attachment, between the 
great Nawab, high in station, famous as the sun, Nawab Ausuph Jah Nizam- 
ool-Moolk Nizam»ud-l)owlah Meer Nizam Ally Khan Bahadoor I’hutta Jung 
Sepoy Sirdar, and the Honourable English Ea.st India Company : signed, 
sealed, and ratified, on the one part, by His Highness the said Nawab ; 
and on the other by John Calliaud, Esq., Brig.adier-Generai, invested with 
full powers, on behalf of the said Company. Hone at Hyderabad, the 9th 
of the moon Gemace-dussun\’, in the year of Hegira 1180, equfil to the I2th of 
November 17(>G. 

Article I. 

The two contracting parties do, by virtue of this Treaty of honour, favour, 
alliance and friendship, solemnly engage a mutual a.ssistance to esteem the 
ene/nies of one the enemies of both ; and contrariwise, the friend.s of one the 
friends of the other. 

Article 2. 

Tiie Honour.ahle English East India Company, in return for the gracious 
favours received from His Highness, consisting of 8mmuds for the five Circars of 
Ellour, Siccacole, Rajahmundry. .Moostafuruugger and Moortizanugger, ex[)ressing 
the free gift thereof oti them and their heirs, for ever and ever, do hereby promise 
and engage to have a body of their trot)ps ready to settle t he affairs of His 
Highness’s government in everything that is right and proper, whenever niquired; 
provided that they be at liberty to withdraw the wliole, or siicii ]iart tliereof as 
they shall judge j)fopcr, Avhenever either the safety of their own settlements and 
possessions, or the peace and tranquillity of tlie (iirnatic, he. tlie least endangered: 
in case of falling out of wliich eircumstancos (which (iod forbid) they do promise 
and engage to give the most timely notice thereof to His Highness in their power. 

Article 3. 

The Honourable English East India (h)rny)any do iiirtlier engage and 
promise that in wliatiwcr year the assistance of their troops shall not be required, 
they will pay to His Uighne.ss, as a consideration for the. free gift of tlie above- 
mentioned fiA'c Circars, for ever and ever, tlie following .sums, by kists, as sped lied 
in the 8th Article of this treaty, viz., for the three Circars of llaj.amutulry, Ellour 
and Moostafurnugger, five lakhs of rupees ; and foi' tho.se of Siceaeole and 
Moortizanugger, as soon as they are in their liands, and the settling the same 
is well effected, two lakhs each ; in iitl nine lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Article 4. 

The reduction of the Siccacole (hrear, by the bles.sing of God, the ( 'ornpany 
will effect as soon as possible ; but that of Moortizanugger, in consideration of 
His Highness having, by former agreements, given it to Ids brother Bazalut Jung 
as ajagliir, the Honourable English East India Company do prorai.se and engage 
not to take possession of until it be His Highness’s pleasma?, cr until the demise 
of his said brother j but to prevent all future disputes and <lifHculties that may 
hereafter arise concerning the same, the aforesaid (Jompany do further e.Kplain 
their intentions in the following Article : — 

Article 5. 

As the Circar of Moortizanugger borders on that of Nizampatam and the 
country of the Carnatic, which by virtue of the former and present Treatie.s and 
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alliances, the aforesaid Company arc bound to maintain and protect in all its 
extent, therefore in case the said Bazalut Junpf, his Agents or dependents, should 
cause any disturbances to the prejudice thereof, it is hereby agreed on by both 
parties that the afoi’esaid Company shall then have it in their power to take 
immediate possession of that Circiir. ^ 

Article 6. 

As, by the tenor of the second Article of this Treat}’’, the aforesaid Company 
have engaged to furnish a body of troops to bo ready to march to the assistance 
of His Highness, it is agreed on by both parties that the exposes thereof shall 
be paid in the following manner, to wit, if the expense of thef number of troops 
His Highness may require should fall short of the sum of the five lakhs of Rupees 
mentioned to be paid for the three Circars of Raj ah mun dry, Ellour, and Moostafur- 
nugger, the Company will account to His Highness for what balance may remain 
due ; and in case ol' its exceeding the above-mentioned sum, the afoi’esaid Company 
do hereby engage themselves to be answerable lor the payment of the remainder. 
The same agreement, in like manner, to hold good for the sums stipulated to be 
paid for the two Circars of Siccacole and Moortizanugger, when settled. 

Article 7. 

In consideration of the fidelity, attachment, and services of the aforesaid 
Company, and the dependence His Highness has upon them, his said Highness, 
out of his great favour, does hereby entirely acquit the above-mentioned Circars 
of all arrears and demands, down to the present date of these writings. 

Article iS. 

In case the assistance', ol (he Honourable Company’s troops is not required? 
the annual stipulated sum, e.\pressed in the third Article of tliis Treaty, the afore- 
said Company do engage to pay, in three kists, after the following manner, and to 
give Soucar security for the same, viz., the first paymeitt the IHst of March ; the 
second the .^>(ith of .June ; and the tliird the .‘list of October. 

Article 1). 

Whoiutver His Highness goes into winter (piarters, and the troo|)S of the other 
Sirdars have leave for that purpose, tliose of the aforesaid Company shall have 
leave also to depart to their own country. 

Article l(t. 

His Highness engages to give as early notice as possible, not less 
than three inontlis, of the service in whieli he will require the as.sist- 
anoe of the troops of tiie aforesaid Company, that they may have 
timely notice to make the necessary |)repartions, .and that the number of troops 
sent may be suflicient for the service re<{uired of them, of which the afoi’esaid Com- 
pany are to be left the entire and s'de judges ; and as the success of all 
expeditions depends much upon secrecy in council, both [larties do hereby engage 
themselves not to reveal any such ilesigns as they may communicate to each other 
until every tiling on both sides is ready for e.xccution. 

Article 1 1 . 

The Jlononrable English East India Company, in consideration of the diamond 
mines, with the villages appertaining thereto, liaving been always defiondent upon 
His Highness’s Government, do liereby agree tliattlie same shall remain in his 
possession now also. 

Article 12. 

His Highness, in order to con viuco the Avholo world of the great confidence 
and trust he reposes in the English nation, agrees and consents that the fort of 
Condapillee sliall lie entirely garrisoned by the troops of tlie aforesaid Cotiipany ; 
in consideration of wliich the aforesmM Company do hereliy agree and consent 
likewise that there lie a killadar therein on the part of His Highness, and tluit tlic 
usual jaghir anuc.xcd to the killudary shall be ceded to liim. 
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Article 13. 

In virtue of this Treaty of mutual favour, alliance, and friendship, between the 
two contracting parties, His Highness promises and engages to assist the aforesaid 
Company with his troops when required : reserving to liitnself the same liberty of 
withdrawing the whole, or any part thereof, in the same manner as is expressed, 
for the aforesaid Company, in the second Article of this Treaty, whenever the sairn* 
shall become necessary. 

V Article 14. 

In virtue of tnh above Treaty of favour, alliance, and friendship, both parties 
do mutually and solemnly engage to the {)unctual and strict observance of all ami 
every one of the above-mentioned Articles, that from this time all doubts and 
suspicions shall cease between them, and in their room a perpetual, just, ami sincere 
contideucc be establislied, so that the great affairs of the Deccan govermnent and 
the business of the Company may increase every day in honour, riches, aud 
happiness, from generation to generation. 

In confirmation of which. His Highness, on the one part, and John Calliami, 
Esquire, Brigadire-General, invested w'ith full powers from the English Company, 
on the other, have hereunto affixed their hands and seals. 

Dated in Hyderabad the 9th of the moon Gemace-dnssuiiy, in tlio year of tlic 
Hegira 1180, equal to the 12th of November 170(5. 

Translation of a Sunnud, under the seal of Nizam Ally Khan for the five Circars. 

Bo it known to the deesmookees, deespondees, muccmldums, liusbandriK')i. 
and inhabitants of the (Jircars of Rajamuudry, Ellour, Moostalurnugger, Siccac-olir 
and Moortizaiiuggcr, belonging to the Soubusbip of Ilyderabed, that out of our 
great favour and goodess, from the Otli of the moon Geniacc-dussuny, in the year of 
Phasely 1170, equal to the 12tli of November 170(5, the whole of the said (’ircars 
(the jaghir of the Moostafurnugger, Coudapillee fort, ami the usual villages 
appertaining to the diamond mines excepted) are ’now givtm to ami coiiferred upon 
llie European English (mnipauy by way of eiiaiu, or free gift, for ever and over, 
agreeable to their petition signed by us ; in rcttirn for wliicb, (Iioy the I'inglisii 
Company are to pay the animal sum of nine lakhs of Kupeos, ami to stand to all 
sebbendy charges, and whatever earthly or heavenly inischams's may happen : you. 
therefore, our abov»;-ineiitioned deesmookees, &e., arc' hereby rtMiuired, with conleui- 
ed minds, to live in obedictiee to the above Company’s dejinties, ami to pay tie' 
proper revenues at the lixed and stated times. 

Looking upon this as a positive order, ol>ey it accordingly. 

Dated the 9(h of the moon Gemac.e-du.ssuiiy, in the year of the Hegira 1 lN<t, 
equal to the 1 2th of November 170(5. 

Translation of a Discharge, under the seal of .Nizam Ally Khan, to ( Inidef-oid 
Moolk Serajah Dowlah Anneverdeen Khan Bahadoor Moonsoor dung, Eoujdai 
of the Carnatic Payen Gaut, from the Borders of the Palnaiid country to lie- 
further extremity of tiiose of the Malavar country, and to (lie son.-' and lu irs 
of the said Omdct-ool-Moolk Bahadoor. 

In consideration of the fididity and attachineiit the .siid ()in'li‘l-ool-.Moi)lk 
Bahadoor has promised and engaged to my Court l»y the means of General 
Calliaud, and in return for the sum of live lakhs of liupei-s (agreeable to the petition 
hereunto mentioned, countersigned by us) this discharge is now given to liini, llie 
said Omdet'ool-Moolk, his sons and heirs, for the whole of the above-mentioned 
countries, as well the past, present, as the future also. 

Translation of the Petition supposed to be presented I'v Onidet-ool-?dooll< 

Bahadoor’s V'^akeel. 

In consequence of the fidelity and attaiduncnt Oomdet-ool-Moolk Balimbtor 
has promised and engaged to Your Higlines.s’s Court by the means of Genuial 
Calliaud, I beg leave to hope that, in return for the sum of five lakhs of Itujiees, :x 
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discharge for the past, present, and future may be given to him fthe said Oomdet- 
ool-Moolk Bahadoor), his sons and heirs, for the Carnatic, from the herders of 
the Palnaud country to the further extremity of those of the Malavar country. 

])ated the 9th of the moon Gemace-dussuny in the year of the Hejira 1180, 
equal to the 12th of November 1766. 

Translation of an Obligation given to His Highness Nizam Ally, by General 
Calliaud on the part of the Nawab Serajah Dowlah. 

Whereas evil-minded people have taken great pains, by false representations 
an^ otherwise, to instil doubts and suspicious into His Highness’s mind regarding 
Oomdct-ool-Moolk Serajah Dowlah Anneverdecn Khan Bahadoor ; in order, 
therefore, to prevent all causes for the same in future, and strengthen and establish, 
in the strongest manner, the alliance, attachment, and fidelity, between His 
Highness the said Oomdet-ool-MooIk Bahadoor and the English Company, I, John 
Calliaud, Esq., Brigadier-General, do hereby promise and engage, on the part of 
the said Oomdet-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, that he w’ill do nothing prejudicial to the 
interests cf His Highness, or contrary to the friendship and alliance by the means 
of the said Company now happily established between them, for the true and just 
performance of which the aforesaid Company do hereby become securities. 

Given at Hyderabad, the 11th of the moon Gemace-dussuny, in the year of 
the Heigra 1180, equal to the 14th of November 1766. 

'I'ranslation of an Obligation given to His nighness Nizam Ally, by General 
Calliaud, on the part of the Nawab Serajah Dowlah. 

I, John Calliaud, Esq., Brigadier-General, do hereby pron)ise and engage, on 
the part of Orndet-ooI-Moolk Serajah Dowlah Bahadoor, that agreeable to the 
terms which His Highness has done for him, he, the said Omdet-ool-Moolk 
Bahadoor, one month after my arrival at Madras, shall pay into the hands of 
Soucars, for the use of his said Highness, the sum of five lakhs of Rupees, for the 
performance of which the Company are hereby made securities. 

Dated at Hyderabad, the lltb of the moon Gemace-dussuny, in the year of the 
Hegira 1180, equal to the 14th of November 1766. 

No. in. 

Treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance with the Nawab of the Carnatic and the 

Soubah of the Deccan, 1 7 68. 

A Treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance made and concluded at Fort St, 
George, between the Honourable Unitid Company of Mei chants of England 
trading to the East Indies, in conjunction with the Nawab Wolau JahOomdet- 
ool-.Moolk IJnimecr-ool-llind Serajah Dowlah Anneverdeen Khan Bahadoor 
Moonsoor Jung, Sippa Sirdar of the Carnatic Payeti Gant, on the one part, 
and the great Nawab high in station, Ausiiph Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk Meer 
Nizam Ally Khan Bahadoor Phnttali Jung Sippa Sirdar, Soubah of the Deccan, 
on the otlier [lart ; by the Honourable Charles Bonrebior, Ksq., President and 
Governor of Fort St. George, and the Council thereof, on behalf of the said 
English East liulia Company ; the Nawab Woolau Jah Oomdet-ool-Moolk, on 
behalf of himself, as Nawab of the Carnatic ; and the Nawab Recun-ood- 
Dowlab Dewan, invested with full pow'ers, on behalf of t!ie said Nawab Au.suph 
Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk, bis heirs and succes.sors, as 8onbah of the Deccan. Done 
on the 23rd day of February in the year 1768 of the Christian era, and on the 
‘Itb of the moon Shevaul, in the year of the Heigra 1181. 

Whereas, on the 12th of November, in the year of the Christian era 1766, or 
on. the 9th of the moon Gemace-dussuny in the year of the. Hegira 1180, a Treaty 
was concluded at Hyderabad by and between General John Calliaud, invested with 
full powers, on behalf of the English Ea.st India Company, and the Nawab Ausuph 
Jah Nizam-ooI-Moolk, &c., on behalf of himself, as Soubah of the Deccan, with a 
design to establish an honourable and lasting friendship and alliance between the 
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two contracting powers ; and whereas some misunderstandings have since arisen, 
which have perverted the intent of the said Treaty, and kindled up the flames of 
war ; now belt known to the ‘whole world, that the before-mentioned Nawab 
Ausuph Jah and the English Company, with the Nawab Wolaii Jah, have entered 
into another Treaty of the strictest friendship and alliance, on the following 
conditions : — 

Article 1. 

The exalted and illustrious Emperor of Hindustan, Shah Allum Tadtcha, 
having, out of his gracious favour and in consideration of the attachment and 
services of the English East India Company, given and granted to them for ever 
by way of enaiii, or free gift, the live Circars of Moostafurnugger, Hajahinundry, 
Siccacole, Moortizanugger, or Oondavir, by his royal Firman, dated the 12th of 
August, 1765, or on the 24th of the moon Suphur, in the 6th year of his reign ; 
and the Nawab Ausuph Jah Nizam-ooI-Moolk, as Soubah of the Deccan, having by 
the second and third articles of the aforementioned Treaty, ceded and surrendered 
by Suniiuds, under his hand and seal, to the Flnglish East India Company for ever 
the aforementioTied five Circars, it is now further acknowledged and agreed by the 
said Ausuph Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk, Soubah of the Deccan, that the said Company 
shall enjoy and hold for ever, as their right and property, the said five Circars, on 
the terms hereafter mentioned. 

Article 2, 

By the aforeincntioned Treaty of Hyderabad it was stipulated that the Nawab 
Ausuph Jah having given the Circar of Moortizanugger, as a jaghir to his brother 
the Nawab Ummeer-ool-Oomrah, Soujah-oobMoolk, Baliadoor Bazalut Jung, the 
Company sliould not take possession of the said Circar till after the death of Ikazalut 
Jung, or till lie broke the friendship with the said Company by raising disturbances 
in the country of Nizampatam or the Carnatic ; and though tlie Company might 
justly claim a right to lake possession of the said Circar, from the late conduct 
of liazalut Jung, yet in consideration of their friendship for Ausupli Jah and his 
family, and that they may not distress his allairs by obliging him to provide his 
brother Bazalut Jung with another jaghir, the Company do agree and consent 
that Bazalut Jung still hold the Circar of Moortizanugger, on the aforesaid 
conditions, or till it be the pleasure of Ausufdi Jah that the Company should take 
possession thereof; provided that the said Bazalut Jung returns immediately to 
his own country of Adony, and neither keeps with nor receives frorn J lyder-Naique 
any vakeel or correspondencti, but lives in peace and harmony with the Englisli 
Company and the Nawab Wolau Jah, and gives no protection or assistance whatever 
to the said naique, or any of his peo[)Ie, nor any other enemies of tlie Company, or 
the Nawab of Wolau Jah, but if this Article shall at any time be infringed, the 
Company shall be at liberty by virtue of this Treaty to take possession of and kee[» 
the Circar of Mortizanugger in the same manner as tlie other four, and tlie Nawal» 
Ausuph Jah engages to assist them therein with his troops, if necessary. 

Article 3. 

The fort of Condapillee with its jaghir shall f(»r ever hereart(.*r remain in 
possf 3 Ssion of the English Company, and l>e garrisoned with tlieir troops, under 
their own officers only, notwithstanding anything to the contrary stipulated in tlie 
12th Article of the Treaty of Hyderabad. 

Article 4. 

Narraindoo, one of tlie zemindars of the Circar of Siccacole, having lately 
raised disturbances in the Itchapore country, ami relused (as he alleges, in 
conformity to the Nawab Ausuph Jah’s orders) to pay his rents, or obedience te 
the Company, the Nawab Ausuph Jah agrees, on the signing and exchange of the 
present Treaty, to write letters not only to Narraindoo but to all the zemindars in 
the Circars of Ellour, Moostafurnugger, Rajahmuiidrv, and Siccacole, acquainting 
them that they are in future to regard the English Company as their sovereign, and 
to pay their rents and obedience to the said Company, or their deputies, without 
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raising any troubles or disturbances. The Nawab Ausuph Jah furtlier agrees that 
be will not in future encourage or protect, in raising troubles or disobedience, any 
zemindars, renters, or servants of the English Com'pany, or the Nawab Wolau Jab, 
who on their parts engage the same to His Highness Ausuph Jah. 

Article 5. 

It has been the constant desire and endeavour of the English Company and 
the Nawab Wolau Jah to preserve their possessions in peace, and to live on terms 
of friendship with the Soubah of the Deccan : they still desire to do the same ; and 
though the operations of war have lately obliged the Company to send their troops 
towards Hyderabad, and to take possession of the Circars of Commauiet and 
Worangole, yet, as a proof of their friendship for the Nawab Ausuph Jah, &cr. 
Soubah of the Deccan, on the signing and exchange of this Treaty, the Company’s 
troops shall be recalled to the fort of Commamet, from whence they shall also retire 
into their own (hrears, so soon as the Soubah with his army has crossed the Kistna, 
leaving the fort of Commamet to the Soubah’s deputy. And, as a further proof 
of the Company’s sincere desire to preserve a friendship with the Soubah of the 
Deccan, they agree to bury in oblivion what is past, and to pay him annually lor 
the space of six years, to be computed from the 1st of January 17(58, or the 10th 
of the moon Shibaun, in the year of the Hegira 1181, the sura of two lakhs of Arcot 
Rupees, at Madras or Masulipatam, that is to say, one lakh on the 31st of March, 
and also one lakh on the 31st of October, or two lakhs every year, and otie lakh 
more at each of these periods, whenever the Circar of Condavir is put into the 
Company’s possession. The Company moreover promise, that if they peaceably 
possess the Ci rears during the aforesaid teim of six years and the Soubah gives 
them no trouble, lliey will pay annually, from tlie 1st of January 1774, the sum 
of five lakhs, in two equal payments, a.s before expressed, or of seven lakhs, if 
Condavir be then in their possession ; hut in case tlie Souliah, or the Mahrattas by 
his instigation, should invade the Circars of Carnatii;, or they, or any olhw power, 
should conquer the Circars from the English Company, the ])aymeut of the said 
sums shall be suspended till peace and the Circars are restored to the t’ornpany. 

Article 0. 

It was stipulated in the former Treaty made at Hyderabad that the (.'ompany 
and the Soubah should mutually assist each other with their troops when required, 
and their own atfairs would permit. ; l)ut it being ap[)ielieud(Ml at present that such 
an agreement may .subject both parties to difficulties, and tliat misunderstandings 
may arise on that account, it is now agreed only that a mutual peace, coulldence, 
and friendship, shall subsist for ever between the Knglisli (Company, His Highness 
Asuph Jah, and the Xawab Wolau Jah ; the enemies of either shall be regarded 
as the enejiiies of tlie other two [lowers, and the friends of eillicr be treated as the. 
triends of all ; and in case any troubles should arise, or any enemies invade the 
countries under the government of either of the contracting parties, the other two shall 
give no counteiinnce or assistance to such enemies or invaders. The Company and the 
Nawab Wolau Jah. willing, however, to show their vohuitary attachment to the 
t?oubiili, will always be ready to semi two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of 
artillery, niauiied by Kuropean.s, whenever the Soubah shall require them and the 
situation of their affiiirs will allow of such a body of troops to march into tlie 
Deccan, provided the Soubah pays the expense during the time that the said troop.s 
are employed in his service. 

Article 7. 

The e.xalted and illu.strions Emperor, Sliah Allum, having been pleased, out 
of hivS great favour and high esteem for the Nawab Wolau Jali, to give and grant 
to him ami his oldest son, Meyen-ool-MooIk Omdet-ool-Oorarah, and their heirs, 
for ever, tlie government of the Carnatic Payen (laut and the countries dependent 
thereon, by hi ! royal Finnan bearing date the 2Gth of August 17 G.o, or the 27t.h 
of the moon Ziiphur, in tlie sixth year of the said Emperor’s reign ; and the Nawab 
Ausuph Jah Nizam-ool-Moolk, &c., having also, out of his affection and regard for 
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the said Nawab Wolau Jaii, released liini, bis son Meyen-ool-MooIk, &c., an<l 
their heirs, in succession, for ever, from all dependence on tlio Deccan, and given 
him a full discharge of all demands, past, present and to come, on the said Carnatic 
Payen Gant, by a Suiinud, under his hand and seal, dated the 12th of November, 
1766 ; in consideration of the said Nawab Wolau dah having paid the Soubah live 
lakhs of Rupees, it is now agreed and acknowledgoil by the said Ausnph Jali 
Nizam-ool-Moolk that the said Nawab Wolati Jah, and after biin his son Meyeu- 
ool-Moolk and their licirs in sncce.ssion, shall enjoy for ever as an nltnmguli, or frc<; 
gift, the government of the Carnatic Payen Gant, in tlie fullest and amplest manner, 
the said Nawab Ausufili Jab promising and engaging not to hold or keep up any 
kind of correspondence with any person or ]iersons in tbos.aid Carnatic Payen Cant 
or in the Circars before and now ceded to the English Company, except the 
said Nawab Wolau Jah or the said Engli.sh Company, by tlic means of their 
President and Council of IMadras, who, ou their part, in conjunction witli the said 
Nawab Wolau Jah, engage likewise not to hold or inaintaiii any correspondence 
with any person or persons in the Deccan, t'xcept the Nawab Ausiijih Jah, his 
Dewan, and the securities whose names are hereunto suhscribed. 

Article 

The Nawab Ausnph Jab, out of his great rcganl and allcclion, aixl irom other 
considerations, having been {ileascd to grant and confer on the Nawab Wolan Jah, 
and his oldest son Mcyen-ool-MooIk Omdet-ool-Omrah, several Snimuds, viz . — 

An ultmngah Sunnud for the whole of the Carnatic. 

An nltnmgah Snrmiid for the whole of the [lergnimah of Iinnngimdela, with 
the Gudda of Ghunpoora. 

An uUumgali kSnnnnd for the wliole of tlie villages of Cathasera, Ac, 

An ultuingah Snnnnd for the killadary of the fort of Colaur. 

An ultunigali Sunnud for the whole ol the district of Sonedanpe ; and a full 
and ample Sunnud, containing a discliarge for all demands, ]»ast, present, and 
lutnre, on account of the Carnatic, &c. 

It is hereby agrei'd that all and every one of tliese Siinnnds sliall he roganled 
equally binding with any other Article of the Treaty, and he as duly observed by 
the Nawab Ausnph Jah as if entered liore at full length. 

Article Jf. 

llyder Naicine having fur some years past nsnr|*ed the government of the 
Morisore country, and given great disturbances to his neighbours liy attacking and 
taking irom many ol I hem their possessions, and having so ];ilely invaded and laid 
waste with fire and sAxonl the po.ssessions ol llu* English (Joinpaiiy and the Nawab 
A\’olau Jah in the Carnatic, it is certainly necessary for their peace and lor the 
general henefit of all tlie neighbouring powers, that the said Naiipic should he 
punished and reduced, so lliat ho may not hereafter have the (lower to give any 
(lorsoii further trouble : to this end, the Nawab Ausnph .lab hmidiy declares and 
juakes known to all the world, that he rogimls the said Nai'jne as a rebel and 
usurper, and as such divests him of, and revokes from him, all Snimuds, honours, 
distinctions, conferred by himself or any other Soubah of tlie Deee-an, liecansc the 
said Naifjne lias deceived the Nawab Ausnph Jah, liroken his agreement, and 
rendered liimself unworthy of all further countcnanec and favours. 

Article ](). 

That the hdnglisli Com[ianv may hereafter carry on their trade peaceably on 
this coast of Coromandel, .and .also ou the coast ol Malabar, and that they, 
with the Nawab Wolan Jah, may bold the Carnatic and their other possession- 
in (leace, it appears necessary that the countries of Carnatic Ihalagante, belonging 
to tlie soubad.ary of Viziapore, now or lately possessed by llyder Naiqne, .should 
lie under the inanagement and protection of tho>e wlio will do justice and 
pay olicdience to the liigh commands from Coiut : it is thcrelore agreed liv tin; 
Nawab Ausnph Jah, that he shall relinquish to tin* English Company all his right 
to the-Dewany ol the said Carnatic llalagaule, lielonging to tlic sonbadary oi 
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Viziapore, .niul that tlie Coin{)aii}' shalJ present an urzee, or petition, to the royal 
presence, to obtain from the Emperor Shah Allum a Firman, conlirming and 
approving their right thereto. But tliat the Mawab Ausuph Jali, as Soubah of the 
Deccan, may not lose his dignity or tlie revenue arising from the said countries, the 
Siugli.sh Company agree to pay him annually, out of the Dewany collection, from 
the time they are in possesion thereof, the sum of seven lakhs of A rcot Rupees, 
including Durbar charge.s, being the sum annually paid heretofore, in two equal 
payments, at the space of six months from each other, provided the said Ausuph 
Jail, Soubah of the Deccan, assists the said Company and the Nawab Wolau Jah in 
punishing Hyder Naiipie, and neither receives from or sends either vakeels or 
letters to him. 

Article II. 

As the English Comjianv do not intend to deprive the Mahratta.s ot their chout, 
any more than the iSoubah of his peslicush, which u.sed to be paid trom tho 
Carnatic Balagautc, belonging to the soubadary of VJziapore, now or lately 
possessed by Hyder Naique, it is hereby agreed, and the Company willingly promi.se 
to pay the Malirattas regular!}'’ and annnally Avithout trouble for the Avhole ehoiit, 
ns settled in former times, troin the time tlie saiil countries shall be under the 
Company’s protection as Devvan ; provided, however, that tho Malirattas guarantee 
to the Company the peaceable possession of the said Dewany : to tliis end, the 
Nawah Ausuph Jah promises to use Ids best endeavours, jointly witli the English 
and tlie Nawab Wolau Jah, to settle witli the Malirattas eoncerning the chout ot 
the. said countries, how and where it is to be [laid, so that there may be no 
disturbances liereafter on tiiat account between any ofthe coiilracting parties or tho 
Malirattas. 

Arlieh; 12. 

All the rorcg<iiiig Article's are sincerely agi'ced to liy the subscribing parties, 
who re.solve faithl'ully to execute and abide by tlie same, so that a firm and lasting 
friendshi|> may mutually subsist between them ; and while such an alliance subsists, 
what [lower will dare to distm h the posse.ssions of either party ? 'J'he English 
('ompnny and the Nawah Wolau Jah will endeavour on all occasions to show their 
friendship and atlachment to the Nawab Aiisupli Jah Nizani-ool-Moolk as soubah 
ofthe Deccan, and look on the siqiport of that (lovernnient as the supjiort of their 
own ; in short, there will be no manner of dillereiice in interest between them. 

In, witnes.s and eonlirmatiou of all the above Articles, and every part of the 
aforegoing Treaty, we wiiu.se names are under-written have intercliangeably 
.subscribi'd to and sealed three iiistrumcnis, of the same tenor and date, w/e., tlie 
President and Council of Fort St. Ceorgo, on behalf of the English East India 
( ‘omiiaiiy, at (hat [ilaee, (his 2(i(h day of l‘’elirn.ary, in (he year of the Chri.stiati era 
i7(i!S : (he Nawah Ansnph Jah, Soubah of the Deccan, at hi.s (Jaiiip, near Pillere, 
on the 22iid day of (he moon Slievaul in the year of the Hegira, 1181; and the 
Nawab Wolau .Jah, for lilniself, at h’ort St, Ceorge, tlie 7th day of the moon 
Slievaul, ill llic 1181st year of the Hegiru. 

(si«iic.i) cn.MM.Ks nocnciJiKK. 

M’l,,. „ SAMUKl, AnOLliV. 

■lon.N' c.M.r.. 

Coinpniiy i d UKOKfiE srUA ri’ON. 

„ (iEORGE DAWSON. 

Siial. JAMES UOl RCIJIKR. 

GEORGE MAGKEV. 

iV. li . — The names of tlie contracting parties were transposed in the [larts 
kept by eacli of tlierii, and each took the prceedence by turn. 

The above contracting parties, to wit, the President and Council of Fort St. 
George, on behalf of the Engli.sji East India Coiiijiany ; the great Nawab, high in 
station, Ausuph Jah, Soubah ofthe Deccan ; and the" Nawab M^olau Jah, Soubah 
of Mahomedpoor, having duly considered, and voluntarily entered into the above 
Articles, Avliich they liave respectively signed and sealed in our presence, we, whose 
names are hereunto .subscribed, do solemnly promise and engage, under our hands 
o so 
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and seal, that we will guarantee to the said English Company and the Nawah 
Wolau Jah, the due and just observance of the above Treaty on the part ut the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah, 

Tho Soal of 

I take God to witness that of my own free will 1 am scemity. iiuccun-ud- 

Dowlah. 


1 swear by Vencatash and Bail Bahadoor that of my own free 
will and consent I am security. 


Tlio Soal of 
Ram Chumler 
Raiize. 


I swear by Sactasha and Bail Bahadoor that 1 am truly and 
sincerely security. 


The Seal of 
Reer 

Bahadoor, 


I. swear by Vencatash and Bail Baliadoor that of my owm free TiieSoaiof 
will and consent, I, Dundaveram, Vakeel to Mahaudavarow, Ihindit oundavoram. 
Bredane, am security on the part of the said Mahaudavarow. 

N. B. — I’he foregoing guarantee agreement Avas signed and executed, hy the 
gtiarantees subscribing the same, and annexed to tlui parts ol the: Treaty delivered 
to the ('ompany .and the Nawab ; atul to the part delivered to Ni/.am Ally Khan, 
the following gu.arantee or agreement was fixed, viz . — 

The above contracting parties, to wit, the great Naw.ab, high in station, 
Ausiiph .Jah, Soubah of the jDocean ; the Nawab Wolau .lali, of Malioniedpoor ; ami 
the Brosident and Council of Fort St. George, on beh.alf of the English East Imlia 
Company, li.aving duly considered, and voluntarily entered into the above Articles, 
which the s;tid Bresident .and Council, on behalf of the said English E.ast India 
Company, have signed and sealed in my pn-sence, I tin; said Naw.ab Wol.iu Jali, 
whose name is hereunto subserilicd, do solemnly |)romise and engage, under my 
hand and seal, tliat 1 will guarantee to the s.aid Nawab Ausuph .lali the due and 
just obsm vaiice of the above Trc.aty uu the p.irt of the said English lOast Indi.a 
(Jonip.any. 

Till) 

Seal. 

And we, the saiM President and Council of St. Geori»;e on Viehalf of the 
r>aid Past India Company, do solemnly promise and on^viue, under onr 

hands, that we will guarantee to said Nawah Ausuph elali llie due and just 
observance of the above Treaty on the part (»f the said Nawab Wolau fbih. 

(Sigtufi) euAm.KS noi neiiiLK. 

S.\M( l,L .MIDLKV. 

JOHN (AM. 

(iKoKOK S i KA'I rON. 

OKOia;!'. DAWSON. 

JAMKS r.oniClUKlI. 

Gicouai: MACKKV. 

Translation of a Sunnnd, under the Sovibali's sisal, dated tin* 22n<l of the 
moon SlicvanI, Ifeglia 1181, cipial to the 12lh o(* .March 17fi8. 

B(3 it known to tlu^ deesmookees, deespondcies, muccuddems, husbaiKhnen, 
&c., inhabitants of the Rajahmundry, Edlonr, Sloostafu mugger, Moortizaniiggcr 
and Hiccacole Circars, belonging to the Soubahship of Foakund, Booncaud, 
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Hyderabad, that, agreeable to the Firman of Shah Alhira, Padsha Gauze, to tlie 
English East India Company, and my regard and friendship to them (the said 
English East India Company), I have again conferred upon them, by way of 
enain, for over and cvci% all and several of the above Circars, whole and entire, 
together with the fort and jaghir of Condapillee, in consequence of a Treaty of 
friendship and alliance which has lately been concluded between me, the said 
Company, and Ummeer-ool-Hinde Wolau Jah Bahadoor, and which was 
executed, on the part of the said Company, by the Governor and Council of Madras, 
and on the part of Ummeer-ool-Hinde Wolau Jah Bahadoor by himself, in the 
aforesaid place of Madras, the 7th of the n^on Moorah, Hegira 11<S1, equal to the 
26th of February 1 7G8 ; and by me, in the encampment of my victorious 
army, near rillore, this 22nd day of the moon Shevaul, Hegira 1181 : you, therefore, 
the whole of the said deesmookees, deespondees, ly^ueeuddems, &c., look iqion 
the said English East India Company as your masters, and be in every respect 
obedient to them, exerting yourselves in the paiyment to them of the proper 
revenues of the said Circars at the fixed and stated times. 

Look upon tliis as a positive and absolute order, and obey it accordingly. 

Dated as above. 

On the back of the Sunnud are the attestations of the Muttasnddees of the 
offices of Huzoor Mustonphy and Dowan, and copies thereof have been registered 
in their books. ' 

Translation of a iSurmnd, under the Soubah's seal, dated the 22nd of the moon 
Sbevaiil, Hegira 11<S1, equal to the 12tli of Alarcli 1768. 

In tliese tinu'S the Dewanny of tlie Carnatic Balagante country, belonging to 
the Sonbabship of Daurel Zuphur Vizapore, before or now possessed by Hyder 
Naiqne, with the whole of my right and title thereto, has been coidcrred upon tlie 
English East India Company, they, the said English East India Company, 
engaging, after being in possession thereof, to pay annually into my treasury 
(Durbar charges incliidod} tlie sum of seven laklis of Rupees, nnzzur or peslicusli ; 
you, therefore, the zemindars, both high and low, of the said (Jarnatic Balagante 
T^nmtry, belonging to the said Soiibahship, live in due obedience to the said 
Company, paying them the proper revenues thereof at the lixed and stated tim<;s. 
And whereas Hyder Naipie is a rebel and nsnrj)er, 1 liave tJiereforc dei)rived him 
of all las honours and dignities ; you are by no means, tlierefore, to pay any 
attention to his deputies or vakeels, but aia; to sto]) all correspondence either 
with him or iJiem. 

Look upon this as a positive and strict order. 

Dated as above. 

On the back of the Siumnd the petition froin the ^Muttasnddees, supposed to 
l)e presented, is inserted ; and the Mnllasnddees of the several offices of Hiizoor, 
Dewan, and Mnstoiiphy, liave attested that copies thereof have been registered in 
tlicir books. 

Translation ol' a Sunnud, under the Soubah’s seal, dated the 21st of the moon 
Shevaul, Hegira 1.181, equal lo the 11th March 1768. 

In these times, agreeable to the liigh Firman of Shah Alltim, Padsha Gauze, 
tlie Dewany Rocksliigurry and Meer Autushy of the Carnatic Payen Gant and 
Balagante countries, from the hanks of the river Klstna towards 1‘nlnaur to the 
boundaries of Bombay (including the Mglavar country), together with the whole 
of the forts, jaghirdars, zemindars, pollygans, killadars, enaindar.s, rozeeuedars, &c., 
belonging thereunto, liave been conferred, by way of enam idtumgan, avIioIo ami 
entire, Aviibont the piarticipation of any one, upon Omdct-ool-Oinrah Meyen-ool- 
Moolk A isy e d-oo 1 - .D o w 1 a h 11 usscin Ally Kluin Bahadoor Zoolpheaur Jung : you, 
therefore, our sons, brothers, ollicers, and ^Inttasuddecs, of the Nizamship of the 
Deccan, and Mootecopliils of our allairs, both new and old, at present 
and to come, agreeable lo the above Firman and tin’s Sunnud, exert yourselves in 
the strengtlieniug of this business for ever and ever, delivering up the said countries 
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from generation to generation, and esteeming him as exempt and free from a. 
displacing and removal, also acquitted and discharged from the whole of th 
demands of the Dewany, &c., give him no trouble or molestation whatever, eitliei 
for the soubadary or foujdary pesheush, or any otlier charges or expense.s. 

Look upon this as an order, and by no means act in anything contrary to wha' 
is herein expressed, nor require a new Sunnud every year. 

Translation of a Sun nud under the Soubah’s seal, dated the 21st of the moon 
Shcvanl, Hegira 1181, equal to the 11th March 176S. 

Be it known to the deesmokees, deespondeos, husbandmen, and iTiliabitants oi 
the district of Sundacope, belonging to the soubahsliip of Vdziapore, that the said 
district, agreeable to what is desired in tlie zimir, or hack of the Sunnud, has been 
assigned over as an ulturagah to Siphi-ool-Moolk ’Unwar-ood-Dowlah ]\Iahonied 
Unwar Khan Bahadot)r Hossein Jung ; you will therefore live in true and just 
obedience to the Amuldar of the said Siphi-ool-Moolk, and pay the pro[»er revenues 
at the Hxcid and stated times. 

Look upon this as an order, and act agreeable thereto. 

Translation of the Zimir, eontaining a petition which is supposed to Ite piesent(‘d 

by the Mutta.siiddoes, and to have been signed by the tSoubali signilying liis 

consent thereto. 

The form of the petition nins thus : the vakeel of Wolan Jali Lmmeer-ool- 
Ilinde begs that the (listrict of Sunda<“.opo, whohs and entire, may ho conlerred 
upon Siphi-ool-Moolk Unwar-ood-Dowlah Maliomod Unw.ir Khan llahadoor 
Hossein Jung by way of ultumgah, and that a Siinnnd for the same may be made 
out and signed Ity your Higliness ; respecting this, we wait your orders. 

The Sunnnd lor the pergunnah of Imungundala (belonging to tlie (lircar ol 
Clinnipoora) to llussein-ool-Moolk Hemaud-ood-Dowlah .Malionieil Alululla Khan 
Bahadoor Ileyabber Jung runs the same as the former Sunnud, exce|)ting the term 
Tohole being inserted therein ; the date thereof i.« likewise tlie same as the other. 

Translation of a Sunnud, under the seal of the Sonbali, dated the 21st of tlie 
moon Shevaul, Hegira 1181, crpial to tlie 11th of .March 1708. 

Be it known to the deesmookees, deespoondees, liiishamlrnen, and inliahitaiits 
of the pergunnah of Hewalee, Hyderabad, etc., Circar of Mahomednnggur, of the 
sonbahshij) of llyderaliad, that tlie village ol Untkaseia, lielongiiig to the above 
pergunnah, in the manner as is expresseil on the hack of this tSininu'l, has bet n 
assignetl over by way of iiltnnigah to Uiiiinem-ool-lliinlec V\ alaii Jah in order i > 
defray the ex[)en>;es of his fatlier’.s tomb ; you will therefore live in perfect and tine 
obedience to the Ainiildar of the said Wolan Jah, paying them tlie proper revtaiucs 
at the fixed and stateil times. 

J.(Ook upon tliis as an order, ainl obey it accordingly. 

In the zimir at the back oi tlie Sunnud, containing the supposed iiclitimi, 
the village of Cntkasera, Ac., i.s mentioned. 

Translation of a Discharge, under tlie Soubah’s seal, dated tin; 21st of the 
inooii ShevanI, Hegira 1181, c<pial to the lltli of Marcli 17t)8. 

To the high in rank and station, our dear brother Wolan Jah t’mccr-ool-IIIiKh-. 
From the time that your fatlier Annevenleen Kliaii llahadoor, the martyr, hfld 
troMi the tainily ot Aiis(‘ephea tlic soiih;ilislii|) (if tli(! ( 'ariiatic, .'lud the Sicc.acoh', 
Ivajahimindry, Ac., Circars (hcloiigiiig to the s(iiil)alishi|» ot f’erkuiuti.', Booncaud, 
Hyderabad) to the time ot his martyrdom, and from thence, during yiiiir time, till 
the present instant and the date of this ilischargct, all accounts am! demands ( J the 
Circar have been settled and forgiven, every pice and evco v cash ; ami thcr,; 
remains now, umhu' no piaMence whatever, citlier to niyscdf, my clillilreii, or brodici ", 
a.s well for past, present, or future, any domands, either npuii yon. ymir ehildrer: 
or heirs, on aecomit of tlie soubadary or foujilary iieshciisli, or the Dewany 
lioekshigurry, Meer A ntushy, Ac. charges ; injiroofol wliicli 1 have wriltcu this 
paper, by- way of discharge, that it may hereafter appear. 
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TransLation of a Sunimd, iindor the Soubah’s seal, dated the 2l6t of the 
inooii Shevaul, Hegira 1181, equal to the 11th of March 1768. 

In these times, the killadarship of the fort of Chunpoora (belonging to the 
Ci rear of that name, and dependent upon the soubahship of Hyderabad) together 
with the jaghir annexed thereto, and the troop.s belonging thereto exempt from all 
chout, agreeable to what is mentioned in the zirnir or back of this Sunmid, has 
been given and conferred by way of ultumgali to Nussecr-ool-Moolk Intzain-ood- 
Dowlah Mahomed Sullaubut Khan Bahadoor Niisseer Jung, that lie, the said 
Nusseer-ool-Moolk may not deviate in the least in tlie proper care and attention 
thereto, cither in the furnishing or charging of provisions, or regulating the 
troops, according to the established custom ; you, therefore, the zemindars and 
deesmookees,. esteeming the said Nuseer-ooI-Moolk as invested with absolute powers 
in the killadarship, pay him the jiroper revenues at the fixed and stated times, and 
look upon him as entitled to the usual perquisites and advantages of the said 
fort. 

kistcom this as an order, and obey it accordingly. 

(.)n the back of the Snnnud is the petition, reciting the contents of the Sunnud.. 

The Suunnd of the killadarship of the fort of Colaur ( bfdonging tothesoubah- 
shi]) of Vizia])or(:) to Miuldain-ool-.VIoolk Rosliun-ood-l>ovvlah Hauphiz Mahomed 
IMimnowur Khan Bahadoor, Baiiadoor Jung, runs the same as that for the fort of 
Cliiinpoora (excepting tli.at the tvhole of the jaghir is mentioned in this) ; the date 
is also the same as the other. 

The whole of the Sunnuds arc endorsed by the Muttastiddees of the Dewany 
Mustoupliy and Huzzoor ollices, and copies of all have been registered in their books. 


No. IV. 


Treaty of Alliance willi B.azalut Jung, 1779, 


H 


cads of a Treaty of friendship and alliance between llic Nawab Amecr-ool-Omrah 
iSlmjah-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, and the (lovornor and Select (Committee of Fort 
tit. George, in behalf of the English East India Company, 1779. 

Article 1. 


The Paiglish Company agre(3 to rent from tlie Nauab Slmjah-ool-Moolk 
Baiiadoor the Oircar of Mooi tizatmggor, commonly called ( luntoor, clear of sebundy, 
for wliatcver he now annually receives from it, as will apipear by the accounts of 
collections of the Amuil now residing there. 


Article 2. 

AVe, tlio English Company, shall alw.ivshave at lieart tlie good and prosperity 
of the K.awab Slmjah-ool-Moolk. He shall dismiss from his service the Freticli 
soldiers now with him. AW; will send Jiim what troops he iinay Avant (the quota to 
1)0 settled hereafter), Avho will remain witli liim eonstantly and obey his itistruclions. 
'I'liev are, liowever, oidy to ho omjiloyed within the districts helonging to him, or 
for the defence of bis eountry in ease of an attack from a foreign enemy ; but 
these troops are on no aceouiit to be carried out ol ids eountry, to* those of tlie 
'/.eniimlars ileiiendent upon him. If Ids alfairs sliould at any time require his going 
to visit his brother, the Kawtd) Nizam-ool-l>owlah Balnuloor, tlteir troops shall 
ntti nd him and be always with him. 

Article 3. 

The expensei of their troops shall be regulated by tlie Company’s custom, 
and the aeeount.s having been signei by the Nawab shall be paid monthly from 
the rent of the Guntoor Cirear. The remainder of the rent shall be regularly 
remitted in souear bills to the Nawab In case of any improper behaviour or 
di'-resf>e(;t sliown by the commanding ollieer or any other European otlicei of our 
tro<)p.s, upon representation being made to us by the Nawab, we shall remove such 
ofticor and appoint another in his room. 
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Article 4. 

If the Nawab Shujali-ool-Moolk’s territories be invaded by an enemy, we shall, 
besides the troops that are stationed with him, send such a siiflicient force as wo 
can spare to his assistance. The ordinary and extraordinary expenses of sucIj 
troops, whatever they may amount to, shall be paid aj;reeablc to the Company\s 
established customs by the Nawab, wlio will sig'n the accounts. If any disputes 
arise between our soldiers and .sepoys and the ryots and the servants of t he Nawab, 
punishment shall be inflicted by our oflicers on our men, agreeable to the English 
laws and customs. The Englisli officers and their people shall not interfere with 
the servants and ryots of the Nawab, and shall not protect or countenance th«un in 
any shape. In case of any dispute, where the Nawab’s people appear to be in the 
wrong, they .shall be delivered up to him for punisliment. 

Article 5. 

'!l’he customary allowances of tlie zemindars of the Guritoor Circar, amounting 
annually to five thousand Pagodas, sliall continue as before. The fort and jaglur 
villages of Condavir shall remain under the management of the servants of the 
Nawab ; but a garrison of English troops, as may be deemed necessary for the 
defence of the fort, shall be stationed with the killadav. 

Article 6. 

If tlie Company shall demand a bod^y' of liorso from the Nawab, lie shall let 
them have a number acemdiug to his altilities ; and tlie said cavalry sliall bo 
returned to him, and their expenses paid, as .soon as the service for which "they .shall 
be required is tinislicd. 

'Ihese Articles we promise, in general, to fulfil on our part, until a more full 
and explicit Treaty can be drawn out, which shall be drawn out as soon as possible. 

Witness oiir hands and the seal of the Company, in Fort St. George, the 27tli 
day of April 1779. 

Siinnud from Bazaliit Jung. 


Aineor ool Oiiiral), 
Flnijah-ool Mooik, 
Ainud 00 ( 1*1 )»>wlah, 
Mcd Mahoint'd Serif Kiian, 
Puhadoor, 

Bazalut Jnn^, 
the dovotod Hcrvuiit of his 
(glorious Ma jttsty, 
Allmu 
Dahadoor. 


To all deosmookecs, xeiiiindar.'s, deosjKiiulce.s, and tonaiits of the Circar of 
Moor'tizanugger, cominonlv called Guiitoor, be it written : 

The aforesaid (Jir(;ar has at this time been given to the glory of iiierchants, 
the English (hunpaiiv, at a certain rent, conimeucing from tlie beginning of tin- 
year of Phasely 1 1 88. 

You are therefore to give your attendance on the Nailis of the aftires.'iid 
Corrqiany, and punctually pay to llieni the ju.st revenue due to tliefirear (Goverii- 
nient). After this a fresh Sunniid, setting forth the rent which is fixed upon, shall 
be granted, and you are to act agreeable thereto, i.et this be juiuctiially observed. 

Dated 12th Mohrem, in the 1193rd ye.ar of the Hegira. 

No. V. 

Translation of the Nizam’s Order to Seyf Jung for tlie surrender of the Guntooi 

Circar to the Company, delivered to Caiitain Konnaway, the Ke.sideut, at the 

Nizam’s Durbar, the 18th September 1788. 

At this time Captain Keiinaway, being come to the presence on the part of 
Lord Cornwallis, and having niado a demand of the Guntoor, is charged with the 
settlement, of affairs between His llighno.ss and the English Cunipaiiy ; you arc 
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therefore immediately on receipt of this order, to deliver np the Circar in question 
to the servants of the Company without opposition, and with your jumma wausil 
baukee account, your own effects, and whatever is with you belonging tc 
Government, repair to the presence. 

A true translation of what was delivered to Captain Kennaway as a copy of 
the sealed order sent to him for Seyf Jung. 

(Signed) N. B. EDMONSTONE, 

Assistant to the Department. 

No. VI. 

Copy of a Letter from Earl Cornwallis to the Nizam, deemed equal to a 
Treaty, written 7th July 1789. 

Your Iligluiess’s letter, containing strong expressions of friendship, -was 
presented to rnc by Meer Al)dool Cas.siin, and has afforded me the most inexpres- 
sible satisfaction. I have perfectly understood all the matters entrusted to the 
verbal (•ommunication of Mecr Abdool Cassim, and the sincere and friendly 
sentiments which 1 have discovered Your Highness to be impressed with towards 
me have induced me to show' the contidence I place in \our Highness’s declaration, 
by candid and explicit conversations with Meer Abdool Cassim on snbje(;ts of tlie 
highest importance ; and as they all of them have a tendency to strengthen and 
Increase our friendship, I shall communicate without reserve to Your Highness 
what has occurred to me relative to them. 

It was with no small concern I found on my arrival, in charge 
of the control of all the Company’s affairs, that one of the eventual 
and most essential points of the Treaty of Iriendship and alliance made in 17G8 
between Your Highness and tlie (’ompany, remained unexecuted on both sides, vh.^ 
the surrender of the Guntoor Circar to the (Company, and tlic regular discliarge ol Your 
Highness’s demand for tlni peslnaish from the ('ompany. Anxious, notwithstanding, 
that by urging the due performance of this Article, 1 sliould not intrude on Your 
Highness while engaged in ))ur.snits of importance, I postpotied all negotiations on the 
subject until I w'as convinced tliat Your l liglmess, uninterrupted l»v war, l>ad full leisure 
to consider the propriety of the perturtiiance of this Article of the Treaty ; and until 
you might have liarl sullicieiit (qiportnnity to put im|ilicit coulidence in my assur- 
ances for tlic punctual discharge of tlie peheush for the Northern Circars. I then 
deputed Captain Kennaway to Your Highness’s {Joint, with iiistructiuns to make 
the demand of the (junloor Circar by virtue of tlie 'rreaty of 17(»8 ; to assure 
Your nighn(?ss of my lirm intention to diseluirge the balances, upon fair statement, 
due to Your Highness on account of the peshcusli ; and to impress you with the 
sincerity of my intentions for its regular payment hereafter. 

I liave already expressed iny satisfaction at Your Iliglinoss’s immediate com- 
])liance to deliver n|) tlie (tuntoor (Jircar to the (Jom|)any, and have assured Your 
Migluiess of my firm intention to |»erscvero in a strict system of faitli to engagements; 
and now, with such a proof of the sincerity of Your Highness’s friendship and good 
faith, I have, from a desire to testify to Your Highness that I arn impressed with 
similar sentiments, entered into a full discussion of every .\rtiele with Meer Abdool 
Cassim, in order that sueli parts of it as are undeHned and bear an obscure and 
doubtful meaning may be so explained, .as .shall preclude every necessity of future 
diseiission, remove all grounds ol misunderstanding, and give stability and per- 
manency to tli.at friendshij) which now subsists between us. 

In julopting this rule of conduct, I do no more than fulfill the intention of the 
King of Kngl.ind an<l the Britisli iialion, who, by tlvo system lately establislied for 
the goveirnaent of tliis coimtry, had in view' the important end of giving efficacy 
to the existing Tnaities between the English and (lie powers of Hindostan, and oi’ 
securing a due pm I’ormam e ihereol' in future. This (;ommunication, 1 am ]>er.suadcd, 
will fully satisfy Your Highness of the propriety of my declining the propo.sal of 
Meeir Abdool Cassim for entering into a new .security for the discharge of the 
])e.«licush, by mortgaging a portion ot the Circars, considering, a.s I do, the faith 
of the Engli.sh nation pledged for the due payment of it. 

o 3G 
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In proof of the sincerity of my intontions that the Treaty should be carried 
into full effect, I a^^ree that, in the si.\th Article of the Treaty, the words whenever 
the situation of affairs will allow such a body of troops to march into the Deccan,” 
shall be Understood to mean, that the force engaged for by this Article, vis., two 
battalions ofsepoy.s and six pieces of cannon, manned by Europeans, shall be 
granted whenever Your Highness shall apply for it, making only one exception, 
that it is not to be employed against any power in alliance with the Company, mt., 
Pundit Pirdhnn Peisliwa, Ragojee Ifhoosla, Madajee Gindin, and the other Mahratta 
Chiefs, the Nawab of Arcot and Naw'ab Vizier, Rajahs of 'I'anjore and Travanoore. 
I'hat the battalions at preseTit not defined in number .shall not consist of less than 
eight hundred men each. That tlu^ six field pieces shall be fiianncfl with the number 
of Europeans which is usual in time of war. That the expense to be charged to Y^our 
Highness shall be no more than the exact sum which it costs tlic (Y)mpany to 
maintain a body of that force, when employed on service in the field, and that this 
expeiKSc be as per s(!parate account. That tliis detachment shall march within two 
months, or sooner if possible, after it is demanded, and Your Highness shall be 
charged with the expense of it from the day it entens Your Highness’s territories 
until it quits them on it.s return to the (/uiiipany’s ; with the addition of one month 
at the average calculatioti of llie w'hole amount, in order to defray the charge.s the 
Company must nec-essarily incur to [)Ut such a force in state fit for service, 

1 have so fully discussed the Articles of the Treaty that relate to the Nawab 
of Arcot and the Carn.atic, on the representation of Meer Ahdool Cassini, that a 
mere reference to the A rticle.s themselves will inform Your Highness of the full 
force of uiy arguments : and although the long existing friendship between the 
Nawab and the Company might be urged as further ground for declining the 
proposal of Meer Ahdool Cassim, his riglit to the possession of the Carnatic Payen 
Gaut i.s fully established and admitted by the seventh and eighth Articles and papers 
appertaining lo tliem ; there can therefore be no necessity for troubling Your 
Highness with other reasons. 

In regard to the Articles relative to the Dowany of the Carnatic Balagaute, 
Your Higlimcs;' must be well convinced that circuinslances have tolally [irevented 
the execution of those Articles, and the Company are in the full enjoyinent of 
peace with all tlic Ayorld ; but should it hereafter lunipeii that the Conqiany should 
obtain possession of the country mentioned in these Articles, with Your Higliness’s 
as.sistance, they will strictly porlorin the stipnl.alions in (aviiorof Your Highness and 
the Mahraltas. Y’onr Migliness must be well assiireil that while 'I'reaties of peace 
and Irieiulship exist with any Chief, negotiations that tend to deprive tliat Chief of 
any part of liis possessions, unfirovoked on his part, must naturally creab.' suspicions 
in his niii;d tinravonrable to the reymtation of Ymn; Higimess and to tlie clmracter 
of the (’ornpany, since the only gromuls on which such negotifitions could be 
carried on rest on a ’I’leaty existing u|>\vards of twenty years, the exm ntion of 
which is yet unclaimed, and since no provocation lias liitJierto been made to jitslify 
a breach in the jincsent peaceable and amicabl(> understanding between each other. 

As 1 am at all time.s desiron.s that such eirciunsianees as eaiiy with liiem 
impediment and hindrance to good order and government, withmit lieanng the 
smallest advantage to cither side, should be so clianged, a.s to produce the good 
effects expected from Treaties ; and as the affair.s of horli pa,i tiics might .suffer great 
injury from being excluded horn corre.spondiiig with llie other powers of the 
Decca.n, 1 agree that in future either yiarly, without a breach of 'I’leaty, shall be at 
liberty to receive or send vakiuds to correspond with any powers in the Deccan, in 
such manner as may be expedient for the benefit of tlieir own affairs, under tlm 
condition that the object of such intercourse or correspondener! be not hostile to 
either of the governments. 

I have in many instances, as well fhrongh Captain Kennaway as to Meer 
Abdool Cassim, and in the first part of this letter, declared my firm intention to 
execute the Treaty ofl7G8, and to live in perpetual amity and friendsltip with 
Your Highness, and Your Ilighne.ss will bo convinced, fioni the explanation.s f 
have given to those Articles in the Treaty of ambiguous and obsem e meaning, that 
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I am eariie.stly desirous of the adjustment of every matter on grounds fair and 
liberal. But it is necessary, in consideration of the subjects of conversation -with 
Meer Abdool Cassirn, that 1 should point out to Your Highness that unless just 
cause should be given for entering into new Treaties, the laws of my country, the 
injunctions of the King and Company of .England, as well Jis the faith and honour 
of the English, prohibit me from entering into any negotiations to make new 
'freaties ; and I have confined my conferences with Meer Abdool Cassirn to tin; 
e.Kplanatiou of that made in 17GS, with a view to a more perfect execution of it. 
On this account [ have not judged proper to comply with such requests as have 
heen made by Moor Abdool Cassirn that in any shape tend to alter tlio spirit ot 
that Treaty. A further argument to impress Your Highness with the propriety of 
this determination, is the sanction and support of His Majesty and the Company ol 
England to those measures that coincide with their instructions. I have mentioned 
tins circumstance merely to assure Your Highness of the strength of my assertion.s 
and the value of niy engagements in regard to the (limtoor Circar and the other 
Ai'ticles of the Treaty ; and I trust that this clear explanation of the ambiguous 
Articles of the Treaty will render it elfectiial, and will allovd \our Highness a 
(.•onvincing proof of the Company’s determination to adliere to the faith of it. 

Although I have not agreed to enter into a new Treaty with Your Highness 
through Meer Abdool Cassirn, for tin; reasons above assigned, yet Your Highness, 
in consideration ot the authority vested in me by the King and Parliament of 
England, will consider my letter, though merely purporting a clear explanation of 
the several Articles in the Treaty of f7G8, strong and efficient upon the English 
Govermneiit in India, t;qually so as. a Treaty in due form could be, since the Members 
<jf the Council have given their cheerful acquiescence to its contents. 

For turther j)articiilars of my sentiments J beg leave to reler Your Highness 
to Aleer Abdool Cassirn, wliom I have considered during this negotiation as faitli- 
tully attached to Your ilighucss, tully acquainted with Your Highness’s interests, 
and your most, coiitideutial servant, empowered to settle any agreement for the 
mutual benefit of the two (iovernment.s, 1 have aceoidingly communicated to him 
without I'eserve all that has occiirnMl to rue on the subject ot th(j elucidation ot the 
Treaty of f7()8, in the same manner a.s if Vuur Migbness were })reseul ; novcrtln;- 
less, as Your Highness’s conciirrence and ap))r(>l)atlon are necessary to 
give a final sanction to fhe Articles discussed, I. have thought |)ropor to mention 
lliein in this letter. Fur the rest. Your Higliuess may have the most assured 
• •oiifuleiice, that 1 will most taitlifully abide by all the eiigagements 1 have cnterc'd 
into on the part of the tv'ompay. 

Extract from tlie Journals of the House of Commons, lath Martii 17y:i. 

Resolved, that it .appears tliat Earl (huanvallis’s letter, dated the 7th Jul}' f78‘>, 
to the Nizam, was mi'aiii to liave, and has liad, tlie full toree ol a ’rreaty executed in 
due form. 

No. VIE 

Treatv with the Nizam, 1790. 

Treaty of <dT(.‘nsi\<5 and defensive alliance between the llonourahle United English 
East India (/’ompaiiy, the Nawab Avisuph Jah Bahadoor, Soubadar of the 
Dt'ccau, and the Peisliwa, Sewoy Madho Rao Narain Pundit Prudhan 
Itahadoor against Eulti xVli Khan, known by the denomination of Tippoo 
Sultan, s(qtled by Captain Jolin Kemiaway on the part of the said Honourable 
Coin|)ariv, with tlie said Nawab Ausn])h Jah, by virtue of the powers delegated 
to him by tlie Riglit Honourable Cliarlea Earl Cornwallis, K. G., Governor- 
Geuerc’il in (jouncil, appointed by tlie Honourable the (’ourt of Directors of the 
said Honourable Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East Tndie.s. 

Article 1. 

'Phe friendship .sub.sistiug between the three States agreeable to former 
'I'leaties shall bo increased by this, and between the Uouourablc Company and His 
o as 
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Highness tlie Nizam, the three former Treaties conchided with the late Salahut 
Jung, through Colonel Ford, in the year 1759, with the Nizam through General 
Calliaud in the year 170(5, and the 'l\caty of 1768 with the Madras Government, 
together with Lord Cornwalli.s’s letter of tlie 7th July 1879, which i.s equivalent to 
a fourth Treaty, remain in full force, except such Articles of them as may hy the 
present Treaty be otherwise agreed to, and perpetual friendship shall subsist 
between botli partie.s and their heirs and successors agreeably thereto. 

Article 2. 

Tippoo Sultan having engagernent.s with the three contracting powers has 
notwithstanding acted w’ith inlidelity to tlnnn all, for which reason they have united 
in a league, tliat to thcMitmost of their pow-er they may })unish him and deprive 
him of the means of disturbing the general tranquillity in future. 

Article .8. 

This undertaking being icsolved on, it is agreed that on Cajdain Ketinaway’s 
annunciation to the Nawab Ausup Jah of the actual commencement of iiostilities 
between the ilononrable Company’s force and the said Tippoo, and on Mr. Malet’s 
announcing the same to Pundit IVudhan, the forces of the said Nawab .'\nsn|)h Jah 
and Pundit Prndliari, in number not less tlian 2.'),()0(), but as many more and as 
much greater an equipment as may bi^, shall immediately, invade the tm-ritorics of 
the said Tippoo, and niduee as miicli of his dominions as possible before and 
during the rains, and after that season the said Nawab and Pundit Prudlian will 
seriously and rigorously prosecute the war with a potent army, w'ell appjointed and 
equipped with the requisite warlike apparatus. 

Article 4. 

If (he Light llonouralrle the Governor-Gcnei'al should require a body of 
cavalry to join the Fnglish force.s, (he Nawab Ansufdr Jah and I’nndit Pindhan 
shall I’urnish to the luunher of 1(),0()0 to march in one month from the time ol‘ 
their being demanded by the shortest and safest rotite with all expedition to (he 
jdace of their destination, to act witli tlie Company’s foi-ces ; but shonld any service 
iieciir practicable onix' by cav.alry they shall execute it, nor cavil on the clause of 
“To act with the (hjinpany’s forces.” The pay of the said cavaliv to be defrayed 
moritlily by the ITonourablo Company at the rate and on the conditions hereafter 
to be settled. 

Article !j. 

If in the pi osecutiun of (he war by the tliree allies, the enemy should gain a 
superiority over either, the others shall to the utmost of their jiowcr exert thinnselves 
10 relieve the said party and distress the enemy. 

Article 0. 

Tlie tliree contracting powers having agreed to enter into the present w;u, 
should their arms he crowned with siurcess in the joint jirosecntion of it, an eipial 
tiivision shall bo made of the acquisition of torn’tory, foi ts, and whatever Circar or 
government may bei;oine [lossessed of Irom the time of each jiaily eoniniencine 
hostilities ; but should the Honourable Company’s forces make any acquisitions of 
territory from the enemy previous to the commeiuamient of hostilities by the other 
parties, tho.se parties .shall not be (mtitled to any share thcretif. In the general 
partition of territory, forts, &c., due attention .shall be paid to the wishes and 
conveiiionce of the parties relatively to their respective frontiers. 

Article 7. 

The under-written polygars and zemindars, heing diquuHlcnt on the Nawaii 
Ausuph Jah and Pundit Prudh.an, it is agreed that on their li i i itorics. forts, Ac., 
falling into the hands of any of the allie.s, they shall be re-established theri'in, and 
the imzzurana that shall be fixed on that occasion shall be c(|iially divided aniongsi 
the allies. But iii future the Nawab Ausuph Jah and Pundit. Prudlian .si. all colhs; ! 
from them, the usual pesheush and kundnee which have beim herctofoic annually 
collected, and should the said polygars and zemindar.s aef unfaithfully towards tbe 
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Nawab or Punrlit Prudhan, or prove refractory in the discharge of their peshcush 
and kundncc, tlie said Nawah and Pundit Prudhan are to bo at liberty to treat 
them as may be judged proper. The Chief of Shanoor is to be subject to service 
with both tlie Nawab and Pundit Prudhan, and should he fail in tlie usual conditions 
thereof, the Nawab and Pundit Prudhan will act as they think proper. 

List of the Polygars and Zemindars. 


Chitfledroog 

An>i«g<)<)U(iy 

Hoii|K)riclly 

liillaroe 

Royd roog 

Hoychuiigooncleh 


Cannagheery 

Kitfcoor 

Haanoor 

The district of Abdul Hakim Khan, 
the Chief of Shanoor . 


Article 8. 


To preserve as far as possible consistency and concert in the conduct ot this 
important undertaking, a vakeel from each party shall he permitted to reside in. 
the army of the others, for the purpose of communicating to each other their 
re.spectivc views and eircumstanccs, and the representations of the contracting 
[)artie.s to each other .shall bo duly .attended to, consistent with circumstances of 
tia.s Treaty.. 

Article 9. . 

After this Treaty is signed and sealed, it will become incumbent on the parties 
not to swerve from its conditions at the verbal or written instance of any person or 
persons wliatover, or on any other pretence ; and in the event of a peace being 
judged expedient, it shall be made by mutual consent, no party introducing 
unreasonable objections, nor shall either of the parties enter info any separate 
TKigotiations with Tippoo, but on the receipt of any advance or message from him. 
by either party, it shall ho communicated to the others. 

Article 10. 

[f after the conclusion of peace with Tippoo he should attack or molest either 
of the coMtr.'icting parties, the others shall join to punish him, the mode and condi- 
tions of elfcctiiig wliicli shall be hereafter settled by tlie contracting [lowers. 

Article 11. 


Thi.s Treaty, ('.onsisting of eleven Articles, being this d.ay settled and concluded 
by Ca[)lain John Ivermaway with His lligliness the Nawab, (daptain Kennaway lias 
delivered to llis lliglmess the Nawab one copy of the same in English ami Persian, 
signed and scaled by himself; and the Nawab lias delivered to Captain Kennaway 
another crijiy in Persian, executed liy liimsell', and Cajilain Kennaway has engaged 
to procure and deli\ci' to the Nawab in sixty-five days a ratified (aipy from the 
(jovcnioi-Ceneral, on the delivery of which the Treaty executed by Captain 
Kennaway shall lie returned. 

Signed, scaled, and exclianged at Paungul, on the 20th of Shawaul, 1201 
Hegira, or Ith of July !71)() K. S. 

Ratified by tlie (lOvernor-Ceneral in Council, the 20t.h day of July 1790. 


Ilononr.'ibic 

Conifciny'.s 


Seal. 


(Signed) C011NWAI.I4.S. 

„ ClIARl KS STUART. 

„ PKTliU 3PEKE. 

„ K. rr,vv, 


Secretary to Government. 

Soparato Agreement with the Nizam, 1790. 

Arlicles of Agreement between His Highness the Nizam and the East India 
(Company, tor sending the battalions on their march from Bengal, 1790. 


Article 1. 


From four to six battalions of the Bengal detachment shall be sent to His 
High ness the Nizam, under the command of an experienced officer, together with a 
f omplement ot guns, manned by Europeans, the whole equipped in the established 
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manner (under the conditions agreed upon for sending the original two battalions), 
for the precise monthly charge which they stand the Company in, as it shall be 
stated by the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis. The orders of His Highness, 
either for their operations in the field or for carrying on sieges, shall be put in 
execution by mutual consultation between the Commanding Officer of His Highness’s 
army and the Commanding Officer of the English detachment, who will be a man 
of experience and versed in the rules of war. 

Article 2. 

The pay of the said detachment shall be charged to His Highness from the 
period of its arrival at Vagtour, or of its junction with His Highness’s army. 

Article 3. 

The pay of the said detachment shall be defrayed from the receipts from 
Tippoo’s country, that is, what accrues from the present war ; but if delay should 
occur in those expected receipts, the Company shall pay the expenses out of the 
peshcush that will be payable for the Fussully year 1200, and take credit for 
the amount. Whatever may fall short, after taking credit for the pay of the 
detachment, shall be made up in ready money by His Highness. 

Article 4. 

Whenever a letter from Lord Cornwallis, requiring the dismission of the said 
detachment, shall arrive, provided it is at leisure from service, and also whenever 
His Highness shall think proper to dismiss them, there shall be no hesitation on 
either side. 

Article 6. 

Whatever plunder shall fall into the hands of the said detachment shall be 
given up to His Highness ; excepting only any considerable open or concealed 
treasure, which, agreeable to the second Article of the Treaty, is to be divided 
amongst the three confederates. 

Article 6. 

A proper body of good cavalry, under the command of experienced arid trusty 
Officers, shall be detached by His Highness, to act witJi the battalions; agreeable 
to the concerted plans of the officers of both bodies. 

Form of Captain John Kennaway’s signature. 

An agreement, in regard to sending for the Bengal detachment, settled agree- 
able to the above Articles, which I shall transmit to Lord Cornwallis, and request 
a speedy answer. 

(Signed) JOHN KENNAWAY. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed) N. B. EDMONSTONE. 
N.B. — The Nizam’s signature is affixed to every Article. 

No. VIII. 

Treaty with the Nizam, with two separate Articles, 1798. 

An enlarged perpetual Subsidiary Treaty between the Honourable United English 
East India Company and His IIighnes.s the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph 
Jah Bahadoor, Soubadar of the Deccan, his children, heins, and successors, 
settled by Captain James Achilles Kirkpatrick, by virtue of the powers 
delegated to him by the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of Mormngton, 
Knight of the Most Honourable Order of St. Patrick, one of Uis Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General in Council, 
appointed by the Honourable Court of Directors of the said Honourable East 
India Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies. 

Whereas His Highness Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph Jah Bahadoor has, from 
the greatness of existing friendship, expressed a desire for an increase of the detach- 
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ment of the Honourable Company’s trocms at present serving His Highness, the 
Right Honourable Earl of Moming^on, Q-overnor-General, has taken the_ proposals 
to that effect into his most serious consideration ; and the present juncture of 
affairs, and the recent hostile conduct and evil designs of Tipoo Sultan, as fully 
evinced by his sending ambassadors to the Isle of France, by his proposing to enter 
into a Treaty, offensive and defensive, with the French Republic against the English 
nation, and by actually receiving a body of French troops into his dominions and 
immediate pay, rendering it indispensably necessary that effectul measures for the 
mutual defence of their respective possessions should be immediately taken by the 
three allied Powers, united in a defensive league against the aforesaid Tipoo 
Sultan, the aforesaid Governor-General in consequence empowered Captain James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick, Acting Resident at the Court of His Highness the Nizam, 
to enter, in behalf of the Honourable United English East India Company, into 
certain engagements with Ilis Highness Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, 
for a permanent increase of the Honourable Company’s troops in His Highness’s 
pay, in the proportion and on the condition specified in the following Articles, 
which must be understood to be of full validity when this Treaty shall be returned 
signed and sealed by the Governor-General. 

Article 1. 

Such parts of the letter from Earl Cornwallis to His Highness the Nizam, 
'dated the 7th July 1789, and which has always been considered in the light of a 
Treaty, as relate to the stationing of troops with His Highness, are to be considered 
as in full force ; that is, the services of the new permanent subsidiary force are to 
be regulated precisely by the same restrictive clauses that operate on the present 
detachment, unless the Peishwa shall hereafter consent to any alterations in those 
conditions, and His Highness likewise approve of the same. 

Article 2. 

Agreeably to the practice in the Company’s service, the new subsidiary force 
shall be subject to relief, either partial or entire, as often and in such manner as the 
Company’s government may require ; provided, withal, that no diminution takes 
place by such means in the stipulated nu?nber to be stationed with His Highness. 

Article 3. 

The proposed reinforcement of subsidiary troops shall be in the pay of this State 
from the da}'^ of their crossing the boundaries. Satisfactory and effectual provision 
shall be made for the regular payment of this force, which, including the pre.sent 
detachment, is to amount to six thoitsand sepoys with firelocks, with a due proportion 
of field pieces, manned by Europeans, and at the monthly rate of Rs. 2,01,425. 
1'he yearly amount of subsidy for tlie aforesaid force of six thousand men, with guns, 
artillerymen, and other necessary appurtenances, is Rs. 24,17,100. The said 
sum shall be completely discharged in the course of the year, by four equal instal- 
ments ; that is, at the expiration of every three Englisii months, the sum of 
Rs. (5,04,275 in silver, of full currency, shall be issued, without hesitation, 
from His Highness’s treasury ; and should the aforesaid instalments happen to fall 
at any time the least in arrears, such arrears shall be deducted, notwithstanding 
objectioJis thereto, from the current kist of pesheush payable to IIi.s Highness on 
account of the Northern Circans. Should it at any time so happen, moreover, that 
delay were to occur in the issue of the instalments aforesaid, in the stated periods, in 
such case assignments shall be granted on the collections of certain districts in the 
State, the real and actual revenue of which shall be adequate to the discharge of 
the yearly subsidy of the aforesaid force. 

Article 4. 

The duties on grain and all articles of consumption, as well as on all 
necessaries whatever, for the use of the new subsidiary force, shall be commuted, 
agreeably to the practice that obtained with the former detachment. A place 
likewise shall be fixed on as the head-quarters of the said force, where it shall 
always remain, except when services of importance are required to be 
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performed ; and whenever either the whole or part of the said force is to be 
employed in the business of the State, a person of respectability, and who is 
a servant of this Circar, shall be appointed to attend it. The commanding 
officer and officers of the said subsidiary force shall be treated in all respects in a 
manner suitable to the greatness and dignity of both States. 

Article 5 . 

The jsaid subsidiary force will at all times be ready to execute services 
of importance, such as the protection of the person of His Highness, his 
heirs and successors, from race to race, and overawing and chastising all 
rebels or exciters of disturbance in the dominions of this State ; but it is not 
to be employed on trifling occasions, nor, like sebundy, to be stationed in the 
country to collect the revenues thereof. 

Article 6. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, the 
whole of the officers and servants of the French party are to be dismissed, and 
the troops composing it dispersed and disorganized, that no trace of the former 
establishment shall remain. And His Highness hereby engages for himself, his 
heirs and successors, that no Franchman whatever shall ever hereafter be enter- 
tained in his own service, or in that of any of his Chiefs or dependants, nor be 
suffered to remain in any part of His Highness’s dominions ; nor shall any 
Europeans whatever be admitted into the service of this State, nor be permitted 
to remain within its territories without the knowledge and consent of the 
Company’s government. 

Article 7. 

The whole of the French and sepoy deserters from the Company’s service 
that may be in the French or any other party of troops belonging to this State, 
are to be seized and delivered up to the British Resident ; and no persons 
of the above description are to be allowed refuge in futtire in His Highness’s 
territories, but are, on the contrary, to be seized without delay and delivered up 
to the British Resident : neither shall any refuge be allowed in the Company’s 
territories, but sepoy deserters from the service of His Highness shall, in like 
manner, be seized and delivered up without delay. 

Article 8. 

Whereas His Highness the Nizam, from considerations of prudence and 
foresight, and with a view of avoiding manifold evils, has determined on 
dismissing the French from his service, and on dispersing and disorganizing the 
troops commanded by them, as specified in the sixth Article, and on entertaining 
a perpetual standing force of the Honourable Company’s in their room, subject 
to the limitations and restrictions prescribed by Earl Cornwallis’s letter to His 
Highness the Niz.am, mentioned in the first Article ; it is therefore agreed, 
with a view to the mutual benefit of His Highness and the Feishwa, and 
the happiness of their respective subjects, that the Compatiy’s government 
will tise their best ende.'ivours to have inserted, with the consent and 
approbation of both, in the new Treaty in contemplation between the three Allied 
Powers, such a clause as shall set each at ease with regard to the other. Sliould 
the Peishvva, however, not accede to a proposal so highly advantageous and 
profitable to both governments, and differences hereafter arise between the two 
States, namely, that of the Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahadoor and of Rao Pundit 
Prudhan, in such case the English Government hereby engage that, interposing 
their mediation in a way suitable to rectitude, friendship, and union, they will 
apply themselves to the adjustment thereof, conformable to propriety, truth, and 
justice : the Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahadoor accordingly hereby engages never to 
commit on his part any excess or aggression against the Circar of Rao Pundit 
Prudhan; and in the event of such differences arising, whatever adjustment of 
them the English Government, weighing things in the scale of truth and justice, 
may determine upon, shall, without hesitation or objection, meet with full 
approbatidn and acquiescence. 
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Article 9. 

All former Treaties between the English and the Government of the 
Kawab Ausuph Jah and the Peishwa remain in full force. Should hereafter tlie 
Rao Pundit Prudhan express a desire to enter into subsidiary engagements, 
similar to the present, with the Company, the Nawab Ausuph Jah will most 
readily give his concui’rence. 

Article 10. 

This enlarged subsidiary Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, being this day 
settled by Captain Kirkpatrick with the Nawab Ausuph J ah Bahadoor, Captain 
Kirkpatrick has delivered one copy hereof, iii English and Persian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the Nawab, who, on his part, has also delivered to Captain 
Kirkpatrick one copy of the same, duly executed by himself ; and Captain 
Kirkpatrick hereby engages to procure and deliver to His Highness, in the space 
of fifty days, a ratified copy from the Governor-General, in every respect the 
counterpart of the one executed by himself ; and on the delivery of such copy, 
which will then have become a full and complete instrument, the Treaty executed 
by Captain Kirkpatrick shall be returned. In the meanwhile no time shall be 
lost in writing for the advance of the proposed reinforcement. 

Signed, sealed, and executed at Hyderabad the Ist September Anno Domini 
1798, or 19th Rubby-ul-Awul, Anno Hegirm 1213. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Acting Resident. 

Separate Articles appertaining to the Treaty with the Nizam. 

Separate Article appertaining to the perpetual Subsidiary Treaty concluded 
between the Honourable English East India Company and His Highness the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahadoor on the let of September, Anno Domini 1798, or 
19th Rubby-ul-Awul, Anno Uegirse 1213. 

Whereas, in conformity to a wish expressed by His Highness the Nizam, the 
stipulation in the sixth Article of the subsidiary Treaty, respecting the delivering 
up of the French, is agreed to be made a separate one. His Highness hereby 
engages that after the arrival of the Company's troops at Hyderabad, the whole 
of the French officers and soldiers in his service shall be apprehended, in such 
way as Captain Kirkpatrick may point out, and be delivered up to him, or for a 
time be kept in confinement, in a habitation belonging to this Circ.ar, but in the 
custody of the Company’s troops, and upon the re-organization of the party 
lately under the command of the afoi’esaid French officers and soldiers, shall, 
within the space of two months, be delivered up to the British Resident. Strict 
orders shall, moreover, be given to all talookdars on the frontiers, and to those 
in charge of all fords .‘uid passes, to seize any Europeans whatever attempting to 
pass their respective stations, and send them immediately, with all due precau- 
tions, prisoners to Hyderabad, where they shall instantly be delivered up to the 
British Hesident. On the above condition it is hereby agreed that the Frenchmen 
thus delivered up shall not be considered as common prisoners of war, nor be in 
any respect maltreated. They shall be conveyed at the Company’s expense and 
with as little restraint as possible to England, and from thence be sent by the 
first favourable opportunity to France, without being detained for a cartel or 
exchange of prisoners. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad the 1st September, Anno 
Domini 1798, or 19th Rubby-ul-Awul, Anno Hegira^ 1213. 

J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Acting Resident. 

Separate Article appertaining to the perpetual Subsidiary Treaty concluded 

between the Honourable English East India Company and His Highness the 

Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, on the 1st September, Anno Domiui 1798, or 
19th Rubby-ul-Awul, Anno Hegir® 1213. 

No correspondence on affairs of importance shall in future on any account be 
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carried on with the Circar of Rao Pundit Prudhan, or with any of his dependants, 
either by the Nawab Ausuph Jah Bahadoor or by the Honourable Company's 
government, without the mutual privity and consent of both contracting parties ; 
and whatever transactions, whether of great or small import, may in future take 
place with the aforesaid Rao Pundit Prudhan or his dependants, a reciprocal 
communication of the same shall be made to the other contracting party without 
delay and without reserve. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad the 1st September, Anno 
Domini 1798, or 19th Rubby-ul-A wul, Anno Hegirie 1213. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Acting Resident. 


No. IX. 


Partition Treaty of Mysore, 1799. 

Treaty for strengthening the alliance and freindship subsisting between the Eng- 
lish East India Company Bahadoor, His Highness the Nawab Nistam-ood- 
DoAvlah Ausuph Jah, Bahadoor, and the Peislnva Rao Pundit Prudhan 
Bahadoor, and for effecting a settlement of the dominions of the late Tippoo 
Sultan. 

Whereas the deceased Tipoo Sultan, unprovoked by any act of aggression on 
the part of the allies, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with the French, 
and admitted aFrencJi force into his army for the j'urpose of commencing war against 
the Honourable English Company Bahadoor and its allies, Nizam-ood-Dowlah 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor and the Peishwa Rao Pundit Prudhan Bahadoor ; and the 
said Tippoo Sultan having attempted to evade the just demands of satisfaction and 
security made by the Honourable English Company and Us allies for their defence 
and protection against the joint designs of the said Sultan and of tlie French, the 
allied armies of the Honourable English Company Bahadoor and of His Highness 
Nizara-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor proceeded to hostilities in vindication of 
their rights and for the preservation of their respective dominions from the perils 
of foreign invasion and from the ravages of a cruel and relentless enemy ; And 
whereas it has pleased Almighty God to pi'osper the just cause of the saul allies, 
the Honourable English Company Bahadoor and Ilis Highness Nizam-ood-Dowluh 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, with a continual course of victory and success, and finally 
to crown their arms by the reduction of the cajutal of Mysore the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan, the utter extinction of his power, and the unconditional submission of his 
people ; And whereas the said allies, beijig disposed to exercise the rights of 
conquest with the same moderation and forbearance whicli they have observed 
from the commencement to the conclusion of the late successful war, have resolved 
to use the power Avhich it has pleased Almighty God to place in their hands for tln^ 
purpose of obtaining reasonable compensation for the expenses of the war and of 
establishing permanent security and genuine tranquillity for themselves and their 
subjects, as well as for all the powers contiguous to their respective dominions. 
Wherefore a Treaty for the adjustment of the territories of the late I’ippoo Sultan 
between the English East India Company Bahadoor and His Highness the Nawab 
Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, is now conchaled by Licutenaiit-deneral 
George Harris, Commander-in-Clnef of the forces of His Britannic Majesty aiid of tin; 
English East India Company Bahadoor in the Carnatic and on the (A)u.st of Mala- 
bar, the Honoui’able Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the ilonourahle Henry Wellesley, 
ijieutenant-Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, on 
the part and in the name of the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of Mornington, 
K.P., Governor-General for all affairs, civil and military, of tin; British nation in 
India ; and by the Nawab Meer Allum Bahadoor on the part and in the name of. His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, according to the 
undermentioned Articles, which, by the blessing of God, shall be binding upon the 
heirs and successors of the contracting parties as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, and of which the conditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said 
contracting parties. 
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Article 1. 

It being reasonable and just that the allies by this Treaty should accomplish 
the original objects of the war (nzV., a due indemftification for the expenses 
incurred in their own defence, and effectual security for their respective possessions 
against the future designs of their enemies), it is stipulated and agreed that the 
districts specified in the Schedule A, hereunto annexed, together with the heads 
of all the passes leading from the territoiy of the late Tippoo Sultan to any part 
of tlie possessions of the English East India Company Bahadoor, of its allies, 
or tributaries, situated between the ghauts on either coast, and all forts situated 
near to and commanding the said passes, shall be subjected to the authority, and 
be for ever incorporated with the dominions of the English East India Company 
Bahadoor, the said Company Bahadoor engaging to provide effectually, out of the 
rev'enues of the said districts, for the suitable maintenance of the whole of the 
families of tlie late Hyder Ali Khan and of the late Tippoo Sultan, and to apply to 
this purpose, with the reservation hereinafter stated, an annual sum of not less 
than two lakhs of Star Pagodas, making the Company’s share as follows : — 

Cantcrai I’agodatt. 


Estimated value of districts enumerated in the Sehednle A, accord- 
ing to the stateunuit <>f Ti])i)oo Sultan, in 17!- 2 7,77,1.70 

Deduct provision for the families of Hyder Ali Khan and of Tipjioo 

Sultan, two lakhs of Star Pagodas, in Canterai Pagodas 2,40,000 


Remains to the East India Company 5,37,170 


Article 2. 

For the same reason stated in the preceding Articles, the district specified in 
Schedule B, annexed hereunto, shall bo sul)jected to the authority, and for ever 
united to the dominions, of the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, 
the said Nawab liaving engaged to [u-ovide liberally from the revenues of the said 
districts for the support of Meer Kummer-ood-deeu Khan Bahadoor, and of his 
family and relations, and to grant him for this purpose a personal jaghir in the 
district of Gurrumcondah, equal to the annual sum of Rs. 2,10,000 or of 70,000 
Canterai Pagodas, over and above and exclusive of a jaghir which the said Nawab 
has also agreed to assign to the said Meer Kuramer-ood-deen Khan for the pay and 
maintenance of a proportionate number of troops to be employed in the service of 
his said Highness, making the share of His Highness as follows : — 

Canterai Pagoda*. 


Estimated value of the territory specified in Sohednle B, according 

to the statement of Tippoo Sultan in 1702 6,07,332 

Deduct, personal jag’uir to Meer Kiirnmer-ood-deon Khan, 

Rs. 2,10,000, or.'.. .'.. 70,000 


Rcmain.s to the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor. 5,37,332 

Article 3. 

It being further expedient, for the preservation of peace and tranquillity and 
for the general security on the foundations now established by the contracting 
parties, that the fortres.s of Seringapataiq shoidd be subjected to the said Company 
Bahadoor, it is stipulated and .agreed th;it the said fortress and the island on which 
it is situated (including the small tract of hind, or island, lying to the westward of 
the main island, and bounded on the west by a nullah, called the Mysore Nullah, 
which falls into the Cauvery near Cher.agal Ghaut) shall become part of the 
dominions of the said Company, in full right and sovereignty, for ever. 

Article 4. 

A separate government shall be cstabli-shed in Mysore ; and for this purpose 
it is stipulated and agreed that the Maharajah Mysore Kishna Kajah Oodiaver 
Bahadoor, a desscendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess the territory 
hereinafter described upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 
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Article 5. 

The contracting powers mutually and severally agree that the districts 
specified in Schedule C, hereunto annexed, shall be ce(ied to the said Maharajah 
Mysore Kishna Rajah, and shall form the separate government of Mysore, upon the 
conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

Article 6. 

The English East India Company Rahadoor shall be at liberty to make such 
deductions from time to time from the sutjis allotted by the first Article of the 
present Treaty for the maintenance of the families of Hyder Ali Khan and Tippoo 
Sultan, as may be proper, in consequence of the decease of any member of the said 
families ; and in the event of any hostile attempt, on the part of the said family or 
of any member of it, against the authority of the contracting parties, or against the 
peace of their respective dominions or the territories of the Rajah of Mysore, then 
the said English East India Company Bahudoor shall be at liberty to limit or 
suspend entiredy the payment of the whole or any part of the stipend hereinbefore 
stipulated to be applied to tlie maintenance and support of the said families. 

Article 7. 

Ilis Highness the Peisliwa llao Purnlit Prudban Baliadoor shall be invited 
to accede to the present Treaty ; and although the said Peisliwa Rao Pundit Prudhan 
Bahadoor has neither participated in the expense or danger of the late war, and 
therefore is not entitled to share any part of the acquisitions made by the 
contracting parties (naincl)', the English East India Oom()any Bahadoor and His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-DowIali Ausuph Jah IJahadoor), yet fiw the 
maiuteiiance of the relations of iriendship and alliance between the said Peisliwa 
Rao Pundit Prudhan Bahadoor, the Englisli East India Company Bahadoor, His 
Highness the iN'uwub Nizain-ood-Dowla Ausuph Jnli Bahadoor, and Maharajah 
Mysore Kishna Rajah Bahadoor, it is .stipulated and agieed that cerfain districts, 
specified in Schedule 1), hereunto annexed, shall be reserved for the purpose of 
being eventually ceded to the said Peisliwa Rao Pundit Prudhan Baliadoor, in 
full right and sovereignty, in the same manner as if he had been a contracting 
.party to this Treaty; provided, however, that the said Poi.sliwa Kao Pundit 
Prudhan Bahadoor shall accede to the present Treaty in its full extent within one 
month from the day on whicli it shall he formally cominuiiic.ated to him liy the 
contracting parties, and [irovided also that he shall give satisfaction to the English 
East III :lia Company Bahadoor and to His Highness iN’izam-ood-DowIah Ausuph 
Jah Bahadoor, with regard to certain points n<nv dcjicnding between him, the said 
Peisliwa Kao Pundit Prudhan Bahadoor and the said Nawub Nizam-ood-Dowlah 
Au.su ph Jah Bahadoor, and also with regard to such points us shall he represented 
to the said Peisliwa, on the part of the Eii<rlisU East India Company Baliadoor, by 
the Governor-General or the British Resident at tlie Court of Pooiiah, 

Article 8. 

If, contrary to the amicable expeclatioii of the contracting piirtie.s, the said 
Peishwa Rao Pundit Prudhan Bahadoor shall refuse to accede to this Treaty or 
to give satisfaction upon the points to which the seventh Article refers, then the 
right to and sovereignty of the several districts hereinbefore reserved for eventual 
cession to the Peishwa Rao Pundit I^rudlian Bahadoor shall rest jointly in the 
said Englisli East Imlia Conqiany Bahadoor, and the said JVawah Nizani-ood- 
Dowlali Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, who will either exchange them with the Rajah of 
Mysore for other districts of equal value more contiguous to their respective 
territories, or otherwise arrange and settle respecting them, as they shall 
judge proper. 

Article 9. 

It being expedient, for the effectual estahlishmont of Maharajah Mysore Kishna 
Bajah in the government of Mysore, that His Highness .should be assisted with a 
suitable subsidiary force, it is stipulated and agreed that the whole of the said force 
shall be fm uished by the English East India Company Bahadoor, according to 
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the terms of a separate Treaty to be immediately concluded between the said 
EnglisbEast India Company Bahadoor and His Highness the Maharajah Mysore 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor. 

Article 10. 

Tliis Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, being settled and concluded this day, 
the 22nd of June 1799 (corresponding to the 17th of Mohurrum, 1214 Anno 
Hegirm), by Lietuenent-General George Harris, the Honourable Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, the Honorable Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in the name of 
the Right Honourable Richard, Earl of Moruiugtou, Governor-General aforesaid ; 
and by Meer Allum Bahadoor, on the part and in the name of lllsllighness the Nawab 
Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor ; the said Lieutenant-General Harris, 
the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry Wellesley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, 
have delivered to Meer Allum Bahadoor one copy of the same, signed and sealed 
by themselves ; and Meer Allum Bahadoor lias delivered to Lieutenant-General 
George Harris, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel William Kirpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barry 
Close, another copy of the same, sealed by himself ; and Lieutenant-General 
George Harris, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Honourable Henry 
A^ellesley, Lieutenant-Cononel William Kirkpatrick, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barry Close, and Meer Allum Bahadoor, severally and mutually engage that the said 
Treaty shall be respectively ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-Gcuei*al 
under his seal and signature within eight days from the date hereof, and by His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, Avithin twenty- 
five days from the date hereof. 


The 

Nizam’s 

Seal. 


Ratified at Hyderabad, by His Highness the Nizam, on the 13th day of July, 
Anno Domini 1799. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
^ Resident. 

SCHRDULE A. 


The Ooni})any’s Share. 

The folloAving districts from Nuggvir or Bidnore, 


Koria] (Mangalore) Bekiil and Neliceram 
Karkul 
Bark GO 

KhoolHlnxulpore 
]|ulknl 

GairHopah ... 

Hunavuv (Onorc) 

... ... 

Aiioolan, PunchmaLl, and tShcdaBoogliur (or ISoondtt Payen Uhaut).. 


Milgliuy 


Carried over..,, 


I C. Pagodas. F. C. 

^ l,3,3,arpJ! 7i 0 

0 

48,389 8i 0 
20,301 0 

9,177 ()\ 0 
9,192 04 0 
17,482 9i 0 
8,9^3 4} 0 
28,332 2 0 


C. Pftgodaa. F. C‘- 


2,92,945 2J 0 
18,929 4i 0 


3,11,874 OJ 0 
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Schedule A — {continued). 




C. Pagodas F. 

c. 

C. Pagodas F. C. 

Brought 

forward 




3,11,874 

6f 

0 

Coimhatoor^ dc., viz. 








Coimbatoor 


80,000 

0 

0 




Danaigiucctah 


■kO.OOO 

0 

0 




Oheoor 


27,000 

0 

0 




Chinjeny 


27,000 

0 

0 




Darapoor^ Clnickerghery 


G4,0()0 

0 

0 




Settimuugalum 


do. 000 

0 

0 




indoor 


8,000 

0 

0 




Porondoora 


14,000 

0 

0 




Vizimungal (Aravarcourchy) 


20,000 

0 

0 




Errodo 


20,000 

0 

0 




Ooroor 


41,000 

0 

0 




Ooodgully 

... 

ir>,ono 

0 

0 




Oaveryporam 


4,000 

0 

0 









3,85,000 

0 

0 

Wynaad (from Amudnu/jur Chickhor) from TalooJca 







belong iny to S€ringa}mtaia. 








Panganoor 


16,000 

0 

0 




Suttikal Alambady and Kodaliully 


16,200 

0 

0 




Ou68ore 


18.00G 

0 

0 




Decaniootah and Hiittungccry 


14.000 

0 

0 




Vencatigyracotah... 


G.OOO 

0 

0 




AukuRgUHgecry and Solagecrj^ 


4,000 

0 

0 




Bangloor 


d,0(H) 

0 

0 




'J'aluiulla a‘ud Talwoddy (2 Talooks of Hurduuhully) 


5,000 

0 

0 








— 


80,290 

0 

0 






7,77,170 


0 

Dodiiot provision for the maintenance of the families of IJydcr Ali 







Khun uud of Tippoo Sultan, Star Pagodas 2,00,000 






2,40,000 

0 

0 

Remains to the Company 



Canterai Paged 

UB 

o 

6J 

0 


Schedule B. 
The Nizam’s Share. 
Gootr. 


F^'fie Flnssnr Kubal 
Kona ICooinlali 

Pamri 

Wurjur Krirroor ... 

Yursutly MiirajcVinroo 
Blieiin Kapah 

MuUf or 

Pravalli Munnimoiig 
(JlninuJiipilly 
Mulknita Kooboo ... 

Koortimui ... 

Yaiki 

PennacooTiflali 

MuiriipHf i*ra 

IJ undylen^ntpoor ... 

Kongo('r (rcinaindvr of).. 

Kuii(‘liunHgooii<Iy (roinainder of) ... 

Of Quf rU!jJcon<bi, all the districtH not exiled in 

Puttungln'cry (from Seringapatam) 

liydroog (G Talooks) ... 

Kurnool Pokihoin-b,,, 

From Cbitteldroog Jcrrymulla (1 Talook) 

Deduct pcrnonal jaghir to Kninrabr-ood'Klian and relations 
Raraains to the Nizam 









C. Pii^roilfiH. 

16,50. H 

v. 

0 

c. 

0 

• •* 







7..6U() 

0 

0 








11,000 

0 

0 



• • • 





H,0:)H 

1 

0 








6, ‘102 

0 

0 








•1,8(10 

0 

0 

... 


« • • 





1 2,700 

0 

0 








' !t,42i; 

3 

0 

... 







i 8,!)6t 

8 

0 








! 22,261 

H2 

0 






... 


i .8,8110 

0 

1 

... 





... 


! 22, r, 7:; 

1 

0 


C PagodftH. F. C. 



1,28,671 

IJ 

0 

(it), 000 

0 

0 

8 000 

0 

0- 

Ki.OOO 

0 

0 

1 1 ,G29 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

1 ,86,810 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

1,02,86G 

0 


GG,G()G 

0 . 

0 

7,800 

. . 

0 

0 

i 0,07,332 

0 

0 

1 70,000 

0 

0 

6,37,332 


(» 
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Schedule O. 

Districts ceded to Maharajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor. 


Talooks belonging to Seringapatam. 









C. Pagodas. 

F. 

0. 

C. Pagodas. P. 

C. 

Puttiin Attcrkrun 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

••• 

... 

11,000 

0 

0 




MvBore Attorkrun orRehmut Nazeer 


• •• 

... 


• 99 

11,500 

0 

0 




Nuzzer Bar.,. 



• •• 

... 

• 9 9 

... 

14,000 

0 

0 




fliirdutiluiUy 


• •• 



9 99 


16,000 

0 

0 




PtriRpalain 



• •• 

... 

• •• 

... 

6, '200 

0 

0 




MudJoor 

... 

• •• 

« «• 

... 


... 

13,200 

0 

0 




HetKliiir Dewancotah 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

9 9* 

9 9 9 

8,000 

0 

0 




Beiudapoor 

Tyoci 

• •• 




• 99 

... 

7.000 

8.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 




Yelandoor 

• •• 

• 


... 

• 9 9 

... 

10,f)00 

0 

0 




Malwclly ( Ynliiiahbad) ... 


... 


9 • • 


■ 9 • 

9,000 

(J 

0 




Tulknr Sosilah 



• •• 

... 


... 

8,1(30 

0 

0 




Nuraipoor 

• w 



... 

9 99 

• 99 

10,200 

0 

0 




Yertoorab 


• •• 

• •• 


9 99 

• •■ 

7,200 

0 

0 




Bailoor ..• 



... 

... 

99* 

9 91 

15,7r0 

0 

0 




Arkulfioor 





• 9 9 

991 

4,300 

0 

0 




Cliiuipatam. 


• •• 


... 


9 9 1 

12, KK) 

0 

0 




Btillum (^Mungirabad) 


• • • 

• •• 

... 

999 

... 

10,000 

0 

0 




Husnen 

• •• 



... 


9 9 9 

7,9(:0 

0 

0 




Honawully 

• •• 


... 

... 


• •• 

9,400 

0 

0 




Naginungui .,. 

• •• 


... 

... 


9 9 9 

4,700 

0 

0 




Bolloor ... 


• •• 


... 

• 9 9 

... 

3,100 

0 

0 




Maliarage Droog 

... 



• • 9 


... 

10,(R)0 

0 

0 




Orani ..« ••• «•« 





* 99 

... 

3,500 

0 

0 




RaiDgheory 



• •• 

... 

... 

• « • 

7,400 

0 

0 




Tuxkaruiiib 




• •• 

• 1* 

• •• 

7,400 

0 

0 




AliinuduuggeT Cbickloci... 


• •• 


• •• 

9 99 


10,000 

0 

0 




Kurp 



• •• 

... 

999 

... 

12,000 

0 

0 




Tcinoy Klinixa 



• •• 

• 99 

#•9 

... 

9,000 

0 

0 




Coon>dghul 



« •• 

• • 9 

9 99 

... 

5,008 

9 

0 




Hooliot rdruog 



• • • 

... 

9 99 

99« 

4,000 

0 

0 




Kirkniry 



... 

• •• 

9 99 

999 

4,055 

0 

0 




Chennypntlaa 



• •• 

... 

9 99 

• •• 

9,138 

0 

0 




Kooggnirlv 

... 


... 

... 

9 99 


3,000 

0 

0 




Mairlateali and Kibtnagrpoor 




... 

9 99 

• •• 

5,100 

0 

0 




Sucknypu tan 



• •• 

... 

... 


6,200 

0 

0 




Bati( rawnr, GuradungHly and Ili^nenliully 

• •• 

... 

... 


10,000 

0 

0 




Boodiliail 

... 

... 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

7,000 

0 

0 




I^idgliul 

••• 



• •• 


• f . 

6,000 

0 

0 




Paagliur 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

10,000 

0 

0 




Hagulwar)^ 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 


12,000 

0 

0 




Gooinna polliim 

... 

... 


• «. 

• •• 

• •• 

10,000 

0 

0 




Ban galore 

• •• 

... 

• • • 

... 


• *. 

55,000 

0 

0 




Magry 

,,, 

... 


... 


... 

8,400 

0 

0 




Mudgcny 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 



36, 000 

0 

0 




Coorjglit rry 

f •» 

« « • 

• •• 

... 


... 

4,0U0 

0 

0 












— 


4,60,811 

9 

0 

Cankmliclly 


• •• 


... 


... 

8,900 

0 

0 




Kulwnng and DocTbillab... 


« « • 


... 


a • • 

16,000 

0 

0 




Auiciil 

mmm 



• •• 


... 

10,300 

0 

0 




Byroodroog 

• •• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

4,000 

0 

0 




Hybnor 

... 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

. .. 

... 

7,000 

0 

0 




Dowanbelly 


• •• 


a •• 


• a* 

' 20,045 

0 

0 




Ootxadroog 




... 


... 

5,00') 

0 

0 




Chi nn»y droog 

• •• 

mmrn 


... 


... 

8,(K>() 

0 

0 




Toornk or and Deoroy ... 

• •• 



... 


... 

18,(300 

0 

0 




Nidgot'ul and Mat klijdroog 

,,, 


• •• 

... 



16; (30 

0 

0 




Riiodykotiia and CliulJiiaigbelly 

■ •9 

• •• 

• •• 


... 

26,(3(30 

0 

0 




Cbota Balupour 


• • • 

• •• 

... 


... 

80.000 

0 

0 




Colar 


... 


• •• 



80,000 

0 

0 




Junginnootafi 






... 

13,(300 

0 

0 




Chuck liioogalum 

• • • 

... 



• «. 

... 

8,134 

4 

0 




Kudoor 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

7,129 

u 

0 















3,17,509 

u 

0 

Serra {remainder of). 











S^rra and Amrapoor 

• •• 


... 




55,000 

0 1 

0 




IIooBultat 

• •« 

... 

... 

... 



50,754 

0 

0 




Buna Balapoor 

• •• 



• •• 

... 

• •• 

44,000 

0 

0 












— ■- 

- — 

1,49,764 

0 

0 





Carried over.. 





9,28,075 


T 


on> 
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Schedule O — {continued). 










C. Pagodaa F, 

C. 

C. Pagodaa F. C, 





Brought forward. 





9,28,976 

ot e 


Suggur (above Ghaut} 









••• 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20,145 

4J 

2 



Coolydroog 







... 

28,HH> 

0| 

2 



Kooinpsee 

• •• 


... 




... 

< 8»()04 

2i 

0 



Kope 

• •• 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

• •• 


22,804 

^>4 

2 



WaetharA 



• •• 

• •• 



... 

6,818 

9 

0 



Bckairy and Sflgnr 




• • • 


• •n 

... 

30,411 

0.} 

2 



Ghooty (Iloahly) ... 


... 

... 

• •• 



... 

ii,ooo 

8? 

0 



Surbtowannnndy ... 

... 



• •• 


• •• 

... 

10,458 

Of 

2 



Teiry an witty 


• •• 



... 

• •• 

... 

17,424 

0 

0 



Shikarpoor 

■ • • 

• • • 

.*« 

... 



... 

11,774 


0 



Anutitapoor 

••• 

« •• 

• •• 

... 


• • • 

... 

10,191 

91 

0 



Lakouly'danwas ... 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 

... 

11,029 

6J 

1 



Oodgunny 




• «• 


... 

... 

13,614 

IK 

0 



Jimoga 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

... 


• •• 

l(),88:i 

5 

0 



Hoolighonoro 



« • • 

n *• 


• •• 


6,.')83 

5J 

1 



Biddery 

... 


... 

• »# 

... 


... 

10,855 

.5 

2 



Ghiogeery Beswapatara ... 




••• 


...1 

22,001 

n 

3 



Terry-keerah 

• •• 


... 



• • • 

... 

14,076 


2 



Assinipoor 

... 


... 

• 

. .. 


...' 

' 10,696 

2i 

.3 










1 


- 


.3,02,417 

6 1 

Chiltledroog (remainder e>f) 12 Talooka, 








Knsbah 




• •• 



... 

20,874 


1 



Beem Sumetidar ... 

T “ 


... 

... 


• •• 

... 

12,148 

4 

2 



Doodiary 




• •• 


• •• 


12,984 

9i 

0 



Husdroog 

... 






... 

11,936 

2i 

3 



Muttoor ... ... 

• • • 


• •• 

••• 

• •• 


... 

10,392 

3J 

2 



Muikal Mu/roo ... 


• •• 



• •• 

• • • 

... 

12,662 

n 

3 



Tullick 

• .« 

9 9% 


• •• 

• •• 


... 

11,864 

0» 

0 



Burm Sagur 

• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 

# • # 

... 

10,163 

6t 

0 



Kunkopah 




... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

12,542 

0} 

2 i 



Bilchoor 


• I. 




• •• 

... 

10,683 

li 

9 1 



Hinoor 


... 




• •• 

... 

10,010 

0 

2 ! 



Goody cottali 

... 

... 

f « • 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

11,330 

5i 

i 











— 


! 

1,48,583 

U » 

Deduct two Pcrgiimiahs of ITurduiiliilly, vtr. 

, Talnmn 

and Taiwuddy, intruded 

in the 



Com puny a 

allure 

... 

... 

... 

• .. 

... 

... • • • 


... 

5,000 

0 0 



Canterai Pagodas 

••r 

1.3,74,076 

8 

1 


Schedule D. 






Tile Peishwa’s Share, 








C. Pn^otlas. 

F. 

c. 

Uarponelly (6 Talooki*) ... 

9 90 909 ••• 009^ 000 990 009 990 

. • t 

1,10,0.30 


0 

Soonda (above the Ghauts) 

000 000 000 000 ••• 0 90 990 


69,377 

0 

0 

Annageondy 

000 000 009 ••• 090 099 

••• 

60,101 

0 

0 


From Chittledroog, two Talooks, viz., — 






C. Pagodaa. F. 

c. 




Holuhkaira 

... ... ■*. ... ... ... 11,425 4) 

0 




Hycoondah 

... 12,2:>0 9| 

0 






— 

2.3,602 

n 

O 

0 


From Bidnore, ono Talook, viz., — 





Hurry bur 

... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

• • « 

10,796 

0 

0 


Canterdi Pagodas .., 

• •• 

2,63,957 

3P 

0 


Ratified at Hyderabad, by His Highness the Nizam, on the 13tU day of July, 
Anno Domini 1799. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident 




HYDEBABAD AFFAIES. 




Separate Articles of the Treaty with the Nizam. 

Separate Articles appertaining to the Treaty of Mysore, concluded on the 22nd of 
June 171)9 (corresponding to the 17th of Mohnrrum, Anno Hegirae 1214) 
between the Honourable English East India Company Bahadoor and the 
Navvab Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor. 

Article 1. 

With a view to the prevention of future altercations, it is agreed between 
His Highness the Nawab Nizani-ood-Dowlah Ausuj)h Jah Bahadoor and the 
Honourable English East India Company Bahadoor, that to whatever amount the^ 
stipends appropriated to the maintenance of tlie sons, relations, and dependants ot 
the late Hyder Ali Khan and Tippoo Sultan, or the personal jaghir of Meer 
Kummer-ood-deen Khan, shall hereafter be diminished, in consequence of any one 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Mysore, the contracting parties shall not be 
accountable to each other on this head. 

Article 2. 

And it is further agreed between the contracting parties that in the event 
provided for by the eighth Article of the Treaty of Mysore, two-thirds of the share 
reserved for Rao Pundit Prudhan Bahadoor shall fill to His Highness the Nawab 
.Nizam-ood-Dowlah Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, and tlic remaining third to the 
Honourable English JCast India Company Bahadoor. 


Tho 

Nizam’s 

Seal. 


Ratitied at Hyderabad, by His Highness the Nizam, on the 13th day of July, 
Anno Domini 1799. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


No. X. 

Treaty with the Nizam, 1800. 

Treaty of perpetual and general defensive alliance between the Honourable the 
English East India Company and His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-MooIk 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, Soubadar of the Deccan, liis children, heirs, and 
Successors ; settled by Captain rlames Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident at the 
lk)urt-of llis Highness, by virtue of tlie powers delegated to him by the most 
Noble Ri(d»ard, .Marquis Wellesley, Knight of the most illustrious Order of St. 
Patrick, one of His Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable J’rivy Council. 
Covernor-tiCMcral in Council, a{)|)ointed by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of tho said PIon()ural)lo Com|)any to direct and control all their alfairs 
in the East Indies, and Governor-General in Council of all ^ tho Briti.sh 
possessions in the East Indies. 

Whereas, by tlie blessing of God, ,nn intimate friendship and union have firmly 
subsisted for a length of time between tho Honourable English East India Com- 
|)any and His Hiirhnes.s the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, and 
have been cemented and strengtlicned by .several Treaties ol' alliance, to the mutual 
and manifest advantage of both powers, who, with uninterrupted harmony and 
concord having equally shared the fatigues and dangers of war and the blessings 
of peace, are in fact become one in tlie same in interest, policy, friendship, and 
honour. Tlie powers aforesaid, adverting to the complexion of the times, have 
determined on principles of precaution and foro.sight and with a view to the effectual 
jireservation of con.stant peace and tranquillity, to enter into a general defensive 
alliance, for the complete and recijirocal protection of their respective territories, 
together with those of their several allies and dependants, against the unprovoked 
aggressions or unju.st encroachments of all or of any enemies whatever. 


o ss 
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Article 1. 

The peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting between the two States 
shall be perpetual ; the friends and euoinics of either shall be the friends and 
enemies of both ; and the contracting parties agree that all the former Treaties and 
agreements between the two States now in force and not contrary to the tenor of 
this engagement shall be confirmed by it. 

Article 2. , 

If any power or State whatever shall commit any act of unprovoked hostility 
or aggression against either of the contracting parties, or against their respective 
dependants or allies, and, after due representation, shall refuse to emter into 
amicable explanation, or shall deny the just satisfaction or indemnity which the 
contracting parties shall have required, then the contracting parties will proceed to 
concert and prosecute such further measures as the case shall aj>pcar to demand. 

For the more distinct explanation of the true intent and effect of this agreement, 
the Governor-General in Council, on behalf of the Honourable Company, hereby 
declares that the British Government will never permit any power or State whatever 
to commit with impunity any act of unprovoked hostility or aggression against the 
rights or 'territories of Ilis Highness the Nizam, but will at all times maintain and 
defend the same, in the same manner as the rights and territories of the Honourable 
Company are now maintained and defended. 

Article 3. 

With a view to fulfil this Treaty of general defence and protection. His 
Highness the Nawab Ausuph .lah agrees that two battalions of sepoys and one 
regiment of cavalry, with a due proportion of guns and artillerymen, shall be 
added in prepetuity to the present permanent subsidiary force of six battalions of 
sepoys of one thousand firelocks each, and one regiment of cavjilry five hundred 
strong (with their projwrtion of guns and artillerymen), so that the whole subsidiary 
force furnished by the Honourable East India Company to His Highness shall 
henceforward consist of eight battalions of sepoys (or eight thousand firelocks) and 
two regiments of cavalry (or one thousand horse), with their requisite complement 
of guns, European artillerymen, lascars, and pioneers, fully cquijjped with w'arlike 
stores and ammunition, which force is to be stationed in perpetuity in His 
Highness’s territories, 

• Article 4, 

The pay of the above-mentioned additional force shall be calculated 
at the rate of the pay of the existing subsidiary force, and shall conHnence 
from the day of the entrance of the said additional force? into His Highness’s 
territories. 

Article 5. 

For the regular payment of the whole expense of the said augmented subsi- 
diary force ( consisting of eight thousand infantry, one thousand cavalry, and 
their usual proportioir of artillery) His Highness the Naw^ab Ausuph Jah hereby 
assigns and cedes to the Honourable East India Company in perpetuity all the 
territories acquired by His Highness, under the Treiity of Sering.apatam on the 
18th March 1792, and also all the territories acquired by His Highness under 
the Treaty of Mysore on the 22ad June 1794, according to the Schedule annexed 
to this Treaty. 

Article 6. 

Certain of the territories ceded by the foregoing Article to the Honourable 
Company being inconvenient, from their situation to the northward of the river 
Toombuddrah, His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jab, for the purpose of rendering 
the boundary line of the Honourable Company’s possessions a good and well- 
defined one, agrees to retain the districts in question, namely, Copul, Gujjinderghur, 
and others (as marked in the annexed Schedule) in his own possession ; and, in 
lieu, thereof, assigns and cedes in full mad in perpetuity to the Honourable 
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Company the district of Adoni, together with whatever other territory His 
Highness may be possessed of, or is dependent on His Highness’s Government, to 
the south of the Toombuddrah, or to the south of the Kistnah, below the junction 
of those two rivers. 

Article 7. 

The territories to be assigned and ceded to the Honourable Company by the 
fifth Article, or in consequence of the exchange stipulated in the sixth Article, 
shall be subject to the exclusive management and authority of the said Company 
and of their officers. 

Article 8. 

Whereas the actual produce of a considerable portion of the districts ceded to 
the Honourable Company by Article fifth is ascertained and acknowledged to be 
greatly inferior to their nominal value, as specified in the Schedule annexed to 
this Treaty, and the said districts cannot be expected for a long course of years to 
reach to their said nominal value ; and whereas differences might hereafter arise 
between the contracting parties with respect to the real value of the same, and the 
friendship and harmony happily subsisting between the contracting parties be 
disturbed by discussions relating to the adjustment of accounts of the produce and 
value of the said districts ; in order to preclude all causes of any such future 
difference or discussion between the tw'o States, the said East India Company 
agrees to accept the said districts (with the reservation stated in the sixth Article) 
as a full and complete satisfaction for all demands' on account of the pay and 
charges of the said subsidiary force ; and therefore to whatever extent or for 
whatever length of time the actual produce of the said districts shall prove 
inadequate to the amount of the subsidy payable by His Highness on account of 
the said subsidiary force, no demands shall ever be made by the Honourable 
Company upon the treasury of His Highness on accoutit of any such deficiency or 
on account of any failure in the revenues of the said districts, arising from 
unfavourable seasons, from the calamity of war, or any other cause. His Highness 
the Nizam, on his- part, with the same friendly views, hereby renounces all claim 
to any arrears or balances wdiich may be due to him from the said districts at the 
period of their cession to the Honourable Company, and also to any eventual 
excess in the produce of the said districts, beyond the amount of the subsidy 
payable by His Highness on account of the said subsidiary force, the true intention 
and meaning of this Article being, that the cession of the said districts and the 
exchanges stipulated in the sixth Article shall be considered as a final close and 
termination of accounts between the contracting parties with respect to the 
charges of the said subsidijiry force. 

Article 5). 

After the conclusion of this Treaty, and as soon as the British Resident shall 
signify to His Highness Ausu[)h Jah that the Honourable Company’s officers are 
prepared to take charge of the districts ceded by the fifth Article, His Highness 
will immediately issue the necessary perwannahs or orders to his officers to 
deliver overcharge of the same to the officers of the Company ; and it is hereby 
stipulated and agreed that all collections made by His Highness’s officers sub- 
sequent to the date of the said perwannahs or orders, and before the officers of 
the Company shall have taken charge of the said districts, shall be carried to 
the account of the Honourable Company. 

Article 10. 

All forts situated w-ithin the districts to be ceded as aforesaid shall be 
delivered to the officers of the Honourable Company w'ith the said districts ; and 
His Highness the Naw'ab Ausu[)h Jah engages that the said forts shall be delivered 
to the Honourable Company as nearly' as possible in the same state as that in 
which His Highness received them. 

o H 
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Article 11. 

His Highness the Nawab Ansnph Jah will continue to pay the subsidy of 
the former subsidiary force and also that of the additional troops from his treasury 
in the same manner as hitherto observed, \mtil the Honourable East India 
Company’s officers shall have obtained complete possession from His Highness’s 
officers of the country ceded to the said Company by the fifth Article. The 
Company will not claim any payments of subsidy from His Highness’s treasury 
after their officers .shall have obtained possession of the said districts from the 
officers of His Highness. 

Article 12. 

The contracting parties will employ all practicable means of conciliation to 
prevent the calamity of war ; and for that purpose will at all times be ready to 
enter into amicable explanations with other States and to cultivate and improve 
the general relations of peace and amity with all the powers of India, according to 
the true spirit and tenor of this defensive Treaty. But if a war should 
unfortunately break out between the contracting parties and any other power 
whatever, then His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah engages that, with the 
reserve of two battalions of sepoys which are to remain near His Highness's person, 
the residue of the British subsidiary force (consisting of six battalions of sepoys 
and two regiments of cavalry with artillery) joined by six thousand infantry and 
nine thousand horse of His Highness’s own troops, and making together an army 
of twelve thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry, with their requisite train 
of artillery, and warlike stores of every kind, shall be immediately put in motion 
for the pursose of opposing the enemy ; and His Highness likewise engages to 
employ every further effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into the 
field as speedily as possible the whole force which he may be able to supply from his 
dominions ; with a view to the effectual prosecution and speedy termination of the 
.said war, the Honourable Company in the same manner engage on their part, in 
this case, to employ in active operations against the enemy the largest force which 
they may be able to furnish over and above the said sub.sidiary force. 

Article 13. 

Whenever war shall appear probable His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah 
engages to collect as many benjarahs as possible, and to store as much grain as 
may be practicable in his frontier garrisons. 

Article 14. 

Grain and all other articles of constimption and provision, and all sorts of 
materials for wearing apparel, together with the necessary quantity of cattle, 
horses, and camels, required for tlic use of the subsidiary force, shall, in proportion 
to its present augmentation, be, as heretoforce, entirely exempted from duties. 

Article 15. 

As by the present Treaty the union and friend.shi[) of the two States are so 
firmly cemented as that they may be considered as one and the same, His 
Highness the Nizam eng.ages neither to commence nor to pursue in future any 
negotiations with any other power whatever without giving previous lu^tice and 
entering into mutual consultaiou with the Honourable East India Company’s 
Government ; and tlic Honourable Company’s Governmout on their part hereby 
declare that they have no manner of concern with any of His High:*ie.ss’.s clnhlren, 
relations, subjects, or servants, with respect to wliom Ilis J'ighness is ab.solute. 

Article 10. 

As by the present Treaty of general defensive alliance, mhf iial defence and 
protection against all enemies arc established, His Highness the Nawab Ausuph 
Jah consequently engages never to commit any act of hostility or aggiession against 
any power whatever ; and in the event of any differences arising, whatever adjust- 
ment of them the Company’s Government, weighing matters in the scale of truth 
and justice, may determine, shall meet with full approbation ami acquiescence. 
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Article 17. 

B)' the present Treaty of general defensive alliance, the ties of union, by the 
blessing of God, are drawn so close that the friends of one party will be 
henceforward considered as the friends of the other, and the enemies of the one 
party as the enemies of the other ; it is therefore hereby agreed that if in future 
the Shorapore or Gudwall zemindars, or any other subjects or dependants of His 
Highness’s Government should withhold the payment of the Circar’s just claims 
upon them, or excite rebellion or disturbance, the subsidiary force, or such 
proportion thereof as may be requisite, after the reality of the offence shall be duly 
ascertained, shall be ready, in concert with His Highness’s own troops, to reduce all 
such offenders to obedience. And the interests of the two States being now in every 
respect identified, it is further mutully agreed that if disturbances shall at any time 
break out in the districts ceded to the Honourable Company by this Treaty, His 
Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah shall permit such a proportion of the subsidiary 
troops as may be requisite to be employed in quelling the same within the said 
districts. If disturbances shall at any time break out in any part of His Highness’s 
dominions, contiguous to the Company’s frontier, to which it might be inconvenient to 
detach any proportion of the subsidiary troops, the British Government, in like manner, 
if required by His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jali, shall direct such proportion 
of the troops of the Company as may be most conveniently stationed for the purpose 
to assist in quelling the said disturbances within His Highness's dominions. 

Article 18. 

Whereas, by the favour of Providence, a perfect union, harmon}'^, and concord, 
have long and firmly subsisted between the Honourable East India Company, His 
Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah, His Highness the Peishwa Kao Pundit Prudhan 
and Rajah Ibaghojee Bhooslah, therefore should His Highness llao Pundit Prudhan, 
and Rajah Raghojee Bhooslah, or either of them, express a desire to participate in 
the benefits of the present defensive alliance, which is calculatad to strengthen and 
perpetuate the foundations of general tranquillity, the contracting parties will readily 
admit both or cither of the said powers to be members of the present alliance, on 
such terras and conditions as shall appearjustand expedientto the contracting parties. 

Article 19. 

The contracting parties being actuated by a sincere desire to promote and 
maintain general tranquillity, will admit Dowlut Rao Sindia to be a party to the 
present Treaty whenever lie shall satisfy the contracting parties of his disposition 
to cultivate the relations of peace and amity with both States, and shall give such 
securities for the maintenance of tranquillity as shall appear to the contracting 
parties to be sufficient. 

Article 20. 

This Treaty, consisting of twenty Articles, being this day settled by Captain 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick with the Nawab Aiisujjh Jah Bahadoor, Captain 
Kirkpatrick has delh'ered one copy thereof in English and Pei’sian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the said Nawab, who, on his part, has also delivered one copy 
of the. same, duly executed by himself ; and Captain Kirkpatrick, by virtue of 
especial authority given to him on that behalf by the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council, hereby declares the said Treaty to be in full force from the 
date hereof, and engages to procure and deliver to His Highness in the space of 
thirty days a copy of the same from the Governor-General in Council, in every 
1 ‘espect the counterpart of that executed by liimself ; and on the delivery of such 
copy the Treaty executed by Captain Kirkpatrick shall be returned ; but the 
additional subsidiary force specified in the third Article sliall be immediately 
required by His Highness the Nizam and furnished by the Honourable Company, 
and all the other Articles shall l)e in full force from this time. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad on the 12th October*, Anno 
Domini 1800, or 22iid Jemraadee-ul-Awui, Anno Hegine 1215. 

(Signed) J, A. KIRKPATRICK. 

Resident. 


o Be 
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Separate and Secret Articles, 

Separate and Secret Articles appertaining to the Treaty of peimetual and general 
defensive alliance concluded between the Honourable English East India 
Company and His Highness the Nawab Ausiiph Jah Bahadoor on the 12th 
October, Anno Domini 1800, or 22nd Jemmadee-ul-A wul, Anno Hegir® 
1215. 

Article 1. 

The Peishwa Piao Pundit Prudhan shall bo admitted to the benefits of this 
general defensive alliance on the following condition :-~ 

First . — Kao Pundit Prudhan shall accept the mediation of the Honourable 
Company’s Government for the amicable adjustment, on the basis of the Treaty of 
Mah, of all claims or demands of chout, and of all other claims or demands what- 
ever, on the territories or Government of His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah. 

The British Government will also take into consideration the claims of His 
Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jali to a total exemption from chotit, and will arbi- 
trate, on the principles of justice and equity, any question now existing, or which 
shall hereafter arise, relative to the same, between Kao Pundit Prudhan and the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah ; provided Kao Pundit Prudhan shall agree to accept the 
said arbitration ; and Kao Pundit Prudhan shall not be admitted to the benefit 
of this general defensive alliance, until he shall have agreed to acce{)t the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government, with respect to the said claims of the Nawab 
Ausuph Jah to a total exemption from chout, 

iSecondh /. — Rao Pundit Prudhan shall give full satisfaction to the Honourable 
East India Company on the various points depending between him and the British 
Government in India. 

'Ihirdhj . — If Rao Pundit Prudhan shall agree to the following conditions, the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness the Nawab Ausupli Jah will 
assist him in the restoration of his just autliority in the Mahratha Empire. 

Fourthly , — For this purpose Rao Pundit Prudhan shall agree to subsidize in 
perpetuity such a body of the said Company's troops as shall hereafter be judged 
necessary for the restoration and maintenance of his authority. 

Article 2. 

Rajah Raghojee Bhooslah shall be admitted to the benefit of this general 
alliance on the following conditions :■ — 

First . — Rajah Raghojee Bhooslah shall accept the Honourable Company’s 
arbitration of all unadjusted points between His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah 
and the said Rajah, according to the tenor of subsisting Treaties. 

Sccondl'j . — Rajah Raghojee Bhooslah shall agree to such equitable inter- 
changes of territory with the Honourable East India Company as shall be judged 
necessary to complete or improve their respective frontiers, or to such cessions of 
territory (in consideration of a just pecuniary equivalent) as shall be judged 
necessary to the same purpose. 

Article 3. 

If, contrary to the spirit and object of this defensive Treaty, war should here- 
a^'ter appear unavoidable (which God avert 1), the contracting parties will proceed 
to adjust the rule of partition of all such advantages ancl acquisitions as may 
eventually result from the success of their united arms. 

The contracting p.artie8 entertain no views of conquest or extension of their 
respective dominions, nor any intention of proceeding to hostilities, unless in the 
case of unjust and unprovoked aggression, and after the failure of their joint 
endeavours to obtain reasonable satisfaction, through the channel of pacific nego- 
tiation according to the tenor of the preceding Treaty. It is, however, declared 
that, in the event of war, and of a consequent partition of conquest between 
the contracting parties, His Highness Nawab Ausuph Jah shall be entitled to 
participate equally with the other contracting parties in the division of every 
territory which may be acquired by the successful exertion of their united arms, 
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provided His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah shall have faithfully fulfilled all 
the stipulations of the preceding Treaty, especially those contained in the twelfth 
and thirteeth Articles thereof. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad on the 12th October, Anno 
Domini 1800, or 22nd Jemmadee-ul-Awul, Anno Hegirae 1215. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


Schedule referred to in the Treaty. 

Schedule of His Highness the Nizam’s territorial acquisitions by the Treaty 
of Seringapatam, dated the 18th May 1792, and by the Trefity of Mysore, 
dated the 22nd June 1799, and which, in conformity to the fifth and sixth 
Articles of the annexed Treaty, are now, together with the talook of Adoni, 
and all other talooks situated to the south of the rivers Toombuddrah and 
Kistnah, ceded in full and in perpetuity to the Honourable East India 
Company. 


List of Talooks acquired by the Treaty of Seringapatam. 


Siclhout, 6 Talooks 


- 



C. Pagodas. 

81,885 

F. 

A. P. 

1 0 

Chinnoor, 6 ditto 

... 

... 

... 

• •m 

55,427 

4J 

0^ 0 

Kumlapoor, 4 ditto 


• • • 

... 

9 9 9 

60,729 

H 

3 0 

Vo-Dor, 6 ditto 


• - • 


... 

70,684 

9 

2i 0 

Budwail, 3 ditto 

... 

• • • 

... 


54,88.3 

0 

4 0 

Junioonul Murrow, 7 ditto 

• • • 

• • • 

• • . 

• • l» 

90,643 

7 

1 0 

Kummum, 7 ditto 

• •• 

... 

. a • 

• •• 

1,30,148 

H 

1 0 

Kunnuckglierry, 3 ditto 

• •• 


... 

• • • 

30,952 


1 0 

Chit Koontah, 1 ditto... 

• • • 

• • • 

• . * 

• • • 

11,298 

H 

0 0 

Gudtoor, 1 ditto 

• •• 

... 



17,846 

H 

0 0 

Coel Konetah, 1 ditto ... 



... 


10,224 

9 

3^ 0 

Opulpaha, 1 ditto 

• •• 




10,098 

n 

li 0 

Nursapoor, 1 ditto 

• • # 




8,397 

H 

3 0 

Bisspul^ 1 ditto... 





11,074 

lU 

0 0 

Donypahr Wurdwarum, 1 ditto 
Poodtoor, 2 ditto 

• • • 



* • • 

12,402 

H 

1 0 


• •• 


• •• 

22,979 

4 

2 9 

Chutwail or Multlwaur, 8 Talooks 

• •• 


• . . 


1,30,769 

H 

1 9 

Monyaulpalo, 1 ditto 

« • » 



9 99 

6,000 

0 

0 0 

Nussam^ 1 ditto 




9 9 9 

17,802 

H 

0 0 

Bungumpully and Chunchummullah 

,2 

ditto 

... 


41,804 

20,000 

9^ 

0 0 

Ouak, 1 ditto ... 

In Goody, 4 ditto 


... 



0 

0 0 

h . • 


... 


51,782 

H 

0 0 

Bulhary and Kurkoor, 1 ditto 

... 


... 


23,000 

0 

0 0 

Weonlahwempelly, 1 ditto 

... 

... 

• •• 

9 99 

12,565 

0 

0 0 

Koponl, 8 ditto 

... 

• .. 

• •• 

• mm 

1,06,137 


1 0 

Gajjinderghun, 8 ditto... 

... 

... 

... 

9 •• 

1,01,977 

9 

0 0 

Kunnuckgherry, 1 ditto 


... 

• •• 

« • ■ 

79,100 

0 

0 0 

Singaputtun Oopalwurrah, 1 ditto 

... 

... 

... 

• • » 

20,000 

0 

0 0 

Hanmuntcond, 1 ditto 

... 

... 


• • • 

15,000 

0 

0 0 

Busswahpoor, 1 ditto ... 

... 

... 


• •• 

5,000 

0 

0 0 

Mokab, 1 ditto 

#• • 

... 

... 

... 

12,162 

6| 

2 0 

In the Talooka of Kookoor 

... 

... 


... 

370 

H 

1 9 



Total 

... 

... 

13,16,666 

H 

2 0 


List of Talooks acquired by the Treaty of Mysore — Gooty (remainder of). 


Hissur (die fort dependencies) 

Kundundlah 

Paumry 

Warkur Kunoor 

yarutty Muracheeroo 

Beem Bajab 

Nnttoor ... ... .. .. 


C. Pagodas. F. A. 

15, .-ids 0 0 
7,500 0 0 
11,000 0 0 
8,998 0 0 
5,902 0 Oi 
4,800 0 0 
2,700 0 0 


• M 
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Bi&lly Mutty Murgh 


■ • » • « • 


C. Piutoda*. 

9,42<5 

F. A. 

3 0 

Churtumpufly 

« •» 

• • • • • • 

••• ... ... 

8,951 

0 0 

Mutyhurah Huttoor 

« • * 

• »« » • • 

••• ... .*• 

22,251 

94 0 

Kooiidunty ... 

• • • 

• • • • * • 

••• ... ... 

8,800 

0 0 

Yarghy 



... ... ... 

22,673 

0 0 

Peiicoondah 


... 

... 

60,000 

0 0 

Minighsherrah 


••• ••• 

... ... 

8,000 

0 0 

Hundy Uiumtpoor ... 


. • • > 

... 

10,000 

0 0 

Koorkoor ( remainder of) 


. . • . 

... 

11,029 

0 0 

Kanchungoondy 


... ••• 

... ... 

10,00 

0 0 

Qu rrurn condah 


... ... 

... ... ... 

1,85,810 

0 0 

Ruttungherry 


... 

.*• ... ... 

10,000 

0 0 

Ragdroon, 6 Talooks 


... ... 

•a. ... ••• 

1,02,856 

0 0 

Kinnool Peisheush ... 

... 

... 

... ... .. 

66,6(56 

0 0 

Jiiny mullah, 1 Talook 

• • • 

*•« ... 

... 

7,800 

0 0 

Umrahpoor Noomautty 


... ••• 

... ... ... 

10,000 

0 0 

Anuiigoondy... 

• a. 

... ... 

... ... ... 

60,100 

0 0 

Hurpuiikully, 6 Talooks 
Wiirtnahpoor, and sundry other 

villages in 

the Chittledroog 

1,10,030 

8? 0 

district 


• • • « • ft 

Total 

5,840 li 0 

7,93,300 10| 0 


Grand Total ... 21,09,908 5 3 


The districts situated north of the Toombbuddrah, which conformably to the 
sixth Article of the annexed Treaty remain with Ills Highness the Nizam to be 
deducted from the above, as follows : — 

C. Pagodas. F. A. 

Koopul, 8 Talooks ... ... ... ... ... ... ... !,()(), l.-)7 3^ 0 

Cajjirclu^jhur, 8 ditto, ... ... ... ... ... l,()l,i)77 J) 0 

Kunnauckgherry, 1 ditto ... ... ... ... 71), 100 0 0 

Villages of tlie Anagoondy district situated to the north of the 

Tooxnbuddrah ... ... ... ... .... ... ... 8,710 0 0 

Villages of the Tukkulcottah district, situated likewise north of 

the Toombuddrah... ... ... ... ... ... ... 855 0 0 


Retained by His Highness the Nizam ... ... ... ... 2,1)(>,780 OJ 0 



Remains to the Hoiioiirablo Company ... ... ... ... 18,13,188 3 

Add to the Adoni country, which together with all His Highness’s 
remaining possessions, south of the Toombuddrah, is, hy the 
sixth Article of the annexed Treaty, ceded in exchange for the 
above districts to tiio Honourable Company ... Rupees... 8,34,718 12 0 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, the 12th October, A.l). 1800, 
or 22rul Jeinaul-ul-Awul, A.II. 1215. 

(Signed) el. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 

Additional Article of Treaty between the Honourable East India Company on tJie 
one part, and His Highness Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausupli Jali Mecr IJkbur 
Ali foian Baliadoor, Soiibah of the Deccan, his (diildren, heirs, and successors, 
on the other ; to be coLusidered as appertaining to the Treaty of perf)etual and 
general defensive alliance concluded at Hyderabad on the 12tli of October 
1800 A.D., or 22iid of Jerniiiadee-uPAwul 1215 A.II. 

Article. 

In the event (which God, however, avert!) of joint war breaking out hereafter 
with any other power, it is hereby agreed tliat, during the continuance thereof, all 
officers and all troops, whether individually or collectively, l)elonging to either of 
the contracting parties, shall have free ingress and egress to and from all the 
territories, and to and from all the forts belonging to each other respectively ; and 
it is hereby further agreed that all officers, whether Civil or Military, belonging to 

0 


» 
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either Grovernnient, shall, when requisite, employ all their power and all the 
resources at their command in facilitating the operations of the troops employed, to 
whichever of the two contracting powers they may happen to belong. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, this 9th of January 1804, agree- 
ing with ii5th Ramzan, A.H. 1^18. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 



His Highness’s Mark. 


Ill's 

High ness’s 
Little Soul. 


ilis 


Highness’s 
Great Seal, 


(A true copy.) 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


Ko. XI. 


Commercial Treaty with the Nizam, 1802. 

Treaty for the improvement and security of the trade and commerce between the 
territories of the Honourable East India Company and of His Highness the 
Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuf)h Jah, Soubadar of the Deccan ; settled by 
Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident at the Coml of Ilis Highness, by 
virtue of the powers delegated to him by His Excellency tlie Most Noble 
Richard, Marquis Wellesley, Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint 
Patrick, one of His Britannic M.njcsty’s Privy Coumnl, Govornor-Ccnoral in 
Council, Captain General and Conuiiander-in-Ohicf of llis Majesty’s and the 
Honourable ("otnpany’s Forces in India, appointed l)y the Honourable the 
Court of Director.s of the said Honourable Company to direct and control all 
their affairs in the East Indies, and Governor-General in Council of all the 
British possessions in the East Indies. 

Whereas a well-regulated cammeroc is essential to the opulence and prosperity 
of the people and. to the wealth and power of the State ; and whereas a free and 
secure commercial iutei cours<? tends to inaintaiu and improve the relations of amity, 
peace, and concord between contiguous nations : 

Wberofore the Honouraljle East India Company and Ills Highness the 
Nawab Ausuph Jab, anxious to improve by every possible means the close and 
intimate connection now happily established between the two States, and to extend 
the benefits of their utiion to their respective subjects, have agreed on the following 
Articles of a Treaty of Commerce between the two States : — 

Article 1. 

As the testimony of the firm friendship, union, and attachment, subsisting 
between the Honourable Company and His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jah, the 
Ilonourablo Company hereby agree to grant to His Highness the free use of the 
seaport of Masnlipafam ; at which port His Highness shall be at liberty to establish 
a commercial factory and agents under such regulations as tlie nature of the 
Company’s Government shall require, and as shall be adjusted between the 
Governor-General in Council and His said Highness. 

Article 2. 

His Highness’s ships bearing his flag shall be entitled at all times to the 
protection of His Britannic Majesty’s and of the Honourable Company’s ships of 
war, and shall be admitted into all the ports belonging to the British Government 
in India upon the footing of the most favoured nations. 
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Article 3. 

There shall be a free transit between the territories of the contracting parties 
of all articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of each respectively ; and 
also of all articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any part of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions. 

Article 4. 

All rahdarry duties and all duties collected by individual renters or zemindars 
on goods passing to and from the territories of the contracting parties shall be 
abolished, and all zemindars, renters, &c., shall be strictly prohibited from 
committing an^ acts of extortion or violence on the merchants passing through the 
respective territories of the contracting parties. 

Article 5. 

A duty of five per cent, and no more shall be levied at Hyderabad indiscrimi- 
nately on all articles of merchandize whatever imported into His Highnesa’s 
dominions from the Company’s posses-sions. No articles shall pay duty more than 
once. The duties payable shall be regulated by a just valuation of the article or 
commodity on which they shall be charged, and which shall be determined b^ iua 
invoice, authenticated by the seal and signature of the proper OflBcers on each side ; 
nor shall any arbitrary valuation of any article or commodity be admitted to 
enhance the amount of the duties payable thereon, and the said duties shall be fixed 
and immutable except by the mutual consent of the contracting parties. 

Article 6. 

The Honourable East India Company shall on their part adopt similar 
arrangements in every respect for the purpose of facilitating the transit through 
their dominions of all articles, the growtn, produce, or manufacture of His Highness’s 
territories, and of guarding the same from all unjust exactions or vexatious imposts 
whatever. 

Article 7, 

The duties payable to the Honourable Company on all articles imported into 
their territories from His Higbness’s dominions shall be collected in the mode 
prescribed by the fifth Article at Masulipatam alone, or at one or more places 
according to the convenience of the merchants belonging to His Highness’s 
dominions ; and the said place or place.s shall be fixed with the consent of His 
Highness the Nizam, it being unaerslood that no article imported from His 
Highness’s dominions shall in any case pay duty more than once, whether the said 
duty be collected at Masulipataui or elsewhere. 

Article 8. 

A duty of five per cent, and no more .shall be levied once by His Higbness’s 
Government, and be made payable at Hyderabad on the prime cost of all com- 
modities purchased in His Highness’s dominions for exportation. 

Article 9. 

No merchants or traders under the Company’s Government shall be allowed 
to re-vend in the dominions of the Xa'wah aforesaid the productions or manufactures 
of his territories purchased by them therein. Neither .sliall any grain he exported 
from the territories of the Nawab aforesaid into those of the Iloncurable Company 
without a special licence for the purpose ; nor any more grain be purchased in His 
Highness’s territories than what is necessary for the consumption of the subsidiary 
force. But it is at the same time hereby agreed- that, in cases of necessity, permis- 
sion shall reciprocally be granted immediately on application for the transportation 
of grain, free from all duties whatever, into the respective territories of the two 
contracting powers in Hiudoostan and the Deccan. 

Article 10. 

The traders under both Governments, namely all such as shall traffic from the 
Honourable East India Company’s territories to tbo territories of His Highness the 
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Nawab Ausuph Jab, and vice versd, shall, upon the iropoftation of their commodi- 
ties into the respective territories, pay once a duty of five per cent, according to 
the terms prescribed in the foregoing Articles. With respect to others who do not 
come under the above description, such as traders from foreign parts or inhabitants 
of Hyderabad, who have always paid the usual duties, the kurrorah shall, as here- 
tofore, levy duties from them according to custom. 

Article 11. 

The preceding regulations shall take effect and be established in the respective 
territories of the contracting parties on the 1st day of September next, answering 
to the 2nd of Jemmadee-ul-Awul, A.H. 1217, after which day no duties shall be 
levied in any other luauner than in conformity to the stipulations of this Treaty. 

Article 12. 

This Treaty, consisting of twelve Articles, being this day settled by Major 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick with the Nawab Ausuph Jan Bahadoor, Major 
Kirkpatrick has delivered one copy thereof in Englisli and Persian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the said Nawab, who on his part has also delivered one copy 
of the same duly executed by himself : and Major Kirkpatrick, by virtue of special 
authority given to him in that behalf by His Excellency the Most Noble the 
(Jovemor-General in Council, hereby declares the said Treaty to be in full force 
from the date hereof, and engages to procure and deliver to His Highness in the 
space of fifty days, a copy of the same from the Governor-General in Council, in 
every respect the counterpart of that executed by himself, and on the delivery of 
such copy the Treaty executed by Major Kirkpatrick shall be returned. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, this 12th day of April, A.D. 
1802, or 8th day of Zehidge, A.H. 1816. 


Seal of 
the Nisam. 


(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


No. XII. 


instrument under the signature of the Governor-General in Council, delivered to 
the Nizam (Sccunder Jah) on his accession to the musnud, recognising all 
the former Treaties and engagements with Nizam Ali, deceased. 

The friendship and alliance which so firmly and happily subsisted 
between His late Highness the Nawab Nizam Ali Khan, Soubadar of 
the DeccJin, and the Honourable Company’s Government, shall be considered to 
subsist with equal force and sincerity, and shall continue for ever unimpaired between 
His late Highness’s eldest son and successor, the Nawab Seeunder Jah, and the 
Honourable Company, and all Treaties and engagements which subsisted between 
His late Highness and the Honourable Company’s Government shall be considered 
to be in full force to all intents .and purposes. And His Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-tieneral in Council hereby declares, on the part of the Honourable 
Company, that the British Government, is eflFectiially bound by the said eng<age- 
ments and 'J'reaties, and that the said engagements and 'ITeaties shall be duly 
observed until the end of time. 

Given under the seal of the Honourable Company, and the signature of His 
Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, at Fort William in 
Bengal, this 24th day of August 1803. 

Engagement between Secunder Jah and the Company, 1803. 

The friendship and union w’hich so strongly and happily subsisted between the 
late Nawab Nazim Ali Khan Bahadoor (whoso soul is in Paradise) and the Honour- 
able Company’s Government are to be considered as perfectly unimpaired, and shall 
meet with no interruption whatever. All existing Treaties and engagements like- 
wise that were contracted with the late Nawab aforesaid are in full force to all 
intents and purposes ; aud we hereby declare that we are effectually bound by tba 
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engagements and Treaties aforesaid, and by the blessing of God, the said Treaties 
and engagements shall be duly observed until the end of time. 

Signed and sealed on the 7th day of August, Anno Domini 1803, answering to 
Rubbee-oos-Sanee, A. H. 1218, with seal and signature of Meer Foulaad Ali Khan 
Secunder Jah Bahadoor, Soubadar of the Deccan, and delivered in duplicate, on the 
day aforesaid, by His Highness himself to Major James Achillea Kirpatrick, Resident 
at the Court of Hyderabad. 


The Seal 
of Ibe Nawab . 
Secunder Jah. | 


(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


No. XIIL 


Partition Treaty of Hyderabad with His Highness the Soubadar of the 

Deccan, 1804. 

Treaty for the settlement of general peace in Hindoostan and the Deccan, and for 
the confirmation of the friendship subsisting between the Honourable English 
East India Company and its allies,^ His Highness the Soubadar of the Deccan 
and His Highness Rao Pundit Prudhan Peishwa Bahadoor, settled between 
the said Honourable Company and the said allies by Major James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick, Resident of the Court of Hyderabad, in virtue of the powers 
delegated to him by His Excellency the Most Noble Richard, Marquis Wellesley, 
Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, one of His Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General in Council of all the British 
possessions, and Captain General of all the British land forces in the East Indies. 

Whereas, by ihe terms of the Treaties of peace concluded by Major-General 
the Honourable Arthur Wellesley, on the part of the Honourable Company and its 
allies, with the Maharajah Seuah Saheb Soubah, Rajah of Berar, at Deogaum, on 
the ITth of December 1803, and with Maharajah l)owlut Rao Sindia, at Surjee 
Anjcngauiii, on the 30th of that month, which Treatie.s have been duly ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council and by the allies of the British Government, certain 
forts and territories have been ceded by Maharajah Senah Saheb Soubah, and by 
Maharajah Dowlut Kao Sindia, to the Honourable Company and its allies, the 
following Articles of agreement, for the .settlement of the said forts snd territories, 
have been concluded by the British Government and by the said allies : — 

Article 1. 

The province of Cuttack, including the pert and district of Balasore, and all 
cessions of every description made by the second Article of the Treaty of Deogaum, 
or by any Treaties which have been confirmed by the tenth Article of the said 
Treaty of Deogaum, shall belong in perpetual sovereignty to the Honourable 
English East India Company. 

Article 2. 

The territories of which Maharajah .'^enah Saheb Souba formerly collected the 
revenues, in participation, with His Highness the Soubadar of the Deccan, and those 
formerly possessed by Maharajah Senah Saheb Soubah, to the westward of the river 
Wurdah, ceded by the third Article of the Treaty of Deogaum, and the territory 
situated to the southward of the hills, on which are the forts of Nernullah and 
Gawilghur, and to the westward of the river Wurdah, staled by the fourth Article 
of the Treaty of Deogaum to belong to the British Government and its allies, 
shall belong in perpetual sovereignty to His Highness the Soubadar of the Deccan, 
with the exception of the districts reserved to Senah Saheb Soubah in the fifth 
Article of the said Treaty of Deogaum. 

. Article 3. 

All t)ie forts, territories, and rights of Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia in the 
Doab, or country situated between the Jummaand Ganges, and all his forts, 
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territories, rights, and interests in the coontries which are to the northward of those 
of the Rajahs of Je.vpore and Jodhpore, and of the Rana of Gohud, ceded by the 
second Article of the Treaty of Surjee Anjengauin, shall belong in perpetual 
sovereignty to the Honourable Company. 

Article 4. 

The fort of Baroach and territory depending thereon, ceded by the third 
Article of the Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum, shall belong in perpetual sovereignty 
to the Honourable Company. 

Article 5. 

The fort and city of Ahmednugger, together with such part of the territory 
depending thereon as is ceded by the third Article of the Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum 
to the Honourable Company ana its allies, shall belong in perpetual sovereignty to 
His Highness the Peishwa. 

Article 6. 

All the territories which belonged to Maharajah Dowlut Rao Sindia. before the 
commencement of the late war, situated to the southward of the hills called the 
Adjuntee Hillsj including the fort and district of Jaluapore, the town and district of 
Gandapore, and all other districts between that range of hills and the river Godavery, 
ceded by the fourth Article of the Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum to the Honourable 
Company and its allies, shall belong in perpetual sovereignty to His Highness the 
Soubadar of the Deccan. 

Article 7. 

All cessions made to the Honourable Company by any Treaties which have 
been confirmed by the ninth Article of the Treaty of Surjee Anjengaum shall belong 
in perpetual sovereignty to the Honourable Company. 

A rticle 8. 

This Treaty, consisting of eight Articles, being this day, the 17th of Mohurrum, 
corresponding with the 28th of April, settled and concluded at Hyderabad by 
Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick, with His Highness the Nawab Ausuph Jan 
Meet Akber Ali Klian liahadoor, Soubadar of the Deccan, the said Major James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick has delivered to His said Highness a copy of the same, in 
English and Persian, under the seal and signature of the said Major James Achilles 
Kirkpatrick, and His Highness the Kawab Ausuph Jab Meor Akber Ali Khan 
Bahadoor has delivered to the said Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick another copy 
also in Persian and English, bearing His Highness’s seal and signature ; and the 
aforesaid Major James Achilles Kirkpatrick has engaged to procure and deliver to 
His said Highness without delay a copy of the same, duly ratilied by IHs Excellency 
the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, on the receipt of which by His 
said Highness the present Treaty shall be deemed complete and binding on the 
Honourable the English East India Company and His Highness, and the copy of 
it now delivered to His said Highness the Nawab Ausupli flab shall be returned. 

Done at Hyderabad, this 28lh day of April, Anno Domini 1804, or 17th day 
of Mohurrum, Anno Hegira? 1219. 

(Signed) J. A. KIRKPATRICK, 

Resident. 


No. XIV. 

Treaty between the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the 
Soubadar of the Deccan and his children, heirs, and successors, for the further 
conlinnalion of friendship and unity of interests, concluded through the Agency 
cf Charles Thcophilus Metcalfe, Esq,, Resident at the Court of His said 
Highness, by virtue of full powers to that effect vested in him by His 
ExceUency Most Noble Francis, Marquis of Hastings, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order ^of the Garter, Knight G.C. of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath; one of His Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 
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Governor- General in Council, appointed by the Honourable the Court of 

Directors of the said Tlonouralile Company to direct and control all their 

affairs in the East Indies, and Commander -in-Chief of His Alajesty’s and the 

Honourable Company’s Forces. 

Whereas certain rights, forts, and territories have come ii\to the possession of 
theHonourabhj East India Company from the States of Nagpore and J loikar, and in 
consequence of the reduetion and occupation of the dominions uf the I’cislnva, the 
following Articles of agreement for the .settlement of the said rights, forts, arni 
territories have been concluded by the .said Honourable Company and His said 
Highness the Soubadar of the Deccan. 

Article 1. 

All former Treaties and engagements l)Ctwcen the two States now in force 
and not contrary to the tenor of this Treaty .shall be eontiriued by it. 

Article 2. 

The arrears of all claims and demands of ehont, and. of all other claims 
whatever on the territories or Government of His Highness the Ni/am, due by His 
said Higliness to the Peishwa, arc hereby declared to be extiuguished, ami 1 1 is saitl 
Highm -‘ss is released in i)ei‘petuity from the payment of all chout of every descri[)tion 
on account of any [)art of his possessions. 

Article .3. 

His Highness the Nizam being desirous of possessing certain of the districts 
acquired by the late war oil account of tlieir situation within the exterior line of 
His Highness’s frontier, the following exch.anges of territory an; hereby agr(.'cd 
upon for His Highne.s.s’s benefit and the mutual convenience of the contracting 
parties. 

Article 4. 

The districts formerly belonging to the Peishwa as .spei'ilied in the .Schedule 
A, hereunto annexed, and estimated at the annual sum of Ru|»(‘ck .'),(»!), 27.o-<S, are 
liereliy transferred in perjictual sovereignty to His Highness the Nizam. 

Article !j. 

The districts formerly belonging to the Kajali of N.igporc according to the 
Schedule B, hereunto annexed, ami estimated at the .'iiimial sum of Hupees 
‘I,Dd,74di-y, together with the forts of Gawilgliiir and Narnnlla, and the range.* of 
hills on w'hich they are situated, .shall belong in ijerpctual sovereignty to His said 
Highness. 

Article G. 

The districts of Hmher and Ellora, fonnerly belonging to M;ih.-u ;»i Miilh.'ir 
Rao Hnlkar, and estimated at the anmml sum of Eujiees i,8lt,o73, shall also belong 
in perpetual soveroigrity to His said Higliness. 

Article 7. 

His Highness the Nizam on his part hereby cedes to the lloiiouiMble Com[)anv 
in perpetual sovereignty the whide id' his rights and possessions siiuated on the 
west or right bank of the river .Scon:),, aceoidiiig to the .Schedule (J, hcreuiitii 
annexed, and also the wdude of hi.s righi.s and pivS.scssioiis. silmilcd with llie district 
of Ahmcdtmggur as detailed in the .said Schedule, the whole being estimated at 
the annual sum ol Piupees 4, .31, 785-34. 

Article 8. 

His nighncs.s tlie Nizam also cedes, for the purjiose of their being tr,visf<Trcd 
in periietual sovereignty to the Kajah of Nagpore, the wliolo of his parlicipatvd 
rights aud • p03se.ssious situated on the cast or left bank of the river Wnrd.ili. 

O iiO 
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acooidin,"- to tlio Soliedulc D annexed to tlie present Treaty, and estimated to 
produce an annual revenue of Rupees 7.5,000. 

Article 9. 

Cei tnin assignments of client within the territory of ITis Highness the Nizam, 
to tin.' estimated annual amount of Rnjiees one lakli and twenty thousand, h.aving 
lieen guaranteed to A})pa Dessaye and tlie I’litwardhuns, His Highness the Nizam 
hereby agrees to pay the aforesaid sum annually to the Honourable East India 
Company in pm-petuity. 

Article 10. 

His Highness the Nizam also engages to confirm and continue all enams and 
vvmshasuns and all individual and charitable allowances of every description 
whatever wln'eli may have been granted either on tlie chout payable by His 
Highness to the Reisliwa, or any portion of the districts formerly belonging hi the 
I’eishwa, and now ac(|uirc(l by llis said Highness under the fourth Article^ ot the 
|>resent 'I'l'eaty, jirovideil those grants shall have been in force at tlie breaking out 
of hostilities with the Reisliwa in the month of November 1817, and that the 
holders ol’ them shall liavc* [terformed the eondil.ions preserihed in Mr. Elphinstone s 
jiroclamatiou, dated the lltli of February, 1<S18. 

Article 11. 

Tills Treaty, consisting of eleven Articles, Inaving been tliis day settled by 
Cbaih's Tlieo|)liibis Metcalfe, Es(|uire, with the Nawah Ansu|)h .lah lialiadoor, one 
c()[)y tlieroof has liecii delivered to the said Nawab, and the Nawal) on his part lias 
delivered one copy of the same duly executed by liinisidf to the aforesaid gentleman, 
wlio engages to jirocure and deliver to His Highness a copy of tlie same from His 
Execllcncy the Coveruor-Geiieral, in every respc'ct the eoiinterpart to lliis executed 
by himself, after which the copy executed by tlie aforesaid gentleman shall he 
returned. 

iSigned, scaled, and exchanged at Hyderabad, 12th December, A.D. 1822, 
27tli Rubboe-nl-Awul, A.H. 12d8, 


The 

Stal. 


(Signed) C. T. INIKTCALFE, 


TT.A.STTXr,S, 

J. ADAMS. 

J. FEND.M.U 
J. li. lIAKlNfJTON. 


L, S. 


RMtilicd l)v tliD (ntvovrior-OcMieral iu CoiiTicIl, at Fort AVilliaia in Bengal, tliis 
Mist day id' Fcceniber .182:^, 

(Signed) GEORGE RAVINTON, 

Secretaiy to Government, 

A. 

Seliedulc of tin* districts fonncrly Idolonging to tlic IVn'sInva, ami now transferred by 
tlieddi Article ofllio annexed Treaty to Ilis lliglinoss the aMzam, 

Ooinm*(f]iair ... ... ... *"] 

Jul^niuin ... 

VVvoziipoor Sconigc 

X.JllttlOI ... ... 

22 Villiijcjcs of Taluok lialii.sbonc Seornije. 


1 )linl)an y 8eora;ro 
1 )ctacliod Villages 
KSlunvlce l*eer 
llirpoor Talooka ... 
Ghal Xandoor 
JSuiidry Villages ... 


Total ... lls. 5, GO, 275 8 0 


o C(> 
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B. 

Schedule of the districts formerly belonging to the Rnjah of Nagpore, and now 
transferred by the 5th Article of the annexed Treaty to His Highness the 
Nizani. 


Akoal 
Argaum ... 
Wuniais ... 
Bliatooly ... 
Kulkal ... 



Deduct the re vonuo of Moongaum held 
by Sreodhur Pundit and Jeswuiit liao 
Paiiiclumder, lialf of the village Bel- > ... 
khaira held by Joswiiiit Kao lium- 
eh under. 


... Rs. 3,25,000 8 0 


... Rs. 11,257 0 0 


Total ... Es. 3,13,743 8 0 


c. 

^Schedule of the rights and possessions of His Highness the Nizani, situated on. tlie 
^vest or right bank of the river Seena and within tlio distidct of Alimednuggnr, 
the wliole of wliicli are now transferred, by tJie 7tli Article of the aniiexecl 
Treaty, to the Hononrable Oonipany. 

West of the Seena. 


Tn tlie pcrgnunali of Mohul, Circar of Piirainda,- 

I VVurwul. 

I Rata liigna, &c. 


The Kush(‘h, &c. 
Koorwidl<‘e, &c. 
Phool Chirdiolco. 


Ill the pergunnah of Rascen, Circar of Ahmcdnnggur, — 

Koortee, &c. 

In the pergunnah of Paudia, Circar of Pairganin, — 
Ahmed ivuggur. Men tcli gaum, 

Suurcrgauin, &(U | Siraul, &c. 

Loonee, 

In the perguniiali of Wangco, Circar orPuraiiida, — 

Liiliwa. Kurulor. 

Krishheh, llitnowra. 

In tlie pergnnnah of IMundrofip, Circar of Sholapoor, — 
Mundrooj), &c. [ jMecrrec, &e. 

Ill the pergannah of Taiinlioornee, (riiTar of Piiraindar,— 
Aholn, Siit. I 

^VuraJee. 


ITulganin. 

Knsbcli of Talinhlioornoe. 


In the pergunnali of Climnargoonda, Circar of Alnncdiiuggar, — 

PahiywaiTc, &c. j Saitplini. 

K urgn t. Kory M a inn. 

Koondaiza. (jlliaiiliruiirn, &(\ 

In the pergunnah of Kunywnllcet, Circar of AliTnednnggar, — 
Kuslieli of Kandnnj. Aiiiha Jnlgaum, &c, 

H u n n nil a. »Sogauin , &(j. 

Pargaum. l^lamdguuin, &c. 

In the pergunnah of the Burdole, Circar and Soobah of lieejapoor,— 
Tankloe, Part of ilie villago of Mandra. 

Jnjjeosunn(‘e, &c. Codree Knnm^or. 


Charcliars, &e. 


Ohontee and other Ubwaubs granted to 
the Putwurdhuns. 
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In the pergunnah of Oondergaum, Circar of Piiraimla,*- 

Marra, &c. 

Ill the pergunnah and Circar of Purainda, — 

Koordoo and 19 other khalsa Oopla. 

villao'os* Papnass. 

Badlonee, and 11 other villages* 

WiTiiiN THE District of AHMEDNUoauR* 

In the pergunnah of Kurvvah, — 

Adulgaiim. | Kologauin* 

In the pergunnah of Jamkliair, — 

Ivurdlali. Sonogaiim. 

Jamkhair. Soniitany attached to the fort oi 

Loney. Purainda. 

Pnnpulgaum. Dhurruniramn. 

In the tiirruff of Raiijimgauni, — 

Anguali. I Bliowsec. 

In the talook of Khabn, — 

Khaim. | Niiiiborry* 

In tlie talook of Ahrncdnuggur, — 

Kohrgaum. Mandway. ^ 

MrcJdurgaum- , Pargaiiiii Kolliot 

Balwany. 

In the pergimnali of Pangree, — 

Bliatamray. j Cliickroud. 

In tlie Circar of Sungainnair, — 

Balday. 

In the pergunnah of Nawassa, — 

Sooltanpore. 


Sallahutpoor. 

Boorhaiiiporc. 

IIingai7gauni. 

Clianday. 

Loliorwarry. 

Dairligaiini. 

Moregulian. 

Jhillyj)()nduree. 

!NL'enil>;j;auin. 

Prowrali 8ungainn. 

Patliewully. 

Ivoo riieet 8(m ir w ay. 


Kunnore. 
Koontajdml. 
Tondoolee. 

8a 11 lit Wiirgong. 
Dinvallainy 
W ankkroc. 

Mai I sv any. 

Niinbay, 
Prekari^anin. 
Khaudlay Kliaddlav. 


j ' Aiiiulnair. 

Total witliin the district of Ahniodnuggur and on tlio 

west bank of the river 8eena ... ... ...Rs. 4,151,7^5 

D. 


0:^ 


Schedule of iho partioipateil riglits and possessions of His Higlnnjss the. Ni/.ain, 
sifuatod oil the east or left bank of the river Wurdali, and now ee-ded by Ills 
said Highness, aeeording to the 8th Article of the annexed 'J'reaty, for tlie 
purpose of being transterred to the Eajah of Nagpore. 


I]i tlie ])erguiinah of Avwces,— 
Circar of Gawoib. 

In tlie ])orgunnali of Ashtce,— 
Circar of Gawoil. 

In the pergunnah of Ainnair,— 
Circar of Kliavihu 


1 

[ Total ...Rs. 75,000 0 0 

I 

^ (Signed) G. SWINTON, 

Secretary to Government. 


0 
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Substance of a Mahratta Proclamation issued on the 11th of February 1818, by 
the Honourable M. Eliphinstone, sole Commissioner for the settlement of the 
territories conquered from the Peishwa. 

From the time when Bajee Rao ascended the musnud his country was a prey to 
faction and rebellion, and there was no efficient government to protect the people. 
At length Bajee Rao was expelled from his dominions and took refuge in Bassein, 
where he was dependent on the bounty of Cundee Rao Rastia. At this time he 
entered into alliance with the British Government, and was immediately restored 
to the full possession of his authority : the tranquillity that lias been enjoyed since 
that period is known to all ranks of men. At Bajee Rao’s restoration the country 
was laid waste by war and famine, the people were reduced to misery, and the 
government derived scarcely any revenue from its lands ; since then, in spite of the 
farming system and the exactions of Bajee Rao’s officers, the country has com- 
pletely recovered, tlirough the protection afforded it b)'^ the British Government, 
and Bajee Rao has accumulatea those treasures which he is now employing against 
his benefactors. The British Government not only protected the Peishwa’s own 
possessions, but maintained his rights abroad. It could not without injury to the 
rights of others restore his authority over the Maliratta Chiefs, which had expired 
long before its alliance with him ; but it paid tfic greatest attention to satisfy his 
admissible demands, and succeeded, in spite of many difficulties, in adjusting some 
and putting others in a ti'ain of settlement. Among these were Bajee Rao’s claims 
on the Guicowar. The British Government had prevailed on that Prince to send 
his Prime Minister to Poona for the express purpose of settling those demands, 
and they were on the eve of adjustment, with great profit to the Peishwa, when 
Gungadhur Shastry, tlie Guicowar’s vakeel, was murdered by Trimbuckjee Dainglia, 
the Peishwa’s Minister, while in actual attendance on his court and during the 
solemn pilgrimage of Punderpore. Strong suspicion rested on Bajee Rao, who 
was accused by the voice of the whole country ; but the British Government, 
unwilling to credit such charges against a Prince and ally, contented itself with 
demanding the punishment of Trimbuckjee. This w.as refused, until the 
British Government had marched an army to support its demands ; yet 
it made no claim on the Peishwa for its expenses, and inflicted no punishment 
for his protection of a murderer ; it simply required the surrender of the 
criminal ; and on Bajee Rao’s compliance, it restored him to the undiminished 
enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this generosity, Bajee 
Rao immidiately commenced on a new system of intrigues, and used every exertion 
to turn all the power of India against the British Government. At length he gave 
the signal of disturbances by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, and 
prepared to support the insurgents by open force. The British Government had 
then no remedy but to arm in turn. Its troops entered Bajee Rao’s territories at 
all points and surrounded him in his capital, before anj'’ of those with whom he had 
intrigued had time to stir. Bajee Bao’s life was now in the hands of the British 
Government ; but that Government, moved by Bajee Rao’s professions of 
gratitude for past favours and of entire dependence on its moderation, once 
more resolved to continue him on his throne, after imposing such terms on him 
as might secure it from his future perfidy. The principal of these terms 
was a commutation of the contingent which the Peishwa was bound to 
furnish, for money equal to the pay of a similar body of troo{)s ; and on their 
being agreed to, the British Government restored Bajee Rao to its friendship, 
and proceeded to settle the Pindarees, who had so long been the pests of the 
peaceable inhabitants of India, and of none more than the Peishwa’s own subjects. 
Bajee Rao affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so worthy of a great 
Government, and assembled a large army on pretence of cordially assisting in the 
contest ; but in the midst of all his professions he spared neither pains nor 
money’^ to engage the powers of Hindostan to combine against the British ; 
and no sooner had the British troops marched towards the haunts of the 
Pindarees than he seized the opportunity to commence war, without a 
declaration, and without even an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked 
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and burned the house of the British Resident, contrary to the laws of 
nations and the practice of India, plundered and seized on peaceable travellers, 
and put two British officers to an ignominious death. Bajee Rao himself found 
the last transaction too barbarous to avow ; but as the perpetrators are 
still uni)unisl)ed and retain their command in his army, the guilt remains with 
him. After the commencement of the war, Bajee Rao threw off the mask 
regarding the murder of Gungadhur Shastry, and avowed his participation in 
the crime, by uniting his cause with that of the murderer. By these acts of 
perfidy and violence Bajee Rao has compelled the British Government to drive 
him from his musnud and to conquer his dominions. For this purpose a force is 
gone in pursuit of Bajee Rao, which will allow him no rest ; another is employed 
in taking his forts ; a tliird has arrived by the way of Ahmednuggur ; and a 
greater force than either is now entering the Kandeisb, under the personal 
command of His Excellency Sir Thomas Ilislop, A force under General Munro 
is reducing the Carnatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the forts in the 
Concan, and occupying that country, so that in a short time no trace of Bajee 
Rao will remain. The Rajah of Sattara, who is now a prisoner in Bajee Rao's 
liands., will be released atul [)lacod at the head of an independent sovereignty, of 
such an extent as may maintain the Rajah and his family in comfort and dignity. 
With this view, the fort of Sattara has been taken, the Rajah's flag has been set 
up in it and his former ministers have been called into employment. Whatever 
country is assigned to the Rajali will be administered by him, and he will be 
bound to establish a system of justice and order : the rest of the country will be 
held by the Honourable Company. The revenue will l)e collected for the 
Government, but all property, real or personal, will be secured. All wiittun and 
enatn (hereditary lands), wursliasun (annual stipends), and all religious and 
charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects will be tolerated, 
and their customs maintained, as far as is just and reasonable. The farming 
system is abolished. Officers shall be forthwith ai)pointed to collect a regular and 
moderate revenue on the part of the British G(jvernment, to administer justice 
and to encourage the cultivators of the soil. They will be authorized to allow of 
remissions, in consideration of the circumstances of the times. All persons are 
prohibited paying revenue to Hnjee Rao or his adherents, or assisting them in any 
shape. No reduction will be made from the revenue on account of such ))ayment. 
\\ uttundars, and other liolders of land, are required to quit his standard and 
return to tlieir villages within two months from this time, ddie zemindars will 
report the name ot tliose wdio remain ; and all who fail to n[)peai* in tliat time 
shall forfeit their lands, and shall be pursued without remission until they are 
entirely crushed. 

All j)ers()iis, whether belonging to tlic enemy or otherwise, who may attempt 
to lay waste the country or to |)laiKler the roads, will be put to death whenever 
they are found. 


No. XV. 

Engagement of ]8ol. 

The friendship and union which have been so strongly and happily established 
from of old between the Honourable Company and the late Nawab Ausuph Jah 
Mozuffer-ool-xMoomalik Nizam-ool-Moolk Nizam-ood-Dowlah Nawub Meer Akber 
All Khan Bahadoor Futteh Jung (whose soul is in Paradise) shall always 
continue on the same footing between His Highness Ausuph Jah Mozuffer-ool- 
Moomalik Nizam-ool-Moolk Nizarn-ood-Dowlah Nawab Meer Furkhund Ali Khan 
Bahadoor, the eldest son and successor of the deceased Nawab, and the said 
H onoi \ r able Co m pa ny . 

All existing Treaties, engagements, • and relations that were contracted or 
established between the two States during tlie time of the late Nawabs Nizam-ool- 
Moolk Nawab Meer Nazim Ali Ktum Bahadoor, and Nizam-ool-Moolk Nawab 
Meer Akber Ali Ivluiii Bahadoor, shall remain in full force to all intents and 
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H oses ; accordingly the Right Honourable the Governor-Greneral, on the part 
e said Honourable Company, declares that the British officers are effectually 
bound by the engagements and Treaties aforesaid, and tliat by the favour of God 
the stipulations of the said Treaties and engagements shall be duly observed till 
the end of time. In assurance whereof the trovernor-General has given in writing 
these few lines in the shape of an engagement. 

Signed and sealed at Simla, on the twentieth day of Sci)tetnber 1831, A.D., 
answering to the 13th Rubbee-oos-Sanee 1247, A.H., and delivered in duplicate 
on the 17th day of October 1831, by Major J. Stewart, Resident at the Court of 
Hyderabad, to His Highness Nawab Ausuph Jah Moziifter-ool-iMoomalik Meer 
Furkhund Ali Khan Bahadoor Futteh Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad, 

Governor- (Signed) W. BENTTINCK. 

Oencral’B „ H. T. PRINSEF, 

Seal. Secretary. 

No. NVJ. 

Treaty with the Nizam, dated the 21st May 1853. 

Treaty between the Honourable the English East India Company and His 
Highness the Nawab Nizarn-ool-Mulk Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, settled by 
Colonel John Low, c.n., Ke.sidont at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of 
full powers to that effect vested in him by tlie Mo.st Noble James Andrew, 
Marquis of Dalhousie, Knight of the most Ancient and most Noble Order of 
the Thistle, one of Her Majesty’s Most Ilononrablo Privy Council, and 
Governor General, appointed by the Honourable Company, to direct and 
control all their affairs in the East Indies. 

Whereas friendship and union have subsi.stcd for a length of time between the 
Honourable East India Company and Ills Highness the Nawab Nizatn-ooLMoolk 
Ausuph Jah Bahadoor, and have been cemented and strengthened by Treaties of 
general defence and protection ;,and whereas in the laj)8e of time many changes in 
the condition of Princes and neighhoiiring States have taken place, by reason of 
which it has now become expedient to revise the military arrangements that were 
formerly agreed upon for the fulfilment of the said 'I'reaties ; and wliere&s 
differences and discussions have for some time e.xisted between the contracting 
parties regarding the adjustment of charges connected with portions of the military 
arrangements subsisting between the States ; and whereas it is fit and pro])or, and 
for the mutual advantage of both powers, that such differences should now be 
finally settled, and that the recurrence of such discussion.s, which lend to disturb 
the friendshif) and harmony of the contracting parties, should eirectiiiilly be, 
prevented : wherefore the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the 
Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausupli Jah Bahadoor have agreed upon the following 
Articles of a Treaty between the States : — 

Article 1, 

The peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting between tlie lloie iirable 
East India Company and His Highne.ss tite Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Aii.sti|»h Jali 
Bahadoor shall be perpetual ; the friends and cn(;mie.s of either shall 1)C the friends 
and enemies of both ; and the contracting parties agree that all the fbrtnei* 'freatieH 
and agreements between the two States now in force, and not couirary to the tenor 
of this engagement, shall be confirmed by it. 

Article 2. 

The subsidiary force, which for general defonce and protoctitm lja,s been 
furnished by the Honourable East India Company to lli.s Highness the Nizam, 
shall be continued, and sliall consist, as heretofore, of not less lltan eight battalions 
ot sepoys and two regiments of cavalry, with tlicir requisite com))lement of guns, 
and European artillerymen, fully equipped with warlike stores and ammunition. 
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Unless with the express consent of His Highness, there shall never be less 
than five regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry (with a due 
artillery) of the said subsidiary force stationed within the territories of His Hignn^s, 
and the residue of such subsidiary force shall at all times be brought mto nis 
Highness’s territories without delay, on His Highness making requisition therelor. 

The said subsidiary force shall be employed when required to execute services 
of importance, such as protecting the person of His Highness, his heirs Md 
successors, and reducing to obedience all rebels and exciters of disturlwnce in His 
Highness’s dominions ; but it is not to be employed on trifling occasions, or, like 
sebundee, to be stationed in the country to collect revenue. 

Article 3. 

The Honourable East India Company further agrees that, in lieu of His 
Highness’s present contingent, it shall maintain for His Highness, his heirs ana 
successors, an auxiliary force, which shall be styled the “ Hyderabad Contingent, 
according to the provisions for the maintenance of that force which are detailed in 

()th Article of this Treaty. ^ i j 

It shall consist of not less than five thousand infantry and two th^sand 
cavalry, with four field batteries of artillery. It shall be commanded by British 
officers, fully equipped and disciplined and controlled by the British Government, 
through its representative the Resident at Hyderabad. 1,111 

Whensoever the services of the said contingent may be required, they shall 
be afforded at all times to His Highness the Nizam, fully and promptly, throughout 
his whole dominions. If rebellion or disturbance shall be excited, or if the just 
claims and authority of His Highness shall be resisted, the said contingent, after 
the reality of the offence shall have been duly ascertained, shall be employed to 
reduce the offenders to submission. 

Article 4. 

As the interests of the two States have long been identified, it is further 
mutually agreed that if^disturbances shall break out in districts belonging to the 
Honourable East India Company, His Highness the Nizam shall permit such 
portions of the subsidiary force as may be requisite to be employed in quelling the 
same within the said districts. In like manner, if disturbances shall break out in 
any part of His Highness’s dominions contiguous to the territories of the 
Honourable East India Company, to which it might be inconvenient, owing to the 
distance from Hyderabad, to detach any portion of the subsidiary force, the British 
Government, if required by His Highness the Nizam, shall direct such portions of 
its troops as may be most available to assist in quelling the disturbances within His 
Highness’s dominions. 

Article 5, 

In the event of war His Highness the Nizam engages that the subsidiary force, 
joined by the Hyderabad Contingent, shall be employed in such manner as the 
British Government may consider best c<alculated for the purpose ot opposing the 
enemy, provided that two battalions of sepoys shall always remain, as settled W 
former Treaties, near to the capital of Hyderabad ; and it is also hereby agreed, 
that, excepting the said subsidiary and contingent forces. His Highness shall not 
under any circumstances be called upon to furnish any other troops whatsoever. 

Article 6. 

For the purpose of providing the regular monthly payment to the said contingent 
troops, and payment of Appa Dessaye’s chout, and tie allowances to Muhiput ® 
family, and to certain Mali ratta pensioners, as guaranteed in the 10th Article of the 
Treaty of 1822, and also for payment of the interest at six per cent, per annum of 
the debt due to the Honourable Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall 
remain unpaid, which debt now amounts to about fifty lakhs olHj'derabad Rupees, the 
Nizam hereby agrees to assign the districts mentioned in the accompanying 
Schedule marked A, yielding an annual gross revenue of about fifty lakhs of 
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Rupees, to the exclusive management of the British Re.sident for the time being 
at Hyderabad, and to such other officers, acting under his orders, as may from 
time to time be appointed by the Government of India to the charge of tho.se 
districts. 

Article 7. 

By the 12th Article of the Treaty of ISOO the British (Joverntnont can in 
time of war call upon that of His Higlme.ss the Nizam to furnish nine thousand 
cavalry and six thousand infantry to accompany the British troops in the field ; 
the present Hyderabad Contingent, which is to be maintained at all times (whether 
in peace or war), is accepted as an equivalent for the larger body of troops above 
specified to be furnished in time of war ; and it is accordingly hereby declared 
tliat the Nizam shall not be called upon at any time by the British Government to 
furnish any other troops but those of the subsidiary force and the Hyderabiid 
contingent, and that part of the 12th Article of the Tx’Caty of 1800, which requirt s 
the Nizam to furnish nine thousand cavalry and six thousand infantry, is accord- 
ingly hereby annulled. 

Article 8. 

The districts mentioned in Schedule A are to be transferred to Colonel Low', 
C. B., the Re.sident, immediately that the ratified Treaty shall be received from 
Calcutta ; and that officer engages on the part of the British Government, that the 
Resident at tlie Court of Hyderabad for the time being shall always render true 
and faithfid accounts every year to the Nizam of the receij)t.s and disbursements 
connected with the said districts, and make over any surplus revenue that may 
exist to His Highness, after the payment of the contingent and the other items 
detailed in Article fi of this Treaty. 

Ai’ticle 9. 

This Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, being this day conclnded and settlial 
by Colonel John Low, c.n., on behalf of the Honourable the English East Indisi 
Company, Avith the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausnph Jah Bahadoor, Colonel IjOw 
1ms delivered one version thereof, in Engli.sli and Persian, sigrjed and sealed by 
himself, to the Nawab, Avho on Ids part has also delivered one copy of the same to 
Colonel Loav, dtdy executed by His Highness ; and Colonel Low hereby engages 
to deliver a copy of the same to lli.s Highness tlie Nizam duly ratified by the 
Governor-General in Council, within thirty days from this date. 

Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, 21st May A. I). 1 853, 1 2th 
^Shaban A. IL 1209. 

Tiio 

Inih'ulH of 
llio Kixftin. 

Tho 

of Colonel (SiK'iC'l) ■>. LOW, f'lilotii l, Ucsi.Jcnt at Ilydi'ial.a.l. 

Low'. 

DAUIOISIK. 

,, J. LOW IS. 

„ .1. DOLIN'. 

Ratified by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India in (’ouncil, at 
Port William in Bengal, on tho 18th June 1858. 

(Signed) C. ALLEN, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


A 

Schedule of Districts in Bcrar, Paycn Ghat, the Raichorc Doab, and borders of the 
Sholapore and Ahmednuggur Collectorates, Bombay Presidency, transferre<l 
to the management of the British Resident at Hyderabad, agreeably to tlie 
provisions of the 6th Article of the Treaty of 1855 (Fnsleo 1268) ente.red into 
by the Honourable East India Company Avith His Highness the Nizam. 
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The Districts in Berar, Payen Ghat, transferred to British management are those 
lying to the north of the range of hills, which extends frona Adjuntah on the 
west* to Woon, near the Wuvdah, on the east. Any villages not named 
underneath, within the above-mentioned boundary, will be included hereafter 
among those transferred to the management ot the British Besident at 
Hyderabad ; — 


Pergunnah, 


Bs. 



us. 

Angola 


1,24,1(44 

, Brought forward... 

13,44,168 

Dhianda ... 


l,,-l;l,844 

Pergunnah, 



Bara^aoii.,. 



Biiroor 

• « • 

00,394 

Thoo^aon... 


01,425 

Soorli 


2,001 

Kurar Balugliat ... 


2,250 

Unjingaon Baroo... 

II • * 

2,018 

PoHiid do. 


17,1.58 

Seereeala, alias Teorahi 


7,014 

Argiion 


10,000 

Nowsai'ee... 

• • • 

1,036 

!Nurseo Balu^hat... 


78.12!) 

Biikec 

• • ■ 

1 ,468 

Malioi’o do. 


14^360 

Kliebpoor 

• * * 

1,00,000 

Cliidiole do. ... 


12,722 

Kuruebgaon 

• • • 

1,00,000 

Larkhair ... ... ... 


4,550 

Uiijingaou 

• • • 

1,05,219 

Yawuk, alias Yawutli Mahal 


2,287 

Dharoor ... 


20,000 

Kulum 


2,510 

Akoli 


*0,500 

Cbikneo ... 


2,.501 

Bulgaon ... 


•5,000 

Mahagaon 


11,370 

B iidneragungaeo . . . 


50,843 

Nargaon 


075 

Puncdigawar 


30,371 

Ralagaon ... 


8,750 

Salood 


23,012 

Pundur Kowra 

• • f 

2,000 

Papoo, alicfs Papul 


7,011 

Boksliee Klieir 


2,000 

P un ) in aba gac m . . , 


51,021 

Wuimuiidee 

• 

28,033 

Koithpoor 


61,710 

Muid)a 


1 2,000 

Cbinchoiia 


1 1,130 

Boodnara Pooljec 


32,0(:8 

Khed Bcloora 


14,010 

Boonkeo ... 


2.702 

Sooona 


1 1,820 

Dliarnodce, aHaa Dhamoroe 


18.023 

Baiioda ... 


17,855 

Gool)oo 


(1.000 

Batlikoleo 


38,506 

Bowenbir... 


*14'000 

Pniliroio ... 


1.37.032 

Julka 


^3,000 

Malklicira 


'10,871 

Seerala 


10,000 

Pidiis Klieir 


10,01 1 

Pooscla 


*5,000 

S a \v u I’g a on l^a k 1 o o 


2,500 

Urgaoii (small) 


*l,.5n0 

Nei r Piir.sooi>uiidit 


8,360 

Akote 


77,000 

Naiidguon Kazeo 


13,263 

Urgaon 


1,25,000 

Davikola ... 


3,226 

Julgaon ... 


07,000 

Dliamuiiko 


2,800 

Juinodoo ... 


35.155 

Parsolt(j ... 


2,20(( 

Morsee 


lUhOOO 

JManjiirklu'ir 


8,525 

Pala 


3,000 

0( )in r a w 1 1 1 ec R an oe 


4,665 

Malgliat ... 


1 5,( (00 

lleMvnr Klieir 


22,601 

Dhool glint 


2.401 

Amnair ... 


6,855 

JSoongaon... 


7,5((0 

Sii'isgaon ... 


10,180 

Moondgruin 

... 

1,500 

Danapoor. 


75,00(( 

Jiiroor 


0,000 

Manna 


22,000 

.Karla 


8,020 

(irirowleo ... 


10,000 

Bhilklieira 


2,5();5 

Kooriun ... 


18,000 

Ooiurawuloo 


58,412 

Moortu/apoor 


45,000 

Pathorc Shaikh l>aboo 


15,881 

Mungaloor Pir ... 


40,000 

Barseo Taklee 

... 

12,07(1 

Koora 


45,000 

Habun 


3,881 

Mungaloor Dnsiigeer 


12,000 

Naiidgaon 


18,502 

Kusba Korum Klieir, ic. 


8,708 

Pathooda... 

... 

24,001 

Dhurnoj, Ac. 


5,320 

Biuijur 

... 

16,682 

Assnigaon 


10,105 

Peepidgaon Raja 


37,046 

Akoto 


0,00(( 

R u nei ra b o c* bee 


37,750 

Bala poor ... 

... 

2,41,275 

Kolatioor ... 

... 

33,807 

Mill kn poor 


51,319 

Thulagaon 

• . • 

21,173 

Raichoro ... 


2,499 

Tfktal 

... 

3,500 

Rajoora ... 


3,742 

Lakpooree 


2,401 

Rohenkheir 


2,491 

Raoja 

... 

1,500 

Cliandore... 


20,727 
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Cari'iod over... 1 t‘^,44jl 68 


Carried over.. .29394^979 
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Brought forward... 

29,94,979 

Brought forward. 

30,31,652 

Nandoora.. 

• •• ••• m • m 

9,81(5 

Darsangveo 

6,159 

Nundgaon 



Daria 

17,4.36 

Jeypoor .. 

• •• ••• 

4,146 

Karinjahcobcc 

23,535 

Kokleo 

• •• m mm 

990 

Karoo Dhamini 

14,297 

Devulghat 

mmm ••• 

17,955 

Kainurgaoii 

2,230 


Carried over... 

80,31,652 

Toliil.,.l\uj)ecs. 

30,95,309 

Deduct amount of personal jaghirs 

marked thus* 

ToUil...llupoos.. 

.‘55,000 

. 30,6(),30!t 


The above amount is exclusive of deli sadur, roosooms, rmiktss, yeoiueeas, enams, 
and all charitable allowances hitherto held, which will only be paid to the several 
claimants after they have established their rights by the production of proper Sunnuds 
or other official documents acknowledged to be correct by the Nizam’s Government. 

Districts in the Raichore Doab transferred to the management of the Rritish Resident, 
the boundaries of which are the river Krishna and Toornbuddrah on the north, 
south, and east, and the Honourable Company’s frontier belonging to the 
Rombay Presidency on the west. Any talookas or villages not named under- 
neath, within the above-mentioned boundaiy, will be included hereafter among 
those transferred to the management of the British Resident at Hyderabad. 

Its. 

Purgunnah Dcodroog, &c. and the talooka of Kaciloor, ite... 1,(17,872 
TIu) Gudvviil Poslikusli ... ... ... ... l,l;'»,O00 

Perguniialj Huvolloe, llaicliore, &c., Malmlat ... ... 

i)itto Kanghiay, etc. and Gooboor and Thurana ... 2,22,280 
I Ditto Koopid, &('. ... ... ... ... 1,81,887 

Ditto Moodkeo and Moodgul ... ... ... ,'»'.(,(8!I5 

Ditto Guiigawidtoo ... ... ... ... (id, Slit) 

Total.. .Uupocs 11, .VI, .'11 2 

No claims in these districts will be alloAved for person.al jughirs liitlierto hold till 
the rights to the .same shall have been establi.shed by the production of proper Sunnuds 
or other official documents acknowledged to be correct by the Ni/.aru’s Government. 

'I'he above rule is also ai)plicable to roosooms, muktns, yeoinceas, enams, and 
all ch.aritable .‘illowanccs. 

Districts on His Highness’s Western Krotdier, bordering on the Honourable 
Company’s llombay (.k>llectoratc8 of Ahmednuggur and Sholaporc. 

I. — The sixteen A’illages in the Beer District, on the bonndaries of the Jamkhair 
talooka, in the Honourable Company ’.s territory, namely : - - 


Karegaon 





Its. 

902 

a, 

11 

p- 

•1 

o 

Hu tola 




... 

773 

14 

0 

Klioptoo 


• « • 

... 

... 

.571 

T) 

() 

Hhndkul 


... 

... 

... 

710 

i) 

t; 

Morala 





... ],.595 

Id 

0 

Meenda 





... 371 

7 

0 

Warjur 


• • • 

... 

. .. 

... 1,1.89 

0 

0 

Roopoor 


mmw 

, .. 

• ■ • 

KM 

H 

(> 

Kotun 


... 


. * • 

... 1.96.5 

i 

0 

Sccrapoor Dliomala 


* • # 


... 

1,117 

15 

0 

Ihtdha 




• • . 

... l,l.'»2 

a 

0 

Ihnveo 




• • • 

.505 

0 

0 

Jam ... 



• • • 

... 

... 292 

0 

0 

Vurnoo 




... 

(521 

3 

0 

Madmapoor 




... 

232 

10 

0 

Vadoli 



• •• 

... 

136 

11 

0 


TotaI..,Rnj3Ces 1,1,181 0 0 
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II, — All the Villages in the Districts of 


Katec. 

Nuldroog. 

Miirdeo, 

Tooljapooi% 

Porancla. 

Lohfira. 

.Dharasco. 

Gunjotee. 

Bhoom. 

Aland. 

Kullum. ; 

Afzulpoor. 

Latoor. 1 

1 


And which districts are within the boundaries on the north and east of the 
Manjira, on the west on the Honourable Company’s territory in the Ahmednuggur 
and Sholapoor Collectoi'ates of the Bombay Presidency, on the south of the 
Bheema, and on the cast in as direct a line as can possibly be drawn between the 
town of Nittoor on the Manjira, and Afzulpoor on the Bheema, yielding a gross 
revenue of about eight lakhs of Rupees per annum, exclusive of personal jaghirs, 
yeomeeas, roosoorns, and cliaritable allowances. 

No claims on these districts will be allowed for personal jaghirs hitherto held 
till the rights to the same shall have been established by the production of proper 
Sunnuds or other oflicial documents acknowledged to be correct by the Nizam’s 
Covernment. 

The above rule is also applicable to roosoorns, yeomeeas, enams, and all 
charitable allowances. 

The Talookas detailed hereafter, belonging to Sui*f-i-khas, and the Noblemen 
mentioned underneath, will be left to the Revenue management of the Officers 
appointed for that purpose by the Hyderabad Government. 


BntiAR. 


Budnora Gnngace ... 

Su rf-{ -k ha s Talookas » 

Us. 

.')y,8i3 

PuTicligolian 


30,.371 

Siilood 



Papoo, alias Papal ... 


7,911 

Punj Mahagaon 


51,921 

61,710 

Heitlipoor ... 


Cliinchoiui... 


11,139 

Khodbolloora 


14,910 

Seeoiia 


14,820 

Buiioda 


17,855 

Bath Koleo... 


38,596 

Path rot 


1,37,932 

Malkhoira ... 


10,871 

Palas Khcira 


10,011 

Jagliir Talookas hclonging to Siraj-ool-Moolk Sahadoof. 
Dhurcoapoor 

75,000 

Manna 

m • • 

22,000 

Garowlee ... 

m 9 • ••• 

10,000 

Koorum ... 

... 

18,000 

Moor teza j)oo r 

••• ••• 

45,000 

Mungaloor Dustigeer 

... 

12,000 

40,000 

Mungaloor Pir 

... 

Kora 

••• •«» «•* ••• 

45,000 


Rupees... 2,67,000 

Doab Talookas. 


Jtdorighifj to Surf-i-fehas, 

Moosbkee and Moodgul ... ... ... ... ... .59,06.‘» 

Total Rupeo.s 8,17,86.') 
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Talookas on the west of His Highness the Nizam’s Territories, bordering on the 

Collectorates of Ahmednuggur and Sholapore. 

SURF-I-KHAS. 

Villages in the Lohara Talooka. 

„ „ Giinjoteo „ 

„ „ Alund „ 

Shums-ool-Oomrah Bahadoor’s Talooka of Afzulpoor. 

In lieu of the deficiency in the originally estimated value of the western districts 
bordering on the Sholapore and Ahmednuggur Collectorates, transferred to 
British management, also in lieu of certain Surf-i-khas villages in the Valley 
of Berar, inserted in the preceding lists, and the jaghir of Bhonj, belonging 
to Rajah Urjoon Bahadoor, all as detailed below. 

Detail. 

Its. 

Deficiency in the estimated amount of gross Revenue in the Western Districts... 4,58,50(1 

Siike-i-Khas. 

Names of Villaffes. 

Pandarkoora 

i^Xotnhliai ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Pergunnah Budnara Pooljco 

Savurgaon Taklee 


.Rs. 2,000 
. „ 12,0()() 
. „ 32,0fi« 

• >5 


2,500 


Pergunnah Bhom, Rajah Urjoon Bahadoor 


48,568 

41,100 


Rupees. ..5,48,1 74 


His Highness the Nizam transferred to the management of 
Hyderabad the talookas mentioned underneath in the 
Berar. 


Pergunnah Melikar 

Do. Sindkhair ... 

Do. Mulkapoor Pangree 

Do. Scoolco 

Do. Lonhar 

Do. Wakhud 

Do. Giitpooreo ... 

Do. Karoumatorgaon ... 

Do. Futeh Khelda 

Muojo Kopta 

Kusba Dondgaon 

Sayur, &e., of the above Mahalat 

Pergunnah Bassim 

Do. Ounda 

Do. Sirpoor 

Monza Moongla 

Pergunnah Kiiluinnooree 


List. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Oomurkhair,. 
Tamsa 
Munnata .. 
Sewala 
Pateblagaou 

Nandapoor ,. 


/ i*(V)81 V‘ 
\ 15,619 / 


Knsba Seogaon ... 

Muoje Chickultana, Pergunpah Chartana 

Do. Davvulgaon, Pergunnah Lohgan 
Do. Ursolee, and other villages, Pergunnah Kooror 
Ilo. Dhar ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Ilo. Xjch, ^cc. ... ... ... ... ... ... 


the British Resident at 
Province of Balaghat, 

Rs. 

38,339 

17,.588 

11,350 

13,451 

8,937 

.5,li>9 

6,279 

7,.51 1 

27,666 

722 

4,109 

7,5(i3 

60,891 

20,197 

22,857 

1,286 

38,770 

89,208 

1.5,054 

8,171 

24,51.5 

8,470 

26,600 

1,731 

829 

1,848 , 

5,142 

8,012 

1,869 


Carried over, ..4, 84, 124 
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Ils, 

Brought forward... 4,84.124 
Muoje Kooriirgaon ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Do! Sain poor, Pcrgunnah Patreo 14,000 

Villages in the IWgumiali or Kurar ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Do. Talooka Kurar ... ... ... ... ... ... (4000 

Monza Chantloor, Pcrgunnah Sirpoor ... ... ... 4^18 

Do. Untoloo, and other villages of Pcrgiumah Chintoor... ... ... 4,895 

Mouza Davulgaoii, Pcrgunnah Sindkhair ... ... ... ... ... 2,845 

Pcrgunnah Unsing ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... (5,159 

Do. Kcosoor ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 12,257 

Do. Darsoor, with villages ... ... ... ... ... ... 6,079 

Mouza Kunaut 650 

Total ...Rupees 5,48,601 

List of Pergunnahs, Kusbas, and Muojes in Balaghat, Berar, agreeably to their 
estinjated value in Schedule A of a Treaty between the Honourable East 
India Oornpany and His Highness the Nizam, ratified on the IHth June 1858, 
which have been restored to His Highness the Nizam’s immediate authority 
in accordance with instructions conveyed in a Despatch from the Government 
of India, No. 4409, dated the 18th of October 1853. 

Its. 

Pcrgunnah Oomur Kliiiir ... ... ... ... ... 89,208 

Do. Kiilnmnoorco ... ... ... ... ... 3S,770 

Do. Nandii})oor ... ... ... ... ... 26,600 

Do. Scwiila ... ... ... ... ... ... 24,515 

Do. Ounda ... ... ... ... ... ... 20,197 

Do, Tauisa ... ... ... ... ... 15,051 

Do. Mnnnata ... ... ... ... ... 8,171 

Do. Chicholc... ... ... ... ... ... 12,722 

Do. Maliagaori ... ... ... ... ... 11,370 

Do. Patcliiagnon ... ... ... ... ... 8,470 

Mnojo Dliar ... ... ... ... ... ... 8,012 

Do. Loh, &o. ... ... ... ... ... 1,867 

Kusha ISoogaoTi ... ... ... ... 1,731 

Pcrgunnah Kurar ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,250 

A'^illagcs, Pcrgunnah Kurar ... ... ... ... ... 6,656 

Do. Talooka Kurar ... ... ... ... ... 6,000 

Muoje 8aliij)()or, Porguunuh Patree ... ... ... ... 14,000 

Do. Kooriirgaou ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Do, Untoloc, ami other villagoB of Pcrgunnah Cliintore... ... 4,895 

Do. Ciiicknltana, Pcrgunnah Chartana .. ... ... 829 

Do. TTrso()Ic(5 and olher villages ol* Pcrgiumah Kooror ... ... 5,142 

Do. IVInongla, Pcrguniiali Sirpoor ... ... ... ... l,2fS6 

Do. (Jiiandoor do. ... ... ... ... 438 

Total ...Rnpeea 3,1 3,183 
(Signocl) 0. TlAVniSON^ 

Dated at Tlvdcrabad, Officiating llesident. 

22ml Novemljcr 1853 (2U1 Ij Suffiir 1270). 

No. XV I L 

Suj>|)lomerittiI Treaty between Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain on the 
one .and Mis 1 lighne.ss the Navvab /Vfzvd-ood-l)owlah Nizam-ool-Muolk 

Ausupli Jah Bahadoor, on tlie other part, settled by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ciithbert Davidson, c.u , Jie.sident at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of 
lull powers to tiiat cllect vested in him by His Excellency the Right Honourable 
Charles dolm Earl Canning, g.o.b., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
and one o(’ Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council. 

Whereas it will be for the convenience of both the contracting parties to the 
Treaty of 1853 and will simplify the relations of the two Governments, if certain 
uu)difications of that Treaty are made, and whereas certain matters not dealt with 
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in that Treaty call for adjustment betw^een the two contractincr parties, and whereas 
it is the desire of the Governor-General in Council to oivo all possible solemnity 
to certain acts, roarkino the high esteem in which Tlis Highness the Nizam is behl 
by Her Majesty the Queen, tlierefore tlie following Articles have been agreed upon 
and determined between the Viceroy and Governor-General on behalf of Her 
Majesty, and the Nawab Afzul-ood-Dowlah Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph Jali Bahadoor. 

Article 1. 

All Treaties and engagements between the two States and not contrary to the 
tenor of this engagement are hereby confirmed by it. 

Article 2. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council cedes to His Highness the 
Nizam in full sovereignty the territory of Shorapore. 

Article 3. 

The debt of about fifty (oO) lakhs of Hyderabad Rupees due by the Nizam to 
the British Government is hereby cancelled. 

Article 4. 

His Highness the Nizam agrees to forego all demand for an account of the 
receipts and expenditure of the Assigned Districts for tlio past, present, or future. 
But the Britisli Government will pa}' to His Highness any surplus that may 
hearafter accrue after defraying all charges under Article C and all future expenses 
of administration, the amount of such expeii.ses being entirely at the discretion of 
the British Government. 


Article 5. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council restores to His Higliness tlie 
Nizam all the Assigned Districts in the Rai<4iore Dual) and on tin; western lroiiti(‘r 
of the rloininioas of His Higlmess adjoining the Collectorate of Alimodnuggur and 
Sliolaporo. 

Article 6. 

The districts in Bcrar already assigned to the Britisli Government under tlie 
Treaty of 1.853, together with all the 8iirf-i-Khas talooks coinprised (herein, and 
sucli additional districts adjoining thereto as will .sullicc to make up a )>rosent 
annual gross revenue of thirty-two (.‘52) laklis of Rupees currency of the British 
Government, sliall be licld by tlie British Government in trust for the jiayment ol 
the trooiis of the Hyderabad (.Contingent, Appa Dessaye’s choiit, tin.* allowanei; to 
Mohiput Ram’s family, and cerlaia pensions mentioned in Article 0 of tbe said 
Tiea,ty. 

Article 7. 


The Smf-i-Klins talooks 
Article arc to be transferred to 


and additional district.s mentioned in the fmegoing 
tlie Resident as soon as this Treatv is lalilied. 


Article 8. 


His Highness the Nizam cedes to the Bnti.sh Government in bill sovereignty 
all the possessions of His Highness on the left bank of the river Godaveiy and ol 
the river Wyne Gnngah above the conllnenee of the two riiers, viz., the talooks ol 
Rakapilly, Buddracliclhnn, Cherla, Albaka, Noogoor, and Si rone]). a. 

Article 9. 

Tlie navigation of the river (.Todavery and its tributaries, so far as they form 
the boundary betAveen the tAvo States, .sliall be tree, and no customs ilutics or other 
ce.sses siiall be levied by eitlier of the two contracting fiartles, or by the subjects ol 
either, on goods passing up or down tlio aforesaid rivers. 

Article 10. 

This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, being thi.s day concluded and settled 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, c.n., on behalf of the Viceroy and 
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Govornor-Geiipral of India, witli the Nawab Afzul-ood-Dowlah Nizam-ool-Moolk 
Ansiiph Jal) Rftliadoor, Ijientonant-Coloriel Cuthbert Davidson has delivered one 
version thereof in English and Persian, signed and scaled, by liitnself, to the Nawab, 
wlio on his part has also delivered one copy of tlie same to Lieutenant-Colonel 
l)avidson duly executed by His Highness ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson hereby 
('iigages to deliver a copy of the same to His Highness the Nizam duly ratified by 
the \uceroy and Governor General williin thirty days from this date, when this copy 
herewith signed and sealed by the British Resident Avill be returned. 

Signed, sealed and exchanged at Hyderabad on the twenty-sixth day of 
December A.D. 1800, 12th Juiumadce-sanee 1277. 

Seal. (Signed) CUTHBERT DAVIDSON, 

Resident. 

Soai. (Signed) CANNING. 

Ratified Ity His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in 
Camp at Amerpattan, on the Slst day of December 1800. 

(Signed) _ A. R. YOUNG, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

No. XVIII. 


Seal. 


Translation of a Sunnud fron\ the Nizam’s Government, dated .’)0th 
Zehidge 1277 Hegira (10th July 18G1.) 

Whereas many Europeans, foreigners and others, descendants of Europeans, 
and born in India, are resident in the territory of Hi.s Highness the Nizam ; and as 
disturbances arise amongst themselves and the inhabitants of the .said territory ; it 
is Iierel)y made known by the Nizam’s Government that, in the event of any 
dissension or dispute arising among the classes aforenamed within the said territoi'y, 
e.vcepl those employed liy this Circar and its dependants, the Resident at 
Hyderabad, or other ollicer or ollicers Avhom he may from time to time consider it 
<lesirai;le to vest wuth the same, shall lie empowered to enquire into and punish 
any such olfeaces. 

No. XIX. 

Copy of a Sunnud granted to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

dated 11th March 18G2. 

Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several Princes and 
Chiefs of India rvho now govern their own territories slumld be perpetuated, ami 
that the re|)resen(atiou and dignity of their Hou-ses should lie continued ; I hereby, 
ill fulfilment of this desire, convoy to you the assurance that on failure ol' natural 
heirs any succession to the Government of your State, which may be legitimate 
according to Mahomedan law, will he upheld. 

lie assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made to you so 
long as yonr House is loyal to the (hown and faithful to the conditions of the 
Treaties, grants or engagements, wdiich record its obligJitions to the British 
(«o\ ernmeut. 

(Signed) CANNING. 


o so 
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CONTINGENT AND SUBSIDIARY FORCES. 

Madras Spectator, April 25, 1 846. — A correspondent, writing on the subject 
of our suggestion for the removal of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, acquaints 
us with a circumstance corroborative of the view taken by us regarding the origin 
of the difficulties lying in the way of such a measure which had not previously 
engaged our notice. 

When former Ministers governed the Nizam’s country, and especially during 
the predominance of Cliundoo Lall, the appearance of his capital was so tranquU 
that our rulers found themselves in a position to do fearlessly w'hat now they are 
reluctant to attempt ; and on one occasion, ere ever a Contingent under British 
officers had been called into existence, the head quarters of the Subsidiary Force 
were removed from thence to Jaulna, the trivial amount of two battalions only 
being left at Hyderabad for the purposes of co-operation with the executive, 
whose subservience to our enemies was a contingency not then apprehended at 
C’alcutta. A sj'stematic course of impolicy on our part has now so changed the 
aspect of affairs that, notwithstanding our need for the employment of the force 
elsewhere, we are afraid to avail ourselves of its services, lest the domination of 
factions adverse to us should precipitate the Nizam’s Government into proceedings 
irreconcilable with our dignity and dangerous to our interests. Powerless himself 
to control the discordant elements of his dominion, the unfortunate Sovereign 
might be driven hither and thither at the will of his soldiery whenever our restraint 
was for a time suspended, and the absence of the British troops might prove the 
season for licentious excesses resembling those but lately perpetrated at 
Lahore. We do not anticipate that His Highness would personally suffer, but 
the capital and its inhabitants must run a fearful hazard of disturbance. Our 
measures have both rendered us odious, and the native Government contempti- 
ble in the sight of the people. There is not left among their nominal rulers one 
capable of asserting the mastery or filling the place of old Ohundoo Lall, whose 
abilities were undoubted and his sway practical, whatever his failings or his vices 
may have been. Matters are now brought to such a pass that nothing less than a 
miracle can by domestic means effect regeneration at Hyderabad, or place our 
influence there upon its former footing. The direct and absolute management of the 
kingdom by European agents will alone avail for the carrying out of objects such as 
these. Even were we to appoint a Minister of our own selection, his instrumentality 
could neither prop up the tottering throne of the Nizam, nor yet drive away our 
numerous adversaries who surround it. Under the most favourable circumstances 
his power for good must fall far short of that possessed by our former nominee, 
Meet Allum, and what did Ministry achieve on our behalf or that of the Deccan 
audits Sovei’eigri ? He was an excellent theoretician, and promised fairly when we 
lifted him to eminence against his master’s will, but not one single pledge then 
given by him was ever honestly redeemed. His policy improved nothing, reformed 
nothing, and gave satisfaction • to none — not even to the British Resident, who 
lent him countenance and strength. Every existing abuse became aggravated 
while he held the reins, and though it is true that he was free from the profligacy 
Which has characterized most Ministers before and after him, and that the Govern- 
ment did not break down as it has since been on the point of doing, we must remember 
that he allowed in others those wickednesses wherefrom he was himself exempt. 
Phlegmatic and superstitious, he owned certain checks upon his personal conduct 
not usually acknowledged by an Asiatic niler, but they did not render him a whit 
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the more useful, beneficent, or upright in his general superintendence of the State.- 
He was, wrote one who knew him well by careful observation, “ a very extraordinary 
“ person ; of all the natives of India he had an understanding, the most nearly 
“ approaching to the vigour and comprehension of European intellect. He looked at 
“ once to the substance of everything that was presented to him, and was as inuch^ 
‘'a stranger to forms in his mode of transacting business as in the ordinary habits of- 
“ liis life. He w'as unquestionably a man of great talents for public affairs, but he 
“ was utterly deficient in those qualities of the heart which often supply the want ol 
“ powerful intellectual faculties. He was ambitious, unfeeling, vindictive, and 
“ relentless ; he never remembered a kindness or forgot an injury, and although he 
“ was fond of the appearance of charity, and courted popular applause, he had no 
“ feeling for his feliow-creatiires, either individually or collectively. Both his 
“ situation.s and his talents gave him the power of doing more good' perhaps to his 
“ Government than any individual who has ever been em})loyed under it, yet Im 
“aggravated many abuses and never redressed one. He raised the assessment, 
“■ already too heavy, throughout the country, and made an additional imposition of 
“ one anua in the rupee, or percent, on the whole revenue, for his personal 
“ emolument. His administration was chiefly passed in a struggle for power with 
“ the Nizam, and all the worst qualities of the Nizam’s character were exasperated 
“ and confirmed by his injurious and offensive treatment !’’ 

Such is the character drawn of Meer Allum by Mr. Russell in his despatch of 
November 24th, 1819, forming part of the appendix to his letter to the Honourable 
Court of Directors bearing date September 21st, 1824 ; and it is worthy of especial 
notice that the individual thus portrayed was the person selected by the 
Company’s Government and forced as Minister upon the reluctant Nizam for the 
purpose of making the Deccan acquainted with the blessings of an able and upright 
administration, so long and inisehievonsly estranged from it 1 Possessed of such, 
extensive natural powers, and political opportnnvties of so ample a description, lie 
nevertheless did nothing for his country, althongh he succcediul through our means 
in diminishing the strength and degrading the dignity of Iiis master the Nizam, 
whose character and conduct were habitually traduced by liim to the British 
licsidciit. On one occasion he even carried his presumption to the length of 
quitting the city and taking up his abode at the Residency, affecting that he bail 
done so for change of air and the benefit of medical advice; hut the Nizam was at 
the same time made to consider the step as • the result of a ministerial defection 
from Ids Government under the patronage ©f the British executive, and sustained 
by a large portion of the troops (whom Meer Allum persuaded to encamp around 
him), together with several of the public departments, the officers of which waited' 
on that personage at the Residency for the purpose of receiving his direction about 
the conduct of national affairs. 

Before such a combination tbe Nizam felt himself obliged to bend, and having 
yielded up all that was sought from Kim ho endured the bitterness of seeing bis 
insolent servant visited and caressed liy the Resident and the principal members of 
the European counuunity, lie- himself meanwhile liecoming the passive guest of the 
man who had betrayed him! Upon the Government thus strangely ordered 
3[r. Russell remarks as follows, in liis letter above quoted — 

“ On the death of Aziiu-ooI-Omra in 1804 we forced Meer Allum on the 
■' Nizam, and so many of the inconveniences whicli attended liis administration were 
“ considered (with what justice it is not now necessary to examine) as having arisen. 
“ from tliat source, tlnit when Meer Alkmi died in 1808 it was d'etennined to abstain 
“ altogether from interference, and to leave the Nizarn the uncontrolled selection of 
“ his Minister.’’ 

This was undoubtedly a wi.se resolve,, but the Company soon fell into the new 
and equally fatal error before noticed by us, of alienating tbeir representatives 
alike from Minister mid Sovereign, and thereby eventually throwing both into the 
power of a host of domestic enemies, who have now the rule over tliem, and render 
necessary, or at least expedient, our maintenance of some twenty thou.sand men ia 
the Hyderabad dominions, with the view of preventing those dangerous out- 
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breaks of an inimical spirit which would ensue if that restraint were suddenly 
withdrawn. > 

This state of things is of our own producing, and we arc tlierefore Imund to use 
measures for ensuring its correction by the removal of the licentious mercenaries 
who now overawe the Government, and by such an amount of positive interference 
with internal details as shall enable us to employ the Contingent on the Nizam’s 
l>ehaif without any fear whatever of pro.stituting its legitimate uses. If these two 
jwints were carried as they ought to be, and must he soon or late, wo should have 
no difficulty in effecting the abstraction of the Subsidiary Force. 

Madras Spectator, /amw/v/ 21, 1847, — Accounts from Hyderabad inform 
ns that a detachment of the Nizam’s Contingent is to be postea at Warangole, 
one of the districts to which a presumed deputy of Mr. Dighton is to receive 
appointment for the present. This may be perhaps a necessary measure, since no 
station to the eastward of the capital has ]iithert.o been occupied by any part of 
the Contingent, but we should like to know what special call for the movement 
has arisen just now. It looks like an arrangement for the benefit of private 
individuals. 

Engli.siiman, October 23, 1847. — We continue the e.\trncts from our Hydera- 
bad letter's : — 

“ The. Arabs were ordered to Chunchuljoora, a suburb of the city, the former 
residence of the Hathati.s before their expulsion. The Arabs still remain just 
where tliey were. It ought also to be remarked that though the Resident pro- 
hibited advances being received from Talookdars of districts the order is a dead 
letter, and it may be questioned whether the advances in some instances do not 
excee<i tlie entire revenue of the country for the year. Nothing, however, is taken 
from Mr. Digliton’s naibs !” 

ENrrLr.su.MAN, March 1, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 
J5th ultimo : — 

“ The Kohillas, a decree for whose expulsion in consequence of their misdeeds 
and' crimes Ava.s issued in June last, nine months ago, who have ever since been 
living in tents, may be .said to have had a nine month.s’ grace given to them to 
re-enact those misdeed-s and crimes : for they are just as free, and I presume not 
1g.s.s inclined to comnut them than they Avere before, and the Government has 
entailed upon itself this irenalt-y for its abortive measure, that it has to pay them 
subsistence money so long as it datain.s them. This is the profitable result of 
onr interference, of our working with such hands as Suraj-ool-Moolk’s, who i.s 
prompt to promise but incapabl'e to perform.” 

Enolishman, May 16, 1848. — The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad, of the 3.rd insfant : — 

“ The deportation of the Uohillas wa.s au act In ivhioli the Hritish Govern- 
ment had ap|)eared, through its agent, to take an active and jirominent part. Orders 
liad been issued to the officers serving in the different stations of the Contingent 
to trace them out and to appreliend them. I hose who wore gathered together 
for de[)ortation, and encamped near tJie Rcsidenc}', were vi.sited by tlie Assi.stant 
Resident and Officiating Resident, and lectures were read to them by the last on 
canverting the sword into the ploughshare. The measure of deportation en 7 na.'ise 
was a Avikl, unjust project. lt,<lidnot reduce crime, it merely cliangcd its locality, 
and there was injustice in punisliing the innocent with the guilty. lam glad t'..- 
observe that instructions from the Governor-General forbid interference on the 
part of the Resident, the .Nizam’s Government being allowed to take its own 
course. The mischief, however, lies in this, we have interfered to take awa\' their 
Iwead, whea.Qur strength is no longer employed to keep them down ; they must 
plunder for subsistence or be re -employed. 
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“ Colonel Beatson was sent against a place (where the Bohillas had, been 
making a disturbance ) called Rae Mahoo, in the Berar district. They gave up 
their fort on being summoned, and 1 believe, as they are considered to have 
been ill-used, there is some intention of seeing them paid whatever may be due 
to them ; hut from whence is the money to come ? I hope the intention will not 
he as incomplete as all other money projects. 

“ The Minister has not paid the Contingent fhis month ; he is said to be 
coquetting — withholding the money, which he is said to possess, to meet such 
importunate contingencies as may come upon him after his di.sini8s;»l from office. 

“ Ghoolam llussun Khan of .Ellichpore remains where he was ; the Resident’s 
interference h»s ended in smoke, that is, it has had no result either to maintain or 
to dispossess Ghoolam Hussun Khan.” 

Engi-ishman, Jtme 3, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 
19th ultimo : — 

“ General Fra.ser had suggested to his Government the dismissal of all the 
(so-called) mercenaries m the Nizam’s Government. A propos this is one of the 
projects of reform which the Minister has embodied in his schedule of reforms, 
adopted from General Fraser, or ruce vend if they will, but that will be no 
improvement. The Government have repudiated the project, reminding General 
Fraser of his failure on a smaller scale, and stiggesting to him its total inutility, 
as they would return again. But what had become of the difficulties of the 
projected plan ? The English were to fight and beat them into subjection, but 
who was to pay them ? If the English, too, then the project included within 
itself the entire subversion of the Nizam’s Government, for to be reimbursed we 
must have regulated its concerns. But how does tlie Minister, if sanctioned, 
mean to carry out his project Avhen he lays down tlie outline ? Are we so 
imbecile as to receive general axioms of government as all-.su fficient, without the 
detail of measures which are to give efficacy to his ])lans ? The Minister 
pro|K)8e8 to do justice and to have efficient Courts, 'ihis is quite essential 
towards a good government, and towards its general dispensation he has 
proposed to appoint numerous judges to the districts, certainly a necessary 
prinnar}'^ mea.sure. The judges are appointed, and, I would stake my exist- 
ence, have been reported to the Supreme Government, and Suraj-ool-Moolk 
may, if the Government do not see fur, have full credit for good administration, — 
for an abstract love of justice, if credulity, notwithstanding the events of 
each day, can extend so far, — but the jiulge-s 'who are appointed do not 
get their salaries. The receipt of that is dependent upon the ralookdar in whose 
di.strict they are employed ; they are dependent \ipon the party most likely to be 
involved more numerously than other.s in suits, and they fere totally devoid of 
powers. All that was wanted was a clap-trap report fo the Government of India, 
and Suraj-ool-Moolk has succeeded in his object, hut justice is not now dispensed 
here or in the di-stricts, .any more than before. I he Jinlge of Paremda writes he 
c.annot obtain pay for tlie es'cort attached to his dei)artment ; his whole time is 
employed in appeasing their clamour : he has no time to do justice, had he the 
power to render it.” 

Madras Sitxtatok, June 21, 1848. — There is a rejiort current at Hyderabad, 
arising from the tenor of some letters from England, to the effect that the Court of 
Directors, with a view to relieving the Nizam’s Government from some of its 
pecuniary embarrassments, are about to abolish the Contingent. We cannot 
credit this story in its full extent, but that a very extensive reduction of the cost 
of tlmt force may have been determined on is jirohahle enough. Justice and 
expedience alike dictate retrenchment, and the real efficiency of the Contingent 
would in no wise be impaired by it ; hut to extinguish the Nizam’s army al- 
together would seem a h»zardou.s experiment, unless, indeed, some cheaper force 
were substituted for it. With the aid of that body to fall back on, the executive 
can ill control the turbulent spirits of the Deccan, and how, in tlie absence of it. 
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could rebellion be suppressed? Moreover, the interests of the British pi*ovinces 
might be imperilled by the disbandment of that force, since the lawless hordes 
that would gather head in the Nizam’s dominions miglit make their way across 
our border, and so either levy contributions on our defenceless villuirers, or render 
neoes.sary an augmentation of military strengtii in those quarters for the purpose 
of keeping them in clieck. The former alternative could not of (-ourse lie endured, 
and a recourse to the latter would therefore seem inevitable if the Contingent 
should be abolished ; but, limited as is the disposable force of the Company at 
present, any sucli demand must be liighly incouveriient, not to use a stronger term. 
It is further questionable whether the British Government could honourably leave 
the Nizarn uniirotected, after having by their policy prostrated his jiower. In the 
days of liis pride, or rather that of Ins predecessors, they concluded treaties with 
the Deccan kingdom very much to their advantage, and it were hardly fair for 
them now, when that kingdom is borne down by difiicul ties not a little of their 
creation, to leave its ruler a |)roy to rival factions, and its people the victims of 
cruelty and rapine. His [jighness would never surrender willingly the army of 
the Deccan, although lie might rejoice at lieing freed from a portion of its cost, 
and to use coinpidsion toward him in his misfortunes were neither genorou.s nor 
just. Some considorahle body of troops is essential to the peace of the country, 
which but for the Contingent would be threatened Avith an Arab war, and the 
Nizam will have to pay for them equally, by ivlnitever name they may be called. 
We trust, therefore, that the home authorities will act iirudently, and not rush at 
once into e.xtrernes. Tliey have [lut off the rcfoi’matkm of liis military establish- 
ment so long, and the position of the Deccan is now so critical, owing to the 
disorganization which prevails there, that extreme caution should bo observed in 
the introduction of radical eliunges. If the cost of the Contingent were reduced, 
as it might be, to tlie extent of one-lialf, economical reform would have gone as 
far in that direction as it safely can be carried. 

There is a report abroad to the effect that Suraj-ooI-MooIk had asked Colonel 
Low to assist liitn in expelling the liohillas, and that he liad miit Avith a refusal. 
Wo do not feel disposed fo attach much credence to it, but if such a request aa'us 
made tiiere can be little doubt that it miscarried. 


Englishman, Deceinber 21, 1818. — We continue our extracts from our 
Hyderabad letters 

“ We liaA^e the liohillas — Avlio were brought into the vicinity of ibo llosidency 
for deportation, and eru’nmped there till their claims Avon Id be, adjusted and paid, 
liccause the Government has failed to fulfil any one engagement — etnplo3'ed in 
plundering the country for subsistence. They liave recently plundered an o[)ulent 
village, Desueepet, and have carried off women. 'I bis is no small misery to a 
country, but it is quite incomprehensible how the Minister, Avho was incapable of 
bringing the.se marauders into subjection Avitli the whole strength of the numerous 
soldiery of this Government, should haAa; beeu designated by Lord Dalhousie .as 
liaving formed high designs for the amelioration of the coniiitiun of tlie Nizam's 
country and subjects. 

“ Nothing can so prominently exhibit the imbecility of the late administration 
as this measure, in its progi'ess from first to last, regarding flu; dejiortation. of 
these Molullas. The measure, if it did not originate in the ilesident, as I believe 
it did, had his entire sanction, and his interference to promote it was averred. 
Circular letters to the officers of the Contingent commaiuliug stations Avere AA'ritten 
to assist in carrying the measure into effect, General Fra.sor gave a ixtrsonal 
examination to the accounts ,of the liohillas, and Avhen certain preliminary 
measures \A^ere com[)leted, the Roliillas for deportation, sonu; hundreds, were 
encamped in the vicinity of the Residency preparatory to their d(;portatiun, which 
Avas to folloAV upon the adjustment and payment of tlieir just demands. Pending 
these they Avere to receive a daily' alloAvance for their maititenance, and dining 
the year and xj. half that they remained in the vicinity of the Residency a gretxt 
deal of interest .appeared to be taken in their concerns, or in securing their 
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deportation. Captain Malcolm, the Assistant Resident, was employed to muster 
them often ; and at times, in common with him, General Fraser visited their camp. 

“ Tiie conditions on which the Rohillas had quitted the Nizam's capital, im- 
derstandin" the Resident in some measure to guarantee them, were that their just 
claims should be paid, and whilst these were under adjudication' that they should 
be maintained. Of the first nothing has been heard to this day, and there was 
faitlilessness in the last engagement ; for this so-called honest Minister with high 
designs, always for the' future, ceased to give them after a time the money al- 
lotted for their subsistence. In the failure of the project to deport them the money 
consumed on tlieir subsistence has been so much lost to Government without a 
purpose, and the ill-used Rohillas are now maintaining themselves in the best way 
they can, by plundering the country. 

“Their situation has become this. Did the Nizam require the aid of the 
Contingent to expel them General Fraser would find it incumbent upon himself 
to require assiarajice from the Nizam’s Government that justice should be done in 
regard to their claims. The Rohillas have been put in a position by the late 
Minister not otily to claim exemption from punishment for the depredations they 
may commit, but to commit the Nizam’s Government to an extremity (if they did 
but know it), by plundering the Cotnpan3'’s frontiers. But all this time where 
tvas the immense numerical strength of the Nizam’s army, that it tvas.not employed, 
as the least evil, to e.xpel the Roliillas? The injustice towards them had been per- 
petrated, and its redemption hn.s l)ocome difficult, for the Rohillas have to account 
for plunder, violation, and bloodshed.” 


ENGLtsnMAN, Juno, 13, 1840. — The following is the conclusion of our Hydera- 
bad letters : — 


“ The Contingent has lately rendered good service. A body of Rohillas, 
about five liundied in miinlx'r (the nunihers are varicjusly staled), were first 
encountered by a dcLaclmient fioin Kllichpoie. 1 helicn-e they did not stand a close 
contact, (led into the jungle when the guns were opened iipon them, and mucli 
execution was not done. The same l)ody, or a remnant of it, — for they are said to 
have l)eeri about llircc lumdrod strong ; I should Itave said they were serving under 
the pseudo-Appa, — were overtaken by Brigadier Hampton at the head of 114 horse, 
and nearly annihilated. It lias been a brilliant affair, and attended with little loss 
to tlie Rissala. You liave of eour.se heavd of tliese allairs. I epitomize an account 
of them to l)ang upon it other matters connected witli these Rohillas. Other bodies 
of them arc committing doju'edalions, and threft detachments of the ( ,'ontingent, 
fiom Ellichpoie, Hiiigolee, and IMominabad, arc in tlie field. It is impossible tliey 
sliouhl escape. 


“ riierc* IS again a great stir, as far as rumours and reports contribute to make 
a .stir, ribout turning out — deporting — the Rohillas from Hyderabad, the very measure 
(an absurd one, for they came back again) betraying, in the want of control by its 
police and its laws, an imbecib' iiieHicieiicy in the Government. The Minister has 
asked tlie aid of the Isnbsidiary troo[).s to ex[>el those from the city who reside in its 
precincts, and the Indian Government, to Avhich the requisition has been referred, 
lias jiroperly refused compliance. It cannot have forgotten what the papers 
rei)orte<l at the time, the extreme ferment that was caused in the city by tlie inarch 
of a detachment of the Sulisidiary force into it to relieve Suraj-ool-Moolk from the 
drnm-beating imjiortimity of the Ifine-wallas for their pay, and the Minister is 
thrown upon hi.s own resources for their expulsion. They are very ample, but the 
Minister lias desired to make a demonstratiou by the imposing troops of the Englislj 
to seeure obinlicnec. The chanee of a general rising from employing them is not 
to be risked, and though I do not believe the Rohillas would hold out against the 
troops of tlie Nizam, backed by the whole strength of the Subsidiary to he called 
eventually into action, yet there is no choice loft to the Minister, and, bloodshed 
or no bloodshed, their expulsion must be undertaken. 'I’lie avoidance to shec 
blood on- such occasions is neither good policy nor clemency.” 



CONTINGENT AND SDBSIDIARV FORCES. 


Madras Spectator, Juhj 12, 1850. — Two influential journals of the other 
Presidencies, the Friend of India and Bomhatf Times, have taken up the question, 
so often broached by us, of the iniquitous drain on the Ni/.aiu’s finances arising 
from the British forces which ho is obliged to kee[) up. We call them both 
British, for although the Contingent is nominally His Highness’s army he has 
little more control over it than the meanest of his subjects. Whatever his 
necessity for the use of it may be, he must satisfy tin; scruples of the 

Resident before?' he can employ a singhs man. At this very moiiKmt his 

Government rtapiires troops to subdue a refractory subject, and yet cannot 
obtain them. He has to pay nearly forty lakhs per amuuu for a service that 

might be altogether or almost done away. There is no manner of reason why 

the Contingent should not be abolished. The Subsidiary Force should be ample 
for the internal security of the country if properly dis[>osed, and against external 
enemies no protection is now needed. When Lord Wellesley arranged with the 
then Sovereign for the cession of territory yielding sixty-three lakhs a year the 
Deccan was menaced by formidable foes, who have long since disappeared. 
Beyond the limits of his own dominions the Nizam has now no hostile power to 
dread except that of the British. It is clearly preposterous therefore, imder this 
altered st<at(i of things, that the policy of the year 1800 sliovdd be a<lhered to half 
a century after. What was then essential to the safety of the Deccan, or was at 
least made to appear so, is at this time wholly suj)erfluous, and, being superfluous, 
i.s evil in the last degree. The maintenance of a needless standing army is one of the 
greatest juischiefs that can befall a State, and most especially a baidvi upt State, like 
that of Hyderabad ; no po.ssiljle extenuation can be olfered for it. But, not content 
with having permanently .subtracted sixty-three lakhs of rupees from the Nizam’s 
revenue as th(? pecuniary equivalent of one British force whose occupation <!xists 
no longer, the Company persist in saddling that unfortunate prince with another 
army, costing forty lakhs additional, whose service he cannot commatul. According 
to a statement in tlie Bombay Te.lrijraph and Courier, His Highness fnrtlier enter- 
tains mercenaries at a cost of sixty-four lakhs per annum, but this is his own choice, 
and we therefore say nolhing about it. Our present business lies Avith the cxpeTise 
to which he is put by British forces; that of the Subsidiary, having been taken 
at once in the form of territory, cannot now be remitted. In strict e(piity, jx-rhaps, 
when a bargain is mad(' for tin; payment of a certain amount in return for certain 
services, the reouver of tlio sum ought to desist Iroin taking it so soon as he has 
no longer those services to perform. The coni|)ai;t piesup[iose(t that the demand 
on him wouM be perpetual, and therefore made his reeuinpiuise pi'ipetual likenvise, 
but when circumstanctes liave so altered as that almost no |)ossibility exists of his 
being any longer called upon for an equivalent to tine money he surely should 
i’orego his claim ! He has a legal right to enforce it in the terms of l.ln^ bond, but. 
we are doubtful of his moral. Now to a|>plv this to t!ie ease of the Subsidiary 
Force, The. treaty between the Nizam .and Loril Wellesley guaranteed [uolec- 
tion to the Deccan in exchange for the Ceded Districts, and so long as His 
Highness had need of that protection the bargain w.is equ.d. Ilis necessity, 
however, h.as long absolutely c('a,sed. The (anilingfuit i.s amply sullicieni for the 
maintenance of domestic order, tind foreign aggressoivs there ;ire none to dread. His 
Highne.ss therefore sustains an annual outlay of sixty-three lakhs of ru|iees .and gains 
nothing by it. Now supposing that he j)ai(l that sum out of his treasury, instead 
of having commuted it by ceding territory, he would be fully cniilled to negotiate, 
for the retnoval of the Bubsidiary Force, nor could the ( 'oiup.aiiv deeline ae(;eding 
under hi.s distressed circumst;in(‘es ; nay, it would be their duty to recommend 
that measure altern.atively to allowing the ruin of the Stat('. .\s the case stands, 
however, the burthen of the .Su'lisidiary h'orcc cannot Ix^ shaken off. If every man 
of it Avere withdrawn to-morrow tlie Nizam would [)n)lit nothing. John Comjiaiiy 
has got the Ceded Districts, and, although he perlixius no sulist<'tnti.'il service in 
exchange for them, he will never let them go. Such a sacritico at the slirine of 
purest equity is quite out of the question. But, albeit the Nizam can obtain no relie f 
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on that score, lie may be freed from the Contingent, which is still paid by his 
(i.\che(|uer, though vciy irregularly. As the pro|)er work of tlie Subsidiary Force is 
at an end, and it now lacks employment, it should bo made to step into the shoes 
of the other army and allow of its disbandment. The Company have conimitted 
a grievous injustice in cajoling His Highness into the continueil support of two 
large forces at a cost of above a million sterling, and they are bound to take oft 
tins load of that one which can be got rid of. Whatever else may be necessary to 
restore the financial equilibrium of the Dcccau, a gient reduction' in the military 
expenditure of its tiovenmieut is the first thing of all. According to the (igure.s ot 
\\\ii Bomhay Tiileijraph, the not {.)ublic revenue of the country is but Rs. 1,22,70,545, 
of xvhich amount the Conlingent and the ^Nizam’s mercenaries swallow up 
no less than Rs. 1 ,04,37, 9(.5(>, leaving a balance of only Rs, 18,41,579 to defray all 
the charges eft lie (Jourt, ami other civil contingenci(^s. In the face of these facts 
can any one marvel at tlie hankru{>tcy of the Nizam? d’he wonder would be if he 
w'cre less ruinously circumstanced than he is. His own civil list and the pensions 
(•flu’s family exceed the small sum unabsorbed by military charges to the extent ot 
al)Out ten lakhs of rupees, and the whole annual deficit of tlie revenue amounts to 
moil' than twenty-seven lakhs ! Tliat the pay of the C’ontiiigent shonld have fallen 
largely into arrears is only wliat might have been exjiected in this state of things. It 
must continue to do so until a thorough reform takes ])lace. Rut, not satisfied witli 
liaving maiidy causial the Nizam’s oinbarrassments, the Company are now about 
to visit the consequences of tliem on Ids head. It is credildy asserted that lie 
will he compelled either to clear oft the arrears, presently amounting to sixty lakhs, 
and wliich are increasing at the rate of about tliree lakhs pi'r mensem, or to make a 
further cession of teiritory, at the close of the current year — a demand morally 
unjustifiable, though hr'gally competent, considering all tfie circumstanceH of the 
i;ase. We <lo not mean that the Nizam oughfi to he excused from uHirnate redemji- 
tioa of his didit, hut only that, having as it wen* driven him into dilliculties ■which 
ilicajalcitate him for [)nnctualify, the Court of Directors should di.'al gently. 
Moreover, along with their domand for the sum owing, they onglit to teruler iiini 
future relief hy fiioposing the removal of tlie ( anitingeut, either in whole or in part, 
as fast as that can be acliievi'd. lC\ce{)t iliey do this their proceeding to extre- 
mities on account of the past will fie a rutliless measure, ’riiey should at llie 
same time also urge on him the dismissal of his nierceiiary levies, or a large portion 
of them, who usch'ssly consume the income of the State, By the reduction of these 
and the cutting down of tlie Contingent a saving of 50 or 00 lakhs might soon 
lie eft’eetird, and then the Nizam’s (xoverrnueut would rei'ovi'r its lost credit, 
alid [lay ofV all its ilclits. In the event, however, ot such a halcyon arrauge- 
meiit, it might be exjiedient to raise a lew military police corps, to assist 
in jireserving the traiiqiiillily of the Dcci'an, as lawlessness lias been there 
sufftM'cd to gain liea'l so Irefly tliat the withdrawal of a large iiumher i»t troops 
would perhaps encourage the growth of it unless these suhstitiitcs for them were 
provided. 

" TUK NIZAM: HIS lini r.ll'lS, nXPKNlIjn’HK, AXn PROSPHCTS.' 

‘‘ Amidst the various iiiqierfeet and conflicting notices which are so con- 
stantly given ill the [lapi'i's of the tliree Presidencies I’egarding the disorga- 
nization of the Nizam’s linanci's and his country, avc, in common with many 
otlieis, have felt tiie want of some sfiecilie data to enable ns to comprelumd 
his actual jiosilion and the cause of his tiuancial cinhanassments. We have 
felt tliat a detailed statement of his receipts and expenditure would give us a 
cli'arer insight into his affairs than fifty columns of loose remarks. We are 
delighted, tlierefore, to find that the Jiomhny 'I eleyntph and Courier has at length 
turnislied us with the inrorinaiion whieh has been so long required. By sorni' 
ineaiis or otlier. possibly through the aid of some eloirvoyante, the editor of that 
journal has olitaiiii'd access to the ligured statements wliich have been drawn up 
at Hyderabad Ibr the instiiudion of the British Government, and has at once/ 
admitted tlu; [lublic to participate in his good fortune. 



CONTIKOtEKT AKD SUBSIDIARY FOROKa. — 

“ The following is an abstract of those documents : — ■ 

The reveniieg of the Districtg assigned to the Dewanee for the public purposes 

of Gov’ernineat amount, after (leductiiig the charjjoa of managoineut, to Rs. I,22,7ib''>d5 

“ The disbursements are thus classed : — 

To His Higlmess the Nizam, his family and servants 28,01,027 

The Contingent troops, A ppa Dessatic, &c. 40,21,11) 

Tlie Government troops, viz., 5,()4r> horse and 2(1,605 infantry (;4,1)5,.S52 

Munsubdam, Moousiifs, and those holding charitable gratuities ... 17,80, 120 

1,.50,19,11() 

Annual deficiency Rs. 27, .574 

“ The document then details with the utmost miniitoness the various nieans by 
ivhich the revenue might be improved, and raised from 1,22,79,545 to 1,60,82,995 
rupees, and the various retrenchments of Which the expenditure is siisceptible. 
Whether augmentations andYeductlons to such an extent would he found feasible 
when the revision of the finances was entrusted to honest siud able agency may 
possibly admit of a doubt, but there can be no question that there is boundless 
waste both in the department of receipts and expenditure, as tliere must alway.s he, 
in public as well as in private affair.s, when tlie party has ceased to ho his owji 
master, and lies at the mercy of others. The compiler of this dociiment proposes 
to leave the allowance for His Highness and his family untouched, and merely to 
retrench the expense of his servants to the extent of 69,968 rupees a year. The paper 
is said to have been drawn up by the Dufturdars of the Nizam, and of this wc have 
the most satisfactory evidence in the fact tliat it leaves tlie charge for the Con* 
tiugent in all its integrity, while it proposes to cut down the troops of the Native 
Govornment of Hyderabad from 64 lakhs of rupees a year to 33 lakhs. Had tli(‘ 
llocumeut been prepared by one who was not anxious to conciliate tlie British Gov- 
ernment, he woiilil not have avoided all alliusion to the expense of the Contingejit. 
He likewise suggests the reduction of the Civil establishment by 5 lakhs a year, and 
thus endeavours to exhibit the possibility of a reduction of no less than 39 lakhs 
a year, which would turn a dolicit of 27 lakh.s into a surplus of nearly 50 lakhs. 

“ Tlie great original source of all the }>ecuiiiary emhunassmeut and social 
demoralization of the Nizam’s Government is the utter ilisi>roportioa of its 
Military expenditure to the general Revenues. For a country whiidi has nothing 
whatever to apiirchend from external enemies, and in wdiicli troops can he 
required only to support the police, the sum expended on the army is one hvuidrod 
and four lakhs, out of a revenue of one hundred and twenty-two lakhs. Wo 
helLeve there is no instance on reconl, under the worst of Native Governmeuts, 
of SO monstrous a grievance as that which has grown uji during the last fifty years 
at Hyderabad, since our will has been law at that capital. 

“ The consequences of this unexampled state of things are fatally visible in the 
entire ruin of the adniiiii-stration and the finances, juid in the exhaustion of tlie 
people, who are ground to tlie eartli by tlie exactions of tliose whom the Nizam’s 
Government, having squeezed them in the first instance, liave sent forth to squeeze 
its subjects. But to obtain a eoniplete view of the affairs of thi.s principality, vvhioli 
was taken under our protection half a century ago, we must go hiiek to tlie treaty 
of 1800, when Lord Welle.sley took the power of the sword from the Nizam, and 
constrained him to pay a subsidy lor the British troops employed to defeiul his 
territories from external enemies. Soon after, this subsidy was eommuted for a cession 
of territory yielding si-xty-three lakhs of rupees a ye.ar, in return for which Lord 
Wellesley engaged to maintain ‘ eight thousand firelocks, one tliou.saud horse, witii 
‘ their requisite coniplenient of guns, European artillerymen, lasears and pioneers, 
‘ fully equipped with warlike stores and ammunition, wliieli force was to he 
‘ stationed in {lerpetuity in His Highness’s territories.’ 'Die Nizam engaged by 
treaty also to provide in time of war 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry to join our 
standard; and the British Government has saddled him with the charges of a 
Contingent force, coiumanded by its own European officers, in time of peace, at 
an expense little short of 40 lakhs of rupees. If, for the sake of com pari son, we 
add the reveilUes of the districts ceded to us in 1800 to those which the Nizam 
still enjoys, we shall find that the revenues applicable to the Civil ad min is t ration 
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and the military defence of this teiritory amount to about 185 lakhs of rupees, and 
that the three distinct armies which are now maintained entail the following 
expense : — 

1. The British Subsidiary Force, which was to be stationed in perpetuity 


in this territoiy Rs. 68,00,000 

2. The Contiuirent 40,28,000 

3. The Nizamis own rabble of 32,000 men „ 64,18,000 


• Bs. 1,67,36,000 

that is to say, nine-tenths of the jiuhlic revenues of the country which the Nizam 
possessed in 1800, are absorbed in the cost of a military establishment in a country 
which has not a single foreign enemy to fear, and the troops of which have no 
other duty than to keep down the internal opposition occasioned by the grossest 
misgovernment. The first step in reform is the reduction of the extravagant 
expenditure at present lavished on the Military establishments. The sum now due 
to the British Government is said to amount to between GO and 70 lakhs of rupees, 
and we are informed on all sides that the Governor-General has fixed the 1st of 
January next for the peremptory pjiyment of this snm. We owe it to the interests 
of our own territories strictly to exact the payment of it from the Nizam, but we 
have a still higher dut3' to perform to that country, which has been reduced to 
its present state of disorganization under our protectorate, and in part from the 
measures we have forced on its Goveniment. Supposing the debt to be discharged, 
either from the private hoards of the Nizam, or through exactions levied from his 
Talookdars, still a Government with an annual deiicit of 27 lakhs of rupees 
can enjoy neither peace nor security. In any arrangement which may be made at 
the beginning of the next year we must look not merely to the immediate relief of 
our own finances, hut to the future and permanent relief of the people, who are sub- 
jected to all the miseries of a bankrupt yet still extravagant Government. The 
Military force must be reduced, and brought strictly to accord with tlie wants of 
the countij. This, and this alone, will place the finances of the State on a satis- 
factory footing. The happiest ari’angernont which could be devised would unquestion- 
ably be to incorporate the principality at once with our own territories, and grant 
an allowance to the Nizam fVdly adequate to his largest wishes. Under our 
administration less tJian one-half the force now maintained would he suUicient to 
preserve the internal tranquillity of the country, and the revenues, under a mild 
jissessment, would yield a largo annual surplus, for ])ublic improvements. In this 
case the dignity of the Nizam might, it is true, be compromised, but the pros- 
pci'ity of the country and of the people would be indefinitely protnoted. But we 
liave entered into treaties with the ancestor of the present incumbent, and our 
national faith must be maintained, and however desirable the change might be it 
cannot be consummated without his participation. The Nabob now derives 
about seventeen lakhs of rupees a year from his own crown lands independently 
of the sum mentioned above. If this income were augmented to twentj'-five 
lakhs, and the wliole of his disorderly rabble of ti’oops was disbanded, and the 
efficiency of the Government mainhiined by the aid of a portion of the Subsidiary 
Force and of the Contingent, there would be a clear surplus of half a million sterling 
a year. At the same time the people would obtain substatitial relief by the introduc- 
tion of our equitable institutions. But it is easier to perceive the advantage of 
such an ari'aiigement than to point out the mode in wliich it can be compassed, 
consistently with our cngagciinents,”. — .friend of India., June 27. 

“thk nizam’s contingent. 

“ The time is now approaching when we shall be constrained perforce to redress" 
some part of tlie injustice, and abate somewhat of the wrong, the Nizam has suffered 
at our hands under the provisions of the treaty of 1800. By the compact in question 
the Nizam is bound to produce 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry in time of war. At 
the period wlieu the airdngement was made his dominions ■w'ere surrounded by 
dangerous enemies, and while we undertook to fly to his aid in case of emergency 
it was but reasonable that he should provide an efficient force to co-operate with 
his allies in his behalf. At the present time the Contingent consists of 2,750 
cavalrj’^, 725 wtillery, 5,752 infantry, and 170 hill rangers, — or, in all, of 9,897 

a 10 . 
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fighting men. With these there are 84 European officers — two colonels, three 
majors commanding divisions, one superintending surgeon, two captains acting as 
paymasters, ten captains commandant, thirty>nine captains, thirteen lieutenants, 
thirteen surgeons, "and one assistant surgeon. But not only is the whole Contingent 
an enormously expensive and superfluous affair in time of peace, Imt it is most 
expensively constructed. There are three brigadiers, three brigade-majors, and five 
paymasters : the duties of the last named class of offi(;ers might easily be otherwise 
performed, and the brigadiers and brigade-majors might be reduced to two with 
advantage. But while we compel the Nizam to keep up his Contingent at 10,000 
men, costing close on thirty lakhs of Company’s rupees a year, we insist on his 
paying for the Nagpore Subsidiarj'^ P'orce. This consists of about 8,000 lighting 
men, and costs the Nizam nearly as much as the Contingent. As if not stifficiently 
embarrassed by the charges of the two armies thus forced upon him, the* Nizam 
maintains of his own accord, and on his own acc<»uut, some 35,000 mercenaries, 
about as disorderly and dangerous a force as ever was embodied, and assuming that 
these cost no more than forty lacs of rupees we shall have for a State Avhich can 
have no enemies, and has no means of getting into war, and whicli, if it had, has tlie 
armies of India to figitt for it, a standing army of .50,000, maintained at a cost of 
above a million sterling. The Contingent and Subsidiary Force are of course pro- 
perly paid ; the mercenaries are always in arrear, and constantly noisy and mntinons 
when the fancy strikes them to demand their pay. Instead of enlbrcing order they 
are the great sources of discord in the State. But the Nizam regards his dignity as 
built up in their luaiuteiiance, and will not be induced to reduce them. We are not 
prepared to say what amount of military force is re(juisito for the protection of llie 
peace of the Deccan ; we .should think that beyond the disturbances occasioned by 
the casual outbreaks, or resistance of powerful landholders to autlit>rity, or the 
occasional incursions of predatory hordes, it was not very liable to be endangered : 
on this all are agreed, that a very much less force than is now maintained is |)cr- 
f<u;tly sufficient for all the ends in view, and that nothing can be more unjust than 
to insist on the maintenance in time of peace, when there are no risks of war, and 
British sway prevails on every side, of a force sti])ulated lor only in the case of 
actual liostilities .” — Botnhmf Times.) July 3. 


Madras Spectator, July 22, 1850. — ‘^\ well-informed correspondent semis 
us the following respecting the Niziaiii’s dominions ; — 

“ ‘ Various articles appear from day to day iu the journals of India describing 
the state of disorder which prevails throughout the length and breadth of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and recording the robberies and murders winch are daily 
committed in that imbappj' country. All this state of confusion and crime is 
ascribed to the weakness and imbecility of the Native Govei-muent, whereas tin' 
real cause lies in the Machiavellian and iniquitous policy of our own. 'I'lie Nizam 
pays 40 lacs a year for the use of a (’outingeiit Avhich renders him no sullicnuit 
service, though it is a force amply sufficient to maintain the most ptufect trampiil- 
lity from one end of His llighuess’s dominions to the other, but the aid of this force 
is not accorded to the Native Government without the sanction of the Jiesident, 
who is authorized to withhold that sanction unless he is satisfied with the justice 
and propriety of the reasons which lead the Nizam and his M inister to ask for the 
assistance of that Contingent ; and somehow or other he never is satisfied. At this 
moment a person named Goolara Hussein, the father-in-law of the late .lagcerdar 
of Ellichpore, whose estates, in consequence of his having died without i^sue, fiave 
lapsed to the Nizam, retains possession of those estates vi <4 armis ; he has 
raised a force of about 4,()(KJ men, who lately engaged the troops of the Nizain 
near Ellichpore, on which occasion about 50 or (JO lives were lost, yet the aid of 
the Contingent is not allowed to put down this open rebellion, because Goolam 
Hussein avers that he has paid a nnzzurana of 3,25,000 ru{)ees to the Nizam’s 
Government. His Highness’s Minister, however, makes out a very diflcrent story, and 
asserts that the collections he has realized during the time which he has held illegal 


nil 
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po8S6ssiou of the Ja^eer far exceetls the aniouiit of the iiuzzurana paid. It roatters 
little whichever story be true. 

“ ‘ Tho state of’ things in Berar is a disgrace, less to the Nizari^ s Government, 
which is too weak to rectify the evils, than to the British Administration, which 
permits a wholesale and retail slaughter to be perpetrated close to cantonments 
tilled with bodies of disciplined troops commanded by British officers, for whose 
services the Nizam parts yearly with about a third of his revenues, but whose 
services he never obtains, as some roiison or other is found for negativing every 
application made for their assistance. 

“ ‘ The game the British Government is playing is evident as the sun at noon- 
day’. A good case is wanted to despoil the Nizam of his dominions. They have 
already got him deeply into their books, but a debt, owing to his having had to 
maintain forces witli which they saddle liim without the vestige of a right, will 
liardly prove a sufficient vasufi fwlli ; but a good array of bloody feuds, murders, 
forcible abductions, plunderings and burnings of villages, &c., &c., &c., will give an 
excellent pretext for aft'ording to the Deccan the protection and blessing of the 
Company’s Government, and look remarkably well in some lutiire Hyderabad Blue 
Book ! ! !’ ” — Bombay Gazette, Jalif 12. 

Madras Suectatou, July 31, 1850. — “ Sir, — I observe by’ your issue of the 
12th instant that the Bombay Teleyraph-AwA Times, the Fri/mf] of India, m\k\ yourself, 
and 1 dare say many other journals which I have not happened to see, have entered 
in good earnest on the discussion of the Nizam’s linancial embarrassments, and, 
to use your own words, ‘ tbe iniquitous drain upon them arising from tho British 
‘ forces which he is obliged to keep uj).’ The Telegraph seems to have fiunishod 
the text for these remarks in a formidable phalanx of figures, said to have been 
drawn u[) by tlie Nizam’s Dufturdars, ami conveyed to him, as the Friend sujiposos, 
by (dairroyanee, and in his new faitii in mysterious agency the Friend |>rofesse-< 
to place the most irn|ilicit ndiance ui>ou these tigmod calculations, and declares 
them to bo worth all other statements ])nt together. 

“ It is well remarked by a late writer that ‘ this is peculiarly’ an age when men 
‘ are bel’oolcd l)y figures. Few people are cautious enough to resist a tempting calcu- 
‘ lation. It never enters into their heads to su|)[)Ose lliat tliere may’ be gi’oss erfor, 

‘ radical fallacy, and often deliberate frainl, in the im])osing array of ciphers which 
‘ tare ostentatiously paraded for their instruction.’ lain much disposed to think 
tliat the Telegraph' s figures are more or less liable to one or all of these imputa- 
tions ; let us in the first place examine the credibility of the supposed authority, 
the Dufturdars. In your issue of the lOth you published a letter from your corre- 
spondent at Hyderabad, who say's that these pai ties, the Dufturdars, stood accused 
of embezzlement to the extent of fiiteen lacs per annum, and that in consequence 
the Nizam liad resumed all their po,ssessions. Do you V»elieve y'our tiorrespondent, 
or do you not ? If you do, why pin youi’ faitli uptin the statements of men who not 
only are unworthy of belief, but who might have an oln’ious reason for misstate- 
ments. in order that their own peculations might be coiu-ealed ? If you do not believe 
him, why' publish without comment the storie.s of your correspondent, which in 
that case we must suppose to be scandalous ? 

“ 1 believe the figured statements to be wrong both ways, but, not being a clair- 
royant, I shall not attempt to sulistitute any other figures for them, as mine might 
be equally erroneous. 1 would only’ on this point suggest the in opriety of caution 
in ret;eiving as true statements which are not well authenticated. 

“ The object of this letter, however, is to make some remarks upon the main 
principle of the argument urged by you and your brother-editors that the British 
Governmont has imposed upon the Nizam an undue burthen, in the shape of 
military establishments, to which you impute his present difficulties. 

“ The Nizam’s Governinent has alway’s been dependent upon foreign aid for 
military support. Before its connection with tlie English he paid the Mahratta 
chouth, 1 believe about 30 lacs per annum, and in addition maintained 20 batta- 
lions of infantry with artillery under M. Raymond. But the arrangement was 
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ineffectual, for at the battle of Kurdlah the Nizanii lost a moiety of his possessions. 
Since his alliance with England' he has not lost an acre of his patrimonial territory. 

“ In undertaking to support the Nizam against all coiners there is no doubt 
that the English Government subserved its owm views ; but the Nizam also derived 
liis full advantage from the treaty, and it is preposterous to argtie that the e.\pense 
of such military aid oiight to be defrayed out of the revenues of Hritish India. 
Every country is bound to support the army necessary for its own defence. 

“ If, then, it shoidd appear that the Company in its treaty with the Nizam, or 
subsequently, has extorted from him more than his share of the expense of main- 
taining that Military system whicli is admitted to be necessary for liis security as 
well as our own, then the Company lias been a hard taskmaster. If, on the other 
hand, he pays less, in proportion to his revenue, than is expended by the Company, 
he surely has no just cause of complaint. 

“ Here then we join issue. Tlie treaty was formed in 1800. At tliat time the 
Nizam, including the newly acquired country taken from Mysore, and the jaghires 
then and since alienated, had a revenue not less, biit rather more, than 2^ iTores of 
rupees. Under the treaty jio agreed to cede the new districts, estimated at sixty- 
three lacs, for the Subsidiary Force, and to maintain and, when required, to furnish 
a Contingent of 9,000 horse and (),000 foot, the cost of which may be estimated at 
.00 lacs, making in all 1,10,00,000, bearing a proportion of 11 to 25, or much less 
tlian half his revenue. 

“ What the Company’s revenues then were I do not know. They are now 
e.stimated-iii round lumibers at 22 crores, and the Military establishments of all kinds, 
exclusive of I’olice, are put down at 1.0 crores, being a proportion of two-thirds of 
the whole. 

“ But besides this the Britisli Government has to supply all the costs ami 
materials of the heavy and expensive wars into which she is forced as the paramount 
power. The full benctit of these contests is enjoyed by the Nizam, as a protected 
power, blit be is not required to contribute one rupee towards the ex|)endituiv. 

“ Thus far, then, 1 think you will admit that the Nizam was not unfairly 
treated. 

“ The next question is, has the Englisli Government exacted more from the 
Nizam than the. treaty covenanted ? You all say yes, that tlie (Contingent is in 
excess of the treaty, and that it therefore ought to be abolished. It is true that the 
Contingent was not provided for, but a contingent consisting of '.>,()()() liorso and 
0,000 infantry was inebidcd in the treaty. l),obO Iiorse at the comumted e(.ist ot 
Its. dO per man and horse gives forty-tlirec lacs, and allowing only sevmi lacs more 
for the infantry and sirtlars we have a total of iifty lacs wliiih llio ( .V)m])anv can 
comi>el tlie Nizam to maintain, but the, cost ot tlie (.Contingent is only tliirty-twn lacs. 

“ That remarkably candid and trnstwortliy writer the editor ol the I'ricHtl oj 
fndni, liyan artful arrangement of bis wi>r(ls, emleavoiirs to lead the public to believe 
that both the Contingent is reipiired liy the (Conqiany and also tlio 15,000 troops ; 
but lie has no grounds for such an assertion, liefer tu historical facts. In 1803-4 the 
large Mahratta armies of Ilulkar ami Seindiah were beaten and destroyi'd in the 
.Nizam’s country, and his cajiitnl saved from |)illago, by the Knglish army, and the 
Nizam gave no assistance. In 1817-18-19, when a new .Mahratta war broke out all 
around the Nizam’s frontiers, he was only required to furnish the llussell Brigade, a 
corps or two in Bcrar for a sliort lime, and Davie’sIIorse — in ail perhaps 4,000 men ot 
the pre.se lit Contingent. In all subsequent wars his assistance, whether in men or 
money, has never been required, although the English (.luvernnient has been 
oecusionally severely jirosseil both for troops and funds. 

“ He has all tins time never ceased to enjoy the full advantage designed by the 
treaty, the most perfect security from hneign aggres.sion. 

“ But you say again that when the treaty was framed the Nizam was surrounded 
by powerful enemies ; that he is now protected by (uir u\vn frontiers, thi n uliy 
make him support an army which is not required? The Madras territories are in 
like manner surrounded by the sea and by friendly ficmtiers, but is the .Madras 
army therefore useless, or could it be .safely di-sbanded ? 
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“ The Governments of India, botli Native and English, are essentially military 
Ooveriimcuts, holly dependent npon eflicient troops for the stability of their 
})o\ver, and England and her allies must maintain their armies or resign their 
sovereignty. If you could show that since the treaty the English have been 
able to reduce tlieir own military charges, then you might justly require that the 
treaty should bo modified in favour of the Nizam ; but we all know that the 
(joiiipany has constantly been compelled to increase her armies, in a ratio more than 
()roporti(Uiate to tlie increase of revenues, and that her wars and armies have 
involved her deeply in debt, 

“ Tliat the Nizam’s ‘ debts have increased, are increasing, and ought to be 
‘diminished,’ no one will dispute, but far as Military establishments are concerned 
tlie fault lies at his own door rather than at that of the Gompaiiy. He has at liis 
command 8,000 sidisidiary troops to defend him from external attack, and he has 
8,000 (lisci[)Iine<l troops to protect him from any ojganized rebellion or oppo.sition 
in his own territory. If besides this he chooses to maintain 32,000 of a rabble army, 
at the cost of 04,00,000 per aunuin, surely the Eiiglisli are not to blame for this. 
This army is admitted to be the source of all tin: disordoi’s in the capital arul else- 
wlieic. They are totally inefficient for all military pur[)oses, and they would become 
dominant over the Nizam the moment his regular troops were withdrawn. 

“ You advise that both the Contingent should be withdrawn and his irregular 
army reduced, and that the Subsidiary troops sliould he made available for internal 
pixitection ; you forget that the Subsidiary Force is preehided by treaty from sueli 
interferenee, and that to render effectual assistance it would be necessary to sub- 
divide and spread it over the country, thus exposing our troo'ps to be insulteil and 
destroyed in detail — a position winch no arrliy ouglit to occupy in a foreign State. 

On the other liaiid, military strength is absolutely necessary b) the Nizam 
internally, or he would not be able to collect his revenue. The whole population is 
aimed, some of the zemitulars are powerful, ami every town and village is full of 
‘sowars,’ who now follow jieaeoful avoeation.s under the whohesome fear of the 
( amtiugent, hut who would follow war as a trade if these troo[)s were withdrawn. 

“ The whole question seems to me to lie between the ( Joiitiugeut of 8,000 men 
and the rabbU; amiv of 32,000 men. One or otlu-r ought to be reduced, because 
tile Nizam cannot afford to|):iv both, and assuredly does not require a force of such 
numerical stre.ugtli. The (Jontiugejit supports order, is efficient for every purpose 
of war, whether within or without the Nizaiw’s frontier, and costs Its. .32,00,000. 
'J'lie irregular army cri>ates disorder, would sooner or later firing the Nizam into 
collision wit h the ('ompaiiy, is unfit for military service, and costs Us. 04,00,000. I 
think myself that their muuber might he advantageously reduced to 12,000 men for 
personal guards and city and fort duties, and that the rest should be discharged. I 
doubt wlietlier many would have to be discharged, as those iii the secrets of the 
jirisoii house say tliat the greater iiuudier are paper men ; but the Nizam pay.s for 
the whole. 

‘‘In times of profound peace it may seem .safe emongh to disband regular troops, 
but 1 doubt whether the English ami their allies maintain a soldier too many Tor 
their mutual scemity. And if troops are to lie maintained, be assured tliat as a 
jiriuciple regular troo])s sliould be kept up. When we were struggling for jxilitieal 
existence in the North-West, in Afghanistan, in Gwalior, and in the PHiijab, it would 
have been a fresh cause of disquiet if the critically placed ami extensive country of 
the Nizam had licen in the military occupation of lawless soldiery. After our 
reverses in Afghanistan tliere was a Mahratta movement in the north of the 
Nizam’s country, which in a fortnight more would have become formidable. The 
irregular soldiers could not have subdued the insurrection, ami perhaps might have 
sympathized with the insurgents. The Contingent quelleil It in a few weekiii. 
W'lien you gentlemen of the press recomuAiid that the Contingent should be dis- 
bamled in order that the Nizam may keep up his rabble army, you should consider 
tiie question in a political as well as a tiiiancial view ; but either way the Contingent 
lias the advantage : it costs less and is more efficient for all useful and lawful 
piuj-ioses. 
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[VV^e will notice this letter another (lay. Our correspoiulent very nuu li iiiis- 
coneoives what we .said, and he has read the Spectafor to little purpose for yt-ars 
past if he su25pose.s that wish to keep up the rahhle army of the Nizam. His 
arg-iinients ill tavour of the military linanoial Imrthens laid on that sovendgn are 
hy no means convincing. — Eu. M vS.] 

Madras SuErTATOR, Aupust 2, ISoO). - l*ur.snant to oiir [aoniise, we shall now 
consider the letter published in eur last issue from a Deccan correspondent, who 
differs with us regarding the justice of the policy pursued toward llie Nizam. This 
writer questions the correctness of the financial data furuished by the Bomhojf 
2'elegrapli on the authority of the Nizam’s Diifturdars, but we see ix'i re:i.sou to 
doubt their approximation to tlie truth. The statement was prepareil for the Uritisli 
Government, which ])©sse.sses means of ascertaining any serious amount of miscal- 
culation relative to the outgoings and income of the Deccan. Those wlio comjiiled 
it may be dishonest-^-althougli our well-inlurined llvah'raliad correspondent .speaks 
highly of them — and yet have given a faithful report. Granting even that tliey 
embezzle fifteen or .twenty lacs per anmini, or twice that amount, it does not 
follow that they either underrate or overrate the burthens on the cxciiequer. 
Whether the nnjrcenary army said to be entertained by His Higliness exists wholli' 
or but in part, there is little doubt that he pays for it the sum set down, and our 
correspondent admits as much in the latter part of his letter. Truth to s ly, liow- 
over, the nuuits of the case between the Nizam aifd tlie (Jompany are ind ‘pendent 
ot the balance sheet of the Dufturdars. Tlie extent of his means is sulliciently, and 
the cost of the tSulisidiary Force and Cisntiugent fully, known to the world at large. 
(Setting aside all other consideratious, therefore, we need only attend to those two 
points. The sum paid by the Nizam for Hritish protection is about one hundred lacs 
))er annum, including the returns from tlie Ceded Districts, and we maint.ain this to 
be utterly unwarrante<l by his lu'cessities and disprojiortioued to his funds. We do 
not, however, deem the imposition a bn'ach of treaty, as our corrc'spon lent sufi- 
])Oses, since chajiter and verse may be .shown for- it, but only inoipiitaliio nmlor 
exi, sting (•ircuiustances. The argument used to justify it is ot an extraordinary 
kind. Because, says our correspondent, the Company are obliged by tludr own 
necessities to keep up a vast army and wage expensive wars, therefore tlie Nizanii — 
who lias no voice in the matter and but a remote interest — must continno to pay 
the same (jontrihutiou that he did when .snrTounded hy enemies, however needless 
to his security and disproportioned to his me.'ins,! Tliis nnisoniiig is del’cctive in its 
ethics, as a tew words will make appear. We grant our correspoiidcnt’s projiosition 
that “ eveiy eountry is bound to sup|iort the army necessary for its own defences,” 
but it is clear that one State lies under no obligation to share the military exjienses 
of another incurred without its cuncurrenee and bringing it no reinrn. With the 
Comjiany’s Nortli~VV’e.stern wars, whether of defence or aggression, the Nizam has 
nothing to do. He stipulated for protection, and it was accord(‘d on certain terms. 
Whether the liuitish lose provinces or gain them is immaterial to him, so long as he 
enjoys w.hut he has paid for — security from 1‘oreigu aggression ; and this would still 
have I>een preserved to liim had the (Jomjiany engage<l in none ol' tlieir latter 
struggles nor raised their empire to its present heiglit. Our eorrespoiideut argues 
that “ the full benefit of these contests is egjoyed by the Nizam as a jirotecfed 
power, but [thaty he is not retpiired to contribute one rupee towards the exjiendi- 
ture.” We are, however, at a los.s to discern what lie gains. It is true indeed that 
were the British unable to hold their own position in India lliey would be eipially 
so to guard him, and that he has therefore a constructive interest in their success ; 
blit we need not take the supposition of their discomfiture into account, especially 
as the question i.s not whether the Nizam ouglit to maintain troops lor service in tln- 
British provinces, or against the loos of the British el.sewln l■(', but wlietber he 
should be compelled to support for the defence of bis own kingdom, at a ruiiiouh 
cost, forces far in excess of any strengtli that can be required. He is politically 
bound to do so, no doubt, by the jetter of his treaties, but we are discussing the 
equity of the subject, and not the compacts. Since those compacts were ontored 
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into, an entire! change of circumstances, unforeseen at that period, has taken 
{)lace, and tlie Nizatn pays million after million without obtaining any return. It 
is idle to talk of his needing both Subsidiary Force and Contingent. If they were 
adequate! for his protection, internal and extcnial, fifty years ago, Avhen powerful 
enemies menaced him, they must surely be far in excess of what is reepasite noio, 
when lie lias no foreign foes at all, but lies embosomed in the British territories ! 
Our e-orrespondent, however, observes in answer to this argument that “ the Madras 
territories are in like manner suri’ounded by the sea, and by friendly frontiers, but 
(lie inquires) is the Madras army therefore useless, or could it be safely disbanded?” 
It is strange that the total want of analogy between the two cases should have been 
thus overlooked. If the Madras Covernment had no domestic disaffetition or law- 
llissness to apprehend they too miyht cut down half their army, and if they were 
likewise as free from the. risk of outward human einmiies as from aggression by old 
Neptune the remaining moiety might be dispensed with ; but neither of those 
contingencies can presently occur. A suftieierit force to repress disorders must 
m!c‘essarily be kept up, and as foreign danger may at any moment threaten us by 
land or water we need to liave also troops available for the encounter. The 
Deccan, however, is differently situated. So long as British supremacy endures it 
is absolutely exempt from the risk of external aggression, and therefore requires not 
an army to protect it. The friendship of the British Government stands equally as 
good as legions of bayonets. For domestic purposes alone are troops now needed 
by that kingdom, and despite the contrary opinion of our correspondent we main- 
tain that the sixty-threc lacs jiaid annually for the Subsidiary Force — the sum, by 
the way, is probably much increased since the eessitm of territory — ought to cover 
every outgoing on that score, inclusive of military police. Our correspondent 
reasons that as tlie British have been nnuhle to reduce thdr military cliarges since 
the treaty of 1800 , and as these bear a much larger proportion to tlie revemies of 
the Company than is borne t<.> his revenue by those of the Nizam, the latter has 
tliereforc no cause for conqilaint. Surely, however, this is an unsound argument. 
The (.'ompany inaintain not a single regiment beyond what they actually reipiire, — 
nay, their forces fall short of the strength admitted lobe desirable in a precau- 
tionary point of view, — wliilo the Nizam, on the other hand, is saddled with a 
large superllnity of men, because his predecessors wanteil them or were persuaded 
that they did so fifty years sinc<! ! Even our correspondent conccsles this last 
point as against the Subsidiary Force, where lie says that “ the (Jontingent supports 
order, and is eflicient for every purpose of war, whether within or without the 
Nizam’s frontier,” at a cost of between thirty and forty lacs. We ask little more 
of him than that frank admission. If the case be so, the British Government 
ought to proiiose a new treaty to the Nizam, undei taking to afford him protection 
and to conserve tlie peace of his dominions in return for the Ceded Disfriets. We 
care not liow this is aeconqilished in name, whether by the abolition of one force, 
or the partial withdrawal of either, only let relief be afforded. As to the merce- 
nary troops of His Highness, wo arc (piite of the same opinion with our corre- 
spondent. They do great mischief and no scry ice, and shouhl be reduced to a small 
tiody, not exceeding what he |)roposes. Thts tfompany, however, cannot consist- 
ently urge the Nizam to dispense with his “.rabble army” while they disallow him 
the use, on every possible pretext, of the British forces for which lie pays. He has- 
been in a measure driven to retain mercenary troops, and is being so at the 
pri!.sent moment liy the denial of as.sistance to him in the case of the Nawab of 
KIliehpore. His cornmand of his own “ army” is practically less substantial than 
(he prerogative of choosing its own Ministers vested in the British Crown. He 
may summon them to the field, but their movements depend on a superior power, 
rids auunialy reepdros to be clone away, if not altogether, at least in a measure. 
We are advocates of a thorough reform of Ids military affairs, and not merely of a; 
one-sided interference. Let the British abate the drain which their tioops create 
on tlie excliequer, at the same time causing them to do better service, and they 
will then be in a position to exhort His Highness to dispense with his ruffian 
levies. 
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Madras Spectator, AugitM 19, 1850. — “ The difference of opinion between 
you and me rests upon this. You argue that the Nizam has only a remote and 
constructive interest in the stability of British supremacy and in the wars by which 
it is upheld. I contend that his interest is direct, immediate, and inseparable; 
that it is identical, that he must stand or fall witli the English ; and therefore 
that he is bound to bear an equal share in the expense of maintaining those 
military establishments which are admitted by you to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of the British power, and are therefore assumed by me to be equally 
essential for the support and continuance of the Nizam’s. 

“ You say this is an extraordinary argument, but it is the principle on which 
our treaty with the Nizam was l)ase<l, and it is the only principle on which we could 
afford to make otfeusive and defensive alliances wdth the native princes throughout 
India. 

“ You argue that there is no analogy between the case of tlie Madras army and 
that of the Nizam’s, and thus you prove it, that ‘ if the Madras Government had 
‘ no disaffection or lawlessness to apprehend they too might cut down half their 
‘ army,’ and, again, ‘ that if they were free from the risk of outward human 
‘ enemies they" might dispense with the other half,’ and you add that ‘ the Deccan 
‘ is differently situated.’ But if your able Hyderabad cmTcspondent is to be believed — 
if only one-half of the raw-liead and bloody-bones stories which I see chronicledMU 
the Spectator arc founded on fact— there is niore lawlessness and disaffection in the 
Nizam’s capital than in the whole of the Madras Presidency ; and geographically 
speaking, as I shall presently show, the Nizam’s country is more exposed to external 
attack than are the Madras ifonticjis. 

“ My argument, however, was not intended to rest upon analogy of circum- 
stance, hut upon identity of interest. 

“ You insist upon it that the Nizam is surrounded ly friendly frontiers, that his 
position in this respect is totally different from what it was when the treaty was 
framed, that lie was then surrounded by powerful enemies, and that now in equity 
lie should he released from the obligations of the treat y, by which he is not now 
benefited. 

“ 1 think you are partly wrong in your facts and wliolly wrong in your inference. 

“ As regards your facts, the revised treaty was framed in 1800, After the 
death of 'I’ippoo Sultan and the partition of Mysore, all the south and eastern 
frontiers of the Nizam remain as tlicy Avere ilien placed. On the Avest the 
Peishwah then existed as a subsidized State, but the Mahratla povvei', of Avliicb he; 
Avas the nominal head, has passed into the hands of Holkar and Seindiah, and the 
Nagpore and Gwalior States, barring the protection of the British, menace the 
Nizam’s frontiers as mneh now as them. It Is my opinion that if the English with- 
drcAV their alliance from the Nizam to-morroAV, and left him and his Mahratta 
neighbours to settle their old quarrels, tlie Nizam Avould fall into the same 
predicament as he Avas rescued from at the end of the last century. The reduction of 
the PeishAvah hardly diminishes his dangcjr. There are no jieople in India Avho rc:taiii 
so strong a national feeling as the Mahrattas ; they have not yet forgotten that they 
were a conquering and a ruling power, and if Nagpore aiid 8c;indiah Avere free to 
make a crusade against their Mahomedan neighbour, tliero is no doubt that the 
MahrattJis of the Deccan and the Coucan wmuld svA'anu to the golden standard as 
heartily as if the Peishwah Avere still at Poona. 

“ But wci’o it otherAvise, and that the Mahratta power is hrokeii, by whom Ava.s 
it broken but by the English? by wliorn is it still kept in subjection but by the 
English? and how then can it be said that the Nizam has not derived, and does not 
continue to derive, the full benefit of his expensive alliance? 

“However, the question is not Avhether the Nizam is threatened merely on his 
frontiers. The danger to him and to u.s, and to all .sovcireign poAV'ers in India, is 
from within as well as from without. Look at the map of British India, and you 
will find that our frontiers are nowhere seriously threatened by a foreign foe;. All 
the States around and about us are in friendly alliance or close subjeetioii, or are 
seemingly powerless to do us harm. But our armies are not therefore useless. Of 
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the Company’s country you truly say that there is not a soldier too many, yet the 
danger is not from this State nor from that, but is inherent in our . position as a 
whole. The natives of India might at any moment rise in their simple strength 
and cast us out, as Samson broke the new cords by which he was bound. ^ It is 
not a visible enemy which threatens us or our allies, it is a pervading invisible 
tlangor, which renders it absolutely necessary that we should be prepared at 
all points and at all times. To do this all the regular troops now in India are 
barely sufficient. To support these amiies the Honourable Company expend year 
by year more than two-thirds of her revenue. The Nizam is in immediate depend- 
ence upon the Company for his political existence, and it seems to me to be 
perfectly fair that he should bear his full share of thf) cost. 

“ I am glad that you do not advocate the keeping up the Nizam’s rabble array, 
but the tendency of your argument leads to that result, because you say abolish the 
Contingent. One or other is necessary to the Nizam ; without military strength ot 
some kind available for internal use he could neither govern his country nor 
collect his revenue, and I endeavoured to show in my last letter why the 
Subsidiary troops are not eligible for tlvis description of dutj'. 

“ Again, tlierel'ore, T say tliat tbe (|nestion rests between the Contingent and 
the undisciplined army. If the Nizam’s finances are to be relieved, one or other 
of- these foi'ces should be reduced. 

“ You say that the Contingent is not allowe<l to assist the Nizam when he 
requires assistance, and you i?i.stanco the case of the Ellichpore Nawab. In 
general, whenever organized resistance to Government is offered, the Contingent is 
employed, and its ’ y)resencc in the country lias a powerful moral effect. Why 
assistance has not been given to this yiarticular case I do not know, but 1 have no 
doulit tliere is a sufficient reason, ami your own corrosyiondent seems to think that 
justice lies on the side of the Nawab. 

“ 1 wix)te in rny last letter that every village was full of ‘juwaus,’ not of 
‘ sowars,’ or perhap.s I did not write it, but 1 meant to do so.” 

Madras Si'Kctatok, AvyiiHt 10, 1850. — Our Deccan coirespondcnt lias 
returned to the charge, in suyiyiort of bis argninent regarding tlic justice of taxing 
the Nizam for tbe maintenance of military forces disproportioned to his necessity 
and far beyond his means. He contends that the interest of His Highness is 
direct, immediate, and inseyiarable from that of England ; that with the English 
he must stand or tall ; and that he therefore is bound to bear an equal share in the 
exyxmse of supyxirtiug tliosc establishments which are admitted to be requisite for 
the yireservation of the British power, whereon his own salvation depemls. Upon 
this yirinciple, according to onr corresyiondent, tlie treaty with the Nizam was 
liaseil, and as he still derives all the advantages secured to liim by the alliance he 
is bound to continue his payments for it. 'I’be Mabratta confederation which 
formerly threatened to overwhelm His Higlirie.ss was only broken up by the British, 
and would unite- against him once more wliencver the check imposed on it was 
withdrawn. Ho is consequently indebted to the (Jomyiany for his political 
existence, and hence the supposed equity of compelling him to maintain tlie 
( Contingent. Such is briefly the drift of our corresyiondent’s argument, to which we 
demur in toto : its yivcinises are erroneous, and the conclusions drawn from them 
wrong. His Highness was never bound by treaty to bear an equal share in the 
expt-nse of maintaining those military e.stablishments which are necessary for the 
security of the British power. He paid once for all by the transfer of part of his 
dominions, for the protection of the remainder against all external foes, and, although 
he covenanteil to render assi.stance to the Britisli during time of wRr — and durinff 
that onh/ - l)y joining a certain amount of force with theirs for field service beyond 
bis own teivitmies, he did not bind himself to entertain a permanent Contingent. 
The letter of the treaty is explicit on this point. When last we wrote we had it 
not at hand for rcrercnce, and our admission of his obligations went therefore much 
too far, but having since consulted the document we are in a position to tnainfiiin 
las title to relief, both on legal and equitable grounds. He is not internationally 
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pledged to support the array miscalled his own. Let us <|uote the treaty on 
this point. 

“ But if,” runs tlie 12th article, “ war should unfortunately break out between 
** the contracting parties and any other power whatever, then His Highness the 
“ ISabob Asoph Jah engages that with the reserve of two battalions of sepoys, which 
“ are to remain near His Highness’s person, the residue of the British 8ubsidiai’y 
“ Force (consisting of six battalions of sepoys and two regiments of cavalry, with 
“ artillery), joined by six thousand infantry and nine thousand Ixirse of His High- 
“ ness’s own troops, and making together an army of 12,000 infantry and 10,(f00 
“ cavalry, with their requisite train of artillery and warlike stores of every kind, 
“ shall be immediately put in motion for the purpose of opposing the enemy ; and 
“ His Highness further engages to employ every further effort in his power for the 
“ purpose of bringing into the Held, as speedily as possible, the whole force whicli he 
“ may be able to supply from his dominions, with a view to the effectual prosecution 
“and speedy termination of the said war ; the Honourable (vom|)auy in the same 
“ manner engaging on their part in this case to employ in active operations against 
“ the enemy the largest force wliich they may be able to furnish, over and above the 
“ said 8ub,sidiary Force.” 

Now the foregoing article, which furnishes the only pretext of authority for the 
creation of a Contingent, certainly pointed at a very different matter. By virtue of 
it the British (jrovernmeut might call on the Nizam to send his quota into the Held 
whenever war broke out, — althous^li it is obvious that tlie treiity no w;r contemplated 
his marching men to the Nortli-West, in whicli direction alone for many years past 
our serious wars have lain, — but lie is left unrestricted as to the source from whence 
his quota should be drawn, and at liberty to disband the troops composing it, or 
otherwi.se to use them at his pleasure, on the conclusion of each peace. The notion 
of a fixed (hnitingent. British-officered and obeying British orders, and kept up 
irrespective of peace oi‘ war, was never so much as dreamed of if we may judge 
from their language l)y the author.s of the treaty. It is at all events not hinted at 
in the article, and we need not go lieyond its scope to guess the secret purpose ol' 
the framer's. 'Hie (Company therefore are destitute of any shadow of right under 
that treaty to impose tlie (Jontingeiit on His Highness, nor can they manufacture 
a coiistructive title so to burthen him out of their admitted option to make him 
join forces when before tlie foe. No such power of commutation is vested in any 
one contracting party. If botli sides agree to substitute for tlie particular thing 
stipulated something either less or more, it will of course hecornc binding on both, 
but this has not bi;en done as between the English and His Highness. Our 
correspondent must therefore ah-andon his position touching the equity and 
legality of the measures that have been ])ursueil with respect to the Deccan. 
Whether the Nizam vvouhl have gained or lost had the Oompaiiy adhered to the 
letter of their treaty, and compelled him to furnish the prescribed quota whenever 
they went to war, instead of saddling him with a permanent Oontingmit, is nothing 
to the purpose. The eonr.se they have taken was one dictated by their own 
interests, and by no consideration for him, and it therefore cannot be pleaded as an 
offset to the imposition practised upon him. Our correspoudetit argues that the 
( 'ontingent cannot be dispensed with on account of the lawlessness of the Nizam’s 
capital, but this is quite beside the mark. The teiins of the treaty of 1800 show 
that the Deccan could dispen.se even with tlie major jiart of the Subsidiary Force, 
so far as regards its domestic necessity, even when no Oontiiigent existed, and it 
were absurd to suppose that order could not be maintained rntw through the 
agency of the former force if the latter was withdrawn. Our Hyderabad corre- 
spondent, to whom the other writer refers as an authority on his side, never gave 
any colour to such an hypothesis ; on the contrary, he expressly repudiates tlie 
presumption that the Contingent is es.scntial to the tranquillity of the Dec(;an. 
Were the Nizam’s Hnances restored to order, the main source of domestic turhuleiice 
would be removed. The necessities of the .State oblige it to defraud its servants, 
both military. and civil, and to resort to all manner of extortions and oppressions, 
vYliich provoke resistance and beget weakness by alienating the affections of its 
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subjects. Thus it is incapacitated, both morally and physically, for the vindication 
of its own supremacy, and obliged to wink at trie petty feuds of its dependants, 
which cause so much public evil. Let the exchequer be once replenished — and 
the abolifiou of the Contingent would soon put it in funds — and we will answer 
for His Highness being able to do without their services. 

Madras Spectator, August 28, 18.50. — In our last notice of the Nizam’s 
relations with the British Government we disposed of the presumed obligation 
under which he lies to maintain a permaneiit (Jontingent, showing that the treaty 
concluded by his predecessor only binds the Deccan to furnish a certain military 
force for service against the enemy during actual war. That portion of his 
covenant tlie present Sovereign has not been called on to fulfil, but the 
omis.sion of the Company to exact its performance can never warrant their 
burthenlng him with a per})etual source of expenditure of quite a different 
kind, for which no provision was made in the treaty. As regards the equity 
argument of our correspondent it has been proved in(;ompatible with the letter 
of His Highness’s obligations, and may equally be pronounced hostile to the 
spirit of them. Settiiig aside the special terms of the compact between himself 
and the British, he stands precisely in the same po.sition as every other Native 
State. They all — we speak, of course, of tfiose in alliance with Leadenhall Street 
— enjoy a tr.anquil tixistence by virtue of British protection, and would become 
exposed to outward dangers if that safeguard were removed. 'I’liese are facts that 
no one dreams of disputing. But if our correspondent’s conclusion from them be 
right, if the circumstance of mutual interest in the preservation of the British 
power really astricts one protected Prince to go on augmenting liis contribution 
to the military chest of India in proportion to tlic inenjased warlike expenditure of 
the Company, flie same liability must bo conunon to them all. Every one has an 
equal reasoTi to desire tlie continued supremacy of his j^rotector, and eacJi should 
therefore promote it to tlie utmo.st of his power. Treaties are to be appealed to, 
not for the deciding of qm^stious about hom much John (Company lias a right to call 
for, — his title being bounded only by the limit of his necessities, — but for the fixing 
of the minimum which each State shall give. They determine the point whereat each’ 
may be assessed downward, but leave it ojien to the British to carry the assess- 
ment upward according to their own will and pleasure ! This Ave take to be the 
substance of our correspondent’s reasoning, whicb is of an extraoidinary kind. It 
leaves the Native Princes at the mercy of the Britisli, how far soever the destiny 
or the lust of conquest of flie dominant power may choose to drag them in its 
train. They are made by it no better than feudal dependants, whose wliole means 
Avait on the command of their superior, and Avho must submit to be ruined for his 
adAmntage AA'hencver he demands tlie sacrifice! Now that this doctrine is alto*- 
gether opposed to tlie principles of iriternatioiial laAA', and involves a totally new 
reading of the force of treaties, we need not tell our educated friends. By virtue 
of it every largo State whose protecting sliadoAv hangs over a smaller one might 
drain the vital energies of the latter in pursuit of its selfish designs. Let us take, 
for example, the case of tlie British power in connection with North-Western wars. 
The first Afghan expedition was a Avholly unjustifiable aggression, dictated by the 
ambition and the circumstances of the Whigs. Its disastrous termination led to 
fresli <dforts in the same quarter, involving an enormous sacrifice of money ; and the 
subsequent necessity for encountering Seikh and Scindean foes Avithout doubt was 
greatly oAving to the injustice of that first measure. Its evil cried aloud in the ears 

of all th(i natives of India, awaking at once both their wrath and their fears, and 

disposing those sovereigns Avho had still the power of resistance to prepare for 
that struggle to which they believed themselves doomed. But for this deplorably 
false and heavily punished step it is most probable that neither Scinde nor the 

Punjaub would huAm supplied us with battlefields— at least not until hereafter. 
Granting, however, tliat they might have done so independent of the Afghan 

invasion, it is obvious that the cost of that memorable undertaking — if our corre- 
spondent argues rightly — should have fallen in part upon protected Princes, 
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although it was entirely a ^'anton movement, engaged in without their knowledge 
or concurrence, and promising, even if successful, no possible advantage to tlieiii. 
Nay, in so far as it tended to alienate the natives generally, to push the British 
frontier to a perilous distance from the seat of strength, to bring us into contact 
with dangers of a new description, aud to create fre.sh d(Muauds on the financial 
and militaiy resources of the Company, it was a stroke of policy opposecl to the 
safety of those States whom we protect ! Now, does our correspondent mean to 
argue that the Nizam should share the extraordinary bm thens entailed by such a 
war? If he shrinks from maintaining that position let him remember be abandons 
bis whole argument, and yet how can he stand on a foundation so rotten ? If the 
Ifecean treaty binds His Higliness to contribute in any case, be is bound by it in 
all, there being no reservation about just or unjust wars. 

But further, if that interpretation of the treaty of LSOO hohls good, if the 
Nizam is liable to the maintenance of a permanent thmtingent in order to uphold 
the supremacy of the British power, — which is our correspoiideiit’s proposition, — In: 
may obviously claim a participation in the coiupu'sts made under the secret articles 
of the same treaty. 

“ It is how^ever declared,” run they, “ that in (he event of war and of con- 
sequent partition of conquests between the contracting i);irtics, His Highness tin; 
Nabob Asoph Jali sliall be entitled to participate equally with tin' oilier contracting 
parties in the division of every territory whicli may be acquired by the successful 
exertion of their united arms; provided His Higliness the Nahuh Asoph tlah shall 
have faithfully fulfilled all tlie stipulations of tlie preceding treaty, esp<‘cially those 
contained in the 12th ainl I. ‘5th articles thereof.” 

We shall here lui met, however, with the objection that a mutual partition of 
conquests is only guaranteed when the “ ('xertion of the united arms” of the Nizam 
and (hunpany has led to their achieveineiit — a contingency which ncvc'r happens, 
as His Highness does not take the field. We admit tlio letter ofthe arguniont, but, 
repudiate it.s force for the following reasons ; — 

His Highness is never called on to send troojis to the scmio of action, neither 
would he lie sulfered t o, although he .should projiose It. He thex “ faithfully fulfil,” 
however, flu; requirenieuts which the < lompaiiy liuve sulistitwted for that, obligation 
by pretended virtue of tlie jirovisions of the treaty, aud is llierefbre clearly entitleil 
to demand lii.s reward.'* 'I’he eipiitable (auistriiction contended for liy our corre- 
spondent must be allowed to His Higliness as well a.s urged against liiiii. We do 
not support either pro|)ositiou in tlic abstract, but lliose who grant the one cannot 
fairly deny the other. It will never do to strain tlie tn-aty In favour of tin; 
(Company uiuler pretence of construing it equitably and at the same time to bind 
His Highness down to its bare letter. 

While advi'rtiiig to tlie above subject, we may as well correct an error fallen 
into by a writer ofthe Pxmihatf litnes, who alleges that the Siqneme Government 
offered to disliand the Goiitingent for a pecuniary c>m,sidcratioti, so long since 
as 1825). The real facts of the case are as follows : — During .Mr. Martin’s tenure 
ofthe Kesidency, in the year above mentioned, the English olHcers superintending 
districts were withdrawn, and tlie Hesideiit gave out witli nuicli piibiiciiy, as 
though he desired that result, that the Goiitingeiil would be abolished on tin' re- 
(iue.st of the Nizam. Tin; then Minister was advised, liowever, not to make siicli a 
propo.sal, as his admini.stration derived vigour from tlie jireseiice of the (’ontlngeiit, 
and lie concurred in that view, observing (liat he shoulil not avail liinisidf of the 
option altliough it were offered. 8nhser|uently it appealed that the Goveriior- 
(leneral had given no authority to Mr. Martin to make sncIi an intiniation, but he 
W’as privately iid'ormed that the dishandment might lullow on an a|>plication from 
the Nizam. Here, however, the matter rested, and nothing loi niul was projiosed 
or done. As for the scarcely honouralde design attributed to the (jompany, ot 
exacting a money payment in exeliango for the Contingent, wo need not bold it up 
fo scorn. If, as i,s maintained by us, the British had no right to saddle His High- 
ness with tliat burthen, as little have they to demand a consideration for the taking 
of it off. 


• The accident of ot the CoalioffiMit dccis net our arguujou). 
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The write!' in the Bombay Times goes on to argue ithat as the Nizam once had 
the option given him of disbanding the Contingent and did not take advantage of 
it, lie is therefore to he disallowed any future place for repentance. This doctrine, 
however, will not go down. It is unsound in the abstract, since his refusal at one 
time— lie being bound by no condition of “ once for all” — could not bind him for 
evei'. Moreover, the circumstances under which he, or rather his Minister, declined 
agitating the rpiestion in 1829 have since been altogether changed. His Highness 
could then command tiic services of the Contingent at his own option, and it 
therefore formed a useful branch of liis military establishment, properly called his 
own arjTiy ; but three years al'terward, in defiance of decency and justice, the 
Court of Dii'ectors, instead of withdrawing their officers from the fcu'ce, as they 
ouglit to have done, made it wholly subservient to the will of the Resident, under 
pretence that tliey couhl not suffer their servants to be employed unless he was 
first satisfied of the justice of tlie cause. Had tlie Nizam foreseen that the troops 
would be thus taken out of Ids hands he would <loubtless have got rid of 
tliem in J829, and indeed Ids Minister did jiropose that measure when Lord 
Metcalfe was Acting Governor-General, but without effect. As the case now 
stands, His Highness should be held free at any time to shake off his vexations 
burthen, which lie certainly would do if the opportuidty were afforded him. 


jMadras Si’ECTATOR, Septemhcr 9,- 1850. — Tlie al)le letter of our correspondent 
“ A. J. O.” on the subject of tlie Nizam’s expenditure and resources, which appeared 
in tlie Spectator of the 4th instant, has cei'tainly enlightened us as to the extent of 
mercenary force maintained by His Highness, at least on jiaper, but without at all 
satisfying us of the pro[)riety of keeping up the Coiitingeut. That question may 
be viewed under two a.s|)ects ; firstly, that of equity, ami secondly, that of expe- 
dience. As regards the, foriner tlierc exists no treaty binding the Nizam to 
siqiport a pennaiicnt Contingent. He is only liable to furidsli one when the 
Subsidiary Force takes the field against some enemy, as is clearly implied, ad- 
jacent to liis own torritories. This he did in the wars witli the Peishwa., Scindia, 
the Raja of llerar, and Holkar, liecoining a party to tlie treaties concluded with 
those powers, and sliaring in the territorial acquisitions gained from them by tlie 
ih'itisli. If (lie Company thought [iroper, His Highness must of course fulfil the 
same obligation wlioncver they were engaged in war, upon tlie same terms, but 
they have long ceased t<.» make the re<]uisition. 'I’liis forbearance on their jiart, 
however, as we before jiointed out, cannot justify them in imposing on liim a costly 
army wliieh ho never engaged to entertain. “A. J. ().” argues that the arrange- 
ments between tlu; Company and the Heccan eaiinot be opened up ; that a revision 
of them would Involve the rescUling of onr relations with every Native State be- 
longing to the same class ; that the Nizam has received the full benefit of his 
engagements, — the British having faithfully adhered to theirs, — and that lie ouglit 
thereibro to he krqit to his. Now without eoneeding the first point, namely, that 
the compact laMwecu tin.' two powers eaiinot he revised, let us inquire what 
“A. J. O.” would gain by our concession of tlie rest? IloM tlie Nizam to his 
bargain as rigidly as you jilease, but still you cannot fiind Idm to that for which he 
miver bargained at all. The ( Amtiugent as it now stands is indefensible by any 
plea of treaty right to impose it. Even admitting all tliat can be urged in praise 
<if it, the ((uestioTi of its intcniational equity will remain where it was. 

Then, .as regards tlio siqiposcd imjio.ssibility of remodelling the engagements, jjf 
the Ni/.ara, we have yet to learn wherein it consists. No obligation would thereby 
he laid (m (he Company of revising other treaties of the same class, each must 
lie tre.atecl aceordiiig to its own merits; hut that in every case of hardship like that 
of the Deccan a revision sho'dd take place common justice dictates. Further, 
“ A. J. O.” w ill iiiid that the obstacles apprehended by him did not occur to the Court 
in Jjeadeiiliall Htreet \v1m:*ti lliey liad tins very subject under their consideration 
twenty-six years ago. The Directors then suggested the propriety of pursuing that 
course ^Yhicll he now reprobates, and it would lie difficult to advance more or 
stronger arguments against the existing (.'ontiugeut than are contained in their 
despatch. The humiliating subjection of the Native Stale, to wliich it mu.st 
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inevitably lead ; the donbt6.il equity of its imposition on the Nizam ; the impolicy 
of awakening those suspicions which it was calculated to excite, ami the certain 
ruin that must overtake any Government which submitted to it, were all portrayed 
by the India House in the most unequivocal terms. We quote several paragraphs 
from the letter in question, which was written in January 182-1, and will be found 
among the Hyderabad papers, page 389 : — 

“ Para. 79. In judging of any arrangement it is desirable that all the good 
and all the evil attendant upon it sliould be brought distinctly into view ; and it 
appears to us that all the advantage to be derived from aiipointing Muropeau 
officers t<T discipline and command the troops of States in alliance with us consists 
ill this, that the corps w'ill thereby be rendered more efficient. This is doubtless 
an advantage, though by no meaiis so important an advantage in the present state 
of India as it was when there was a greater probability of wars and warlike con- 
lederacies being directed against British interests. Nay, it is not perhaps going 
too far to say that, under e.x.isting circumstances, it is desirable tliat the Native 
Princes should be di-scouraged from entertaining large military establishm(.mts ; and 
it even merits consideration whether in cases where they arc bound to us by' treaty 
to maintain a certain force it luiglit not be politic, if not altogether to absolve 
them from such engagements, at least to modify or relax their obligations, so as to 
bring the cost of tliem within the means of the Native State. When a larger forias 
is kept up than the State can afford to pay, revenue for a time is extorted from the 
pco})Ie at the point of tiie bayonet ; rapacity soon defeats its own ends ; the public 
resources, instead of improving, decline ; the pay of th(^ troops falls in arrear ; dis- 
content leads to mutiny ; the soldiers are converted into freeliooters, and predatory 
associations arc formed, which tlie protection due to our subjects and the interest 
we have in jnv, serving the general tramiuillity compel us to {nit down at whatever 
cost. 

“ I’ara. 80. -Bui supposing llic advantage of securing to onr allies the posses- 
sion of an efiicient military force to be far more unequivocal than it appears to be, 
it surely will be allowed to be an advantage wliich may be purcluised at too high 
a price. It is maOa'ial therefore to inquire what is the pri<te paid for this ad- 
vantage, siu'h as it is, or, in (.)ther words, to consider the evils attemlant on the 
policy as it. alb'cts, first, the Native States ; secondly, our own interests ; and, tfiirdlv, 
the interests of both conjointly. 

“ 1st. — As it alfocts the Native States it appears to ns to bo himiiliating ami 
galling in tin; extreme, 'fhe proceeding of a[)pointing I'iiirupoan oHic(.'rH to the 
t.'ommand of corps raised and inaintaincd bv prim’es whom we liave not, as yet at 
least, prolessed to tremt as deyiendeut, must t»e telt as a fresh inroavl on their re- 
mains of independence ; as an exclusion of the higher class of -natives from tlie 
places of power, trust, and emolument which they liave hitherto held, and of which 
it is both cruel and unjust to <]e|)rive them ; and as indicative of further designs on 
our [)art whicli we assuredly' ilo not entertain, and wliich it is very undcsiiabh; to 
have imputed to us. 

‘'Para. SI. — Wilh Tpfrrrnce aisn to the ICAh | “ .\rli('|!; 1 .'ith. — A.s by tlio [ircKciU, trcatvthc 

ArUcle of the TtmIij of 1800 irilh the Nizam, it ! union and friendship of th(‘ two are so 

appears io us vert/ donblful irhethcr ihe yroreed- ; /irmly eemenfo'd. as tliat they may ht; coasidered 
iug be consistent ivilh good faith, partirukirh/ if : as one and tlie same, His lli;^hness the Nizam 
as sillied hg ihe Marquis of Jlasthigs, the mode i entra.u^e.s neither to eomni(mee nor to f)nr.siie in 
oj/lcering and paging the rej'ornied corps \ future any nejrrotiafcion.s with any other power 
renders them hi effect a pari of our anug^ upon > whalever without givinLi; previoii.s notit^e, and 
/vhose Jideliig ive uuiy rely, even in a ruplurp enterim^ into miitiml corisnltation with tiio 
ivUh their nominal chief llunouralile Hast India (/oin|)any'K Government ; 

imd the llommrahle Company's /foveriiment on 
; their part horehy deelare that tliey have no 
: manner of (.Mmeern with any of IfLs Hijrhne.ss’s 
: childreai, relations, snhjeets, or servants, witli 
! respect to wlimn liis Highness i,s abholuto." 

“ Para. 82. — The .separation wliieli this view iinjilios of the military from the 
civil power cannot fail to paralyze the energies, and in course of time to di.-slroy 
the existence, ^ol any Goverumeiit which submits to it. Uluit our subsidiary svstern. 
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lends to produce these results cannot be doubted ; but Uie results were at least re- 
tarded by the possession on the part of Native States of a military force of their 
own over which we exercised no control. Deprived of control over that force 
they cannot long* retain the internal raanageineut of the coutitry, and when this is 
given up it is clear that the Goverirrnents exist only in name. 

“ I’ara. 84. — It is a self-evident proposition that in proportion to tlie extent of 
j)ower vested in any individual ought to be the strictness of responsibility for its 
due e.xercise, and the cliecks upon its abuse. The European officers in the service 
of the Nizam and the Nagpore Raja are vested with power civil as w'^ell as 
military ; they not only dlsci|)liue and command the corps to which they Rre sever- 
ally attached, but they are entrusted with the admin istiation of revenue and police, 
and in both capacities they appear to us to be equally exempt from responsibility. 
The authority of the Residents, however great in other respects, does not legally 
extend to tho.se officers, and even were the Native Governments less inefficient it 
is not within the competency of the Rritish Indian Government to render British 
subjects amenable to their laws. Setting aside, too, the anomaly in the constitution 
of a military force of which the troops would bo subject to one law and the officers 
to another, we are doubtful whether the Articles of War contain any provision ap- 
j)lioal)le to olfences committed by Rritish officers when employed in the service of 
a foreign prince.” 

The authority of the iiononrable Court, we presume, will be .allowed consider- 
able weight, and it is plain that tliey took pretty neai ly our view’ of the Contingent 
when the Nizam’s eireumstances were less desperate than they are at present. We 
leave “ A. J. 0.” and our other Deccan antagonist to digest the above opinions at 
their leisure. 

With reference to the Nizam’s mercenary forces, it is unaccotintably assumed 
by hotli correspondents that we wish for their retention in his service, at the same 
time that we st^ok (lie abolition of (lie Contingent, than which position nothing 
can be further from tlie truth. For years jiast have we been urging, even while 
ignorant of the vast exjrense of those lawless troops, the propiiety of getting rid 
of them — not by a .sham deportation like tliat ol the Rohilhns, but by effectual 
measures. Let the Hiilisli Government press this point outlie Nizam as earnestly 
as possible, hut let them at the same lime relieve His Highness oftlie (omtiiigeut, 
as circumstances will admit. If not altogether disbanded, it ought at all events to 
be hrougiit down to the level of that of Gwalior, wliicli would reduce its cost by about 
one-half. Wliatever can be said of the expedience of retaining the troops, the 
European commissioned officers should assuredly bo reduced largely. It might 
indeed be the better plan to withdraw them in tolo^ as the Honourable Court 
eoniein plated, and to hand the army over to the Nizam, who is now master of it only 
in name. His Highness w^ould consent to reduce his irregular forces if he had the 
command of those discijiliued troops miscalled “ his own.” Witli these and the 
Subsidiary Eoi'ce oialer could be maiutainod, and the joint dimiiiutioii of' military 
outgoings would relievo the Governinont from that , embarrassment which is the 
main source of all disturbances. 'Fhe rapaeity occasioned Ity financial difficulties 
leads the (diicfs and peoj)le to rebel ; the mercenaries arc mutinous because they 
cannot get paid ; and tlie executive is weak and contemptible because it can place 
no dependence on tlieir fidelity. Under these circumstances, what wonder that 
tumult and outrage sliould abound ! 

Into the wide question of the exjiedience of maintaining the Contingent 
unimpaired, for tlie Nizam’s own sake, W’e cannot go furtliei' at pj'csent. It is the 
lielief of many competent persons that the Subsidiary Force alone, with his 
irregulars, would prove sufficient. These connected with the Contingent are of 
course otherwise rnimlcd, hut association and interest so clearly render them partial 
judges (hat, tlieir evidence must ho taken with reserve. “ A. J. O.’s” estimate of 
the valuable resources of the Deccan, and of tlie easy paocess by which its affairs 
might be ]>laced on a proper footing, is highly interesting and important. If he be 
correct, the state of that kingdom is by no means desperate, and it therefore 
liecomes the duty of the British Government to press the necessary reforms on His 
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Highness with all the urgency of which they are capable. Representations through 
the Resident are not sufficient. The Govemor-Geiioral ought to visit Hyderabad 
himself, or to depute Sir Henry Pottinger for that purpose, in order that a definite 
arrangement might bt? made. If the Kizam were thus i'orced into a thorough 
consideration of his circumstances, and of the inevitable ruin to wliicli he is fast 
tending, and if the means of relief were at the same time demonstrated to him, 
he would no doubt give way. At all events, since the Company liave largely 
contributed to his embarrassments, it is the bounden duty of tiieir executive to 
make trial ^»f this last chance of retrieval. Should it fail througfi his obstinacy his 
fall he on his own head. 

Madras Spectator, September 13, 1850. — The following is a letter, dated 
29th ultimo : — 

“ While I fully recognize your right to controvert my opinions, and to 
.prove mo to be wrongheaded and pigheaded on this knotty question of the Nizam’s 
Contingent, yet it certainly does appear to me to be somowliat beside and beyond 
ffiir argument to place in your editorial columns a perverted representation of my 
.meaning, and then to father this spoilt child of your own imagination upon my pen. 
In your journal of the 19tli ultimo you begin by tolling your readers that ‘ our 
‘ Deccan correspondent has returned to the efiarge in support of his argnment 
‘regarding the justice of taxing the Nizam for the maintenance of military forces, 

‘ disproportioned to his necessities and far beyond his means’ ; but witli all courtesy 
I must deny that 1 ever put forward so iucongruou.s a proposition. I admit as fully 
as you do that his military establishments are too large, and that they ought to be 
reduced. But the question is, wliat description of force should be maintained ? and 
my argument was and is that the recfitlar troops, whether imposed upon him by 
the British (xovcMiueiit, or originating in the exigencies <d‘ the Stale, are neither 
ilisproportioin'd to his necessities nor beyond bis means. 

“ Then, again, you plainly impute to me by inferonco that I ha<l argued that 
the Nizam was bound by treaty to support the Contingent as now constituted, and 
jou quote a clause of the treaty to provtj that this was Tiot the. case ; and in a 
variety of ways you endeavour to demolish the assumption as alt'^gether wrong and 
erroneous, ami thereuj)on you call upon mo ‘ to abandon luy position.’ 

“ ihit you were all the time fighting with an enemy of your own invention. 
Did I ever assert that the Contingent was provided lor under tlie treaty ? Did 
I not oxpre.ssly admit in so many words that ‘ the Contingent was not provitled for 
‘ in the treaty?’ What I did say was that a Contingent wan provided for, viz. 
9,000 horse and 0,000 foot ; that the yearly cost of this would he at least equal 
to Rs. 50,00,000 per aimum ; that if maintained it would add nothing to tlie 
security of the Nizam’s power, but contrariwise; that tlie present Contingent, 
though loss in number, is more elFective and costs much loss ; and that the British 
Government, in accepting the Contingent as a substitute for tliat which was 
mentioned in the treaty, did in fact release him from a large Imrthcn imposed by 
the treaty, for a loss one that vioas suggested to him by his own tiiends and 
Ministers rather than fastened upon him by the Company. 

“ I fully admit, then, what I have never denied, that the. Contingent, as now 
constituted, is not covej’ed by the treaty ; but that His Highness’s true interests 
•would be benefited by abolishing the Contingent, and i-eeiining to tfie more severe 
letter of the treaty, is what no person really instructed iu the mysteries of Hydera- 
bad politics would venture to assert, and no judicious friend of His Highness 
could reasonably suggest to the Prince so ruinous a poliiiy. 

“The information extracted from the EngUshman into your paper of the 19th 
ultimo, which shows that the Nizam’s revenue is much larger than was supposed, 
and that the amount annually lavished upon his irregular array is still more ex- 
travagantly preposterous than was before stated to be tlie case, strongly corroborates 
my previous opinions. By this statement it would appear that the total revenue of 
the Nizam is above three croros of rupees, and that the yearly payment to irregular 
troops is one crore and twenty-six lakhs. If this money were fairly expended it 
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ought to support ail army of 50,000 men. I say so because the Duflurdars marie 
out that sixty-four lakhs, whicli is only one-half, supported 32,000. By depriving 
the Nizam of tlie Contingent you would throw him entirely on this description of 
force for internal jirotection. Let us then endeavour to estimate their power to 
protect him. 

“ Wliy, according to your own showing, a single Jaghirdar, the.Nawab ol 
Kllichpore, is able successfully to resist and to defeat in the field all ol this 
numerous and costly arrnarnout which he is able, to employ, and you and your 
correspondent at Hyderabad ‘ cry aloud and spare not’ that the Contingent may 
be sent to the rescue. Let us assume that General Fraser in declining^ to employ 
or to suffer the employment of the Contingent is doing wrong ; and if you knew 
the ability, the judgment, and the experience of this respected officer as well as 
we do in this part of the country you would hesitate to assume anything of the 
kind, but conceding this for the moment it still remains to be answered how 
it happens that this expensive iumiy of the Nizamis unable to cope in the field 
with the Elliehpoie rabble ? Take away the Contingent, leave the Nizam to his 
own devices, and in a few years not one Zemindar or Nawah, but ten or twenty or 
more, would be in arms, and bow long would he maintain his position, surrounded 
by eueiaies, with bis finances diminished in the full amount of the revenue of the 
refractory districts ? The urgent call for the Contingent to put down the Ellich- 

( »ore Nawah, the proved inability of the irregular troops to subdue his weak 
evies, — all which 1 think 1 have seen stated and admitted in your own columns, — 
surely destroys the assumption that the Contingent is either svijiei-fluous or useless. 

“ You say, however, that the disbandment of the Contingent woidd release 
thirty-two lacs of rupees per annum, that money is the sinew of war, and with an 
increasetl income the Nizam would he the better able to }>roteet himself. Tin; 
argument is good as lar as it goes, but if with an expimditure of one hundred ami 
twenty-six hn^s per annum little or nothing is gained of actual strengtli I am afraiii 
the addition of thirty-two lacs would only be throwing good money after bad. 

“ I feel the strongest assurance that the Contingent better answers tlie 
purpose of the Nizam, and better answers the just and lawful views of the British 
Covcrnmeiit, by sociiring the (leaec and loyalty of tlie Deccan, than any given 
number of irregular troo[)s could possibly do ; and the only question on this point 
which seems to remain is whether the Contingent is extravagantly paid or un- 
necessarily expensive. 

“ Upon this subj»;ct tlie greatest delusion exists, and for more than twenty 
years lias been sedulously kept u|) by parties disappointed and jealous in some 
instances and ignorant in others. The press of India constantly rejieat the cuckoo 
note that we are ovcr-otfic('vt:d, ami that the service is loaded with abuses. What 
is the fact? The pay of ollicers is exactly the same as in the Company’s army, 
Imt no jiension is allowetl to sujierammated local officers, and the Company 
provide pensions tor their own olficers serving under the Nizam, so that no 
European draws liom His Highness one rupee beyond what ho earns by his daily 
service. 

‘‘ Then again as reganJs oiir mimbers. In the infantry and artillery the system 
of drill and discipline is the same as in the Company’s army. In the" cavalry the 
system is different, but tlu; equal or superior eificiency of this branch is hardly 
questioned. It is not denied by any one tliat the service is highly efficient : anil 
this residts from the exertion of a proportion of four ollicers to eaeli infantry corps, 
two to the cavalry, and one to each company of artillery. Allowing for 
casualties, it would not be, possible to reduce this strength without impairing the 
disci[)le and etliciem y of the army. As regards the natives, the sepoys received 
eight and niue Hyderabad rupees, and the c-avalry forty Hyderaliad rujiees per man 
and lior.se, vvliile it seems that the irregulars receive as much as lilteen rupees for a 
foot-soldier, and Hfiy-si.x for a horseman. 

“ And now I turn to another [loiiit which you have discussed at large in your 
issue of tlie 21st, ami that is the right of the British Government to claim the 
assistance of the Nizam in her wars with other States. It is amusing enougli that 
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when the letter of the treaty happens to support your own views you throw 
the treaty in my face and will allow of no moditication, oven though beneficial to 
the native Grovernrnent ; hut when the terms of the treaty seem to bind the 
Niitam to assist in all w'ars whatever, you scout the idea of so monstrous an exaction, 
and warn me ott' such rotten ground. 

“ I did not, however, argue that the Nizam was bound by any clause in the 
treaty to share the expense of every war we engaged in. What 1 said was that 
tlie treaty was based on the principle of mutual protection, ort'ensive and defensive ; 
that the interests of the Nizam ami the British had become identical, and on 
the part of the Nizam dependent, and that he was therefore bound to sup[)ott, iti a 
fiiir proportion to his revenue, the military system essential to his own politi<;al 
existence. 

“ The treaty, as quoted by you, surely justilies this inference, which is also 
supported by j-eason, equity, and the necessities of the case. 

“ Neither do you conduct your argument quite fairly, if yon will pardon me for 
saying so. There have been live general wars in India since the treaty was 
.signed. You select one of the five, that of Afglianistan, whicli you consider to be 
unjust, impolitic, and aggressive ; and you ask me whether I would dare to 
maintain that the Nizam sliould have been compelled to sliare the costs of a war 
so objectionable. If, like you, I had insisted upon a rigid adherence to the letter of 
tlie treaty in other [)articulars, I could vc'ry easily answer by a quotation from the 
clau.se re{)ublislied in your own pa[»er, that the Nizam was undoubtedly bound to 
su|)p!y a (Jojitingent of 15,000 in the first place, and eventually, if (;alleil upon, to 
contribute his whole military .streilgtli at all risks ami at all costs ; and touching 
our conquests in that ((uarter I dare say the (.'ompariy would have given him his 
share of tlie same ; hut, as 1 do not happen to be banqtered liy such a narrow view 
of the existing treaty, I have no hesitation in saying that 1 conceive the treaty only 
rel'ei’nid to unavoidable ami defensive wars. 

‘‘ But why make a stalking-horse of the Afglian war 'I liOt us take all the 
wars since the treaty was framed, and then see whether the Nizarn lias been 
unfairly treated by Ids great ally. Firstly, there was tlie Maliratta war of 180,‘}-'l-.5 ; 
se.comlly, the second IMahralta war of 1 7-1.8-11) ; tliirdly, the Bnnnese and Bhurtponi 
wars simultiMieonsly carried on, ami, as w.'is supposed at tlie time, in secret eoiicert 
ami conspiracy ; fourthly, the Afghan and Siml Avar.s, which I give nji ; ami, fifthly, 
the wars of the I’unjab, when the safety of the British (Jovcrnmerit was jeopard izetl 
liy the sudden invasion of a powerful and iin|uovoked enemy. In all, these w,ars the 
liritisli (iovernment was severely pressed, botli for men and resources. In only 
one of them was tJie Nizam required to give a ])ortiou of tJie ([iiota he was bound to 
give under tlie treaty. In two of tbe wars bis own frontiers were, invaded, and 
the enemy beaten was his own old and determined foe. In two of the wars lie was 
only interestcil so far that his politieal existence depended upon the success ol 
the British arms ; but this interest is so obvious and direct that it might hav<* 
warranted hi.s being called upon to fulfil the terms of the treaty. Can it be justly 
said that the Company ask too much, that he should maintain peace within his 
own territories, which is all that has been required of him ? 'J'liis being tin* 
actual state of our past relations with the Nizam, yon must excuse me if 1 hold 
strongly to iny original opinions, that His Highness has not been overtaxed by the 
iiritish Government to support military establishments ; that tbe treaty 
framed on a fair principle of mutual assislaiicc ; that tlie Niz.am han enjoyed the full 
benefit secured to him by the treaty ; and, on the otlier liand, that much less has 
been required of him tiian, whether politically or equitably, he was bound to 
contribute. 

“ I observe you harji upon the (.kintingent being permam'iit, while the 15,000 
men stipulated for in the treaty were only for oci^asional service ; but troop.s for 
occasional service — where the e.xigericy is constantly liable to occur, ami frequently 
does occur — must be constantly maintained, or they would lie totally ineflicient iii 
the field, both in discipline and material. No one, however, disputes that tin* 
Nizam requires for internal security a larger liody of men than either the Contingent, 
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as now constitutefl, or the 15,000 men laid down in the treaty ; and the only 
question is which should be retained. Again and again I say the Contingent, 
and that the relief to the Nizam’s finances ought to come out of the one crore and 
twenty-si.x lac.s, be the sum less or more, now wasted annually upon troops 
absolutely ineffective for all useful service, and notoriously the cause and the 
rutliles.s agents of whatever disorder and blood.shed take place in tlie country. 

“ Oliserve that I write as the fast friend of the Nizam, whose salt I have eaten 
for twenty-five years. You assume that the (,^<ontingent is a heavy burthen fastened 
upon- the Nizam by an exacting superior. This is hardly so. 8ir John Shore dis- 
countenanced the Scheme altogetlier ; the Marqiii.s of Wellesley sanctioned the 
admission of a few oHicers to supersede the French ollicers then dismissed, but with 
hesitation ; the Court was understood to have objected to the arrangement, and only 
gradually to have accor<le<l an assent to its continuance. But the service wa.s 
remodelled and placed on its present footing by a stanch supporter of the native 
Government, Sir 11. Russell. 

“ Since his time we have had Sir C. Metcalfe, Mr. Martin, Colonel Stewart, 
and General Fraser. These high functitmaries are supposed to have been variously 
affected towards tlie Nizam, and to have differed in tlieir political view.s ; but all 
were unanimous on one point — that the Contingent should be maintained in a state 
of efficiency. This coincidence of opinion in so many men of eminent ability, of 
enlarged local experience, with a full knowleilge of facts, is surely deserving of 
some respect. For my part, 1 feel a perfect conviction that to hand over the 
Nizam into the nnsafe keeping of a turbulent soldiery not kept in subjection by 
superior military strengtli would be a mere preliminary to the unavoidable annexa- 
tion of Iris country to British India.” 

Mauuas Spk.otatou, Sp.ptmihcr lO, 1850. — We have lately devoted so much 
space to tiu! consideration of the Nizam’s military alfairs that it is out of the 
question to punsue the controversy further which our nameless Deccan corre- 
sporiflcnt forced upon us. Moreover, were we to disemss all the points raised in his 
last letter, published by us on Friday, we should go again over much of the ground 
already trodden, to our fatigue and that of our readers. He must tlierefore allow 
Its to dismiss tlie subject as brielly as possible, resting assured that we have no 
intention of treating him with disrespect. He accuses us of an uufiiir represen- 
tation of his argument, in that we .sai<l ho had maintained the ju.stice of taxing the 
Nizam for the support of military forco.s disproportioried to his necessities and 
far beyond his means. Upon a careful repcrusal of the correspondence, however, 
it appears to ns that such really was the upshot of our op{)onent’s meaning 
rendered in jilain wonis. He strenuously urges the maintenance of the Contingent 
as necessary and equitable, wbile we deny it to be either the one or the other. To 
our judgment, therefore, he is the advocate of that which constitutes a needless, 
unrighteous, and heavy burthen on the finances of the Deccan. The Nizam’s solf- 
entortained mereeriaries are nothing to the purpose. Whether liis Highness has 
less or more of those in pay is a matter purely of domestic import, and which 
cannot affect the equily or otherwise of his enforced relations with the Britisli 
Government. If he chooses to beggar himself after that fashion, it is his own look- 
out, but we broadly deny that his being saddled with the Contingent can be 
justified by the laet that ho might economize the cliargo of his irregular troops. 
Doubtless he could do so, and would if he were wise, but what has that to do with 
the question of the relief which he is entitled to claim at the hands of the Com- 
pany ? The two things are totally distinct, and must liot be confounded. His' 
obstinate folly affords no excuse for a continuance of British injustice. Let the 
latter he .arrested, and leave him to perisl* — if he will perish — by the sole agency 
of the former. Our correspondent will answer, however, that there is no injustice, 
because His Highness cannot do without the British force, but this is a matter of 
opinion on which we are free to conclude for ourselves. The mere assumption of 
the fact cannot establish its correctness, and we dispute it every inch. 

Again, our correspondent taxes us with wrongly attributing to him the false 
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position that the Nizam is bound by treaty to si. sport the present Contingent. 
As in the foi’mer instance of imputation, however, we must hohl tiiat we diii liim 
no wrong. All we said was that he upheld the e(]uity of the course pursued 
towards that Prince in saddling him with a permanent (hmtingent, for wliich neither 
he nor his ancestoi's stipulated. Now, does ni>t the language of our correspondent 
warrant tliat representation ? ■ On the .‘'i.a diily he e.Kpressed liitnselfas follows: — 

“ The ne.xt question is, has the English Government exacted more fiom the 
Nizam than the treaty covenanted ? Yon all say yes, that the Contingent is in 
excess of the treaty, and that it therefore ought to be abolished. It is true that 
the Contingent was not provided foi', but a Contingent consisting of !),()()0 Iioijse 
and 6,000 infantry was included in tlie treaty, 0,000 horse at the commuted 
cost of Rs. 40 per man and horse gives forty-three lacs, ami allowing only 
seven lacs more for the infantry and sirdars, avo have a total of lifty lacs wliich 
the Company can compel the Nizam to maintain, but the cost of the Oojitingent is 
only thirty-two lacs.” 

Again on Friday last he thus reiterates the same view: — 

“ i)id I ever assert that tlie (Jontingent was jH'OA'iried for under the treaty ? 
Did I not expressly admit in so many woials that ‘ tlu^ Contingent was not 
‘ provided for in tiie treaty V’ What I did say aa'hs that a Contingent was provided 
for, viz., 0,000 horse and 6,000 foot ; tliat the yearly cost of this would hi; at least 
equal to fifty lacs jier annum ; that if maintained it would add nothing to the 
security of the Nizam’s power, but contraiiwise ; that the pre.seiit Contingent, 
tliongb less in number, is more effective and costs rniicli loss ; and that the Hritisli 
Government, in accepting the Contingent as a substitute for tliat wliicli was 
mentioned in the treaty, did in fact release him from a largo burthen imposed by 
tlie treaty for a less one than was suggested to him by bis oAvn friends and 
Ministers, rather than fastened upon him by tlie Company.” 

We jiiit it to our readers whetlicr these jiassages do not only justify Avliat 
has been done in excess of the treaty, but likewise iiiqily that a permanent Con- 
tingent of some kind provided for by its stipulations! In bis former ejiistlo 
the Avriter does not even hint at the important circumstance that no Contingent 
Avas engaged for except during actual Avar, aa'Iicii the Subsidiary Force took the 
field ; and altliougli be notices our stress on that point in his latter commnnt- 
cation, it is only for tlie purpose of disallowing its force. Clearly therefore he 
assumes the existence of ohligations on the Nizam AA'hich arc in excess of those 
eontcmplated by the treaty, and this was the .sum of our inqnitation. For tlic 
remainder of bis la.st fetter, it must pass Avitlioiit fnrtlier remark except on two 
points. The first is fii.s argument that the Contingent cannot dispense Avith anv 
of its European commissioned strcngtli — an assumption so totally opposed to the 
admissions of almost all military writers avIio have Jiandled the subject that wi* 
marvel at its boldness. Why are the Ifengal irregular corps and the (ivvali'u 
(vOutiugent efficient with a much smaller complement of olficcrs than is allotted i-. 
that of the Nizam ? 

The second topic that we wouhl allude to is our correspoiideut’s reni.'uk 
concerning tlie manner in Avhich Ave deal witli tiui Deccan treaty. At <uie time 
lie tells us we. bind Iiim by the treaty where it suits our own purpose, and .-it another 
refuse to be bound by it Avlien it militates against us ; tlie cicse, however, is not 
so. We are perfectly Avilling to stand to tlie letter and spirit of that dociuneut in 
every particular. All avo. stipulate i.s that it shall lie strictly applieil in the Nizam’s 
favour as Avell as to his disailvantage, and underst.ood in its natural sense, Avitliont 
*any straining such as it Avas snlijected to by our Deccan correspondent. Had that 
Avriter been content to take it tlius, he never could have built thereon liis fanciful 
theory about the Nizam’s engagements Avliioli avc have controverted. 

Madras Spectator, ,ht,ne 5, 1850. — The following is fnun our correspondent 
at Hyderabad, dated the 14th ultimo: — 

“I should haA’e said that "the Contingent. Avliich was formed in 1812 or 
thereabouts continued to serve the Nizam on all his occa.sion.s, on the roqni.sirion 
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of liis Government, without anj’ question bein$( raised as to the justice of the cause 
lor which ttieir services were rc'quired till 1832, when tlie Court of Directors left it 
To the (iiscreti^'M of the llesidont, in the following words, to comply or not, as he 
should rliink proper, with the requisition of the Nizam’s Government for their 
servi(*es : — 

“ ‘ IStli.- -Witli respect to the general state of the country, we can only direct 
tliat you will instruct the Ivesident never to forget the sulctnn obligation he lies 
under, in no case to permit the Subsidiaiy Force, or even the Nizanfs own army 
so long as it is otUcered by British sul jccts, to obey the requisitions of the Minis- 
ter, until he has lirst satisfied himself that the pur[)ose for which their services 
are required is a just one, and even then to require iroin the officer in command 
the fullest reports of all his proceedings.’ 

ddie expense of the first Suhsidiaiy Force to the Nizam, which consisted of 
(5,0u0 (irelocks with their complement of guns and European artillerymen, was 

lacs a year. The addition made snlisequeiitly to the Subsidiary Force, of 2,000 
firelocks and 1,000 swords, was eighteen lacs tiiirteen thousand one hundred and 
eighty-eight Can tarry pagodas, whicli taken at an exchange of 3 rupees 6 annas per 
pagoda, gives iicarGl lacs. Tlie charge between the one and the other Subsidiary 
appears to me very disproportionate. I have therefore ho])ed that the generosity 
of the Comjiaiiy may consider it as some retribution to remit to the Nizam the 
debt of his Government, more especially on the ground of the burden it has irn- 
])o8ed upon tlie Nizam by a Contingent, unnecessarily kept up in a time of peace, 
umuithorized by the treaty, and, though paid by the Nizam,, not under his control. 
It has l;>ecii, as the Times lias said, raised ns an addition to our own military 
resources. If so, the Nizam is entitled to tlu; last degree of consideration, for the 
dilliculties in which the British Government lias involved him for the promotion 
<;f its own objects.’’ 

Englishman, November 2 \ , 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad : — 

“ The Friend of India desires to know the number of Arabs and Patans 
within the Nizam’s dominions. The information you are about to furnish will be 
very nearly accurate. 

'•The Arabs [)aid by the Dewanee establishment of the Nizam, whicli you are 
to understand as distinct from the Khas (the Nizam’s own) and the Jageerdarce 
establishments, in IS 18 were 5,23k Bajah Bam Biix recently authorized 
Abdoollah bin Ali to levy, it is variously stated, from lOO to 1,200 Arabs. 
I incline to tlio opinion tliat it must have been the smaller number, but the em- 
budying ot cither number would not have included within it more than lOO real 
Arabs, tlu‘ renniiiider would have been made up out of the ranks of the common 
classes, and as ihc Nizam has ordered the disliandment oi‘ this l>od}\ if it were ever 
raised, I think 1 sludl not be much above the mark in su]>|»osing that .100 AraV>s 
alone Ijave Irom this source been added to the numbers within llis Highncvss’s 
floniinions. A census of the Aralis would exhibit, their numbers as multiplied 
twofold ; thei'c is not a Saho(.>kar of any opulence, tliere is not a Tkilookdur < f 
liny degree, nor a man scarcely, who lias anything to gain or lose, tliat does not 
hire Arabs tbr his protection. The resort for tliese guards, Avith a few exceptions, 
is gem-rally to the Arab chiels, wln^ siqqdy them from the Govenuiient trooj)S. 
aiui so .'-eciire double pay for theiiiselvcs ; the numbers hired by each individual 
iivr not iurnislied with any exactness, lint the advantage to the party hiring them 
<lirecily from tlie chiefs is, that althongli a diminished numlier serve his ordinary 
occasions, on thosi’ of importance he may be and is sup)»lied with any numbers 
that the cliiet'ot his jiarty can furnish. I Avould tlierefore exclude from a census 
ol' the Arabs tliuse tiiMt iiiaA' be so exhibited as beings in [irivato service. About 
3t)0 persons, [irineipallc MowulluJs or lialf-caste Arabs, may be calculated as being 
em|»loye<l (hsiiiK;ll\^ from those let out by the Arab chieftaiius. The Nizam 
includes in ids boily-gnard lietween tliree and four hundred Arabs, and IShums-ool- 
i hMurn ai>out lour hundred ; then the Arabs serving tlie Zemindars feudatories 
of the Nizam, otlicr o[>ulcnt Zemindars and Jageerdars, with others out of employ, 
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as, for instance, those who served at Badamee and Boloorgee, may be estimated at 
about a thousand more. So that upon the whole I conclude the Arabs — rather the 
party of Arabs, for the bands of the cliiefs include a number of Mowulluds and 
not a few of the inhabitants of the country— as being between seven and eight 
thousand. The real Arabs may be estimated as being about -1,000. 

“ The Patans are about 1,500 in number ; the commands held by their ohiels 
exceed 5,000 soldiers ; but as Gloyernment Arabs are as Avell iiududed in this 
number it may be reckoned upon that they would be su|»po) ted, if the strengtli 
of the Arabs bo taken as between seven and eiglit thousand, by four thousand men 
under their own immediate command. The Arabs and Patans areatissne, and 
there <vould be no coalition between them upon any matter referring to the in- 
terests of one of the j)arties alone; but an altercation between them and tiu- 
English (iovenmicnt could only proceed I'rom the enforcement of some pririciph 
equally affecting them all, and a common c.ause would be made. (If the l*atan< 
1 .suppose it may be reckoned from historical experience that, as iieretofore, they 
will be true no party, and will readily sell themselves to the strongest. 

“But if a coalition be ever formed we have other warlike tribes, and it will 
be a moot point whether these make common cause with tlie rebellious or serve tlic 
(iovernment. The Kohillas witliiu the capital and di.sjiersed about the country 
are about 1,100 in number, and will take side for pay, and without any forcthouglu 
of consequence.s. [f the Arabs desire to have tliem they will certainly get them. 

“ In the p.ay of the Nizam there are 1,281} Seiklis : their numbers through- 
out the dominion cjinnot fall far short of .-},(,M)() ; 1,412 Scindee.s, C5 Moomeos or 
'Turks, and 100 Mogids. 'fhese are the foreign mercenaric.s. The Scindees and 
Seikhs a.s miiions should take part against us ; hut 1 doubt that ])atru)tism will 
be inllnencing. 'I'heir conduct will he rcgiiliited by their fears and interests. 

“The statement that I have made that three-fourths of the country are held 
b}' some sort of lien by the Arabs and Patans is not very e.xaggeratod. It is 
tn)nblesorne to enumerate tludr {tossessions, nor liave J complete knowledge ( f 
what they do [lossess. My information is derived in this respect fi’om privatt^ 
sources, and, though I am not satisficid of its entire accuracy, I j)resentit as giving ,. 
clue to the Uesident — whom this (Iovernment audits ollicers are concerned coi.- 
stantly to deceive — to iirrivc at facts. It is notice.'ihle of these districts (1 do nut know 
of all) tliat one man may hohl districts in all the four cardinal point.s, and tlie fact 
is they do so. A Talooiahir obtains his districts only in consideration of a sum of 
money, and there are scarcely any w ho ever see their distidcts. 

Districts held by Patans ; — 


ib. 

F.lliclipoi'o, bybulam irossuin Khun 

Uuichori', I 

KniHiiu kji'i.-ivp, ^ iSuliun Xuwaz-ool-Muolk l.Oo.uor 

< tiiigawutxec, ) 

v Vi’. - I ! IhifFtck Yaw ur-ood-Dowlah f.oo.ooo 

.Nalilji'Oir, .tc., 1 

FosinV 'tc j- Salrli .MalKiiut‘i'1 Khan 

(Jinnivvui tec, ( 

.\kuO'. hndhan Ivhan, linld in ihi! rc^pni tivc 

Ivadlo'iv, nani'.'.'? of YcnkiiL lo>\v, .Vhuiiid .(li, and !- I'l.oi.i.fiwo 

I)c3dn>(>y, .ladljoro.v .Moor ihnai'ii ) 

-Moauljxiddidi, 

l‘alullal)ad, 

I'niroor, 

and till- latuly seiinc-.stonal j«-rsonal jii^'lii't-rs of Kajali i'.ishou 
tlnind, nirnc nor known, U’.'ld in tlio ruiino of Sad-oiMl-]>i.. :i 
llydi.-r, tin; sou of his Vakool, .\li -Malionu-d Khan. 


(loolljnpxali, 

Wiii-wa'i, 

Itajooiah, 

Chichoii, 

Dhiiuasiirree, 

Itajkooiiduh, 


Xu.ssci.h Khun in tin; name of i5ur!!ii!i- j 
ood-Dcjii j 


7,00.000 
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Am ball, 

Jogae, 

Umbfir, 

Jan in all, 

Pal, roe, 

Con, 

Mauuck Ghiir, 

Kornv;yall, 

Maliore, 

Savon all, 

G uchvall, 

Moongoor, 

l)ahnndab, 

Koelkoondah, 

Haruiii, 


i 


Mehtab Khan in tlie name of Govind 
Bow 


1 


Rs. 

5,50,000 


I 

) 


llus8uii Khan Mundoz^le 5,00)000 

Miulduri Khan - 1,50,000 

Eusoof Khaii 60,00<> 

Mahomed Khan 5,00,000 


Total ...... Bs. 44,55,000 


Karaiupait, 

Goonnutkall, 

(hittoor, 

Mucktull, 

Tiekmaul, 

Purgee, 

Gujwail, 

Latoor, 

Saradhoon, 

Bus want, 

Ohinnoor, 

Mahadeopoor, 

Hhauswarrah, 

Udloor, 

Nelinguh, 

Sarbar, 

Belolee, 

Madhoie, 

Bhoiigoer, 

Azimpait, 

Naudair, 


Districts held by Arabs : - 


Bs. 


Abdoolla bin All, held in the namoa of ) 

ditlerenl parties ) ’ ' ’ 


r 


1 Comer bin Aooz, lield in the name of Bam ^ 
I Bow and several others j 


10,00,000 


Total Bs. 20,00,000 


‘‘ Districts held by the Nizam’s subjects, Government passing 
of advances made by them to the Arab chiefs : — 


bonds for payment 

Bs. 


Ellgimdcl, 

Khmnmuni, 

Bhairisa, 

Kullumnoorio, 

Akohih, 

Melikur, 

Nelgoonda, 

Neermull, 

Bod him , 
lienolali, 

Candahar, 


Bliooin, 


Khooldabad, 

Ihis'sim, 

I birbiin nee, 
Karinjal), 


f Goolam Nukec Khan, Talookdar, protected 1 
\ by Abdoolla bin Ali and Budhuii Khan, f 

{ Musheiur Jung, Talookdar, protected by i 
AVidoolla bin Ali J 

3 Mobil) Ali, 'ralookdiir, protected by Ab- ) 
i doolla bin Ali ) 

j Koorban Ali, Talookdar, protected by ) 
^ BafaiiUH } 

j Slicre AlVghau Jung, Talookdar, protected ) 

j by Abdoolla bin Ali ) 

I The jagecr of the sons of the late lOijah 
< Bow Uumba, managed by Comer bin - 

I Aooz 

rRamkisluiii DiivS, 'i'uiookdar, protected l)y 
J an Arab, through the medium of Rajah 
j Eswunt Bow, the Sheristaclar of the j 

V Arabs ) 

1 Golain Yasecii Khan, Talookdar, protect- \ 

•! ed by Nuseeb Khan f 

Total Bs. 


8 , 00,000 

2,50,000 




5,5O,0(k) 


l,50,00o 

1,00,000 


5,00,000 

4,00,000 

^,75,000 




The private jngeers are estimated to be about 25 lakhs of rupees ; of these 
I hold that at the least 15 lakhs of jageers are mortgaged to capitalists, principally 
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to Arabs and Patans ;• but in those cases where they are mortgaged to other 
capitalists these capitalists find protection for their lien on the property from 
Arabs and Patans.” 

Madras Spectator, December 27, 1850. — We learn, from a source which 
leads us to receive the news a.s authentic, that the Nizam, in communication with 
General Fraser, has repudiated the entertainment of any wish for a redaction of 
the Contingent. If so, however, it is presumable that he was led to the subject 
by the Resident, and since that functionary, no less than the Supreme Government, 
desires the unimpaired maintenance of the force, he may very probably, without 
dictating to His Highness, have so expressed himself as to guide the latter to a 
conclusion that by declining to sanction retrenchment, even although formally 
suggested to him, he would gratify the British power. Under the impression 
that such has been the case, we do not attach much importance to the declaration 
of the timid Prince, which may speak anything rather than his private sentiments. 
But even supposing that the case were otherwise, and that he really did desire to 
keep up the present strength of the Contingent, it would aflPord no proof of the 
propriety of that measure. He is incapable of discerning, or unwilling to follow 
out, what will conduce to the true interests of his State, and except the Company 
press on his acceptance the reforms necessary to secure it his political salvation 
will never be achieved. His present vacillation is quite unintelligible, and favours 
the persuasion that he knows not which way to turn. Even speculation can read 
no other meaning, in his halting between the extremes of Shums-ool-Oorara and 
Suraj-ool-Moolk. ^he prevalent anticipation seems to be that he will ultimately 
cast himself, in a moment of disgust and alarm, into the hands of the British 
Government, and on their own terms. 


Madras Spectator, February 19, 1851. — From our Hyderabad correspon- 
dent, dated 11th instant : — 

“ The Arabs have now for the first time refused to obey the orders of the 
Nizam. They had heretofore been but too prompt to execute his commands. Two 
Patan Chiefs, Nusseeb Khan and Boodun Khan, have been ordered to relinquish 
the charge of their collectorates, which they, as it is usual here, evade doing ; 
and the Arabs have been ordered to coerce them, but make no movement. I 
take it to be the commencement of an understanding -between the warlike tribes 
that a common cause rnAy soon demand their mutual co-operation. The Nizam, 
who whilst the Arabs maintained his authority was powerful to exact obedience 
from the less powerful of his servants, is now left without a resource. Although 
the disobedience of the Arabs prostrates the Nizam’s authority, his change of 
position will be unfelt by him, as some sort of money accommodation will be made 
to him by his contumacious servants, to soothe him into good humour with 
themselves and to qualify his degradation.”' 

r » 

. ENaniSHMAN, Apr// 22, 1851. — The following • is from Hyderabad, dhted the 
10th instant: — 

“ It is reported, but nothing has as yet appeared to confirm the truth of the 
report, that the Resident has again urged the banishment from the Nizam’s domi- 
nions of the Arabs and Pathans. As it is impossible that this should not be an 
object with the British Government, a fitter opportunity for carrying it into effect 
could not be found. If British troops were now employed against the Arabs at 
Wunpurty, a sort of fort rather 'more respectable than a common mud gurhee, it 
would lead to one of three results. Abdoolla bin Ali must give in, and consign 
the immediate actors at Wunpurty to Government, concealing his, own participation 
in their conduct, for such punishment aa it may choose to inflict. In such case 
their deportation, which would be a necessary consequence, would thin the ranks 
of the Arabs by 3.00 men, the number said to be employed at Wunpurty. Oppor- 
tunities of this nature, and they occur quite too often, would throw the war to a 
distance from the capital, and enable us to cut off the Arabs in detail. We have 
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the examples of Badami, Meerchur, and Beloorgee that the body of the Arabs do 
not make common cause, and take part in these isolated affairs. But any measure 
affecting the reduction of the strength of the Arabs would be useless unless the 
Kizam were bound down by the Resident not to enlist more Arabs, nor to permit 
his Arab Jemadars to recruit for the completion of the complement of their bands. 
The next condition is that other Arabs might jKJSsibly reinforce the party at Wun- 
purty. This would be no disadvantage to us, the greater the number opposed to 
us the more would the ultimate work of breaking their strength, and rendering 
them powerless to do harm, be facilitated. The example would be salutary, and 
it is not likely that with the knowledge of our strength impressed upon their 
minds the other Arabs would attempt any rescue of their countrymen from the 
fate to which the Government might choose to consign them. Here, then, there 
would be no involved question of accounts. The party would be treated as* rebels, 
and woiild too readily accept the condition of retiring from the country with the 
wealth they had already amassed, and held within their own immediate possession, 
without looking for the realization of their demands against the subjects of the 
Nizam, or the Government itself. There is one other condition not likely of occur- 
rence, that the Arabs may make common cause with their countrymen. If ever 
we mean to expel them from the Nizam’s dominions neither a better motive nor- 
a more advantageous position could be provided for us. W e shall have to contend 
against rebels and depredators ; and we shall be absolved from the necessity of 
adjusting involved accounts and fraudulent contracts, in the settlement of which 
we and the Arabs can never agree. 

“ The course we contemplate for relieving the country frotn the incumbrance 
of the warlike tribes which infest it is a fair settlement of their demands, 
consequent upon their discharge from the service and their quitting the country. 
I very much doubt whether the good intcntioji to do the Arabs justice would not 
be frustrated by the unfairness and exorbitancy of their demands, and under such 
circumstances lead to bloodshed, with the advantage to the Arabs of holding the 
city, and thence compelling us for its safety into an adjustment, not upon terms 
such as justice would recognize, but by composition. I hear the IJizam has 
engaged that Talib-ood-DowIah should sequester the zemindaree of Wunpurty, 
and pay the creditors of the Zemindar from its revenues. The Arab chiefs have 
deputed two officers of their party to endeavour to prevail upon the assailants of 
Wunpurty to accept these terms. Whilst the deliberation and discussions at this 
Court have been pending, three or four infants, snatched from their mothers’ 
breasts, have perished from want of sustenance.’’ 

Madras Spectator, September 29, 1851. — From our Hyderabad corrspon- 
dent, dated 20th in.staut : — 

“ The Jiizam is occupied in mustering the sowars of the Surf Khas, a portion 
of the Khas Kissalah, consisting of about 1,700 men, and in apportioning a 
reduced salary to each man — something about one-half. If this reduction be carried 
out throjighout the whole of the Khas Rissalah, consisting of a body of 5,645 
hjrse, and maintained at an annual charge of 34,61,98.? rupees, it may be fairly 
reckoned upon that a saving, if not of half the amount, of 14 iacs may be effected. 
But the Nizam works slowly. His average rate of muster is about • 20 men per 
day, and many a holiday intervenes. His Highness pays one month’s reduced 
salary to each man, a something to enable him to prolong his existence, and to 
mark his future pay. There is of course much discontent. Two men have 
signalized themselves by chucking the - money back in at the window through 
which it had been showered u})on them. Although, as you may suppose, the 
discontent is general, no man will leave the service ; they have nowhere to go, 
and they will receive whatever is given to them. In this circumstance of their 
receiving one month’s pay we may see that their arrears are lost for ever. 

“ The Munsubdaree establishment costs the Nizam 11 lacs of rupees per 
annum. A reduction proportionate to that of the Khas Rissalah, viz,y 4 lacs of 
rupees, may be made iu this body without encroaching upon the actual receipts of 
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individuals. I believe so much as 7 lacs are not paid to the Mnnsiibdars, the 
difference being pocketed by the Sheristadars. The numerical reduction of 
troops in the Infantry and on the Jagirdaree 'establishment, both of troops and 
rates of pay, would give a -considerable amount of saving. But I have only ’men- 
tioned tne Munsubdars as, in common with the Surf I^has, it is a work of no 
difficulty. The other reduction will require labour and firmness of purpose to 
cai’ry it through.” 

Englishman, October 12, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, 29th 
ultimo: — 

“ I send you a printed copy of a proclamation made at Bombay ; it of course 
refers to Hyderabad. This shows what the Government desires, and gives the 
portent that it will not be very long before it is accomplished. 

“ By the bye, two thousand men, I should now say three thousand three 
hundred, added by new enlistrafents to the strength of the Arabs, is also a positive 
numerical accession. . All the Arabs, in and out of the service, would make common 
cause, but new levies admit of half-caste Arabs and natives of the Deccan being 
enlisted among their ranks, and indeed these constitute something less than one- 
"half of the numbers, now amounting to 8,500, commanded by Arab chiefs. 

“ The first great point is to pay the Arabs and dismiss them. Lord Dalhousie 
has already strenuously recommended that this should be done to the utmost 
fraction of their claims ; hence it follows that an adjustment with them upon such 
terms will necessarily bring, in consequence of the new enlistments, an additional 
payment upon the party which may have to settle their claims. 

“ The Bombay Official Gazette contains the subjoined proclamation regarding 
Foreign Adventurers : — 

“ ^ PiioeLAMATroN. — Whereas the peace of native States in the interior is endangered by the im- 
migration of foreign advonturers Boekiiig military servioe within those territories, and the peace Of 
the districts of the Hritisli Govern metit which are contiguous thereto is also liable to disturbanco 
from the same cause, the Right Honourable the Governor in Con noil is plcas(3d to forbid a piissngc 
throngh the districts subordinate to the Presidency of Fiombay to any foreigner who may be proceed- 
ing to the teiTitories of native States in the interior, without a passport from the Senior Magistrufic^ 
of Police in Bombay, or the political or local police authority at the port or frontier station by which 
lie may enter the British jurisdiction ; and any such person attempting to violate tliis prohibition 
. shall be arrested, and required to give satisfactory security to refrain from such attempts before lie 
.shall obtain his release from custody, failing which he shall be sent back to his own country. 

By order of the Right Uon’ble the Governor in Oonucil, 

“A. Malkt, Chief Secretary. 

Bombay Castle, 7th Sept. 1852.’ 

” The Times remarks that this is all quite right and proper of course, but 
wonders whom Government has in its eye. ‘ The proclamation is not issued 
without some specific cause : wliat is the cause ?’ ” 

Madras Spectator, October 31, 1853. — From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
dated 24th instant : — 

“ In sequence of the recent treaty with the Nizam, which jn’ovidcs that the 
Contingent shall be limited to five thousand foot and two thousand horse, the 
Governor-General has directed the disbandment of the fifth Cavalry liissala ; Mis 
Lordship, however, has sanctioned that such men of the liissala as choose to etjlust 
for continuous service in Burmah shall be placed upon the establishment of the 
Company. I consider that did the condition on which service is offered to these 
men concur with that of the regular establishment, admitting of pei’iodical reliefs, 
the men would gladly and thankfully enlist. In the present dearth of service' for 
such men in India, subsistence has become the prominent want, and scarcely 
leaves them an alternative. But I still fear that this continuous service will be a 
bar to the enlistnient of the greater numbers, and perhaps of the most appr(jved 
part, of the soldiery. It is difficult to a Mussulman to quit even for a time the 
happy climate, the exuberant soil, the dolce far niente, the refinement of music and 
poetry and the gorgeous ceremoiuos of his country, social and religious. But to 
expatriate hinOiself altogether, to go into what he will consider exile for ever, for 
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subsistence, will be hard to be borne with, and if the terms of the enlistment be 
accepted, which I very much doubt, they will be accepted with extremest reluctance.” 

Englishman, November 5, 1853. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
2 1st ultimo : — 

“ The disbandment of a Kissala of the Hyderabad Contingent, the. 5th, is now 
about to be carried into effect. The arrangement is consequent upon the late 
treaty, which limits the number of the troops to be employed in the Contingent. 
A proposal is made to the disbanded troops to receive them into the Company’s 
service if they will enlist for permanent service in Burmah ; I do , not know how 
the proposal may take. Expatriation is difficult to a native of India ; but on the 
other hand a subsistence, to use a truism, is a vital want and will prevail. The 
poor fellows are brave and good men, have every one’s sympathy, and I hope 
there is a sufficiency of vacancies in the other Rissalas to permit the absorption 
ofvL number of these discharged men. A colony of such men might be useful to 
us in Burmah.” 


Englishman, November 17, 1853. — Our Hyderabad correspondent says : — 

“ A second reduction has been made in the military establishment. Boodun* 
Khan, who had obtained great notoriety in Suraj-ool-Moolk's administration, and 
had been raised to the pro-consulates of many districts and to a large military com- 
mand, upon a composition with the Minister, in consideration of the district of 
Indore, yielding a revenue of about a lakh of rupees per annum, being assigned 
to him, has agreed to the disbandment of all his new levies, and to a reduction by 
one-third of the troops he held under Rajah Chundoo Lai, promising as part of 
the condition made with him not to sue for his arrears, nor for the large debt he 
claims till the Government shall have arranged for the payment of all its debts. 
This arrangement is advantageous to the Government, inasmuch as it precludes 
a present tumult and brings in a saving by the disbandment of the troops. The 
assignment of Indore is nothing in access of his former tenure, it only goes a small 
way to make up for the 4 or 5 lakhs of annual revenue which Boodun Khan has 
lost in Berar by the late cession. But then by the reduction of his military com- 
mand he has to pay less money to military retainers. The measure is not the best, 
it is not that which a Government in possession of full authority would carry out ; 
it is an expedient, and upon the whole has been judiciously arranged. 

“ Another abuse has been corrected. The Minister’s Moonshee-khana were 
allowed fees of office. This led to great abuses, and the Minister has compounded 
with his Moonshees by increasing their salaries. I do not hear that much corrup- 
tion is imputed to the Moonshees. The Minister should take care that in the 
capacity of either avowed or concealed vakeels of parties these men do not get 
privately salaried.” 

.Englishman, November 19, 1853. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 5th 
instant :~ 

“ We understand here that the Governor-General will shortly send instructions 
regarding the Arabs — I hope regarding their final disposal. The instructions will 
in all probability come with the new Resident, and it is presumable that, whatever 
they may have for their object, a discretionary power will be left to the Resident 
as to the mode of carrying them out. If the intention be the entire reduction of 
their bands, and as a necessary consequence the deportation of the Arabs, the work 
will be arduous and exposed to one of two results — that of satisfying the Arabs in 
regard to their pecuniary claims much upon their own terms, or of bringing them 
to subnussion by force of arms. It is needless to reiterate that they occupy the 
capital of the Deccan, and that, unless we subject the city to a bombardment, the 
carrying its streets will expose us to hazards similar to those of the late fight at 
Aurungabad, and at much greater disadvantage. For whilst we attack certain 
points we shall have others to defend. The bombardment of the city will be one 
of those equivocal acts, apparently a measure of precipitation, which the British 
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Government will probably eschew, at all events try to avoid. Independently of the 
almost indiscriminate carnage of friends and foes and neutrals which woiila follow 
laying the capital of an ally in ruins, wc should have a popular clamour raised 
t^ainst the act in England, and decidedly, though of less effect, a European 
clamour. On the other hand, })ecuniHry satisfaction may be rendered them at no 
great cost perhap.s, but it will be too humiliating if we are forced into .submission 
to their demands, and costly besides, for we should be bound then to settle with 
every captain of a band, with every Talookdar, and with eveiy Sahookar on the 
same principle.s on wliich we may adjust witli the Arabs. In a wholesale measure 
there is difficulty ; but in moving deliberately and discreetly towards the end the 
object may be attained without much difficulty in a period of two yeai’S, perhaps 
within one. It is proposed here by the Nizam’s Government to dismiss the recent 
levies of all descriptions made in Suraj-ooUMoolk's time. 'I'he reduction of these, 
connectedly with those raised by Ram Box would reduce the strength of (lie 
Arabs to about five thousand men, such as it was in Kajali ('linndoo Lai’s time ; 
and following this measure, which the two leading jemadars have all along advo- 
cated, a further reduction of the strength of the old band might be effected. In such 
case the strength ol the Arabs would be sufficiently curtailed to admit of their 
being brought into sulyection to the Goveramont, an they have before been. The 
Arab chiefs now presiding over large bands would bo content, if not deprived 
altogether, to remain at the head of reduced parties, or if tiieir pride, as 1 believe 
it would, should be opposed to the change in their po.sition, to leave their relatives 
in charge. 1 am confident that so long as the measure against thorn was not a 
measure of general hostility we should find amongst their influential men 
numerous partizans to aid our object. 

“In the disbandment of the ncAv levies which I have suggested, taking all 
classes of persons, about seven or eight thousand would lie dismissed ; of these I 
consider .5,000 might have relation to the Arab bands, of which fibont I, .500 might 
be Arabs, and the remainder either half-caste Arab.s or the inhabitants of the 
country dressed up to represent Arabs. The disposal of these men would lie dif- 
ficult, and their discharge would lead for a time to the disorders which ordinarily 
prevail when large bodie.s of troops are disbanded anywhere. The Deccane.se, if the 
Government be strong, would soon fall into their old occupations ; and, as T 
depreciite altogether measures of whole.sale deportation, it might be .so ruled that 
the supernumerary Arabs shall of lhein.sclve.s leave the country. It should be 
made highly penal for any Zemindar, Talookdar, military demadar, Sahookar, or 
any other clas.s of person to entertain Arabs in las paj^ The (Jovenunent should 
eipially avoid giving commands of Arabs beyond the allotted numlxirs to any 
persons whatsoever. But in denying to the subject the right to retain Arabs in 
his private pay, the Government should recollect that it is denying to him the 
right of effectual protection for liis jierson ami property (to the honour of the 
Arabs be it said that with one solitary exception, they have invariably kejit faith 
with their employers, and are alone the persons trusted by the people here), and 
the Government should take care preliminarily to provide competent setfferity for 
the lives and properties of its subjects. It is too commou|)Iace to suggest that 
this can only be done by proper judicial and police establishments. Neither will 
be effectually provided unless the Resident have a directing influence, lithe 
Government of India is about to take measures to regulate affairs in relation to 
the Arabs, I shall not despair of seeing all things put right. Once in motion the 

British Government cannot stop half-way.” 

4P 

Englishman, November 25, 1853. — The following is from llyilerabad, dated « 
Hth instant: — • 

“The order ffr the dismissal of the ,5th Rissalaii, to take place on the 1st 
November, was out, and money wa.s sent by bills falling due exactly to the day to 
pay them off, that no demin’ a.s to time in their disbamlment might occui'. I am 
happy to say Major Mayne <lefers execution of the order till the iiirther pleasure 
of the Govcrlior-Genoral on a petition of the Hi.ssalah Lransniitted by Major 
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Mayne shall be taken. Whether this delay has bfte4i adopted in advertence to a 
Russian war or not it is in every way proper. If we have a Russian war and 
troops be requii’ed to be sent from India to take part in it, we can neither 
dispense with our best troops, such as these Rissalahs are (recollect they carried 
the barricade at Jeswunt Poora, and volunteered to lend the storming party at 
Dharoor), nor with the local ofRcers. The troops of the Company, already said to 
be too thinly officered, will not be able to spare any to do duty with the Contin- 
gent ; indeed the (Jovermnent would most probably think it advisable to draft 
officers from the troops remaining behind, to complete the complement of those 
going to Egypt. And if there be an Arab outbreak the services of an effective 
Contingent will be much required, and no body of men are more capable or 
willing than the Rissalahs to do service against them.” 

Madras Spectator, November 28, 1853. — Fi’om our Hyderabad correspon- 
dent, dated 19th instant : — 

'■ A first dismissal of Arabs has taken place, in ])rogress, but I fear in slow 
progress, towards the reduction of others. Syed Ali Girbanee, a jemadar of 100 
Arabs, has been <li.sniissed in due form, and his entire arrears, 10,000 rupees, than 
which nothing more is claimed by iiim as such, have been tendered to him. He 
refused to accept this unless 15,000 rupees more are paid to him on account of 
jokum chittees which he holds of the late Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk. A joknm 
chittee this word will frequenth’ be used — is a guarantee of payment by a power- 
ful servant of Government on behalf of the Government to some third party, a 
creditor ot the Government not strong enough to obtain payment from the Go- 
vernment by his own efforts. A re.sort to these joknm chittees was frequent 
during the late administration of Suraj-ool-Moolk, and it will be found, when the 
time comes, to involve extensive resjjonsibility and for very heavy sums. It is need- 
less to remark that these jokum cliiitees were of some — I would say of consider- 
able — effect, or they could not have come into general practice. The Minister, 
whose rule of conduct is to pay all arrears to parties discharged, but to postpone 
payment of other [lecuniary claims to the general arrangeminit that may be made 
for the discharge ot all the liabilities ot Government, has resorted, as he can enforce 
nothing in the present state of thing.s, to a measure e.xhibiting good judgment. 
He has sa d to Syed Ali — and lie could do no otherwise with the example set to 
the Avhole country by Lala Rahadoor, who has forcibly extortt^d from him the 
revenue of Narainpet to cover his own jokum chittee given in favour of Oomrowgeer 
--•thac he would pay his jokum chittees, Init, in common with him, he would 
discharge the parties in whose favour the chittees were given. This has arrested 
proceedings. A week has passed and the Ai’ab, Syed Ali, has not presented him- 
self, neither with the jokum chittees nor to receive his arrears. If this man 
throw the question into abeyance, conceive the iminen.se power of the Arabs, 
whether he succeed or notin his ultimate object, in the. circumstance of his seeking 
a pretence to force upon the Government that be was not discharged, bccaus^, 
althouglr by his own lacs, he was not paid. What can be done under these cir- 
cumstances ? The Nizam will not ask aid of the English, and the English Govern- 
ment will not press its interference upon the Nizam, though the necessity of the 
case requires it. The alternative to it is t lie state of disorder, the bloodshed and 
cruelties which may be witnessed here every day. The question is not altogether 
one-sided; we have no right to interfere,. Onr engagements with the Nizam, the 
primary cause of this disorder, certainly admit of a balancing of the question on 
grounds of public law. We have on the one hand the faith of treaties, on the 
other the first great principle that every treaty which leads to an infraction of the 
laws of Nature is null. 

“ Suppose we should say to the Nizam, We break up the subsidiary treaty and 
withdraw our troops — a thing hardly to be done in the face of the late treaty. The 
Nizam- might say, Restore to me the lands you hold from me as subsidy. The 
obvious i-eply would be, The infraction of the treaty is on your part, and humanity 
imposes it as a duty upon ns that the inhabitants of the country ceded by you, 
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who have enjoyed the benefits of our rule, should not be given over to your tender 
mercies. The Nizam might shift his ground and say, Pay me the revenues. 
Government cannot be wanting to a reply : — The Subsidiary Force, which we have 
heretofore maintained for your service by those revenues, will now be required to 
protect our territories from the consequences of the disorders and anarchy prevail- 
ing in your.s, and those revenues must go to pay the force. Restore your Govern- 
ment to good order or put it under our control so as to guarantee to us that those 
disorders .shall not again prevail, and we will willingly renew the treaty and restore 
the subsidiary troops to you on the original conditions. Lord William Jientinck 
contemplated ( ViV/e' Oude Minute) the cancelment of sulxsidiary treaties and was 
only deterred from carrying his opinions into practical effect by his fears of the 
disorders which would prevail in Native States. As they now exist in despite of 
the subsidiary treaties, their cancelment wmnld be of little consequence. If it add to 
the aggravation of disorders, it would the sooner be terminated, and we might see 
Abdoolla bin Ali the powerful and just ruler of the Deccan, recognized by the 
British Government and forming treaties with it." 

Englishman, December 20, 1853.— Our latest intelligence from Hyderabad, 
dated 7th instant, is as follows : — * 

“ Hubbeeb Saleh, a commander of 170 Arab's, has had 70 of his party dismissed. 

“ Mahomed Khan, a jemadar, holding a considerable command of 700 horse 
and a numerous motley inlantry, has had one-third of his military establishment 
reduced by an arrangement which I think judicious and beneficial. The number 
of the soldiery is not reduced ; b’lit their pay is curtailed by one-third. The 
contract ot Mahomed Khan for troops was heavy ; the troops were not paid more 
than the Government now allows him, — the surplus, a very considerable amount, 
was pocketed by the chief. I. .shall be glad to see it form part of the reform that 
the Government should look to the soldiers receiving their full ])ay without any 
djminution. I have not said, as in the case of Ooiner bin Aooz, that Mahomed 
Khau sancthjus the arrangement ; his iiosition was different from Oorner’s. 
Comer held the districts, and to dispossess him troops ( which the Government 
literally has not lor servic^es of any importance) innst hav'e been sent to the 
districts. Mahomed Khan’s districts were included in those lately assigned to 
the English and were lost to him ; he had no choice but to uccejit others upon 
such terms as the. Government jilease*! to grant him. 

“ Sultan Nuwaz-ool-IMoolk was ousted from his districts in a manner similar 
to Mahomed Khan. His military command, cxce|)(ing tliiit it is nut so extensive, 
is established on tlie same pay and allowances as Mahomed Ivhan’s. The same 
terms of allowances upon a reiluced scale as tliose given to Maliomed Khan are 
now offered to him, but he will nut accept them ; a yn-otracted iiogotiatiou has 
been the result ; he must yield in the end, unless indeed he can inHuence tlie 
Nizam to support him. His lliglmess is not disposed to prevent the reductions, 
which are now being made according to his own views, namely, that there shall 
not be reduction in the nnmber.s, but in the pay, of the troops. His Highne.ss’s 
observation- to this effect was remarkable, — his Government was a f:upiecr's scanty 
dish out of which the brotherhood might partake of what they could get. 

“Sultan Galib-— commanding 500 .\rab.s on the Nizam’s houseliold esiablish- 
‘ment and 550 on tlie Dewanec (recent levies made under orders from Rajali Ram 
Bux when Minister, and confirmed by the snb.sequent administration of Snraj-ool- 
Moolk) — has been dismissed by the Nizam ; but Sultan Galib will not accept the 
dismissal at the hands of the Nizam or of bis Government unless he receive nine 
lakhs of rupees, the Government oidy allowing five to be due, which he claims 
from it. It will end in some sort of composition, and tlie jiersistence of the 
Minister may succeed in dismissing the new levies, those attached to the 
Devvanee. Sultan Galib continues to [wovide guards at the jcilace ; this i.s wise, 
it is strength to him ; but in the same proportion it is unwise in the Nizam’s 
Government to permit it. It, however, camiot helf) it.self. 

“ The -liesideat was yesterday closeted with the Minister. The Arabs, the 
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theme of prominent interest here, are said to have been the subject of their 
conference. There is reason, to believe that an arrangement for their dismissal 
was proposed in a specific and distinct form, and if the arrangement be such as 1 
believe it to be I hope it may be accepted by the Supreme Government.” 

Englishman, March 28, 1854. — Our Hyderabad correspondent writes as 
follows, the 15th instant : — 

“ The Resident saw the Ni/5!]m the other day. Authentic reports of the con- 
ference are not yet abroad. The best information, that which 1 select from many 
rumours, is that he presented His Highness with an epitome • of the proceedings 
taken in the conduct of the Arab (Jhaous (sous-lieutenant) Tabith or Sabith, who 
fired from the walls of the Suburbs of Aurungabad on Major Mayne’s force when 
assaulting Eswuntpoora, and he took the occasion to convey advice that must be 
considered both friendly and salutary, inasmuch as he endeavoured to impress him 
with a wholesome di*ead of the consequences to his sovereignty that must result 
from licentious foreign troops being allowed to control his Government and 
prevail against his authority. What 1 do hear, however, authentically is that the 
Minister has expressed his satisfaction at the tone, tlie rnannc'r, and the good sense 
of Mr. Bushby’s expostulations. To preclude mistakes, and to obviate rnisapprcr 
hensions in regard to what I state, It is necessary to observe that I. know as well 
as others do that the Minister was not present at the fir.st part of the conference 
between His Hiirhnoss and the Kesident. If it be s.aid, in disqualification of my 
information, How, then, came the Minister to form an opinion upon the subject of 
the conference? my only answer is that I have 'stated a fact.” 


Englishman, April 6, 1854. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 1.9th 
ultimo : — 

“I have received a copy of the two papers presented by the Re.sidcnt to tJic 
Nizam. One has reference entirely to the aggressions committed by some Arabs 
on Major Mayne’s party at Eswuntpoora ; the other i.s a spirited expostulation by 
Mr. Bushby with the Nizam on the subject of his affairs. I do not recollect 
precisely what I last wrote to you ; but I consider that the authentic account 1 
now send you is not contradictory to the other, but may stand beside it. 

“ The one paper, in the first 11 paragraphs, describes tlie offences committed 
by the Arabs of Eswuntpoora, and states that an earlier re])reseutuuun was not 
made to the Nizam because the Resident was desirous previously to collate infor- 
mation, which although he does not possess fully, he has sufficient matter to submit 
to His Highness. One part of the second paper is worthy of remark : if I un- 
derstand it correctly (it is badly transcribed in that part), it is to the effect that 
all the Arabs in the city of Aurungabad would have co-operated with the first 
aggression but for their early dispersion by the movement of a {)art of Major 
Mayne’s force. If this be true we see in it the. temper of the Araks towards us. 
I say this for those at a distance ; to me no new proof of their spirit of hostility 
towards us is wanting to confirm my long-established opinion upon this subject. 
But 1 would say at the .same time that howsoever clanslnp may dispose the two 
leading Arab Jemadars, Abdoolla bin Ali and Comer bin Aooz, to slielter tlieir own 
people, they are the last men in the world (they are wealthy and sensible) to put 
themselves in hostile array against the power of the English. In regard to the* 
intention of the Arabs at Aurungabad to attack us, I am disposed to refer it to the 
rabble soldiery, and imagine (I have no information upon the subject) that they 
were restrained by their lieutenants. If it be otherwise, then the bands serving 
at Aurungabad have made themselves liable, if not to other punishment, to 
disinis.sal from the service. 

“ The last seven paragraphs of the one paper are importaiit, and I have trans- 
lated them for you. 

“‘Bara. 12. — The English Government cannot allow such offence.s'' to pass 
with impunity. It is the dut}' of the British Government, from oonsidorations 
of its own dignity, and the relation suksisting between the two States, to demand 
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from the Sirkar that it should inflict condign punishment on all ofTenders ; and it 
is necessary to make an example. 

“ ‘ 13th. — The English Government cannot allow the execution of punishment 
to remain at the disposal of the Arabs, or of the officers of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, for the obvious reason that neither is the punislimeut awarded adequate to 
the offence, nor is there any certainty of its being carried into eftcct. 

“ ‘ 14th. — It is obligatory, therefore, on the Britisli Govenunent to dematnl 
that the persons of the offenders be delivered to it, with a view to their expulsion 
from, and consequent proliibitiou to return to India. If any sncli oHenders return 
to India the prohibition to return will be suflicient for their arrcist, and the 
English Government will inflict such punishment on them as it may think proper. 

“ ‘ 15th. — It is due from His Highness the Nizam that he should give consi- 
deration to tlic opinions of the Governor-Getieral communicated to him two years 
ago, and reflect upon the evils brought into his <lominions by the oppression and 
cruelty of the Arabs residing within them. Their insolence has readied this jioint, 
that they have fired upon the troops of the English Government when em|)[oyed 
in your Highness’s service. Your Highness is well aware that upon all por.sona 
who maintain such offenders the English Government will bring the full weight 
of its power and authorit}'. 

IGtb. — 'If there possibly could be a reason for annulling the subsisting 
friendship between the two Governments, it is foreseen that the English Govern- 
ment will find cause for it in the conduct of the foreigiuu's ; for, notwithstanding 
representations which have been made, the Nizam ha.s not participated in the desire 
of the English Government, nor oonsentc'd to discharge or reduce them. 

“ ‘ 17th. — The Governor-General deems it proper to communicate liis views 
u[)on such matters to His Highness, tliat if any such offences should occur again 
it will he incumbent upon him to take direct and vigorous measures in roganl to 
the Arabs in the service of the Nizam. 

“ ‘ 18t)i. — It is the business of the Nizam to apprise all the .Arabs in his conutx’y 
of the lixed determiiiiition of the Governor-General, and to proclaim it.’ 

“ The Resident, in a spirited remonstrance made by a statement in writing, 
tells His Highness that the oflicers of his Government are everywhere under sub- 
jection to the Arabs, that their oppression ami cruelty pervades all clas.se.s, high 
and low, and are spread over the whole of the count ry, and that his personal 
dignity has sufter(!d degradation at their hands. He goes on to tell the Niz.nn 
that the repi’ession of these continually increasing al)uses is entirely in his hands, 
and that it remains with His Highness whetliei* they shall be represscal or continue. 

“ Tlie last exfu’cssiou of the Resident, that it is entiredy in tlie liand.s of the 
Nizam to rcpres.s those abuses, is pithy and significant. The Nizam lias no [tower 
within tlie I’eacli of his direct and immediate authority to contend with the Arabs, 
The inference thence is plain : he will have the strength of the English, according 
to treaty, to aid him whexiever he chooses to ask for it. 

“ Tlie language of the Ifith paragraph of the |)a|»er, which tells the Nizam 
that it is forc.secn the cause of rupture between the t wo St ates will arise from the 
conduct of the foreign mercenaries, is explicit as to this, tliat after this the Nizam, 
who takes no warning, will be held responsilile tor their deeds of aggrc.s.sion and 
hostility. There is no departure here from international law, and it is <lue in 
justice to the English Government to say that ho has been rcjicatcdly warned of the 
consequences likely to result to himself from the disorders of his Government. 
He might take counsel, but I fear he will not. 

“ The Arabs yesterday asseiubled at the Minister’s in great numbers, — all 
the jemadars with largo retinues. They gave in their an.swcr in writing to the 
Resident’s paper. I understand the answer is evasive ; they do not know who 
the offenders are : whoever they are, the Govcrninciit is at liberty to punish them. 
1 shall probably obtain a copy of their amswer, and wdll send to you as much of 
it as may be necessary to form a conednsion to this letter, 

“ The premium on the bagh clinlnces bus been rising gradually, and stands 
to the buyer- 10 percent., to the seller 9.^.” 
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Enolisiiman, Ajyiil 22, 1854. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
911j instant ; — 

“ The Mioniorandnni delivered by the Re.sidcnt to the Nizam on the 13th 
ultimo contained but one positive demand, the delivery to the English Government 
of tlie Aiabs who fired upon the Oontiugent at Eswuntpoora ; compliance with this 
demand is insisted upon in a manner too peremptory to be resisted, the Nizam 
being told that the Englisli Government cannot rcce<lc from it. The rest of tho 
pa})er, where it is not expository of positions and facts, is a denunciation of the 
conseqmmcos which Avill result to the Arabs and to the Nizam’s Government if 
iiny future aggression or t)lfence be committed by the former towards the Englisli 
Government, I thence consider that this matter, though not finally disposed of, 
will soon be peaceably terminated. The one point for immediate observance by 
the Nizam’s Government is the delivery of the olfenders to the English Government. 
This will shortly lx; c.arriod into effect, and dispose of tho (picstion for the present ; 
but the (lenunciation still im[)en<l8 over the Nizam’s Government, and it will be 
its duty to avoid the jienalty of which it has fair warning. Of the two offenders 
demanded to bo given up, one, Subit, is in the hands of tho Minister, I understand 
at his entire disposal ; the other, ifahudad, is lying conce.aled in tlie provinces. 
His place of concealment has l)een disclosed to the Government by the Arabs, a 
party of whom are now in pursuit for his apprehension. This w'lll settle the 
question for the present, and as to the future we have a promise from the Arabs 
of obedience and good conduct, and accordingly tlie chiefs have made a jiroclamation, 
under tlie direction of the Minister, among their tribe, that tln^y will not for the 
future make dangahs, or have any money dealings, under pain of expulsion from 
the Nizam’s territories ami confiscation of their pro])crty. 

“I believe the Arabs to bo for the present sincere in tho exjiression of tlieir 
intention, but 1 consider their pccmiiary involvements to be of sucli .a nature ns to 
olfer a moral imjiossibility to their fulfilling their ciigageiuouts if nothing is done 
to put tliem in train of adjustment, 

“ A court of justice can do nothing. An Arab creditor presents to the court 
a claim against a delitor for Its. 1,000. The debtor submits to the court an assign- 
ment for Ks. 10,000 Avhieli he holds from the Government under acceptanee of the 
drawee, Talookdar, overdue for months and years, and unpaid. The court can do 
notliing against eitlier of these parties ; it understands the transaction as a juggle 
between the former JMinister and the Talookdar, to rid the former of the importu- 
nity of the claimant. 'J’he debtor submits to the court that, whilst he held these 
assets, 1)0 is neither a profligate, a dishonest nor an insolvent debtor, — that it is 
upon a three years’ ni roars of salary that he tdaimeil from the Government, — that 
he has sold all his propc'rty for immediate subsistence, and is entirely destitute. 
The court, ill common luimauity, nay in common justice, can do nothing to this 
man, nor can it do anything to any purpose I'or tJie creditor, and yet .somotliing, 
according to law and usage, is due to him. The court evades a present settlement, 
and gives a deed of protection for tlirce years against the creditor to the debtor. 
TJie tlebior accepts it as a p/'a the creditor is wholly dissatisfied. Cases of 
this nature accumulate. The Arabs discuss the subject amongst themselves, 
consider thomsidves ill used in not being jiaid whilst their debtors liave claims 
against the Government, and resort to tlieir old course of extorting payment to the 
full measure of their demands. The question will arise in the end as to whether 
it is not due to the creditor that his just debts should bo paid to him by his debtor’s 
debtor. 1 presume before long this question will lie before the English Govern- 
ment. They will look to being paid, and if the intervention of flie Government 
be not employed, or is not effective, for the adjustment of their claims, their resort 
after a time will be to tho same measure they had been in the habit of pursuing 
witli suce,ess. 1 hope to see something done to avert this, else the opfiression 
towards the Nizam’s subjects will be renewed with the greater aud.aeify, because 
of tlie main rcipiisition of the hhiglish Government having been allowed to pass 
idly by and without any effect. 

“ In regard to the Nizam’s Government we luive recently seen it dismissing 
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Sultan Galib and his baud of 1,050 Arabs. I wisli this dismissal had been part of 
a system, and not the effect of His Highness’s resentment (I arn not complaining oi 
any wrong in that) for an offence offered to himself. The intention professed by 
the Government to reduce the strength of the Arabs has gained a snail-paced 
progression. One Syed Ali Geerbanee with a following of 100 Arabs has been 
dismissed by the Minister in part execution of his system. Since his succession to 
the ministry he has dismissed, inde])endeutly of Sultan Galib’s party, about 500 
Arabs. This would indicate sincerity in his professions, but wlietlier a simple 
dismissal from the service is any reduction of the strength of the confederacy 1 do 
not know. The Arabs dismissed from the service of the (government obtain service 
immediately with its subjects ; ami until perfect protection be provided for all of 
these by the laws of the country and the power of the Government it woukl be 
as hard to prevent persons hiring Arabs for the protciction of thc'ir })roperty and 
persons from illegal violence as it would l)e to })revent householders in (Cal- 
cutta from hiring chowkedars for tlieir protection 1‘rom burglars. 

“ We are very cjuiet, one good effect of the Resident’s late movement. Tins 
of course is temporary. The impression now existing will in time be effaced, atid 
the old course renewed. There are bazaar reports of plundering Rohillas being 
again abroad ; there is ground for presumption that llie report is false, as tlie 
locality assigned to the dojjiedations is said to be in tlie vicinity of the Contingent 
at Boden.” 

Englishman, J/ay 3, 1854. — The following is from Hyileral)ad, dated 19th 
ultimo : — 

“ In pursuance of the system I have mentioned, the Minister has arranged to 
dismiss 250 Arabs, half of Bafona’s command, and to recover from him the district 
of Amlia, on which he had some sort of pecuniary lien, 'riiis arrangement has of 
course been ma<le subordiuately to the payment of a portion of his claims on the 
Government. 1 understand that uj)on the whole it is a good financial measure. 
Since the accession of Salar Jung to the ministry 1,800 Arabs, including Sultan 
Galib’s party, have been dismissed. The Government lienofits by a reduction of 
expenses, but tlie dismissed Arabs do not leave the city. The Arab jemedars 
make room for tliem by dismissing the Mowulads, who, ladng in nothing lint drirss 
dissimilar to the Deccances, change their habiliments and are entertained in the 
new bands of Alegoles (mixed soldiers) now being raised by t he (aimmand of lln; 
Nizam to su[)ply the jilace of Sultan Galih’s.” 

Madkas SrEcTATOR, Mciif 3, 1854. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 
'lated 24th nltimo 

“ The dish.an<lment of Hussen Salih’s party will make the number of the 
Arabs disbanded since tin; accession of Salar Jung to office 1,900. He has also 
been successful in redeeming districts from mortgage. Of districts yielding rev<'- 
nue to the amount of 75 lacs of rupees belonging to the Minister’s department 
there was not one whoa be succeeded to office that Avas not mortgaged. He lias 
recovered 40 lacs of rupees of revenue, which now comes clear of all jiayments into 
the treasury.” 

Calcutta Review, No. XX i., Vol. XI. (1849)— Z/yi/cm/iai/ Papers. 
(P, •inied in conformity to (he RcHolution of the Court of Proprietors of East India 
SUick on the Srd March 1824.) 2. General Orders of the Nizam s Army. 

3. Hints on lrreyula.r Cavalry by Captain C. F. Troioer., 1845. 

No portion of India lias been more prominently put forward, or occasioned 
more discussion, than the Hyderabad State ; and such has been the extent to whi< h 
the affairs of that unliafijiy country have engaged public attention that for many 
years past the Indian Press has rarely permitted any act of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to pass unnoticed. Onr readers need have no ajiprehension of being involved 
in all the perplexity of these discussions. We have hitherto abstained from taking 
any part in it ourselves, and we are not now about to engage in it from any feelings 
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of a persona] nature. W(3 lia\'e no desire cither to excuse the errors of one party 
or to exag.n'erate the offences of another. Onr solicitude is solely for the ameliora- 
tion of the country and for the welfare of the people, and if we knew one party 
jnore capable than anotlier of bringing that about, to him we would point. Neither 
do vve intend on this occasion to enter u|)on any grave consideration of the govern- 
iMcnt or inisgovernment of the country, though when we do make bold to ‘‘ expa- 
tiate and confer on static aHairs'’ we sliall endeavour to preserve that dispassioruate 
impartiality which we sincerely feci upon this so iiiucli agitated question, 

'^^fhe task we liave assigned to ourselves lies in anotlier direction. Our imme- 
diate business is with the “Nizam’s Contingent,” its rise, progress, and present 
condition ; but before entering upon its bistory it is necessary as an introduction 
that we should make some few observations on the jirescnt aspect ol aHairs, and 
take a brief la'trosjiect of tlie eauses which have brought tlie Nizam’s Government 
into its present condition. 

^l\hcre is no pai t of India of whicli tlie reports aio so opposed to one another. 
They rcseinble the contradictions of the two knights on the subject of the shield 
Avhich was gold on one side and brass on tlie other. Each described truly what he 
saw, and only erred in supposing that to tie (lie whole. 

Tlie Hyderabad j)oliticians, like the Englisli knights, would aplHMr to see only 
one side of the shield. For wliile some zealous partizans, in their estimate of })er- 
sons, have rung the cliangi's upon tlu^ fully and incapacity of tin? executive (govern- 
ment, and shown a disposition to exaggerate failure or local enibarrassnicnl, tliere 
have been otliers equally ready not only to excuse all laults and Imiieidections, but 
to magnify every success, d’his ought not to l)e woiidereil at, seeing as we do 
every day tliat eulogy and invective may be had ibr the asking. There is, nnliappily, 
no longer any room for controversy on this ])art of tlu' ipiestion, lor the conviction 
of all parties whose ()]>|>ortmnties hav(5 allowed tliem to torni a judgment on tlie 
condition of iIk^ country, and on the charactms of the leading individuals at tlie 
cajiital, now yield to tlu* irresistible evidence of this notoiious iact — that in the 
iniiiisterial arrangement towards tlie close of tlie past year, wln^re, out of many 
selections one might have been ma(b‘ tliat incurred some risk only of being wrong, 
the choice has fallen in a <piartcr whicli cannot iiy any chanci' be riglit ; tliough it 
is l)Ut due to the nobleman to \yliom we refer to state that tlie ollice, instead of 
being of liis own seeking, is believc'd to have Ikhmi forced upon liim liy Ids master 
against his inclination, Itut if tlie Nizam have neglected all those persons who are 
ca[)al)le ol aiding liim, and shown Imt little wisdom in his recent selection of a 
]\Iinister, it must never be forgottmi with what lumcvoleiit motives he has, within a 
conqiaratively short jKoiod, disluirsed IVoin liis private tn\*isury, for the use of the 
State, the sum ol Iwo crorcs of rujiees. wisli could add lor the beiielit ol 

the State ; for, allliougli a))propriat(Hl no doubt witli the best inleiitions, it is 
lanK‘Mlal)le to i-etlocl that at such a time so large a sum slionid have lieen so injudi- 
ciously distributed as to tend to no perinaneut advaiitagc*, (‘illier in r(*trieving the 
embarrassments of tlio State or in alleviating the difliculties (d tlie eountry. 

spectacle of tliis ouce lloiirishing country — so peculiarly favoured by its 
climate, its fVutilitv, ami its situation, showing to what a height of prosjierity it 
might be brouglit under the managmnent of a just and humane Government — 
reduced to a state of [loverty, anarchy, and wretcheduess by the vices and aliuses 
of its rulers, iireseuts an instiaictive, tJiongh melancholy, object of* coniemplation. 

By what causes, then, it may be asked, lias this state of things been jiroduced 
in the Deccan? There lias been jieace in Southern India for the last twenty-eight 
yeurs. No liarliarous enemy has within that jieriod lavaged the country. Tlu‘ 
i loveniMiout has been allowed to rule in all important matters almost in its own 
way. Witli uninterrupted peace and security, with evervtliiiig in short that is 
cominoulv sujqiosed to ensure national pros])erily, how is it that the Nizam’s Goveni- 
nient, with its vast natural resources, has fallen into a condition of ruin and inisery ? 


“The disorders in the Nizam’s affairs,” Mr. liussell re(. 


1819, “ are not of re(*eiit origin. The Government of Hyderabad has not been in a 
secure or (iourisliiug condition at any period during the last seventy years.” Again, 
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when tlicpr(\sent iniiiisler/liujah Chnnclu Lall, succeeded to liis othce, in 1809, every 
department of the Oovernineut was already in a coudition teuilin^i^- rapidly to (hnurv/ 

The troubles owe their origin to circuiiistauces beyond the ('outrol of’ any parti- 
cular minister ; nor should blame be imputed to any man or set of men, tliougii 
of the respective merits of tlie several late ministers it may be observed that they 
would have lost notliing by following the favourite maxim of (he Kmpeior Akbar, 
who is said to have borne u])oii one of his seals ‘‘ 1 never knew a man lost U|x>n a 
straight road/’ The defect Ixdongs more to th(‘ system than to (lie agents by whom 
it is administered. Every administration for the last tifty years lias been oin} of 
shifts and expedients. Every department of tlie GovernmeJit lias become in coiise- 
(juenee notoriously eorrupt. liribes are given when eon t ract s are to b<‘ j>rociired. 
Bribes are given vvlien aeeonnts are to lie settled. And l^rilies arc given whmi dis- 
putes are to be adjudicated. Every siluatiou is sold, and thend’ore every situation 
is abused. No one aids from Iniinanity, no one acts from justice ; and as no one 
will interest himsidf for another gratuitously, nght.jiistiee, and infinence are alike to 
b(i pnrcliased. As no public officer is iua(a*essil)le to a biibe, the \vliol(‘ Govern- 
ment in all its various offices lias been linked together hy eorrnpt practices against 
the interests of tlie State. All being alike actuated by one only jiassioii, t]j<‘ thirst 
<d' gain, it is evident tliat where tJiis system is universal tlie tiovernmeut r//?/,s 7 ^ 
hecAune ()|)pressive, and the very foundations of justice and good rule he <h‘stroyed 
in every department of th(i Slate. Tlie base bemmes imdennine<l, and the Govern- 
nient in conseiinence iiiseenre ; for in policy as in archit(‘cture the rniii is the 
greater when it begins with the ioimrlation. ddiat tlie system is l>ad and injnrious 
to the int(‘rests of jlie country is ajiparent, were any evidonee wanting, in the oft- 
told tale of d(‘(*reas(‘ (d’ revmiiie, ihe misery and ojipressloii of the lower classiss, tJic 
iiiseeni'ity of life and property ; and, worse than all, beeanse lh(‘ sonv(‘e of every 
evil, the system ol aniieipating t1ie jHiblu: revemu‘, and of iarming it from year to 
year t(^ the high<*st bidder— [iroduciiig thereby a succession of colleelors or con- 
traetors over whom tliere is no check— who in many instances reside* at Ihi^ ea|)ital, 
leaving their duties in the interior to be performed by some inefficienl. and irrespon- 
sible de|)Ut v - who have no interest in the welfare of the cultivating classes h(*yoiid 
the current y»;\‘ir - and vvliose only aim is extortion in ordi*r to he prepar(‘d for the 
exae.d.ions which may at any lime be levied on them by tlie Govi'iniiKMit itself’. 
Instances miglit be adduced where the collectors liave in conseipienn* beconif^ so 
wealthy as to be enaliled to jna‘sent tlie Goveniniont periodically with ten and even 
twelve laklis of niiiees. 

But inst<*ad of atteiii]dlng to trace tlie source of the evil, or wasting lime in 
unavailing regrets at wliat can nev(*r be recalled, we will at once make this eonces- 
sion, that the weakness and disoi'ders of the H yderabad Government, irres[)e(ddve]y 
of tlie evil administration common to all Native States, are in sonu* degree the 
necessary eonseiiuences of the Nizam’s political situation, and that from causes 
arising out of an alliance witli us the Nizam is as inucli tlie victim as tlic autlioi- of 
the abuses wliicli we are iioav di'ploring. 

We need only point to the Ireaty of 1800 as one immediate eansi; of einlwir- 
rassment, by the conlinnal drain jnade on the revenues of tlie I’ountry for tlie 
niainteuauce of a contingent forc-e, eomineneing from tlie formation of’ tin* first 
brigade in 181o. And bowev(*r much this may have eoiitrihnteil to the advance- 
ment of our mutual interests, it has undoubtedly tembsl very niaterially to exhaust 
tlie treasury of one wlioin we professed to hefri<‘iid. By the Ireaty in ipn^stion the 
Nizam is humid to provide in time oi' //Air 0,000 infantry and 9,0()0 cavalry. ()ut 
of this engagenieut has arisen t/'nir of peacr I lie pr<‘sent exp(*iisive force, at a 
sacrifi(‘e of nearly one-tliinl of the revenm*, for we believe we* ar(» not wrong in 
estimating the cost of tin* (Contingent at 40 lakhs of llydi*rabad i u|)(5es, or about .‘>2 
laklis of (Jompany’s rupees a year ; and altJiongli our information may not be so 
correct in regard to tlie iiicoim*. of the State, — the accomits having for many years 
been aceonmiodated to circumstances, — we have no reason to estimate it at tin? 
present time at more than one erore and a half of flyderahad rupees. The result 
is au empty -treasury, lieavy delits, large arrears to the city troops, and no credit . 
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Let US not, however, mistake the nature of the evils and give our attention 
exclusively to tJie means of replenishing the treasury. Eixhausted as the finances 
are, we still think there are higher considerations eveJi than finance, and that the 
general amelioration of the country is of still greater importance ; for no gain on 
the score of revenue (;an ever ultimately compensate aClovernmcnt for the sufierings 
of its sul)jects, and for the numerous other evils of incalculable magnitude which 
experience has shown to lie insepai'able from the vicious system of native adminis- 
tration. 

In this situation of all'airs the great point Ibr itnpiiry is w'hethev any system 
can be devised for r(dieving the people from oppression, and saving the country 
from furth(!r depredation ; and whether there exist any means of adjusting the 
public finances, or of supplying llie present alarming deficiency in the revenue. 
The discussion of these several imporbint and very inviting (questions would exceed 
our limits. Jlut if on the subject of finance we come to consider generally the 
course which policy prescribes there can be but one o})inion. When the income of 
an individual falls off, he either contrives to increase’ it or he retrenches his expen- 
<liture ; or, rejecting this jirudent alternative, he becomes bankrupt. The same, 
principle applies to a (lovernment, and it is obvious that the Decc’an State has long 
Im^cu in the predicament of the imprudent man in all that regards tlie conduct of its 
affairs. If the income of the country is iaadequaf e to its exjienditure, if it cannot be 
increased and if the Stat(5 will not limit its expenses, ultimate ruin must be the 
t;onseque]ice. Relief can only be sought in a reducthm of expense, and if the 
Nizam would but conseiit to disband the greater part of the numerous inefficient and 
useless troops which are'upheld for a purpose avowedly of utility, but practically of 
mischief, great resources would unquestionably be found. 

Of these mercenaries, belonging to various tribes, there cannot be less than 
some 35,000 in aiul about the cajiital. They are at best but a turbulent body of 
adventurers, and on more than one occasion when clamouring for their pay liave 
shown themselves a mischievous and mutinous band. Several attetnpts have been 
made to rid the country of these people — a measure far more (easily devised than 
carried out, owing to the inability of the Government to pay them their arrears 
previouslv to discharging them. 

We are aware that our native friends are extremely ungrateful to the groat 
men in their neighbourhood who take the trouble of forming plans for their future 
welfare. They' hav(! an unfortunate propensity of being happy in their own way, 
and of managing their own affairs themselves. Hut if our common interests be 
Inseparable, as we believe them to lie, then the time cannot lie far distant when 
something must be attempted to retrieve the aflairs of this exhausted country. We 
would hope tliat some forbearance and moderation may then be shown, and even 
any little disphay of occasional petulance and fretfulness under his leading-strings be 
forgiven the Nizam ; for in stejiping in at tlio ])resent crisis (when moderate con- 
cession may conciliate and preserve) to mend the fortune of our ally we shall 
establish a reputation throughout India opposed to our reputed policy, and secure a 
certain advantage to ourselves by the continuance of undisturbed traiuiuillity in the 
Deccran. And if it be true that part of the mis(-hief is to be as(nibed to the 
Minister of our own elevation, who rulerl with absolute sway for thirty-five years, 
or in other words to our own interference, it is for that reason the more incumbent 
upon us to rectify our own misdoings. When tliat time shall arrive we hope to see 
our sincerity and disinterestedness practically evinced, not only in repairing the 
machine without destroying it, but also in mending the fortune of our ally without 
taking the opportunity of mend ing our own ; for the least that can be expected of a 
sell-constituted refonner is that his services shall be gi’atuitous. 

It is saiil that the Nizam wishes to conduct the affairs of his Government in 
person, and has been influenced by this feeling in his choice of the new Minister. 
We ho{)e not. lie tried it before and failed, not so much perhaps from natural 
incapacity as from the want of tlie requisite experience and information. Beneficent 
in intention, and by no means destitute of good qualities, he has the good of his 
people at heart, but the misfortune not to know how to accomplish it. Success in 
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sncli ciVcvunstarices l^s liopeloss. Me is popiilar, as lie (leservcs to nnioug los 
siibjects, for not only is he neither ernel nor oppressive in his <>\vn ]H‘rson, inneh 
lie 'may look on and allow it in others, but be never witnesses distri'ss without u 
desire to alleviate it. Yet let it at the same time be aeknowledge 1 that no op[>res 
sion is so severe as that wliich prevails in lax Governments, wlierv' ilie rich an^i 
powerful will prey U|)on the jioor and wea.k. Jrresolnlion and \aeillation ar<‘ hi- 
great defects. He has neither iirmness for tlie management of his ))eople, nm 
;d)ility and ))erseverance adequate to the administration of the linanees. liieapabir 
of foresight, his measures necessarily lail alter l>eing* ])Ushod to a e(‘rtain length, as 
much from tlic uurellecting manner in which his jilans are lorme<l as lioin his 
necessities wliich allow them no time to come to lierfection. In this way part ol 
ihe work is niisjiianaged, and the rest left undone, while his llhdigested jjhnis tend 
rather to confirm than to extirpate the evils they an^ intended to destroy. Hi" 
Hmusenuujts are of tlie most puerile kind, and the great obj(*ct of those about liim 
is to feed not only his jdeasures but also his vanity, by instilling into liis njind ihai 
nobody ean rule like himself — all the Avhile keei)ing tli(‘ car(*s and realities of 
g-overninont at a distance. Ills dislike of the English, their habits and manners, is 
well known ; and the minions about liim take good Ceare to keej) this hading ali\’e 
by not only alienating his mincl in every jiossihle wav from the English, but by 
iiiaking liiin believe that all that we do proceeds from iiiter(‘sted niotiv(‘s. He is 
consistent in notliing hut in his prejudices and in iiis opposition to (he vi(‘ws of tin* 
Resident. His chief objeet is counteraclion, and if it can be discovered that iheK- 
is one ])arty more acceptable to us than aiudlier, or one more attacdied to oin 
Interests than another, tliat in itsidf woidd l^e suflicimit to (‘xcite j(\*ilonsy, and to 
deprive him of tlie Nizam’s countenance and favour; for those: very (pialitii'S which 
would recommend a ])erson to us woidd be fatal to the Nizam’s couiidenc(.* in biin 
as a minister. In otlier respects he is said to possess an amiable disposition. 

But to talk to bim of the seiem^e ol’ goveinment, of the somces of najional 
|)rusperity, of the causes of natioual (leca}^ is to [dace befon^ tin* Nizam imagtvs 
which he cannot comprehend. His views of policy are very liinih‘<l. lnsl<*ad o| 
perceiving how much the prospei lty of liis subj(Hd-s woidd add to tlie stnuigth ol'his 
Government, his id(‘as would seem to be (‘onfined to maintaining (‘Verybody wilhfuit 
dimiimtioii of their niilawful gains, such even as are made by fraud. In this li(‘s 
the diflicnlty of regulating tlic linaiiees, because retrencliment would iiilerliuv willi 
>onio man’s job. Nor is there any imlication of his (‘vm* having medilaled, imndi 
as \ve believe* he desires it, any |>recise design for the wedfarc of his subj(‘c|,s or the 
[»ros[)(‘ri t y (d liis dominions. 

Nothing can Ik; uioik* jiraiseworthy than the rnlm’ of a country a^equainliiig 
Jiiin^elf with the coiicenis rd his own jicoph* ; and much as mie would naturally 
• iesire to ser* the* h.vgitlmate sovereign in the exma-iso of Ijis [troper hinctions, yet as 
inca|)acil v may l»e fidly as mischievous ns bad iidaait ion, we eonress our tia-pida I Ion 
at seeing tile reins of govermnent in such hands, and slioiild lx* v ei'v glad to see 
this amiable and well-meaning Prince retire into iIk* privacy ofliis jialace, and his 
sedulity diverted into a ehaiiuel more suite<l to his luil>ils and Ijcait ol mind. for 
while wo lielieve that his m'rors and wt/akiiosses proretMl moia* troni ihe la ad Hian 
ih(* lu'art, and are to be ascrilied lo liis jjosition, and that his ride* has iie\ei‘ bo<;]| 
(lisfigiired either liy designed cnu*lty or rapacity, yr.t sai great is his liniiditv, 
indecision, ami vacillation, tlial notwijhsiandiiig all his gaxKl iiilontions I he ( h)V(*rn- 
nieiit has bcconn* so ]>aralyzed and jiowcriess as scarr'cly any long(-r to poss(‘ss the 
means either ot doing good or preventing evil. 

Tiiat the macliine has been going downhill for the Iasi lifty ycaars is a melan- 
choly fact ; and lliat it has not already fallen |o |)ieccs excih‘s asloiiislimeni, — 
iliongh, looked at in (uie j)o!iit of* view, a clieering iidirreiuaniia v he ilra,vvti, i’or in so 
inueh vitality theie must be some princ!|)lc <>f goorl. And il tlu* Government, 
Ijithmdo so grossly niismanageil, could only be* (.‘xtiicated from Iis prc'sent (unbairass- 
merits, and placed under the direction of a vigorous riiiiid, a helter revenue syslein 
gradually orgaiiizefb op|)ression altogetlier abolished, and otlier gross (‘.rrors in llie. 
interior adniimsiratioii rectilied, there might yet be seme liojx' of establishing a. nmv 
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•nloi of tiling-'! at once and salutary. To carry through such principle.s, the 
I'huiiii.stration iimst he eiitrusted neither to the Nizam nor to his favourites, but to 
fiicu of dial actor and ca|)abi!ily, of active mind and energetic will; and if native 
insii umcnts of the rc'inisite qualifications cannot be found, recourse must he had to 
Eiirojieaii agency. AVhetlier the crisis .shall be for evil or for good depends, under 
I’n.ividonce, mainly upon ourselves. It will lie for us to sow the seed, yet w’lthout 
v.e('di]!g the grountl well ihe desired harvest cannot he looked for. 

lint it is Of little use, without the men to carry them out, to describe the 
measures for the amelioration of the country, d'he causes of the disorders are not, 
'Ac lielievc, irreinovahle, nor its finances irretrievahlc. The State possesses the 
resources, if it will only produce them, and make a wise application of them; but 
wiieii we look around for one to keep the tnachine in a right direction we find none 
oqiud to tlu' task. Tliere are no projeets, uo ideas. All is veiled in darkness and 
l•orl■^]»tion. There is jio plan for the lienefit of the country, d'here is only a sigh 
!'r>r the j-ast, and nothing I’oi' the future. Vet one would suppose that the switt 
shadows of coming events were sunicientlv ominous to startle the Government from 
its iiidoleuco. 

'riiere is a certain degree of ealaniity wliicli overwhelms the mind. The Nizam 
Avuuld Mp|iear to he reduced to this state. Yet lie has daily an example before him, 
as Ills ministers have had for tlie last ten years, tliat vigour lioih of mind and body, 
altlioiigli llie ordinary accompaniiueuts, are not always confined to youth ; hut 
however naieh tire llesldcnt may counsel and advise, however much he may resent 
;]io evils which ho daily witnesses, the more earnest, the more anxious, the more 
eager he is, so much the more must he feel his heart sink within him at what he 
encounters. Painful indeed must it he to one in such a situation to behold as it 
•verc the vitalily of the State gradually' disapjiearing before him. 

We are no advocates lor violent innovations in the original institutions of a 
jialive G'lveninient ; luit wliere corruption and venality have taken such root, 
notliiiig l(‘ss than a reform, which, commencing in the root of the State, shall bo 
felt llu'ougli the trunk and all its limbs oven to the minutest ramiiication, can cradi- 
■ale the exi.stiiig evils. To remove all imjuirity, to lieal all tlie wounds intlieted by 
'iiisrnle, the huge Augean stalile must be cleansed, — a task that might well dismay 
Jlercnles liiiiiself. AVe may then, and only then, to borrow happier language than 
iiir own, trust “tliat all tilings may continnally amend from evil to good, from 
good to hetler, and from better to the best.” 

AVe will now enter upon the history of the Contingent. 

It is a, TuatK'r of history that the Government of Mydinahad had been uniorfn- 
naic ill every war in wliich it had been engaged hetwceii tlie death of Nizarn-ul- 
Alnlk, the founder of it, who died in 1748, and the treaty of Paungul in 1790, with 
tin* -ingle exeeption of ix short eani{)aign against the ATaliraltas which Nizam Ally 
eondueted with somo success in 1701 ; and the result hat! in ev'cry instance hoeii 
alt( hded with a loss of territory or of revenue. 4'lic grandfather of the present 
Nizam liad good reason, from the nnfortimate results of tlie liatlle of Kurdla in 
1795, to he dissatistied with the conduct of his own chiefs and troops. Tlie few 
V', i!o did their duty were ill rewarded, and liic rest were sulfored to fall rapidly into 
*ieg!oct. Snell t:onduct might have been foretold from llie manner in which the 
trooos of that day were reciuited and organized. 

14)0 Nizam — reduced liotli in power and resources, irritated also by the 
iisasTioii.s results of the cam|jaign which he in a great measure attributed to the 
ihiglish, in Consequence ol' the two battalions then forming the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
F 'Vi-e, which had been sulisidizod from the llritish Government by the treaty of 
1 790, not being allowed to accompany him into the held — gave the first proof* of 
ids di.-satisfaction by infimating on his return fo the capital his wish that the British 
■I l oops shmild be withdrawn. TIio same feelings of ill-will which dictated this 
oioasure led him also to give his attention to tlie iuereasc and improvement of a 
iaige liody ot infantry commanded I'v an enterprising French olficer of the name of 
Ilaymiiud. It was the jxiliey of the French party to magnify the power and resources 
tf their own coniui v, and on all possible oc<‘asions to depreciate the character and 
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fredit of Great Britain. Tlie Fvcnclj corps composcMl tlic largos! and most ollioiont 
part of His Iligliness’s military cstablisliment, and after the peace the Ni/.ain, 
sensible of the value of their services and the importance of angmentiiig and im- 
proving the force, put g’reat ])0!ver into the hands of its cominaiidcr, and assigned 
territorial revenue for tlie regular payment of the troops. 

The Resident remonstrated against this proceeding. He liuiher remonstrated 
against the intention of sending a detachment to occujw a |)ost Immediately upon 
the frontier of our own ])Ossessions. 

The Governor General, deeply disquieted b\’ this last measure, after instruct- 
ing the Resident as to the line of conduct he Avas to |)ursue in endeavouring to pre- 
vjiil upon the Xizam to nicall the (hdaehmcnt, concliales as Ibllows : — 

“ These arguments, urged in tirm hut moderate and <“onei!iatory language, 
will, 1 hope, ])revail on the Nizam to eompiy Avitli my Avislies and acipiiesee in the 
recall of the detaehment. 1 deem this a point of the first importanee ; but ifhe 
should still persist in his determination to contiune it at Kuri)ah you Avill nd()])t the 
language of remonstrance, and ultimately aequaint him that, 1 shall in this event 
he compelled, Avith Avliatever reluctance, to advance a hody of troops toAvards our 
frontier.'’ 

At this critical juncture, an event oceurred, fortunate jauhaps for both [>ailies. 
The Nizam, alarmed by tlie rebellion of his eldest son, bastened to solieit aid and 
support of bis aneient allies, Avhose frieiidshiji Jn^ h;ul so recently slighted. An 
armed support Avas freely afforded, and for a time the French suffered negleet, while 
the English were treut<id Avith favour ; hut no sooner Avere tlie Nizam’s fears 
dispelled than his foiiner prejudiees returned, ami the French received every 
encouragement to recruit and improve tlieir toree. 

NotAvitlistaiidiug this tlie Nizam expressed liis willingne.ss to di.smiss ihi* 
French provided the Englisli Sidisidiary Force Avas inereaseil ; but the eomlitions 
of the arrangement were eonsidered ineompatible with otlier engagements, ami no 
ilceisive stiips Avere taken. In this dilfieulty a medium course suggested itsidf — 
that of encouraging English adventurers to enter the service of tin; Nizam, in the 
Inqie that they might he useful in counteracting the views of the French ; hut the 
expi.'dieut entirely failed, and little or no mlvanlage n?.sulted from it. d’lie J'lnglisli 
made no advance, Avliile Raymond’s corps grew np into a rc<>;u!ar and well-trained 
army. 

'riie French coriis, originally about lifteen Immlrt'd, had in a few years iiieieased 
10 eleven tlionsaml, ami in 171)8 aniomited to fourteen ihoiisaml men. willi more 
llian one hnmlrod ICnrojiean t)flieeis and subordinate's. Its disi'iplim*, ulllion.gli 
inferior in some respects to onr own army, Av.as far superior to iIk' infantry of oilier 
native powers. Tliere Avere lield-pieees to each regiim nt Avith a park of forty jiii'ces 
of ordnance and a complete eqnijiment of mililarv stores, togelher with a vvell-tiaiiieil 
body of artillerymen, many of Avbom wero Enropi-ans. Arsenals and fomidi ies' 
had been formed fur tlieir equipment, and evr'iy effort made wliieb coiild add to 
their strength and stability. 

These improvements had taken ]ilaee sni'sc'ipient to the battle of Kiirdla, ; Hu- 
when on lliat octamion Raymond, who had nearly expeiid<'d his amninnilion, sent 
to the magazine for fresh supplies, he Avas told liy the Nizam hiinst-lf licit “ as he 
was bound by contract to furnish amnuinition lie should not havi' any.” 

Tlie Frcneli corps, as constituted in 171)8, Jdi nied the only ellieient pai l of (he 
Nizam’s niilitary estahli.sJiment, and retained sm li a degrei; of asrendaney ov er llie 
eouneils of the sovereign as to he an ohjeet of serious alarm to lils .Minisler. Azini- 
ul-Omrah, the Minister to Avhoni the hnsiness of the State was almost wholly 
v-MUrusted, liad reiujatedly conj|ilained of tlnur overbearing spiiit and las inability to 
control it. ’Phe Nizam himself, allliongh at one time relnetarit to jiart Avitli his 
French adherents, began at length to jierceive that tlie actual poAvc'r ami resources 
of his oAvn Government Avere passing into the hands of a parly vvho.se growing 

* Tlie foimclry, a large mass of red brick, is yet to be seeu on a bill in the vicinity of llio 
Kesidency. 
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{iscetulancy mif'lit some tlay be turned ag.iinst himself. These considcration.s, added 
to the reasoning of his Minister, in the end prevailed ; and the Nizam agreed to 
a( Ce|)t tlie alliance of tlie English on their own terms. 

Negotiations were accordingly renewed with a view to place the English 
Governnicnt upon a more secure footing, and to induce the Nizam to abandon his 
French allies. The disposition of the Miimtcr continued favourable to the Englisli 
Government, and after some little difficult he succeeded in overcoming the pre- 
judices of his sovereign, and inducing him to give his assent to'a negotiation Ibr the 
dismissal of the French corps, and the increase of tlie English Subsidiary Force. 

M. Raymond, by whom jhe corps was originally fbrnuid, had died a few months 
pjfevions to this, and dis[mtes respecting a successor had occasioned serious dissen- 
sions among the troops. General Perron at length succ(,‘eded to the command ; and 
althoijgli an active and enterprising olbcer, and one well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the military art, his inHnonce was not of a nature to avert the fatal blow 
now it bout to bo inflicted on the French interest by the British Government. For 
this corjis, so long tlie source of annoyance and apprehension, was now sentenced tt) 
di.spei sitm, and the tiilents of its oflicors were unable to arrest its fate. 

In tlie latter part of 1708 a new treaty was formed witli the Nizam, by which 
the Subsidiary Force was increased to .six battalions of infantry, one regiment of 
i-avalry, and artillery in proportion. The Nizam engaged by tliis treaty to disband, 
the Frencli corps in liis service, and to deliver over its officers to the British 
Goveninient. 

The Nizarn and Minister, now both alarmed at the exorbitant power of tlie 
French party, were, as we wcue, anxious for tlieir removal from the capital ; bnt 
as the time apitroached, for their expulsion the Sovereign, either from the influence 
of intrigue or alarm, hesitated. 'I'lie Minister, swayed by fear, likewise liesitated. 
In a situation so important there was no time for refleetion. The Nizam and his 
Minister were comjiellod to make ehoiee between tlie Englisli and the French, and, 
as was to be expected, they ih'termiTied in favour of the English. A proclamation 
was issued by wliich the troops were informed that the Nizam dismissed the French 
ollicers from his service, and that the men were released from all obedience to their 
European ollicers. The sepoy.«, who were encouraged to submission by the promi.se 
• if future service under other ollicers, after some little Jiesitation laid down their 
arms, and the French ollicers surrendered lliem.selves as prisoners, the whole 
atfair oecupying bnt a few hunrs.^' Out of these materials arose various regiments 
called “ Line,” some of wliicli continue as a mockery to the present day. 

d'hus was the power and influence ot the French, wlio were on the jioiiit iil' 
erecting their staiulard at Hyderabad, completely annihilated in the Dekhan, and 
tlio Nizam, released from their control, rendered an etfieient ally of the Britisli, and 
enabled to co-operate with ell’ect in the war soon alter produced by the perlidy and 
restless ambition of Tippoo. 

'I’lie British Resident of that day deserves mention here as lieing tin- public: 
officer wild negotiated and coneluded the treaty by which this important service' 
was performeil. The British interest at the Court of Hyderabad liad temporarily 
devolved njion Captain (afterwards Colonel) James Aeliilles Kirkpatrick, and so 
high was the sense which Lord Moriungton entertained of Captain Kirkpatrick s 
services on tlie occasion that he recommended him as deserving of some mark of 
royal favour, lb' was subsequently appointed Resident on the resignation of his 
brotlic'r. Colonel William Kirkpatrick. 

I'liring- the war in Mysore such were the suece.ssful exertions to bring tin' 
Nizam’s coiitingcnl into 1 lie tield that the Governor General cleemed the subject 
wortliy of sjiocial notici*. 

‘■'fids foica',” writes tin' Governor General to the Homo Government in March 
17()!>, ■* imdci the general command of Mir Allum, formed a junction witli the army 
on the null Ff'lsrnai V ; and it is with the greatest satisfaction that I remark to 
your lIoMour.'d.lc Court the benelieial ellbcts wiiicli the Company have already 

* All intcst'snng luirrativc ..if tlicse pryemtin^s is given in Liishington’.s Life of Lord Harris. 
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derived from the recent improvements [?] of an alliance with the Court of 11 ydtnahad. 
'J’hc Nizam’s contingent actually ari’lved in the viilnity of Cliittur in a state oi‘ 
preparation for the field before General Harris was ready to proceed on bis uuu ch 
from Vellore.” 

In October 1800 Colynel Kirkpatrick, after a long and arduous negotiation, 
succeeded in concluding a new treaty with the Nizam, whereby the politic^al ties 
which connected the British Government Avith the State of Hyderabad were drawn 
together more clo,s(?ly than before ; while the money subsidy hitherto paid liy His 
Highness in defrayment of the expenses of the British troops employtHl in defence 
of his country was commuted for the territories since known as th<i i-eded districts. 
It is by this treaty that the Nizam is bound to I'urnish, in the evimtofa war between 
the contracting f)arties and a third State, a force, as before mentioned, of 0,000 
infantry and 0,000 cavalry ; and the first oCAtasion on whicli we find them employed 
appears to have been with the Hyderabad .subsidiary force under Colonel Stevenson 
against the Mahratta confederacy in 1803. 

On the death of Nizam Alii Khan in August 1803, iiotwithstanding the hostile 
designs of parties to excite commotions in the State, and to disturb the regular 
order of succession in support of Funid-un-Jah, the ycijinger son, Secunder Jah, 
owing in a great measure to the judicious measures adopted by (.Ailoiiel Kirkpatrick, 
succeeded to the vacatit musnud of his fatlier, without the slightest o|)position ; 
and the energies of the new Government were immediately directed to a vigorous 
co-operation with the Britisli forces against th<‘ common enemy. The jaiwer of the 
Court of Hyderabad, stimulated by the imremitted exertions of tlie liesident, proved 
eminently useful, and contributed in no .small degree to the st)eedy and glorious ter- 
mination of the war iti the Dekhan.’" 

'J’lie sudden death of Azim-ool-Omrah was the next oecasion, and the last of 
particular importajice, that exercised the vigilance and address of t^jlonel Kirkpal- 
rick. Numerous were the candidates who contendi'd for the high station of this 
intelligent Minister. In spite, however, of the active intrigues of the several 
competitors, Colonel Kirkpatrick was enabled to keep the appointment in suspense 
until he received the instructions of the Governor General ,on tlie sid)ject. 'rtie 
result is wadi knowm. 'I'he vacant ollicc was eonferred by the Nizam on lilir Alliim, 
a nobleman of the Court distinguished iKyond any other for his jKilitical sagacity 
and experience. 

In October 1805 Colonel Kiikpatrick died, and C.aptairi Sy<lenham w'as 
appointed Resident, in which olTice he continued until 1811, when he was succeeded 
hy Mr. (since Sir Henry) Russell. 

After the disbandment of the French force it became the fashion to maintain 
cor})s of infantry res<!mbling in some degieo those in the (/ompany’s army *, and In 
such an extent was this carried that the corps of women whicli mounted guard in 
the interior of the palace, and accompanied the ladies of tlie. Nizam's fainil\ 
whenever they moved, were taught to carry muskets, <lnims, Ac., .and to perform 
the manual and platoon exercises according to the Krencli fasliioii, 'I'wo hattalioii.s 
of females, of one thous.'ind ea(di, accumpanie<l the Nizam into tin' Held in 17!).5, and 
W'ere jtTesent at the battle of Kurdla, where, at least, they did not behave vvor.se 
than the rest of the army. The Inittalions vvere comm.'inded hy two of the principal 
fem.ale attendants of the Nizam’s family. The jiresent Nizam still maintains, an 
establishment of women ; and, however humiliating it may a{»p(.ar to the Enro[)ean 
mind, this corps may still be seen giving its sentries, presenting arms, and perform- 
ing duties which ought more projierly to belong to the regular soldier. It would 
pain the heart of some of our disciplinarians to see a sentry’s musket giving place 
to a smiling infant, or perhajis the infant on one shoulder, the musket on the other. 
But this, although a digression, is no imaginary picture. 

Some few years after this wo find the Nizam’s troops, con.sisting of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, located in Berar, having their head-rpiarters at Aurungaliad. 

• M. Perron, Scindia's Goneral, wrote to the French oonunandaiit of the fort of Allighur iu 
September ISO.'t — “ Nizam Alii Klian is dead, his son has withdrawn his army, and declared war 
rvgaiust the EnJtHsh. Fear nothing!" 
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The cavalry were of two descriptions — Circari and Jaghirdari. The Circari 
cavalry, by far the most numerous, were composed of small parties raised and 
commanded by different sirdars. The whole system was faulty in the extreme. 
The head of a Pagah would let out his party for a certain sum per horseman, for 
which sum, horse, rider, arms, accoutrements and ammunition were engaged to be 
furnished. Every casualty was to be borne by the owner, so that it was the 
interest of the horseman to avoid everything that would endcanger the safety of his 
horse. A muster master was appointed, but it was soon found that he not only 
imposed upon the Government himself, but connived at the imposition of others. 
The muster roll of the Circari cavalry gave 7,150, and of the Jaghirdari 4,340. 
But many of these horses had no existence but on paper. Of the Jaghirdar 
cavalry about 1,800 belonged to SalabutKhan, about 900 to Subhun Khan, and the 
remainder, in small parties of from twenty to a hundred horsemen, to different incon- 
siderable Jaghirdars. Of the infantry there w'ere about 3,000 irregular, and about 
5,000 regular. The irregular infantry were Circar troops, except one small corps of 
about 700 men belonging to Nawab Shums-ul-Omrah. Of the regular infantry two 
battalions, of about 900 men each, belonged to Salabut Khan, and the remainder 
were called the Nizam’s establishment of regular infantry. 

In the year 1804 a proposal was made to the Nizam to inaintain a regular 
establishment of the Silladar cavalry, similar to the Mysore horse. After some 
negotiation the Nizam consented generally to the plan, but as he objected to all 
those parts of it by which alone the efficiency of the establishment would have been 
ensured the proposal w^as necessarily abandoned, since without some satisfactory 
arrangement for the regular payment of the troops they would not have been at all 
superior to any other party of horse in the Nizam’s service. 

As may be supposed, the whole system of the Nizam’s military establishment 
was defective. The only way in which our influence could be u.sefully exerted was 
in keeping their numbers complete, in getting tliom more regularly paid, and in 
suggesting plan-s for their disposition and em[)loymont. 

The irregular infantry were lit for nothing better than the duty of sebundies, 
nor could anything better be expected of men whose nominal pay was five rupees 
a month, and that paid irregularly. 

The two regular battalions belonging to Salabut Khan were very respectable 
corps. They were commanded by an Englishman of the name of Drew, who bad a 
few other Englishmen employed as officers under him. The men were dressed like 
our sepoys, and armed Avith our muskets, and, what was of much greater importance, 
they were regularly paid. 

The Nizam’s OAvn establisliraeiit of regular Infantry was to us the most impor- 
tant part of his whole army. It consisted of six battalions, nominally of 800 men 
each, divided into two brigades, each brigade commanded by an European officer 
called a major, Avith an European adjutant to each battalion. The men were 
dressed and armed like our sepoys, and their establishment of native officers was 
nearly the same as that inairitalnod in our own native corps. Part of this establish- 
ment is said to have been brought to a respectable state of discipline ; but in conse- 
quence of the AvithdraAval of all supervision and control they soon lost not only the 
benefit of every improvement they had previously gained, but acquired most of the 
defects to which an establishment of the kind under a native Government is liable. 
They are described as being at one time incomplete in numbers, loose in discipline, 
badly armed, and irregularly paid. 

To make these establishineuts really effective, the Resident, who had early 
ajjplied himself to the organization and discipline of the Nizam’s troops, recom- 
mended that the number and respectability of the European officers should be 
gradually increased, the men Avell paid and regularly disciplined, supplied with arms 
and accoutrements from our own stores, and the general superintendence and 
control over the whole ve.sted in a British officer, who should exercise the necessary 
degree of personal authority, and keep the Resident constantly informed of their 
real condition. 

As no encouragement Avas then given to continue this proposed reform, the 
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Besident seems to have confined himself to inducing the Nizam's Government to 
introduce some system of regularity in the organization and payment of a few of tlie 
battalions at Hyderabad. 

Of the troops at the capital there were two battalions, with a small number 
of guns, in the old French lines, commanded by Major Gc(u ge Gor<lon. After liis 
violent death, effected in cold blood by a rebel, his brotlier ]\iajor Edward Gordon 
succeeded to the command. These troops do not appear to liave been in any 
way subject to the orders of the Resident, l)ut under the direct control of tlic 
Nizam’s Minister, by whom they were paid. In 1812 they mutinied for their pay, 
tied up their commanding offi(-‘er to a gun, and tlueatened to blow liim away 
unless their pay utis given them, together with a free pardon for tlieii' olfeiice. Botli 
were promised. Funds were sent from the Residency treasury. But the chief 
mutineers were punished, as the Residcjit considered tliat no promise should be Jield 
good which was exacted under such cii'cmnstanees. After tliis I lie battalions were 
reformed, taken under the protection of the Rosielent, and locateil in a new' canton- 
rneut near the old French foundry. 

This brigade,, subsequently designated the “Russell hrigade” out of compli- 
ment to the Resident, was permitted to purchase, under eertain arrangoments, 
ammunition and stores from the Company’s arsenal at Beeiindei abad. ’I'lie luigade 
consisted of nearly 2,000 men together with a train of one 2‘:l.-pounder, four 
fi-pounders, and two fii-inch howdtzers. 

In 1813 Mr. Russell induced the Nizam’s Government to allow him to disburse 
the pay of one battalion from the proceeds of the Peishkusli, and to e.xteiid the 
same arrangement to the second battalion as soon as it was completed. 

The attention of our Government ivas now' directed to etYect a reduction in the 
Nizam’s irregular battalions, and to supply their place with corjis Ibrrned on fin.* 
plan of the “Russell brigade.’’ While these arrangements were in progress for tile 
organization of the “ Russell brigade,’’ the Nizam’s regular inlantry in Berar was 
placed under the general control of the Political Agent in that quarter, who was 
assisted in his military duties by a staff otllicer under the designation of Brigadi* 
Major. Captain Sydenham w’as the Political Agent, and Lieutenant Parker, of the 
Madras cavalry, his Brigade Major. 

Considering the nature of the establishment as it then exi.steil, the nnmlier ot 
persons interested in keeping up tlic abuses of it, and the (lillicullies wliieli attended 
every attempt at innovation, quite as much w'as in a short lime done towards the 
aecomplisliment of a reform as could reasonably be expected, tJiougJi great care and 
constant attention Avere necessary to carry on the system of improvement, as well 
as to confirm tlio good which had already been elfected. 

The regularity with whicli the Political Agent succeeded in jvrevailing on the 
local Government to pay the troops in Berar was in itself an object of first-rate 
importance ; and tlie arrangements Avliieli be made for mustering the men, filling 
up vacancies, and si.i])[)lying stores were also liighly jiidieions. 

The Political Agent in Berar acted of course under the orders of the Resident 
of Hyderabad. The Resident, 'wliosc heart was in reform, was desirous that the 
whole of the six corps of regular infantry shouli] be kejit eonq.dete in imniliers. 
and in every respect put upon an ellieient footing ; lint as iiiueh time woidd 
necessarily be required for the adoption of the plan to its fullest extent, and as 
many diftieultics stood in the way, it w'as wisely determined, so as to avoid the 
danger of undertaking too much at once, to introdiiee the system gradually- -to 
limit the ininiedlate measures of reform to the four liatlaliuns which composed tho 
first aud second brigades — and to transfer the remaining battalions to tlie exclusive 
authority of the native officers of the local Government. 

The battalions w'hich were the best disciplined were the first equipped, and 
ammunition for the ordnance and small arms was now' for the first time suppliofl 
from the Company’s arsenal, though the supply was very judiciously restricted to 
those corps wdiich in all other respects were in a complete state of discipline and 
equipment. 

The condition of these corps might be traced in a great measure to the support 
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which they received from our political authorities, but still more to the individual 
character of’ their commanders. The class of men, too, were widely different, 
depending of course upon the care that had been taken in recruiting and selecting 
them, for the rate of pay was everywhere the same. The Russell brigade was 
ibrmt'd out of the finest men that Hindustan could produce, while most of the other 
regiineut.s were recruited with less care. Some of them were composed of the refuse 
of the old French corps, others again of the personal adherents of their several 
commandants, while it was well known that in some of the regiments their numbers 
were to be found ordy on paper. 

In 18 M lji(!utonant Hare, of the Bombay army, was appointed to the command 
of the Russell brigade, and, at the instance of the Minister, Rajah Chundu Lai, 
European officers were in due course appointed to the small bodies of artillery and 
cavalry atta(.*hc<l to the force. 

This l)rigadc, under the energetic measures of Mr. Russell, and through the 
skill and assiduity of Captain Hare and the officers under him, attained, as we shall 
have occasion to show, the highest state of efficiency, and formed the basis upon 
■w’hich the whole of tlie Contingent was subsequently organized. 

In Septendmr of the above year the following order was published to the troop.s, 
remarkal>lc only as l)eing the fir.st order issued on their new organization : — 

“ The divisions at present denominated cohorts shall be equally divided in two 
regiments, eacli to be cMjmpleted to the following establishment : — 



“ It being sujjposed that all European officers attached to a coi ps of this* kinu 
;ire already conversant with their duty in every respect, regulations — which of course 
would approach as near as possible to His Majesty’s or tliose laid dowui by tlm 
Honourable East India Company for the government of their troops — are rendered 
unnecessary. It is also expected that unanimity, the essential support of discipline 
and subordination, which is so necessary in every |)erson engaged in the military 
profession, shall exist in the corps. 

“ As soon as the regiments arc formed, it is to be hoped that emulation 
between the two corps will take place, d’he state that a corps is in with reg^tard to 
iliscipliue must redound or detract from the military character of the ollicers attached 
to it, although it is in the service of an ally of the Honovirable (k)m|»any ; yet the 
sanction and su[)port given to it by the lending of its officers antiiorizes that strict 
mode of discipline introduced into their native army, and for which fheir officers are 
at all tiim^s acctiuntahle, in what(>.vcr situation they may he placed. Among all 
nations every individual with an army is subject to the rules aiul regidatit)ns adopted 
by that army.” 

During the year 1815 tlie reform of the Russell Brigade was prosecuted with 
great industry and ])erseve ranee. A Brigade Major was appointed in the person ot 
( -aptain Jones, of the Madras army. Other nominations and appointments were 
marie to the European ranks of both commissioned and non-commissioned. A code 
of articles of war w as authorized by the Nizam’s Government, and other useful 
regulations introduced for the discipline and %vell-heing of the force in all its 
branches. The men were ruled by the best of all rules, the fear of punishment and 
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ihe hope of reward. Of the native officers we find the services of some “ dispensed 
with by His Hif?liness the Nizam,” others again promoted for “ gallant conduct.” 
Nor were the interests of the wliole as a body disregarded, for a proportionate 
increase was made to the pay of each grade, from the snbadar to tJie private 
re.spectively. 

About the middle of this year the brigade was ordered into the city to suppress 
a disturbance created bv the princes. Mobariz-ud-Dowlah, tlie Nizam’s voungest 
son, had proceeded to tlie extremity of seizing and confining a servant of the Resi- 
dency. (hiptain Hare’s brigade with two guns were accoidingly ordered into the 
city. As the force approached the prince’s house it was fired upon, for llie liouses 
on both sides of the road were occupied by armed men, wlio oiVered a deteniiined 
and formidable resistance. The brigade ]:tushed on resolutely, and witli their guns 
blew open two of tlie gates, l)Ut tliev found that within which otfered still greater 
obstacles than the gates without ; and after a sevei’e contest and an ineffectual 
attem])t to penetrate into the prince’s house the force was under the necessity of 
retiring, but not without considerable bloodshed and the death of an officer belong- 
ing to tlie Resident’s escort. 

The Nizam acted with great determination on the occasion. He enforced liis 
orders for imposing an effectual restraint u|ion tlie violence of Ids sons, diiected 
measures to be taken for approliending and punishing their associates, and in the 
end removed the princes to the neighbouring fort of (Jolconda. Under the imme- 
diate sanction of the Nizam’s own authority, tranquillity was soon reslored to the 
city. 

“Tlie following,” writes Mr. Russell in addressing Oaptain Haro, “are extracts 
from desjiafches which 1 have received from Mr. Secretary Adam, in reply to my 
reyiorls on ihc subject of the service on which a detaclimeiit of your brigade was 
employed on the 20th August :• — 

“ ‘ 'riie Governor-General perused with concern your report of tlie loss sustained 
‘ by Oaptain Hare’s brigade in the attack on Mobaruz dung’s lions(‘, and His Loril- 
‘ ship especially laments the death of Lieutenant Darby. The failure of fliat ]>lan 
‘cannot in any degree he ascribed to the conduct of the brigade, or of Gaptaia 
‘ Hare, who, as well as the other officers and the troops under his command, im-rit 
‘Ills Lordsldp’s a])probatioM for their steadiness, perseverance, and gallanftv under 
‘ very trying circumstances.’ 

“ I liave great pleasure,” .adds Mr. Russell, “ in being the channel ofconi- 
niiiutcating to you this honourable testimony to the eomluct of a corps in Avhose 
welfare T shall always feci tlie warmest anxiety, from private inclination as well as 
[uiblic duty.’ 

Tlie year LSHi gave an Invalid and Rension ostablishmoiit to the Russell 
Rrigade. d’ho sulijoined extract of the Resident’s letter on the occasion desei vits a 
jilace here, as exju’essing seiitiinenis highly lionour.able to his feelings, find sliowing 
the interest Mr. Russell continued to take in the child of his adoption. “ Having, ’’ 
coMcIudos Mr. Russell, “ the honour and juosjiei ity of the luig.-ide most ch'cply' at 
heart, I rejoice at this arrangement, as I do ;it every measure whu;h contributes 
to tlie advantage of tlie native officers .and men coinjiosing it. 1 request you will 
assure tliem of niy constant protection and .sujiporl. I shall always watch (tver 
their interests with the cordial anxiety of a friend, and J expect ol llicni in rctui n 
that tliey will cultivate a proper sense of tlie heiietit tli(;y enjoy, tluit they will 
emulate tlie sjiirit of their Kurope.an officers, .and that tlu y will distingnisli them- 
selves by the taitliful and zealous discharge of their duties both in quarters .and on 
service.’ 


To give importance to tlie occasion a salute of nineteen guns wfis fircil from the 
artillery, a fm-dc-joie from the infantry, .and all prisoners were released from coii- 
linement — a compliuient paid as niucli picrhajis to the Nizam’s Minister, fronl 
whom the boon ostensibly emanated, as to tlie occasion itself. 

Captain Hare appears to have understood the clnaracter of the n.ative soldier. 
He took ev(?ry opportunity of enconr.aging them by kindness .and consider.ation, 
stimulating their pride, and animating them by the liojie of reward. 
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As an indication of it, the following' order was issued on the occasion of his 
brigade pfirading for the first time with the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force : — 

“ TJh? coininatKling officer requests commandants will communicate to the 
officers and men under their command his entire approbation of their conduct and 
soldier-like a[)pearanee on parade the first time they have liad an opportunity of 
ap])earing under arms with British troojxs, and hopes they will proudly support the 
good character and opinion which they have gained. He iji consequence directs 
that there be no parados for excrci.se for ('ight days from this date.” 

in this year, Lieutenant Sothebv,'"' of the Bengal Artillery, joined the Russell 
Bi igade as commander of the artillery, l»eing the first artillery officer appointed to 
the Contingent. Of Lieutenant Sotheby, then a young officer, little could be known ; 
i»ut his intimate knowledge of all profe.ssional details soon became conspicuous, and 
inade him invaluable in his new ])o.sition. AVithout any facilities hut such as were 
dc.rivcsl from hi.s own personal exertions, he had everything to form and everybody 
to ijistruct ; and nothing but the most active zeal jvnd most untiring industry (for 
h(^ was a. painstaking man of laborious and minute arraTigernent) could have enabled 
him to overcome the difficulties against which he had to contend. Under this able 
officer the Nizam’s artillery was origijially organized, and to him is chietly to be 
ascribed whatever merit may be due for tlie state of efficiency which the Ordnance 
i)ei)artment in all its details is acknowledged to have attained, 

ToAvards the end of the year the Resident insjtected tlic bripide, when Mr. 
Russell, W'ho eamiot bo made to speak too often, ex])ressed liim.self in the following 
terms : — 

“ I have sincere ]>l(!asnre in assuring you of tins gratilicatiou which the per- 
formance of the Russell Brigade at tlie review yesterday morning afforded me. 
Their a|ipearaiiee and movements were in every respect as good as could he either 
(■X[>ccte(l or desired. I'u me, who have frequoiitly witnessed their progress and dis- 
cipline, and wdio know the skill and industry which have been tmiployed in their im- 
provement, this was only a eonlii niation of the opinion 1 already onttntain ; hut I 
licard several experienced officers who were <m the ground, undAvho luul notliad the 
.same ojtjKU lunities of knowing the brigade that 1 had, imanimonsly speak in the 
liigliest t(o-ms of their proticieiicv. I re(piest tlunefore tliat you will accept my 
congratulations and my thanks, ami that yon will have the goodness to convey the 
exjtression of my applause to all the officers and men of tlie brigade.” 

In the same year (ISlb) the subject of a reform of the Nizam’s cavalry W'as 
brought under the notice of the Supicme (lovernment, for the incursions of the 
Biiularries re(piired that sonic vigorous measures should he adopted for the protec- 
tion of Berai'. As tlie I’indarrics were famed for their prolieiency in the art of 
nmning away, so it hecame essential to organize troojis that could run after them ; 
for rapidity of movement was all that was necessary in the contest with those 
plundering ad venturers. Irregular cavalry, effieient, ami equipped for rapid movement, 
were tlie (lescri|)tion of troops required; since tlu? constitution of regular troojis unfit- 
ted tlieiii liir compel iiig w'itli ihequick ami desultory excursions of the I’indarrie horse. 

The Nizam’s own establishment of cavalry, as it existed in Berar, increased 
the e\ ils whicli it was einjiloyeil to siqipress. The troops were as much dreaded 
]iy the jioaeealile iiihahitaiits whom they were sent to protect as were the Pindar- 
ries ; ami the province itself suffered iiitiiiitc distress from tlieir depredations. The 
resources of the country were neglected, tlie [loorer peiqile ojipressod, and tlie rnili- 
1aiy force capable only of mischief. Such were the evils of the native system, 
requiring the strenuous interference of our political and military authority to cheek. 
Some jiarties of the jaghirdar cavalry were nevertheless snseeptible of improvement 
as having a better description both of men and horses : these it was proposed to 
select, to form them into light ami elVieient trocqis, and to remodel them upon anew 
and im])ioved system under Furopeaii control. 

The general principles were to provide for the immediate organization of 7,500 
cavalry in Berar alone. Rajah Govind Bukhsli, wlio then exercised chief authority 

* Now Major Sotheby, e,B., Retired List. 
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in Berar, was called upon to furnish the greater portion. Some reluctance was at 
first shown, but after rather a lengthened discussion the Rajah acceded to the 
propositions of the Resident, which were negotiated by Captain Sydenham with 
great zeal and intelligence — qualities that were conspicuous throughout the whole of 
that officer’s proceedings. Tlie Rajah consented to furnish a body of 5,000 cavalry 
for the 2 >rotectiori of Berar against the Pindarries ; but as that ntunber could not be 
immediately organized the party of Mysore hoi se then in the Deccan were retained 
for the defence of Berar, for they Avere of a superior description to the Nizam’s own 
cavalry, being (*omposcd of men who had learned in the school of Ilyder and Tipi)u 
the duties of light troops. 

The portion of the Jaghirdar horse were to be furnished, the greater jiart liy 
Salabut Khan, and the remainder by other parties in Berar, to be under the orders 
of Nawab Futteh Jung Khan, a leader of approved courage and fidelity, and a near 
connection of Salabut Khan. 

So many important considerations, botJi local and personal, won^ involved in 
this reform as to render the accomplishment of the task one of no litthi difficulty. 
The Nizam it was known would throw inq)ediments in the; Avay, for it was Ins 
habit to oppose every measme {)roposed i)y us, without reference to its intiinsic 
merits. There was the jmssibility also of exciting the of>|>osition of the Minister, as 
hivS concurrence in these changes would naturalfy draw upon him the violent hostility 
of all those powerful chiefs whose emoluments would be curtailed by tlie proposed 
alterations; for every abuse requiring to be corrected Avould necessarily be attended 
Avitli {tecuniary loss to some person or other. Added to these (‘onsidercations was 
the fear of woumling the pride ot the chiefs in ])lacing them under British officers. 
The success wliich had attended the officering ot tlie infantry was considered by no 
means conclusive, since tlie character and the habitsof the jiersons composing that Ibrce 
were essentially dilferont from the mass of those, of whom the cavalry would be formed. 

But the two piincijial objects necessary to a |iro|)er consfitution of the forci? 
were its ))aynient and the placing it under efficient command. Any |)lan of reform 
undertaken without the security of these two measures would be found totally nugatory. 
These being accouqdished, there would be no dilliimlty in surmounting all other 
obstacles, and introducing such minor (irovisions as might be thought necessary. 

The plan was at length submitted to the JMinister, who agreed to its adoption. 

Tlie jaghirdars and others were required to [lay tlieii’ troojts with [lunctualily ; 
and as the gi'e;i,ter portion of thi’in beloug<;(l to Salalmt Khan it was antieijiated, 
from* the arrangements already introduced by that chief, that a regular system of 
jiaymeut might be depended on. No change was necessary in regard to the pay- 
ment of the Mysore horse, as funds for that pur[»ose were already provided from the 
Resident’s treasury, and the amount rejiaid l>y the Rajah id’ Mysore. 'I’he troops 
AA'ere guaranteed the continuance of tlu'ir long-estahlished usages and customs, 
d’he pay td’ eaeh silladar hor.sernaii was fixed at 10 Ilyderaliad rvqxes. Kveiy lionse 
killed or disabled on service was to Ijo paid for hy the State. And othi'r lieneiieial 
arrangements were introduced, whicli made the situation of both native ollicers and 
soldiers more advantageous, more creditable, and more secure in eveiy rosjicet. 
With all classes the pro|)OS(‘d plan Avas extremely |)Opular, and the serx iee soon be- 
came, as it has been over since, one of niucli request aniongiiativcs of respectability 
and idiaracter. 

The next point for consideration, and one requiring much circmnsjieetion, was 
the seleiition of a Fiirojiean oificcr pos.se.s.sing the various qualilieatiims neccs.sary 
to the efficient discharge of the delicate and arduous fuiietioiis of tlie chief command 
of the jiarty ; for although for ordinary and internal ])ur[)oscs the command might 
still be exercised by the native officers, yet the cavalry would neitlier be (ilaced 
U])ou a respeetalile footing, nor maintained in efficiency, nor lunployed witli any 
advantage to the State unless commanded ami led by Kiirojiean olliiiera. 

Alluding to the description of officers required with irregular cavalry, Mr. 
Russell, as Ave gather from a small jmblicatioii at the head of this article, thus 
exju'esses himself : — 

He would have to lead and direct them on all occasions, to guide them by 
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his knowledge, and encourage them by his example ; and above all he W'ould Inave 
the difficult task of surmounting the prejudices of caste and religion, and reconciling 
the men to act with cheerfulness under his authority. But for tliis duty, difficult 
and complicated as it is, I have no hesitation in recommending Captain l)avis. The 
iniegiity of his character, his known gallantry and enterprise, his temper and 
experience, his habits of personal activity, his acquaintance with the language, 
jnanners, and prejudices of the natives, ahd his skill in their peculiar inodes of 
hor-semanship eminently quality him for such a charge.” 

The direct superintendence of the troops in Berar had been previously vested 
ill the Political Agent there ; but in 1817 the system was luodilied, and the cavalry 
and infantry were respectively placed under tlie immediate command of two officers 
of tJie Company’s service specially selected for the duty, — the general control and 
direction of the wdiole still remaining with the chief political oflicer on the spot, 
Avhose authority was to be exercised on the same principles which regulated the 
authority of political residents over officers commanding subsidiary forces. 

Major Pitman, of the Bengal army, who accompanied Mr. Elphinstone in his 
mission to Cabul, was nominated to the general command of the Nizam’s regular 
infantry in Berar. The war which was close at hand prevented any immediate 
reform, but at the close of it he commenced with rather a severe hand, — forcing 
some ot the old European officers to retire on pensions, replacing them by Company’s 
officers, and driving most of the old men out of the ranks, but producing thereby 
a result which raised the regiments to a level with those in the Company’s service. 

Captain Davis, who had jireviously commanded one of the battalions ol the 
Russell Brigade, and who, as we have just shoAvn, had been strongly recommended 
by the Resident, was appointed to the command of the cavalry brigaihj, composed of 
four risalahs of i ,(K)() each. To Captain Davis was left tlie exociUiou of all the 
details for carrying out the proposed plan of reform in the cavalry, and, that nothing 
might imjjcde the progress of the good Avork, he Avas allowed by the Govorrior- 
Ciorieral to select his own instruments to aid him in tlie important and difficult 
undertaking. The undermentioned officers Avere accordingly appointed : — 

Lieutenant H. B. Smitii INladras army. 

Captain Pedlar ^ 

Lieutenant Wells v Bombay army. 

Lieutenant John Sutherland ) 

Through the exertions of Ca|itain Davis and liis officers, this force on the 
breaking out of tlie I’indarrie campaign Avas considered sufficiently organized to 
take its place Avitli the army under Sir Thoinas Hyslop. Their services tlirougliout 
the war Aveie “most exemplary,” ;iiid afforded an opportunity of showing the ilis- 
eermnetit wliich had guided Captain Davis in his selection cd’ the oflieevs to serve 
under him. 

Ill the same year a small regiment of native ea\'alry of .300 men Avas organized 
on tlie plan of our regular cavalry, attached to tlie Russell Brigade, and tlie com- 
mand of it given to Captain Jones, the Brigade Major. 

The plan of lending English officers to discipline the troops of our native allies 
Avas at one time considered of very doubtful policy, and was at first proceeded on 
with caution ; hut after a time, the. ground being supposed safe, it gradually 
enlarged, and in the end extended tlirougliout the Nizam’s l egnlar army. But this 
reform Ai^as not effected at once, nor without difficulties fliat might nut have been 
overcome but for the enlightened views of the Brifish Resident Avho then watched 
over our interests at Hyderabad, directed and supported as he Avas by a correspond- 
ing spirit at tlio Presidency. 

Cn this subject avc find among the Hyderabad papers the following letter from 
the Home (Toveriiment, under date the 3r(l April 1814 : — 

“In our despatch of the 23rd December 1813 Ave apprised you of our inten- 
tion, at a future period, to communicate our sentiments upon the subject of 
encouraging our allies to form regular battalions, disciiiliucd after the European 
methods, and commanded by British officers.” 
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2. “ We have subsequently given to tliat subject all the attention which it«s 
importance required ; and, upon full consideration, we are led to apprehend more 
danger from the extension of the European system of military discipline amongst 
tlie troops ot the native powers than we can expect to derive from their services.” 

3. “To the superiority of European discipline is to be attributed the estaldish- 
meiit of the British empire in India ; and in projmrtion as that discipline is extended 
amongst the natives not in our service we must consider the power avc have acquiretl 
exposed to hazard.” 

4. “The various contingencies which occur in the conduct of the affairs of so 
large an empire as we possess in India have at all times made it advisable to avail 
ourselves of the assistance of native troo|)s not actually in our servi(^e, and t<* 
place them upon such occasions under the command of officers belonging to the 
Company’s army.” 

5. “ But we look upon the adoption of such temporary expedients in a ver y 
different light from the establishment of a system formed for the express purpose 
of introducing hhiropcan tactics, in all their regulations and details, into the armies 
ot any of the native Governments.” 

6. “ In extending our subsidiary alliances we have not been insensible to the 
risk ot increasing our native force beyond that proportion of European troops which 
ought always to accompany every augmentation of our Indian army ; but we felt at 
the same time that tliere were circumstances connected with those subsidiary alliances 
which counterbalanced the evil they were in some degree calculated to j)roduce.” 

7. “ The subsidiary force absolutely constitutes a part of our owm army, is 
entirely under our own cojitrol, and can be changed, or even witlulrawji, at the dis- 
cretion ot oTir own Government ; and although it is suj)ported at the (rx])ense of our 
allies, allordijig them protection and authority whilst in amity with us, it gives them 
no strength in the event of hostile disposition.” 

8. “ It appears to us that the proposed plan, without the advantages which 
liaye been stated, is liable to all the (dtjections which can be urged against the sub- 
sidiary system : and whatever weight may be due to the o|)inions that have been 
brought forward in its support, the possible consequences of its establishment we 
deem ot a niagiutude sufficient to deter us from authorizing its further encourage- 
ment, particularly with reference to the artillery, an arm in which it ought to hti 
our policy not to extend the knowledge of it to the natives.” 

0. “ You will observe liy their military desi)atch of the 8th November 1814 

that the Court of Directors are thoroughly impressed with the necessity of prevent- 
ing the absence ot our Eurojioan oflicers from theii’ regimental duties. The gradual 
reduction vvliich they have ordered in the number of those offictus in itself consti- 
tutes a suHicient reason for not allowing them to serve with the native powers.” 

Again in January 1818. — “The doubts,” the ('ourt observe, “ which wi; have 
tormerly exjtressed as to the {Policy of encouraging, generally, the piinces in amity 
with us to maintain large bodi('s of regular infantry are by no nueuis removed.” 

The Court appear to have liad in mind the tailure of a similar scheme in 1 775, 
wlien the assistance of British officers being gran toil to disci|)line the Dude troops 
it was found neces.sary in less than .two y^cars to discontinue the plan, for the follow- 
ing reason.s recorde<l by Warren Hastings on the 5th May 1 777 : — 

1st. “The superior pay and (mioliunents enjoyed by the officers in the 
Nawab’s service excited murmuring and dissatisfaction among those who remaimsl 
m the Company’s service, and by discouraging their zeal and attention to their duty 
tended to the general relaxation of discipline.” 

2nd. “ ’I’lie w'ant of effectual chcadcs had been deeply felt, the ]irinciple of 
moderation which sliould actuate the conduct of officers in tlndr public disburse- 
ments having been found to have little influence wdion the ex[)cnse was defrayed by 
a btate on which they had no natural and permanent dependence. Hence the 
burthen had become too enormous for the Nawab to bear.” 

3rd. “ The service having been tt)0 remote for tlie British Government to 
observe and restrain all abuses in it, local interests were acquired, and o[»poi'tunitics 
of making undue advantages afforded.” 
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4tli, “ The officers employed on this service being exempt from the Articles 
of War, the British Government had no further influence over them than such as was 
created by a dread of losing their profits, which alone was insufficient to restrain 
excesses proceeding from the same principle.” 

This reasoning, even if suitable to the transactions of 1777, could not, with 
reference to the great change in our political position in the course of fifty years, 
be applicable to 1818. And here we may pause to inquire, where might we now 
be, had the several schemes for the advancement of our Empire in the East been 
moulded upon results dependent on accidental circumstances of fifty years previous ? 

_ While these views, expressed in a strain of timidity, were finding their way to 
India, the reform of the Nizam’s military establishment was still persevered in ; for 
already had the Governor-General given his sanction to the employment of British 
officers in His Highness’s service. To withdraw them would have been unwise, as 
without Etiropean control the corps would soon have become disorganized and have 
sooner or later reverted to their former inefficiency under European or East Indian 
adventurers. British officers were continued. At the recommendation of the Resi- 
dent, King’s officers. Company’s officers, and individuals not in either of the services 
were appointed. These last mentioned officers were, as they continue to be, 
designated “ local officers.” As early as 1823 we find as many as one hundred 
officers in the Nizam’s service, forty of them local officers. It will be shown that 
at a subsequent period the employment of King’s officers w^as prohibited, and at a 
still later period the prohibition was extended to local officers. 

A question very early arose in respect to the rank which local officers were to 
hold in the service, as since the employment of King’s and Company’s officers in 
the Nizam’s service the relative position of the local officers had become materially 
changed. It was determined that officers holding King’s or Company’s commissions 
should take precedence of those who had no commissions ; but, with the view of 
consulting the feelings of the latter class, every proper care was directed to be 
taken against local officers being employed on detached duty with any of the junior 
officers of the King’s or Company’s service. 

As it was important that the Reformed Troops should be regulated in their 
discipline and in all their internal arrangements by the same principles which pre- 
vailed in our own army, a code of articles of war, similar to that furnislied to the 
Russell Brigade, was made applicable to the Berar infantry. 

In June of this year, wlien Sir ’I’homas Hyslop, the then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras Army, apumed the general control of political and military afl’airs in 
tlie Deccan, the Nizam’s army was supposed to consist nominally of about 70,000 
men, though probably not more tlian two-thirds wercj actually kept up ; and even 
of that proportion the only useful part were the reformed horse, and the establish- 
ment of regular infantry, and those only because they were paid, clothed, and armed 
through British influence, and controlled by the ability and exertions of British 
officers. 

The reformed horse, consisting of 4,000 men, under Captain Davis, >vere sta- 
tioned in different parts of Berar. Its organization had now been completed. And 
the gallant affair which liad recently taken jilace in Khandeish afforded practical 
proof of tlie value of the services Avhich might bo expected from it. A party of 600 
men under the personal command of Captain Davis, after a rapid march of fifty 
miles, charged a body of Trimbukji’s adherents near four times their strengtll, 
strongly posted, and prepared to receive them. The enemy was almost immediately 
broken and repulsed, leaving some hundreds killed and badly wounded on the field. 
Both Captain Davis and Captain Pedlar, the only one of his European officers who 
had then joined him, received severe wounds. 

The Nizam’s establishment of regular infantry, as before stated, consisted of 
six battalions with artillery attached to them, of which two were stationed at 
Hyderabad and four in Berar. 

The two battalions at Hyderabad composed the Russell Brigade, commanded 
by Captain Hare, The men were chiefly Hindus, natives of Hindustan. They did 
no duty in the city, nor with any other troops in the Nizam’s service. In name 
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alone did they belong to the Nizam. They were paid regularly every month from 
the Resident’s treasury, and considered themselves as Company’s troops. For all 
practical purposes they were as much so as those on our own immediate establisli- 
ment, and could be made quite as useful ; for under Captain Hare tlie Russell 
Brigade had by this time attained the highest state of efficiency. 

The four battalions in Berar had not had the .same advantage.s as the Russell 
Brigade. They were well .spoken of, and when employed on service had done their 
duty. They were coinmanae<l by European officers, and disciplined and ecjuipped 
like our own troops. Three of the battalions wore said to be in good order, but the 
fourth, of which the commtmd was at that time vacant, was from various circum- 
stances not in sucli good condition as the other three. Captain Seyer, of the Bengal 
Army, who had highly di.stinguished himself in the Nepal W'ar, in which he was 
severely wounded, was subsequently appoiiited to this vacancy. From this and 
Major Pitnmn’s appointment great adYtintage was anticipated, and ultimately the 
Berar infantry became part of the present Contingent. 

There were, Itesides, the troops under Salabut Khan, a chief who had always 
been distinguished for liis attachment and fidelity to our interests. They consisted 
of 1,.5()0 horse and 2,000 infantry, paid from the produce of the jaghirs held by 
him under the Nizam’s government in the neighbourliood of Ellichpur. Salahut 
Khan’s Horse, although not equal to the Reformed, were the next best in the Nizam’s 
service. 

The infantry composed a brigade under the command of Captain Lyne, of the 
Company’s army. Tj»e men approached in discipline to our own troops ; but the 
inveterate abuses which e.visted in the corps, the number of officers and men whom 
it had been found necessary to discharge, together with an irregularity in their 
payment, had prevented so great an improvement being accomplished as might 
h.ave been desired. They were in consequence not in a condition to act as regular 
troops with our army. 

All that could be expected therefore of Salabut Khan’s cavalry and infantry 
was that they should defend that part of the Nizam’s territories contiguous t(» 
Ellichpur. 

No brigade in India was more highly disciplined, or more complete in appoint- 
ments, camp equipage, and bazars, than the Russell Brigade. It accompanie«l the 
army to Malwa in 1817, compo.sed part of Sir John Malcolm’s division at the battle 
of Mehidpur, and the records of that day show that no corps was organiz(Ml on 
better military principles, or better performed its duty. “ The Commauder-in- 
Cliief,” as we gather from a General Order of that day, “ notices in the highest 
term.s of praise the steadiness, courage, and di.scipline of o o o o o o «> 
and the Russell Brigade under Major Hare.” And among tJiose officers who in 
General Orders received the public thanks of the Oommander-in-Chief we find the 
names of Captain Hare, comniatiditig the Russell Brigade ; ( 'aptains Larride and 
Currie, commanding the 1st and 2nd Regiments, Russell Brigade ] and Lieutenant 
F. S. Sotheby, commanding tlie iirtillery, Russell Brigade. 

Most of the other regimenis co-operated with divisions and det.achments of tlie 
*"’ie Ellichpur brigade served with Colonel Deacon’s detachment, 
^iment witli Major I’itmau’s, Captain Blake’s witli Major Davi.s’.s. 
c*>rps approaclied in discij)line to the Russcdl Brigade, nor, with 
the exception of Major Fmser’s and perhaps (Japtain Blake’s, were they disciplined 
in a degree to admit of their taking their place even in brigade. 

During this year the Reformed 'J’roops were frequently employed against tln^ 
strongholds of bands of freebooters known by the names of Kaiks and Bhils, who liad 
long infested tlie province of Berar, and whom it was strongly suspected the local 
officers of the Government secretly encouraged in order to share in the plunder. 
The gallantry of Jemadar 8haik Kader Bukhsh, with a party of two hundred reformed 
horse, was conspicuous. Dismounting his small party, he stormed and carried a 
strong ghurry sword in hand. 'ITie troops under Major Pitman were successfully 
employed in reducing the fort of Urjingaura, and detachments under Major Fraser 
and Mrqor Elliot respectively were employed at different times in similar operations 
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and always with equal success. A party of reformed horse under Lieutenant John 
Sutherland likewise distinguished itself against the garrison of Newas. The gallant 
conduct of Lieutenant Sutherland and liis party was thought deserving of being 
brought to the notice of the Governor-General ; and in order to encourage and 
conlirm the spirit of einulation which the example of Captain Davis and Ids Euro- 
pean officters had infuscjd into their troops, the Resident forwarded letters both from 
himself and Rajah Chundu Lall to the several native officers of the party, who 
were respectively addressed by the title of Khan and Rae, a})plauding their gallantry 
and good conduct on the occasion. 

in March 181<S the following order was issued by Brigadier-General Sir John 
Malcolm : — 

“ Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm cannot allow the separation of so large 
a party of the Russell Brigade from his ft)rce as that ordered to inarch to-morrow 
without expressing his great satisfaction with the conduct of the corps since they 
were first placed under his orders. 

“ 'iriie Russell Brigade have received the thanks of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the reward due to their discipline and gallantry on the 21st 
December. 

“ It remains only for Brigadier-General Malcolm to state that since they 
formed part of his division he had uniform cause to observe that state of excellence 
which it has attained. He also offers his best thanks to Captains Larridc and 
Currie, commanding the two battalions of the brigade, and to Jjieutenant 8otheby 
in charge of the ordnance, lie lias in the course of the service had frequent occa- 
sions to observe ami applaud the zeal and activity of these officers. 'J’he Brigadier- 
General must also express his particular thanks to 8nrgeon Mickle of the lirigade 
for his great attention to the sick and wounded. He also begs that Brigade-Major 
Tuckei- and the other officers of the brigade will accept his best acknowledgments 
for their officer-like behavioiir throughout the campaign, and begs that Ids thanks 
may be conveyed to the native commissioned, non-commissioned, and privates for 
the cheerful alacrity with which they have uniformly performed their duty as soldiers 
during a period (d’ trying service.” 

As wc; ouglit not to deprive the Russell Brigade of any of its justly earne<l 
laurels, we must add to that of others the high testimony of the Most Noble the 
Governor-General to its efficiency and good conduct. 

“The retuni of tlie Russell Brigade,” writes Mr. Secretary Adam in address- 
itig the Resident, “ to the dominions of His Highness the Nizain affords the Gov- 
«-rnor-General an opjMirtiinity, of winch he gladly avails Idinself, to ex[)ress his entile 
approlialion of the services (d' that valnabic corps during the operations of the late 
campaign, and the conlial gratification His Lordshi|) has derived from the honourable 
testiinony borne to the merits of (hiptain Hare and the officers and troops under his 
command by His Excellency Ijieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hyslop, and by 
Brigadier-General Sir John ^Malcolm, under wliose orders the Russell Brigade has 
been acting since tlie return <d' Sir Thomas H yslop to the Dekhan.” 

“ You are requested to hriug to the partleidar notice of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government the. just and favourable sense entertained by the Governor- 
General, and hy the officers under whose immediate eommaml it has acted, of the 
gallantry, cnndmd, and efficieney of the Russell Brigade, ami comninnicate tliese 
sentiments to Cajitain Hare and the officers ami men composing the Russel! Brigade.” 

During this year (1818) Captain Eedlar had the satisfaction of adding to the 
reputation <d' the reformed horse liy bringing to notice the individual gallantry of the 
native officeis of his risalah in an affair at Nagpore. Each native officer was 
rewarded by being addres.sed on the part of Government by a title one degree 
sujKnior to that which he had liitherto held. The services on another occasion of 
Sliaik Zultikar AHi were distinguished by the approbation of the Governor-General, 
and rewarded by his being promoted to the rank and pay of first jamadar. 

The coiidiict of Lieutenant John Sutherland was again conspicuous against a 
party of rehels, ui>oii which occa.sion the Resident recorded his sense of Lieutenant 
Sutherland’s intelligence, promptitude, and gallantry, and of tlie fidelity and courage 
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<■>{ Jamailar Shadlii Khan and the brave men under liis command. The Resident a( 
the same time broiiglit to the notice ol' the Sn[)reme (lox ornment the merits ot 
Captain Davis, to whom tJie tirst formation of the reformed Jiorse had been entrusted, 
ami to wliose judj?ment, temper, and j)ersoual exertions the utility of their service 
was chieHy to be ascribed. 

During this year Major Fraser and Major Klliot, In' relinqnisliing the Nizam’s 
service, made room for ollicers from the Com|)aiiy’s service. 

The employment of the troops in the held, although in a great )iieasure retard- 
ing the advancement of reform, and ])reventing the improvements which had been 
in contemplation, was in its result highly beneficial to the soldier, as griving him a. 
practical knowleilge of the business of war, and the o))portunity of performing real 
service in the face of an enemy ; for the experience of actual warfare, undoubtetlly 
the best school for ollicers and men, must ever be superior to the tame discipline of 
the cantonment. The officers gaining tamlidmicc in their troops were themselves 
confided in by their men, and although the service was new and the inexperience 
of the troops great their Zealand willingness overcame all dilliciilties ; and their 
good conduct, aided on all occasions by their sui-cesses, gave them that confidence 
in themselves belonging to oMer and moie experimiced soldiers. Fntried soldiers 
they took the field. They returned inijn oved in disci]»line, and raiseil in character and 
spirit, for they had earned the soldier’s best rew’ard, the approbation of (.Government. 

After the termination of the Mahratta war in 181 U Mr. Kussell continued to 
pursue the system of assimilating the sio'm'al |)ortions of the force with one another, 
and the organization of tlie Nizam’s ;irniy began in consequence to assume a more 
regular and consistent form. 'I’he benelils of the pension establishment, which bad 
lor some time past been enjoyed by the Kussell Rrigade, were in March 1818 
extended to the regular infantry in llerar. 'Phe whole system up to this period 
ajipears to have been anomalous In the extnmie, especially in rc‘gard to the pay of 
the Kurojtcan officers, which was fixed by no rule, but tlejicmlent apparently on the 
degree ol interest which the individual ]>ossessed at head-quarters, — though with 
referema.! to the class of officers in the service it was probably found necessary on 
the introduction of officers from the King’s and (.^nnpany’s army to fix their jiay 
with reference more to their (jualilications tlian to the jxisition and rank they 
indi viiluallv Indd in the service. 


The Ke.sident in reply to Major ritman’s suggestions In regard to the pay of 
the European officers and an increase to tlu^ imm belonging to the force draws a 
curious distinction between the (wo classes. “ 'I'ht' ])ay ot a Jiieiilenant,” says Mi'. 
Russell, “ ought not to be less than d.oO riqx.-es )ier niensein, and that of Ensign 
not less than 2o0 rupees per mensem ; Imt the Increase of pay both to the Eunqtean 
and native commissioned officers ought to be I'onditional and not absolute, the 
addition being granted to such an extent and in such instances only as (he com- 
manding officer may thlid< pro|)er to recoinniend. ’I’he incri'ase ot pay to (lie non- 
commissioned officers and siqioys is alisolute, ami is in l)e granted to them immediately." 

Towards the end of the year Major rit tnan was summoin'd to the Residenev to 


aid with his advice and experience, in (he completion of certain arrangements which 
the Resident was desirous of making for tlie improvement of (he (Jonlingent ; tin' 


the whole syslem from various causes was iimnd to be so defective as to I'ender it 


necessary to remotlel the wlnde. 

In the Russi'll Brigadt', which w.as under the inim(“diate supervision of (ho 
Resident and regularly paid from his treasury, the Mstem had Ix'en assimilated in a 
great measure with that in force among our regular troops. But in Berar the 
troops had to a certain extent been considered as a. se|)arate 1‘ody under the control 
of Rajah Goviml Bukhsh, the (Joveruor of the |»rovince, with whom it rested to 
provide funds for their payment, and to whom all questions of a general nature, such 
as the pensioning of officers, acccqiting their resignation, and other matters connected 
with the general duties and concerns of the establishment, were referred. ’Pin- 
conduct of Rajah (iovlnd Bukhsh had for .some time past bei'ii a constant sourer* ot 
complaint’ on the part of the .Minister ; and in the changes now about to hr*, made 
an opportunity was taken to lessen the Rajah’.s power by withdrawing' the troojis in 
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a great measure from under his control, and dispossessing him of the districts which 
h.'id heen made over to Ids management for their payment. 

On the 1st of January 1811) tlie ord(*rs for the reorganization of the force were 
j)romnlgated. The principal alterations in the existing system were as follows : — 

J'he force was divided into two commands, north and .south of the Godavery. 
M.'ijor i'itman was retained in command of the Nizam’s troops north of the Godavery, 
which included the whole service — cavalry, artillery and infantry — with the ex- 
cc{)tion of the Kussell llrig.ade. 

To the command of the Jlnssell Jirigado Major Doveton, of the Madras Army, 
was appointed. It consisted of (.’aptaiu Hare’s l)rigade of infantry, a small regiment 
of regular (lavalry maintained by an European olticer on a contr.act (including the 
pay of native otticcu's) of 50 rup(?es a month for man and horse, a company of 
iirtillery, juifl a small corps of engineers. 

The increasing magnittide and importance of the Nizam’s military establish- 
ments is su|))»osed to have been the cause of the ap|K)inttnent of two held officers 
from the (Jompany’s army to the gcmeral command of the two principal brajiches of 
it ; hut as in tl'njse two nondnations two brigadiers were given to one brigade, 
Major Doveton’.s .•ippointment was thouglit supeiHuous, and, as it cost the Nizam’s 
Government some sixt}- thousand rupees a year, might have been dispensed with, 
llis nomination moreover was viewed as a direct suj)ersossion of Major Hare, who 
li.'id long exercisi'd the command, and who was perfectly comjietent to do .so. But 
both Majors Hoveton and Pitman were officers (*f a superior statnp, whose employ- 
ment communic.'ited .a Idgh [)rofossional tone, calculated to elevate the cluiracter 
and the res])ectabilitv of the service. 

Major Doveton’s appointment may therefore he considered a job, and, although 
the lirst, was not the last. And as the creation of other superfluous ollic('.s began 
at length to be observed, “ i’oor Nizzy ! Nizzy pays for all,” became proverldal 
expressions. We are .afraid that in the course of this article we shall often have 
occasion to exclaim “ Poor Nizzy,”— though the exclamation is, fortunately, not .so 
applicable to the present day. 

A iniw system was the same time established for the payment of the troops 
in Berar. The binds, instead of being provideil by Ibajah Govind Bukhsh, were to 
be thenceforward furni.shed by the Minister under a speidal engagement entered into 
with jiarties at the capital. The Berar establishment therefore, like that of Hy- 
derabad, though still enn)loyed in the saim; portion of the Nizam’s territories, 
as before, were in future to be dejiendent immedi.itely upon the Minister, instead oi’ 
being subject as heretofore, to the control and antlini ity of Baj.ah Govind Bid<hsh. 

Major Pitman was directci! to exerci.'<e his conim.and on the same principles on 
which the general command of a collective body of troofis would be exercised in the 
Gomjiaiiy’s si'rviee. Begular rt'porls and ndiiriis wei'e to be made to the Ke.sident, 
Irejn vvliom the offieers eoiumaudiiig the two divisions would, from tiim; to time, 
receive tlujir iustnu;lioiis. ’I'hey were likewise bt correspond with the Resident on 
all points connected witli the general duties and concerns of their respective com- 
mands. And, to prevent the possibility of any inconvenienee to th.e public service, 
the otlieer commanding in Berar vvas directed to com))Iy with any reejuisitions he 
might receive from tlio Political Agent at Aurungabad in cases whir li would not 
conveniently .admit of the delay of a reference to Hyderabad. 

All coininnnication.s with tlie local Government Averc to he (xmducted, a.s 
befor«', throug'h the Political Agent, who was also to ho kept regularly acquainted 
with the distribution and movements of the troojis. 

Leave of absence to tJie native officers and men was to he granted, as before, at 
the discretion of the offit:er commanding, but all applications for leave of absence to 
the Knropean officers was required to be I'orwarded to the Resident, who Avoiild refer 
the same to the consideration of tJie Mini.ster, 

d he regular troops were to lie governed as lieretofore })y the code of law.s then 
ill force. M ith regard to the reformed horse Mr. Russell makes the following 
remark in conveying Ids in.strnetions to Major Pitman: — “Incases relating to 
these men a dillerent course must neccs,sarily lie [)nrsued. Troops which are 
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irrej^vilar in tlieir constitution cannot be governed by the same rules of discipline to 
which regular troo})S are siibjecti'd. Towards this |)art of the establislmicnt, there- 
fore, the same course wliich has hitherto prevailed must be j)ursued in future. In 
ordinary cases the personal authority of tlie officer conimanding the horse, or of the 
commandant of risalahs under him, will be sufficient for the reiireliension of the 
offenders ; on more serious occasions he may lx; dischargc'd, and in the in.stance of 
anyllagrant crime the criminal must be delivered up to tlie officers ol' the Nizam’s 
Government to be judged according to their own laws.” 

The twa) irregular battalions under Major Freeman, whicli were then ('onsidered 
as inva'lid corps for the rest of the establishment, although generally emjjloyed on 
miscellaneous duties under the local officers of the Nizam’s ( iovernment, were now 
w'ithdraw'n from under their control, and trauslerred, under the new arrangement, to 
Major Pitman’s authority. 

'Phe Klliclipur brigade, forming the contingent of Salahut Khan, had hitherto 
l)cen considered separate from the rest of the regidar force, and little iuteri'erence 
had in consequence been exercised in any of its details. 

On the 'death of Mr. Drew, a. local officer in the immediate service of Salabut 
Khan, Captain Lyne, of the Madras Army, was, at tliat Chief’s yiarticidar request, 
nominated in 18 IT) to the command of the brigade ; l>ut on tin* decease of that 
officer the practice of consulting Salabut Khan seems to have been discontinued, as 
Major .James Grant, of the .Madras Army, a distiiiguishcil ca\alry offiia'r, was 
ap])ointed direct by the Governoi-G«meral. lie commenced a reform, but with 
rather a sparing hand. He liad not the heart in time of ])eace to depi ivc; old soldiers 
of their bread ; l)ut still tlu; reform was in progress, wdien on the di'ath of that 
lamented officer it was in a very short period of time carried into complete elfect V)y 
Captain 8eycr, who succeeded liim. 

'riie truo))s were not destined to remain iille. In the beginning of this year 
(181h) a force under the personal command of Major Pitman, hut totally uncon- 
nected with tins late war, was directed to assemble to the northward of Nandair, 
with the design of taking possession of the late Peishiva’s district of liinurkliair, to 
sujipress the insurgent naiks in the neighliourhooil, and generally to establisli the 
autJiority of the Nizam’s Government over the unsettled districts in that quarter. 

'riie force consisted of two battalions of the liussell Drigadc,', afield balterv 
and small battering train, the 3rd battalion of Derar regular infantry, and a party of 
the reformed horse. 

()f the insurgents the most important was Nousaji Naik, whose principal hold 
wais Nowah, a place of .some strength about 20 miles from Nandair. Fnder the 
apprehension of an attack he had collecteil a large Ai a b force. From him therefore 
some resistance w^is anticipated, ami preparations for a siige were made a(;cordingly. 

A short detail of the operations may not be uninstructive, as showing wJiat 
may I'e achieved by talent and persev’'erance. 

Nowah, although small in size, was strong of w’orks. In shape an oblong 
square with a bastion at each angle, and one on each side of the gatew^ay. 'J’he 
outw'orks w'erc a faussebray, covered way, ditch and glacis, '['he principal gateway 
was protected by an outwork in which guns were mounted. It w'as altogether an 
excellent specimen of fortification, as strong perhaps as a square fort of its size 
could under any system be made ; and the arrangement of the travcrsi's, the glacis, 
and tlie clear esplanade around the fort, indicated that the skill of others than 
natives of India had been employed in its (;onstriiction. 

'I'he only mode of reducing the fort was by regular approaclies. 

The force took up a position liefore Nowali on the 8th .January. On the lOtb 
a mortar battery w'as commenced, about six hundred yards from the north face of 
the fort, wlien the enemy advanced and fired upon our working liarty. He was 
immediately driven back into the fort by Captain Mare, with tw'o companies of the 
Russell Brigade. This battery and one for our eight(!cn-[ionnders, one hundre<l 
paces in advance of it, were completed during the night. Both began to pl.ay at 
sunrise the following day, with considerable effect, silencing the enemy’s guns, and. 
knocking off the defences. 
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On tlie evening of tlio lltli poshious Avcre established to the riglit .‘nul left of 
onr batteries and within three hundred yards of the place ; and a six-pounder and 
a nioi tar-hattery were constructed in front of the east face, distant three hundred 
and iifty yards. 

On tlie night of tlie 1 ‘Uh tlie enemy tna<le a sortie, and attempted to pass our 
post on the riglit. lie was (phckly driven back by three companies of IJerar 
infantry, under Lieutenant (Jeorge Hamjiton, a high-spirited young officer, who 
liad only joined the service two years before. 

During the night of the l ltli an eighteen-pouncler battery was advanced to 
within two hundred and Iifty yards of the fort, and lines of communication were 
formed hetweeti our several advanced positions. 

On the Loth, the enemy being very troublesome a few shells were thrown with 
considerahle <‘ff'ect. From this time uji to the 18th the liesieged attempted no 
annoyance, seeming not to understand or to care for onr operations. 

On the lltili tlie garrison kept blue-lights burning nearly the whole night, and 
occasionally threw stoties from a niortar. About ten o’clock an attempt Wtas made 
by the relad chief llowaji, with a party of horse, to surjtrise our campft'om the rear, 
but the sentries being on the alert the piquets .soon turned out, and after a little 
tiring he retired, and was pursueil some miles by Ijieutenant Sutlierland and a party 
(d reformed horse, liut owing to tlie darkness of the night he effected a safe retreat. 

On the iiOth a party from the garrison made a sortie, driving in the working 
party and destroying a little of our work, hut the guard of the trendies obliged them 
to retire. 'I'iie tire from the garrison was exceedingly hot, and some loss was 
sustained. 

On the 21st the enemy made a desperate sortie, and sword in hand attacked our 
working parly at the liead of the sap, but was very soon driven hack to the I'ort. 

On the 2drd one of tlie three Enrojieans attached to the Engineer was mortally 
wouisled. 

On the 2oth the sap ha<l reached the crest of the glacis, where a six-pounder 
battery was established and two mortars were bronglit into it. On that night the 
Engineer commenced his mine, which was conqdeted on the 21)th. The day of 
the doth was emjiloved in battering, and in the evening the breaches assumed a very 
resjiectable a|)|iearance. Shells and grape were thrown into them iluring the night. 

On the dlst, the hreadies lieing reported jiraclicahlc, orders were issued for 
the assault. At two o’clock in the afternoon the mine was sprung. IJiidor cover 
of the smoke and dust Ensign Oliphaiit ruslied forward and planted the ladders. 
'J'lie next instant Captain llare witli the (Ireiiadiers, supported by Captain Currie 
and his light infantry, nioimteil the breach, futunately bej'orc tlie garrison had 
recovered from tlieir eoiislernation, — for there were preparations on the top itidi- 
cating determined resistance ; while Oeorge Jlamptoii, in all the pride of youthful 
strength and courage, bomidiiig so far aliead of his men as to be nearly cut off, 
carried with his Hank companies the enemy’s works to the right. In a few minutes 
the inner fort was carried, and in the course of an liour the whole of the enemy’s 
Avoi'ks were in onr ))ossessiuii, with a loss on onr side of 1 killed and 71 wounded. 

The Arabs I'Oiitiuued to delend tlicinselves for a considerable time between tlie 
two Avails, witli the exception of altoiit tAvo hundred, Avho lied from the gate of the 
}()i t. They Avero immediately attacked by Lieutenant Ivic Caniphell, aaHio coni- 
maiided a jiarty of infantry jiosted for the purpose of intercepting them ; and nearly 
at the sanie time they were oharged by fkiptaims Davis and Smith, and Lieuteiiaiit 
Snlberlaiid, Avitli different parties of the reliirmed horse, so tiiat not a man of tlie 
enemy escajied. 

'file garrison consisted of more than five hundred Arabs ; of these one hundred 
Avere taken jnisoners, more than eighty of Avhom Avere dreadfully Avounded, and 
npAA'ards of lour hundred dead bodii's Avere counted. 

The severe example made of the garrison, although much to he deplored, Avas 
not only nectiSNary but unavoidable, and aa'hs the means {lerhajKS in the end of 
lessening the effusion of blood, as deterring the rebel garrisons ol' other places from 
offering similar resistance. 
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Our loss during the whole siege was 2-4 killed and 180 wounded, among the 
latter were six European officers. 

“ Major Pitman,” so runs the brigade order of tlie day, “congratulates the 
detachments on the fall of the fort, and, although he feels obliged to every oflu-er 
and soldier for tlieir exertions during the siege, his thanks are particularly due to 
Captain Hare, of the Bombay Establishment, and tlie gallant men who stormed the 
breach. 

“ It having been an object of primary im|wrtance to prevent the escape of the 
garrison, the services of the reformed hor.se were of the greatest use for that pur- 
jiose ; and to their watchfulness and zeal during so many successive nights the 
commanding officer attributes the failure of the many attempts made by the enemy 
to leave the fort. 

“ Major Pitnuin therefore requests Captain Davis to make known these his 
.sentiments to the ofticer.s and men under his command. 

“ Major Pitman cannot conclude without offering to Ensign Oiiphant, of the 
Madra.s Engineers, the expression of hi.s un<jn;ilified ap}>robation for the skilful dis- 
play of his professional abilities in the siege of Nowah. To his zealous and inde- 
fatigable e.xertions Major Pitman considers himself chiefly indebted for the oj)})ortunity 
which has been this day given to the gallant troops under his command to make such 
an example of tlie enemy.” 

Nor was the approbation of the Government of India withheld. 

“ Your despatch of the 5th February,” .says the Secretary to Government in 
addressing the Kesident, “ relating to the capture of Nf)wah and other operations, 
has been sulmiltted to Ilis Excellency the Governor-General in Council. His Lord- 
ship in Council has noticed with the highest satisfaction tlie distinguished cotuinct 
of Atajor Pitman and the force under his command. 

“ Ilis Lordship in Council especially applauds the patience and scientitic manage- 
ment of the siege of Nowah, which is exceedingly creditalile to the judgment of 
Alajor Pitman ; it has excited His Lordsliip’s most marked commendation from its 
being an instance in Avhich we have availed ourselves of superiority of skill to avoid 
unnecessary exposure* of brave men. 

“The merits of Captains Sever, Davis, Hare, and Ensign ()li|)hant have also 
attracted the jiarticular approbation of Mis Excellency in ('ouncil, and the conduct 
of the storming party and all the troo|)s engaged in the operations re[)orted in your 
despatch is considered to be highly honourable to tliemselves and the corps to Avhich 
they lielong.” 

The siege and capture of Nowah ileservc, some s])e*'ial rellections. Nowah was 
perhaps the only instance during tin* Mahratta warofa siege being artfully prosecut- 
ed, and when examined closely deserves to be held forth as a model of universal 
juactice. It was a bidd design on the i)art of the engineer ; for, with only three 
Europeans and a sm.ill working party of seventy men, all more or less ignorant of 
siege operations, few, with such inadequate means, would have undertaken a regular 
siege. But the talents of the engineer were of a nature that rose with his ilifficul- 
ties, and the result fully justilied his daring mode of proi*eeding : for, notwithstanding 
the obstacles opjiosed liv the strength of tlie place and the obstinacy of the garrison, 
the I’cduction of the fort was effected according to the rules of art and sclmicc, with- 
out a single instance ot failure or disaster. En.sign James Oiiphant, *L)f the .Madras 
Engineers, a bold and daring young officer of great skill and enterprise*, who con- 
ducted the siege, possessed military knowledgi; cxtcnsivi! botli from <'X|)ericni;e and 
study, having completed his education .at Chatham, wliorc (’(donel Pasley liad early 
discovered taleiibs indicating future di.stinction. 

The siege of Nowah belongs especially to the liistory of the Nizam’s Contin- 
gent, and this must be our e.xeuse for bringing it so prominently forward. Nor 
would we in the present day withhold from the youthful military aspirant an 
e.xarnple so jirolilic of instnudion ; for although to create anylhing from nothing is 
what has been, and ahvay.s will be, impossible to man, yet to iditain great results 

• Now Mujor Oiiphant (Retired List), a Director of the Esust fudia Company. 
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\vifli small means is M liat may be done with much talent, zeal and perseverance ; 
and the siege of Nowah is an example of.it. 

The comjdete success at Nowali was attended ultimately with all the beneficial 
(•(UiscHpienoes which were antici[)atcd, and the authority of the Nizam’s Government 
Avas restored in a tract of country wliich, against every effort of His Highness’s 
irregular troops, had maintained a successful rebellion for twenty years previous, 
’rraiiqiiillily was restored, but there have been no rewards for those; Avhose courage 
and exertions produced it. It is true that “ Mehidpore” and “ NoAvah” are dis- 
played upon tlie colours and appointments of the regiments Avhich had the good 
fortune to be emj)loyed on those occasions, but there has been no decoration, 
commemorating these services, bestowed upon the officers and men of the Nizam’s 
Gontingent. 

In April of this year (1819) Mi’. Itussell, ever mindful of the interests of the 
troops, obtained for them, in consideration of their “exemplary conduct in the field,’’ 
further indulgence from the Nizam’s Government. The soldier A\’as to recciA’c, 
Avhen rice became dearer than ten seers for the rupee, compensation in money eijual 
to the diirerence between that rate and the market price, — the calculation to be 
made on that rice called (he third sort in the bazaar of tlie cantonment, and at the 
rate of one seei’ a day I'or each fighting man. 

■ ’Fhe attention of the Resident Avas directed at tliis period to the state of affairs 
at Elliehjnir, Avhere the ])rocee(ling.s of Kidteh Jung Khan, before relerred to as a 
connection of Sahibnt Klian, aa’cio of so extraordinary a nature as clearly to prove a 
systematic design on his j»art to subvert the authority of Salabut Khan, and usurp 
the Avhole rights and possessions of the family. As the Iroojis Avere the servants of 
8alalnit Khan, and as lie had alcvays lieen encouraged to look to us fiir sujiport, it 
bec;anie necessary that we should give him and his (ainily our active and efficient 
])rotei:tion, and not allow the troops, in a. case where tli'cy conhl not remain neutral, 
to become an instrument in the hands of Futteh Jung Khan for the perpetration of 
his nefarious designs. The force of Futteh Jung’s authority alone enabled him to 
carry his measures to the extent ho had done, and as that authority rested princi- 
pally upon the belief that he could command our support, it Avas peculiarly iiu’um- 
l»cnt upon ns to remove that impression and vindicate the rights AAliich we wene 
bound to [uotect. The first thing to be done, therefoi'e, was to cxti icate *Salabut 
Klian from the degrading state of thrahlom into Avhich he had been lietrayed, 
and to secure him and his familv against the immineid danger Avith which they 
Avere threatened. 


The execution of the nece.ssary measures Avas conthled to (^a]»tain Seyer, 
through Avhose admirable address, unaided lyv military force, tliough troo]ts Avere 
]»lace<I at his disposal, 8alabut Khan’s alfairs, together Avith the general political 
arrangements of Fillichpnr, were brought to a satisfactory conclusion, Futteh Jung 
Khan being removed trom FUichpnr, and 8alabut Khan restored ultimately to his 
legitimate authority. 

Aji opportunity Avas uoav taken of extending our interference to 8alabnt Khan’s 
Contingent, and ]>hicing the troops of which it was com])osed nmler our more 
immediate control. 

In January 18iM) the Klfu’hpur brigade was accordingly cmistituted a j)ortion 
of the Berar division under Major Pitman, to whom Ca])tain 8eyer was direeffid to 
addiess his reports and returns on all points connected Avith his brigade. But on 
subjects m»t military he Avas to correspond, as heretofore, direct Avith the Resident. 

'I'lie whole of 8alabut Khan’s trooj)s, accorditig to Gaptain Seyer’s rejrresenta- 
tion, Avere in such an inefficient state as to render it necessary to remodel the avIioIc 
estalilishment. European officers Avere act’ordingly a])pointed, and parties of volun- 
teers from the six iid’antry cor[)s Avere transferred to the brigade for })rojnotion in 
the ncAvly organized battalions. A small l>ar(.y aa'us at the same time sent from the 
refornnal horse to serve as a basis for the formation of the ncAV ris.alah. 

'J’he infantry Averc formcAl into Iavo battalions of G50 rank and file eacli. Tin* 
jiay of the ju ivati; siddier Avas increased, ami fl.xed at from seven to eight rupees per 
mensem Avhen first entertained, and nine rupees after four yea’s’ service. Clothing 
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and kiiap.saoks were to be furnished by Salabut Khan. The benefit of rice money 
and of the invalid and pension establishments were in like manner extended to the 
brigade, in oi*der to place them on the same footing as the regular troops. 

In regard to the cavalry of the Elliclipur Contingent an arrangement was made 
by whicli Salabut Klian Avas to maintain a new risalali of (100 men at 40 Hyderabad 
rupees for each man and lior.se jier mensem, in consideration of Avhich a tacit 
acknoAvledgmeut would ajipear to have been conveyed that in resigning to us the 
brigade as newly constituted all interference on our ])art Avas to (“ease over tJie 
remainder of his quota, wliich Avas to be left solely imder liis oavm personal control, 
Avithout so much as inquiry being made as to the mode in Avhicb it Avas maintained. 

Among the European oHicers transferred b> the Ellichpur Brigade Avas liimite- 
nant Tomkyns, avIio Avas appointed to the command of tlie 2nd Battalion, a young 
officer of llie Bengal Establishment, since tried in many important siiuations and 
found equal to all.® 

A I'eduction of useless establishments in the Nizam’s oavii army Avas elfected 
during, this year to the annual extent, it Avas stated, of l)etween tAventy-tAvo and 
tAventy-three lakhs of riqiees. Among these reductions Avere included 305 luuse 
and .500 foot on Rajah Chundu Lall’s oavu personal establishment, and 237 horse 
and 250 foot on that of his Inother Rajah (iovind Bukhsh. All recruiting Avas 
suspended except in the regular and r(;formed troops, Avhicli Avere to be kept up at 
their full strength. The annual charge of the (jontingent Avas at that time com- 
puted at thirty-six lakhs, not iucliuliiig the establislinient of Salabut Khan, Avhich 
Avas Jiiaintained by a jaghir estimated at fourteen lakhs of riq)ees. 

’riiis year was jrroductive of ninnerous lienefits to the oflicau s of the service. A 
table alloAA'ance of 50() Hyderabad ru])ees a month Avas authorized to each of the, 
commaiulants of the Hyderabad and Bcrar divisions, and an additional monthly 
alh)wa,nce of two hundred rupees to each of the folloAving olVuu'rs : — The com- 
mandant of the Russell Cavalry, the commandant of each battalion ot the Russell 
Brigade, the commandant of Artillery, the brigade major of the Russell Brigade, 
and the surgeon of the iRissell Brigade, (.’ommandants of battalions ami I'isalahs 
throughout the service having under their orders two or more complete corps were 
authorized to draAv superior liatta at the rate of 200 llyderaliad rupees .a month, 
and officers exercising the temporary command of divisions Avere to draAv an 
additional alloAvance of 500 rupee.ij a month. 

A neAV and superior rank of native commissionerl officer Avas established for tin; 
Russell Brigade, denominated Subadar IMajor. 'I’lie nund)er in the division av;is 
limited to four — one to the regular cavalry, one to the artillery, and one to each 
battalion of infantry, — Avith a brevet pay of tAventy-tivc Hyderabad nqiees a month 
in addition to the ordinary alloAvances of the Subadar of a conqiany. 

In October Lieutenant TAvendow, of the Bengal Artillery, was a|ipointed to the 
command of the artillery Avith the Berar <livision — an officer of deset A ed reputation 
Avho had early distinguished Inmself in the Nepal campaign, ami trom his military 
acquirements has since succeeded to the command oi’ the Auningabail brigade. 

ToAvards the latter end of the year a ncAV organization (d'tlie irregular brig.adi* 
at Auruugabad took place. The tAvo battalions composing it AA'ere brought on the 
strength (jf the Berar division, in order that they ndght be improved in theii’ condi- 
tion and rendered lit for the iicrformance of uselid duty as vetiTan coigs. 8uch 
of the natiA'e officers and men as were fouml capalile (d iloing duty Avere lormed into 
a garrison battalion ;nnl enqtloyed in the protection of (he districts on (he north-Avest 
frontier against the Bhils. ’I’he I'ther, ;in invalid liattaliAm, Avas to consist ot men 
vaIio having been invalided from the regtdar corps Avere still ca|iaMe ot light and 
easy duty. d’Inu'r services AViu'c to be limited to the turnishi)ig ol guards in the 
Aurungaliad city and the neighbouring villages.. Such men also as by ag<‘. or In- 
tirmitv were incapable of doing any duty Avhatever Avere to I'c transferred to this 
battalion as pensioners. 

* On tlie fleatli of IMajor Ciinicron in ISSS, iiud until tin; arrival of a sncccssoi’, llrigal 
Tomkyns A\’as appointed by Lord Auckland to the charge of the Hyderalr.id Itesidoncy. 
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Oil tlie 1st December Mr, Russell, on relinquishing the duties of the Residency, 
took leave of tlie troops in the following letter to the address of Colonel Doveton : — 
“ On the occasion of niy taking leave of the Hyderabad division of the Nizam’s 
troops, witli which I have been so long and so intimately connected by the senti- 
ments of private friendship as well as by the duties of ray public station, I request 
you will yourself accept my cordial thanks, and that you will express to the officers 
and men under yo\ir command the deep sense I entertain of_ their zeal, exertions, 
and s})irited discharge of their duty on all occasions. The distance at which I am 
about to be placed from you will in no degree lessen my interest in your welfare, 
and you w'ill always retain individually and collectively my warmest solicitude for 
your honour and prosperity.” ' 

Nor were the officers of the Nizam’s service backward in the expression of their 
sentiments, for Mr. Russell had brought many of them into the service, and 
conferred benetits on all. They felt grateful, and expressed their gratitude. 

’.rhey presented him with a service of silver plate, a handsome vase, and 
requested him to sit to Chantrey for his bust. ’I’lie bust is now at Hyderabad, and 
the old native officers of the service never enter the room without making their 
olieisance to it — a strong testimony of the feelings with which he is still regarded by 
the natives, and forcibly reminding us of the days rvhen the Madras sepoy paid a 
similar mark of respect to the portrait of their favourite and distinguished leader, 


Sir Eyre Ooote. 

We now take leave of Mr. Russell, and introduce tlie reader to another states- 
man, Sir Chai les Metcalfe, who, it is well known, succeeded Mr. Russell as Resident 
of Hyderabad. 

One of the fust measures of Sir Charles’ Metcalfe was an act of justice to the 
Nizam’s local officers. AVe have referreil as yet but Incidentally to this question ; 
we will now revert to it ami endeavour to give the reader some idea of the anoma- 
lous system as it then e.xisted, and the difficulties which the Resident had to contend 
with in adjusting the relative rank of ti»e Eunipean officers of tlie Nizam’s service. 

In the improvement so evidently neco,ssary, the first step was to place all 
classes of European officers u|Km an equal footing in respect to promotion. Hither- 
to rank in the liritish army had been the principle which regufated ])romotion in 
tiie Nizam’s army, 'I'lic Nizam’s local commission was not recognized. No rank 
was acknowledged unless supported liy a commission from the King or dJonipany. 
'I'his distinction operated most disadvantageously on the loc.'il officers, and the 
lienciit wliich it was now proposed to extend to this latter class was an act of 
justice which had long been called for. Necessity alone could luxvo induced officers 
to remain in a service Avhere supersession was the rule, and where prefernieiit was 
impossible, 'riic service, it was true, had gradually improved mider the system, hut 
tlio impiovcineut had been effected at a considerable sacrifice of private feeling and 
happiness very mueli to be lamented. At tin* same time no liberal-mimled man 
could mnrimir at the reasonable extension of favour to offii;ei's of experience and 
talent of the British army, whose prcseuco gave a tone and spirit to the Nizam’s 
service, which in tlio.se ilays it iiiuch required. 

It must over be a pviuci[)Ie in all .services to give rank in proportion to the 
iiiqiortance and extent of the command : for a certain command as much indicates 
;i certain raitk as a certain rank does a certain command. This would appear to 
luive been lost sight of in all jirevious arrangements. Officers commanding bri- 
gades, because Lieutenants only in their own service, were superseded by every 
O.aptain wlio entered tlie Nizam’s service. This, to say the least of it, was a source 
of considerable embarrassment, It wa.s, moreover, considered a grievance that rank 
in tlie British service sliould give a preference to individuals entering that of a 
foreign J:*iinco at their own option, .and for the jiroinotion of their own private 
view.s, over officers who might be eon.sidered to have established claims of a strong 
nature f >r services rendered to the Native (ilovernment. Again, the officer com- 
manding the Russell Brigade was liable to be commanded by a Captain of the same 
brigade who held no command. It was not that the rank of one was too high, hut 
that the rank of the other was too low. And on one occasion it became a qne.stiou 
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whether an officer in command of a company was not entitled to assume the com- 
mand of a brigade with M'hich he was serving. 

This anomalous state of things arose in a great measure from the peculiar 
composition of the service. In those days there were to he found in it officers of 
the British army, navy, French army, Company’s army, and even the militia, 
besides a large proportion who held no commission except from the Nizam’s 
Government. 

One party claimed the full benefit of his navy rank ; another the benefit of 
his service in the royal army of France ; a third required that his rank should be 
regulated by his militia service ; in short, each party advanced his own claims 
according to his own particular views, and the difficulty, as may be supposed, was 
in adjusting so many discordant interests so as to render equal justice to all. 

Up to the period we are now treating of, servitude in the Nizam’s army alone 
was considered as nothing. A comtnission in the King’s or Company’s army, .sup- 
posed (iverything, was a substitute for everything — was, in short, tlie measure of an 
individual’s merit. The want of a commission in the British Army supposed a 
disqualification which no amount of professional talent could remove. The continu- 
ance of such a system would have doomed the Nizam’s Captains to the perpetual 
superiority" of King’s or Company’s Lieutenants and Ensigns of time present or to 
come. 

To remove at once this defect in promotion, the Resident publicly announced 
“ that in the Nizam’s army all situations are open to officer.^ of merit, and that 
when the requisite qualifications exi.st the want of a commission from the King 
or Company will not be a ground of exclusion.” 

Concurrently with thi.s announcement the following regulations for the better 
adjustment of the rank of the European officers were published in General Orders ; — 

“ The European officers in the Nizam’s regular army, including the reformed 
horse, will rank in the folloAving order : — 

“ 1st Class. — Commanders of divisions. 

“ 2iid Glass. — Commanders of brigade, and general or division staff, being field 
officers in the King’s or Company’s service. 

“ 3rd Class. — Commanders of corps, and general, division, or brigade staff, 
being Captains in the King’s or Company’s service. 

“4th Class. — Captains and officers of any higher rank in the King’s or Com- 
pany’s service not included in the preceding classes. 

“6lh Class. — Captains in the Nizam’s service. 

“ 6th Class. — Lieutenants in the King’s or Company’s .service. 

“7th Class. — Lieutenants in the Nizam’s service. 

“ 8th Class. — Ensigns in the King’s or Company’s*service. 

“9th Class. — Ensigns in the Nizam’s service.” 

The Resident, sensibly alive to the imperfections of this arrangement, was not 
so visionary as to expect that every one would be plea.secl with the place a.ssigned 
to him ; wherefore, in anticipation of the feeling which subsequently manifested 
itself, he made an appeal to the officers of the service in the following terms : — 

“ It is feai cd and deeply laiiiented that this arrarigenicnt must in some measure 
wound the feelings of several officers, by placing above them others who have been 
hitherto below them in rank ; but it lias been found irapos.sible to reconcile the 
claims of all, or to devise any scheme wholly free from objections of a similar nature. 
The plan now promulgated has been adopteil in a belief of its general justice and 
expediency. It is hoped that even to those on whom it may have in some respects 
a disadvautifgeons effect it will also be found otherwise to operate with eventual 
benefit, and that those who in the first instanct; suffer by it will see that the general 
good has been the object in view-, and, repres.sing tli^ feelings of dissatisfaction to 
which any unfavourable change may naturally give rise, will accept the assurance, 
which is hereby freely and cordially tendered, that tbeir present unavoidable disap- 
pointment will not be forgotten in future arrangements, and will be acknowledged 
to constitute an additional chaim to consideration on all proper occasions.” 

The arrangement, as was anticipated, did not give general satisfaction, nor was 
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it perhaps to be expected tljat the conflicting claims of one hundred individuals 
could be adjusted in a manner to satisfy all parties. No one could have considered 
the subject with more anxious attention than did Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and if it 
were any satisfaction to be abused by all parties concenied in it he was not without 
that enjoyment. 

The same generous feeling which had been so visible throughout the arrange- 
ment was extended still further, and, whenever it could be done, measures were 
devised for relieving parties from all unpleasant feelings on account of relative rank. 
For some, new apjMjintments were created. Others were transferred to civil 
employ. For all there was a soothing W'ord ; and whenever private feelings were 
thougfit to lie injured an anxious desire was manifested to find relief for them. But 
even these generous concessions did not satisfy all parties, for in one instance where 
an arrangement had been proposed for the benefit of ri particular individual “ it 
was not deemed by him,” to u.se an observation of that day, “ worthy of acceptance, 
deliberation, acknowdedgrnent or notice.” 

These regulations remained in force until 1823, when they were partially 
modified. They again underwent various changes and modifications at a subsequent 
period, and to them we shall take occasion to refer as we proceed. 

We have referred in late arrangements to the employment of officers in the 
civil department. It may not be amiss therefore to take a hasty glance at the 
system [mrsued on the occasion, and at the success or otherwise which attended 
our first direct interference in the internal affairs of (lie Nizam’s country. 

. Upon Sir Charles Metcalfe’s arrival he found the afiairsofthe Nizam’s Govern- 
ment in the same disorganized state by which they have ever been characterized. It 
i.s unnecessary to cite instances of the evils of the system which then prevailed. 
Sufficient to say that the country is described as being at that time in the possession 
of organized bands of plunderers, and life and ]»ropcrty everywhere insecure. 

'I’he objects to which the attention of his predecessor bail lieen directed were 
“ a salutary cmitrol over the, internal administration of the country, accurate accounts 
of all estalilishments, receipts, and exjienditure, the cori’ection of abuses, a proper 
distribution of justice, the redaction of expense, the amelioration of the revenue 
system, including the customs and duties levied on commerce, the improvement of 
tfie resources, the extinction ot tlie debt, tlie efficiency of troop.s ndained, and the 
discharge of such as vvere useless.” Acting upon the principle of these instructions, 
and as a remedy for the existing disorders, the Resident proceeded to make a village 
settlement throughout the country, by appointing jiritisli officers belonging to the 
Contingent to superintend the Native authorities both in the assessment of the 
revenue, and, what was very much blended wdth it, the administration of justice, 
“ from a conviction that the requisite zeal and integrity could not be found in 
Native agents.” 

“ ’I’he Nizam’s Government,” reports Sir (Jharles Metcalfe, “ has entered int(» 
the scheme with the greatest readiness and seeming conviction of its expediency. 
There is a facility of assent on the jiart of the Minister to whatever is proposed, 
and a practical counteraction of wdiatever is right, arising out of the inveteracy' of 
bad hal>it.s, which both togethei’ form a singular character.” 

The general instructions to the several siqierintendents were “ to .save the 
people from oppression, maintain good order, promote prosperity, and at the same 
time ujihold the Nizam’.s (government for although the British officers were 
vested with the general supervision of the revenue assessments and police, the 
executive authority was still left with the subordinate officers of the Native 
(bivertiment. 

Into the subordinate arrangements of the scheme w'c need not enter. It is 
only necessary to say that the measure, after an eight years’ experiment, was not 
attended witli all the heiietieial effects which were exj)ected from it. (^ur interfer- 
ence in the revenue of the country was unwise. It was moreover unpalatable to 
tlie Prince, to his Minister, and to the native authorities. Those who played the 
game were satisfied. By one party the system was extravagantly praised, by 
another equally condemned. We will adopt a medium course : for while we believe 
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much good to have resulted through our healing influence the process caused 
considerable irritation to the Nizam, and dislike throughout the higher classes of his 
subjects. To the Minister, who liked neither the matter nor the manner of our 
interference, the exercise of it, with all its concomitant anangenients, was felt to be 
so humiliating and galling as to foi'ce him to the extreme measure of appealing 
direct to the Oovemor-General, when Lord Hastings recorded that “a zeal 
prompted by the purest humanity has led Mr. Metcalfe considerably beyond tlie 
line which I had proposed for our relations with the Hyderabad State and in 
another despatch the Resident “ is required to hold a vigilant eye over those very 
voung and unexperienced individuals to whom that important superintendence is 
delegated. You must be sensible,” adds Lord Hastings, “ that the possession of a 
power large in proportion as it is undefined may readily lead to a flippant parade 
of it, than which nothing could be more revolting to natives of consequence ; you 
must, therefore, check austerely any unnecessary exhibition of siqieriority.” 

Nor did the cultivating classes in every instance benelit by our protection. 
Tlie power of the superintendents being limited, they could give no orders, neither 
could they redress grievances. So it often hajipeiied that the aggric'ved party, 
instead of obtaining redress, sufl'ered punishment from the local authority against 
whom he complained. The plan wanted unity. At one time a. struggle arose Ite- 
tween the Resident and the Minister ; latterly hetween the Resident and the Superin- 
tendents, thereby establishing a divided autliority, than which nothing can be more 
injurious to a peojde. A change was introduced in 1829. For on the present 
Nizam’s succeeding to the musnud tlie right of being sovereign of his own country 
Avas conceded to him, and Rritisli interference in the civil afl'airs of his Govern- 
ment ceased. 

We now return to the subject of tlie Contingent. In 1821 the corps of Russell 
cavalry was disbanded. The Ellichpur brigade was again made a d.istinct com- 
mand, Captain Sir John Gordon apt>ointed to the command of the Ellichpur horse, 
and Ids prior olHce of quarter-master abolished, 'fhe quarter-master of brigade 
of the Hyderabad Division was also aboli.shed. A judge advocate was ajipointed 
to the Nizam’s army in the person of Captain Godley, and, as several (•ircumstances 
pointed out the indispensable necessity of an increase of olfK-ers to the cavalry, a 
second otlicer, for there had been only one before, Avas nominated to each of tin; 
cavalry corps. 

In the following year the {lioneers serving with the several divisions Avere 
formed into a corps of Engineer.s, and jilaced under the command of Captain 
Oliphant. It consisted of two jemadars, four havildars, .six naiks, and seventy-live 
privates. Their uniform was green with black facings, subsecptcntly changed to 
scarlet. This corps has proved itself eminently useful on many occasions, jiarti- 
cularly in improving the irrigation of the country, and in the construction of public 
works, of Avhich the bridge over the Mussi river need only be named. An Euro- 
pean adjutant Avas subsequently appointed to the coijis. In 18d7, its designation 
lieing changed, it Avas placed under an officer of the infantry branch, and formed 
into a pioneer corps, for employment on the roads, construction of travellers’ lumga- 
loAVs, and for other useful purposes. In 184(5 the corps was disbanded. 

About this time the folloAving notification from the kSupreme Govei nment was 
published for general information ; — 

“ His Lordship in Council observes that the enqdoyment of a regimental 
Major in any subordinate situation or conun;ind with the troo{)s of a foreign Prince 
is contrary to the principle of the regulations in force for the Itetter discipline and 
efficiency of the Bengal army, and consequently incompatible Avith the interests of 
the public service.” 

This rule still obtains, and every officer on promotion to a regimental majority 
is obliged to relinquish the service, unless in command of a brigade, Avhich he may 
continue to hold until he arrive at the benefit of the off-reckoning fund in his oavu 
service. 

In 1823 the Court of Directors objected to the employment in the Nizam’s 
service of officers belonging to His Majesty’s army. The difficulty of obtaining ofiicers 
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from our regular regitnents had induced the residents to look to King’s oflBcers 
belonging to corps ordered lioine, many of whom from long service in the country 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language and of the habits of the people. 
This was thought a wise measure, as securing from a good school well qualified 
individuals to officer the disciplined tToo])S of our native ally ; but a different view 
was taken of it in a higher quarter, and they were ordered to be withdrawn, which 
order was subsequently moditied to the extent of allowing tliose in the service, to 
the number of ten or twelve, to remain, but prohibiting the employment thence- 
forward of King’s officers in the Nizam’s service. 

In dune of this year an ordjiance driver company was established for the 
Hyderabad division, and a new organization made in the cattle establishment and 
in the detail of gun and store lascars. 

In July, the office of medical storekeejier was abolished, and the duties trans- 
ferred to the Resi<lency surgeon, the salary of the office reverting to the State, 

In 1824 sevcial officers were temporarily withdrawn, consequent on the 
Hurmese war. At tlie end of this year the station of Hingoli w%-is separated from 
the Aurungabad division and formed into a distinct and independent command, to 
which Oaj)tain Hare was appointed with the rank of Major. In the following year 
the offii;e of the superintending surgeon was establislied ; and the benefit of furlough 
to Hindustan conceded to the native soldier in the proportion of ten to every 
hundred men. 

'I'he several corps which hitherto had remained stationary were now ordered to 
be relieved by one another, and a new designation was given to them. The cavalry 
corps were numbered from one to five respectively, the companies of artillery 
from one to four respectively, and the infantry regimmits, instead of being designated 
as before, according to tlie division or brigade with which they were serving, were 
numbered respectively from one to eight. 

In arranging numerically the order of the infantry regiments, the Resident 
considered it due as a just tribute of his respect for the “ brilliant services” of the 
Russell biigade to assign to tlie two regiments composing it priority of numbers : 
they were accordingly designated the 1st and 2nd regiment Nizam’s infantry, or 1st 
and 2nd yi’M.sw/Z’.s respectively ; while the other regiments took tlieir numbers with 
reference to tlie periods at which they bad been respectively raised. 

In August of this year Sir (’harles Metcalfe took leave of the service in the 
following terms, and was succ'ceded by Mr. Martin : — 

“ The Resident cannot take leave of the Nizam’s army without offering the 
expression of his most cordial wishes for its future wellare and prosperity. He is 
confident that it will ever maintain the high reputation which it has established by its 
brilliant services in the field, and its excellent conduct in all situations. He relin- 
quishes the connection which he has had the honour of holding with the Nizam’s 
army with great regret, and shall ever look back to it with pride and pleasure.” 

By the gradual course of improvement which we have detailed the service had 
undergone a visible change. Ten years of reform had effected a great deal, but 
tliere were still imperfections in the system, and to correct these Mr. Martin gave 
his early attention. 

A code of “ regulations for the guidance of the Nizam’s army” was published 
under bis anthority. Among the rules were the following relative to the rank and 
appointment of European officers : — 

” The existing rules and regulations regarding rank in the Nizam’s army 
appearing to be injurious to the just rights of certain individuals, and it being 
obviously expedient that when officers are employed in the military establishment 
of a native Government the nature of their respective appointments, and conse- 
quently their several pretensions to command, should be at t le pleasure of that Go- 
vernment, without reference to the date of commissions held by such individuals in 
a foreign service, the Resident has thought fit to introduce the operation of this 
principle into tlie Nizam’s army, and he will accordingly, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, confer rank in His Highness the Nizam’s service, which will be of full effect 
in the interior discipline and management of the corps on all occasions of employment 
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separate from tlie troops, but wlion acting with the forces of the British Govern- 
ment tiie respective rank ami commainl of officers holding King’s or (’ompany’s 
commisvsions must necessarily be regulated by the date and tenor of tlioso commis- 
sions in the British service,” 

“ It has been before remarked, and is now repeated, that in the Nizam’s army all 
situations are open to officers of merit ; and that where tlie reiiui.'^ite qualifications 
exist the want of a commission from the King or Gompany will not be a ground of 
exclusion; but the Kesident will reserve to himself the power of selection for all 
vacancies, &c., that may occur, as well as transfers from one branch of tlic service 
to the other. 

“ The gradation list will remain as it now stands, as it would be unjust to 
de|)rivo individuals of the rank they actually hold ; but no further supersessions 
will take place, otherwise than what may be warranted by the following rules and 
regulations, which are now' promulgated for general inibrjuation with prospective 
elfect from this date - 

“ ’I’here will be four classes in the Nizam’s army. 

“ Ist Class. — Commanders of divisions or brigades, being field officers in the 
King’s, Company’s, or Nizam’s army. 

2nd Cdass . — Commandants of corps, being Captains in the King’s, (.V)ni|)any’s, 
or Nizam’s army. 

Srd CVu.s.s.— Captains in the King’s, Company’s, or Nizam’s army. 

■ith Class. — Lieutenants in the King’s, (.Company’s, or Nizam’s army. 

“All officcis on joining the Nizam’s aiiny will go in as jmm>r ol their rank in 
the class they may rcs))ecvi\ ely l)elong to. 

“ All Ijientenants in the King’s or Comp.iny’s army who may (dttain the rank 
of (’aptain in their owti service wdll be entitled in consequence to promotion to the 
.'Wrl class, in which they will go in as junior. 

“ All Lieiiteiiants in the King’s, Company’s^ or Nizam’s army whose |)eriod 
of S(;rvice exceeds twelve years will also be entitled to pi’omotion to the .'Ird 
class. 


“ Assistant tSurgeons after ten 3 'ears’ service w'ill be entitleil to the raidv of 
Surgeon.” 

Since these rules have obtained there has been little or no cause for complaint 
on the head of unfair promotion. 

Another imjuovement was the publication throughout tin; Contingent of 
“General Orders by the llesident on the part of the Nizam’s Government,” instead 
of, as heretofore, carrying on public duty by means of official memoranda whiidi had 
but limited publication. 

In 1820 the designation of “ Military zVssistant” to the llesident w'as clianged 
to “ Military Secretary.” The office of “ Commissary of Stores” was created and 
given to (.la)>tain Sotheby, together with tlie charge ol tin? “ Gcnieial J.)ej)bt” which 
had recently been formed. 

In February of the same year the Resident’s aj)probalion was conveycMl to (he 
Engineer corps in tin; following terms : — 

“Captain 01ij)hant having reported the com})lellon of the canal which has been 
<*xcavated for the [mrpose ot oj)eniiig a <'<innnunication between the liver .tiusi an<l 
the tank at Hussain Sanger, and having brought to the Resident’s nolici^ the merito- 
rious conduct of tlie officers and men of the corps under his (- 011111 ), -iijd, tin' Resident 
deems it incumbent on liim to express in the most public .-ind formal m, -inner the 
sen.se which he entertains of the lienelit which has been dc-rived to the public 
service both from the professional skill, ability, and uni-emitling <-xei timi which have 
been manifested by Cajitain Oliphant in the [irogress and complehon oj this impoi'- 
tant work, and also i'rom the spiEt of zeal and alaci ity with w hich the officers and. 
men of the corps under his (xnnniand have been animated, and whir-h have uni- 
formly characterized tlieir exertions during the |.)eriod of sixteen months in wliich 
they have been employed in the prosecution of it. 

“ As a mark of his distinguished approbation of their services on this occasion, 
the Re.sident is pleased to authorize a donation of 3U0 rujiees to be {uesented to the 
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corps, as a fin tlier testimony of his satisfaction, the Subadar us promoted to the 
rank of Subadar Major.” 

Ill the follo^v•ing year the medical depfit was a^ain removed from tlie Residency 
to Bolariim, and the ofliee of Htori'keeper re-established. Tlie designation of the 
several conimiuids which had lioretofore been “ Brigades” was changed to “ Divi- 
sions,” and cornniaiiders promoted from the rank of Major to that of Lieutenant- 
(lolonel, whii'li it was determined was thenceforward to be the rank of officers in 
tliat position. 

In Febrnary of this year a (bird officer, under the designation of Adjutant, was 
appointed to tlie several cavidiy corps, and a few months afterwards regulations 
having for their object the change of costume from the native to European were 
establi.shed for tin; officers rn 1 men of tlie cavalry hrigadc. 

Numerous other innovations, opposed and imsuited to the habits and customs 
of the men, proceeding from a spirit of intemperate zeal for the iriijirovement of the 
brigade, together with an over-anxious desire to transform the native borsemaji 
into a regular disciplined soldier, had taken place in the cavalry during the two 
preceding years, producing serious discontent, which, ojierating with other excit- 
ing (iauses, burst into open mutiny, and led to an event of a j ainful and outrage- 
ous character. 

'File real motives to mutiny aie not always discoverable. Tn this instance 
they we,re to be traced to a series of acts, some of tliem tyrannical, others imjiru- 
dent, all of them opposed to the spirit of the eng.'igement under which the me-!!! 
entered into the service. 

One of the most prorniiumt was the mode and severity of punishment, another 
the harsh and harassing system of drill and disci|)line : these, combined with 
other c.'uises of dissatisfaction, proceeding from disproportionate stoppages from 
their pay on account nf various articles of (M|uipinent provided at tln.'ir expense, and 
which had freipiently undergone •capricious alterations, together witli innovations in 
dross, distastel'ul both on account of the (‘Xpense as well as from the nature, of sonu* 
of the materials, produced a feeling of irritation which was inflamed into open 
mutiny by ibe violeiil ami indefensible eomiuet of an b’nrojiean officer in ordering 
two men to be forcibly shaved, and publicly declaring that all who did not volun- 
tarily remove their beards should suffer the .same treatment. 

On flic following morning a paity of one regiment were found drawn up in a 
state of mutiny, demanding with arms in their hamls their immediate discharge from 
a service in wbicli tliey bad been exposiul to sne.b indignities. Colonel Davies rode 
to the spot. The mutineers signalled him oil’, advising liim not to approach them 
in their then exasperated state. With that fearless confidence which cliaracterized 
him on every occasion of danger, he heeded not i heir advice, but rode up to the 
party alone and unattended, when, Avbile in lh act of endeavouring t ' reclaim his 
deluded men to a sense of their duly, tlie gallant l>avics was .shot tlirough the body 
by the ringl ader, when the rest h liowed up the outrage by cutting him almost to 
fiieces. 'Fiie mutineers wer<> im-tantly charged by a ])arty of their own comrades 
who had been drawn iifi iniar the sjiot, ami most of them juit to instant death, for 
the inutinuns .spirit was confined to the few only wlio were immediately conceriKul 
in tlui pcr|)ctration of the outrage. 

8nch was the amiable private cliaracter of Colomd llavies, and so much was 
he beloved l»y his men generally, tliat liis. death had it hapjicned under ordinary 
circumstances Avoiild have been a cause of general sorrow. As it was, it was met 
with a geneial hurst of liorror, as lionourahle to the unhappy victim a.s it was indi- 
<-ative of lhe feelings of the men, for not only had his gallant bearing won for him 
tfu'.ir ailmiration, but his concili itory disposition, his justiee, and hi.s attention to 
the ir wants on all occasions, had em-nred him also their alVection. 

Itveuts like those slionld never be forgotten. 'I'hey impart a serious lesson 
not only to the Government in regard to tbe selection of persons for re.sponsible and 
important offico.H, but also to the European officer in respect to the principle that 
should regul.tte his conduct towards the native soldier. But do we benefit by these 
lesson, s of experience? 
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ft has been 8tate<l on the Iwjst authoritv, .and on a subject like this authority 
is useful, “ that some of tlie officers liad not (leen selectetl with sufficient care, and 
tliat tliey had risen too ra()idly to command in a servu-e where none but men of 
temper and discretion should be entiusted with authority.” 

The first requisite in a service like the Nizam’s cavalry is smart and active 
European officers (pialilied by temperament and acquirements, who understand the 
character of respectable natives, will treat them with justice and consideration, and 
wlio will consider it an essential )>art of their duty to make theinsclves ac-quainted 
with the language, the habits, and tlie prejudices of those, among whom tliey ought 
to establi.sh an inlluence. As few are recpiired it is the more essential to attend to 
the quality than the quantity of officers. We are not so unreasonable as to (‘xpect 
perfection, which the writer of “ hints” would seem to reejuire ; but we do think 
there would he advantage were fitm>s.s for tlieir several duties made the solo cri- 
terion, instead of the efficiency of the service lieing impaired by the. ajipointment, 
through interest, of uriqualilied persons, d'lie service, from its peculiar nature, 
requires delicate handling ; a spring is easily loosened, and the whole machine 
put out of order. 

The unhajipy and fatal termination of Colonel Davies’ cotiimand is a melan- 
choly instance of this, yet on the late Colonel (then Major) .John (Sutherland’s 
succeeding to the command of the brigade (and it would have lieen inijjossihle to 
have made a better selection) he found no diiliciiltv in restoring coniidence and 
order. For some fe.w yeais afto!', the Nizam’s cavalry was famed for tlio superior 
(|uali1ieation of its Euro])can offi 'ers, for in those days the Resident being held 
responsible for the condition .and t-ffieiency of the serviee in all its Vaanches the 
selection of offic-ers was, very wisely, left exclusively to him. 

NV'e have witnessed many changes and alterations, some of vvhieli we think 
might have been dis])ensed with. We aie liy no means unliiendly to the introduc- 
tion of necessary eliaiige, nor would we reject any rallotial measure having improve- 
ment for its olject, hut as any material change tends to unsettle the mind of tin- 
ii.'itives, ami, if it have no worse consrapience, results too often in irinking them un- 
happy, we think that none shonUl ever be [teimitted “ except for a itcrtain and 
evident good.” 

On this suljcct wc. will (piote anotlua’ .authority, *)iie who knew the. native 
diaracter well: — “ ’fliere is nothing so dist.asteful to the majority of natives as 
change of any sort, alM(ve all any change! atfeeting their pnrse or their prejudices. 

I have known treore harm ehine; l)y silly alteratienis and ch.angees re.‘garding 
dross e)r acceeiitre'ments, ejr in tlie petty details of line inlerieir econniny e>f a 
troop, introduced with tlm liest intentiem by sune injiielicious Kureipe’.an offie-er, than 
those not conversant with tlie ])eculiar lemjier of native* horsemen would cemceive* 
possible to arise IVeun .such eaiuses.” 

It only reiuiiins tei be addeel tliat tlio Re-sident was neit helel “(entirely blame- 
less.” It was con.sidered by the Covenmicnt, every allowance lieing made for Mr. 
Martin as a civil siervant, that prnceecdings which had led to such serious results 
ought not to h.ive taken idaea! umler hi.s offie ial authority for a considerable 
length of time! without his interference, and that In:* was lioth entitled .•tnel hoiiinl i<> 
e.xeri ise; a snrveillaiuee over all the nets oi' Dritish officers in the Ni/.ani’s servie.!!*. 

Immodi.aioly after this the whole sy.sleni of the cavaiiy was na)rganizr!d, .all 
ohjectionahle reegulalions were resciiideel, and the .several coi'iis r(.'niod( lle(l, wliem 
the brigade, under the able and jiidit.-ious uianagenieiit of .Major Sutlnn-laiid, soon 
le.eg.'eineei its. former credit and r(‘{)n(alion. 

1’o turn from juini.slmiont to reiward is always a pleasing task. At the end of 
the year a gold medal hearing a suitable device and inscription was presemteul to 
Suhedar .Major Chyte Sing .and' Suhedar M.aj<)r Chota Sing, of the 1st Regiment 
of Infantry, in consideration of tlieir long 8ervie'<.*.s and uniform meritorious comluet, 
tlie^ latter having gained his promotion for planting the eolours of his regiment on 
the bastion of Nowah. 

In J82<S the Court of Directors prohibited the employment of any more local 
officers in the Niz.am’s serviee. In the same year the establishment of privates of 
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corps of infantry was fixed at 700, and no man under five feet five inches was 
allowed to be entertained. In the following year the establishment was again 
reduced to 640 privates. 

Up to this period the Contingent had been virtually a sort of plaything for the 
Resident and a source of patronage to his friends. Things were now to take another 
direction and a few simple regulations laid the axe to the root of every sort of abuse. 

In 1829 .several privileges heretofore exercised by the Resident in connection 
with the service were withdrawn by the Governor-General, who directed that no 
original appointment to the service, or promotion in it, was thenceforward to take 
place except under the authority of the Supreme Government. A new scale of pay 
and allowances was at the same time established for the European officers, on the 
principle of assimilating their rate of emoluments with that of corresponding situa- 
tions in the Company’s army, and, in order that there might be no mistake, the pay 
tables common to the three presidencies were directed to be taken as the guide, and 
in cases of difference the rates in use in the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force were to be 
adopted. 

Since then the European officers have received from the Nizam’s Government 
the pay and allowances of their rank according to the rates of pay and allowances 
assigned to the satne rank in the Company’s .service, together with (he staff or 
command allowance as in corresponding situations in the Company’s service — 
and no more ! 

Ifor instance, an officer commatiding a division receives the regimental pay 
and allowances of his rank in the Nizam’s service, and the staff allowance of 1,070 
or 800 sonat rupees according as it may be a first or second cla.ss division. 

Officers commanding regiments of irregular horse receive a consolidated allow- 
ance of 1,000 sonat rupees in lieu of pay and allowances, such being the rule 
with respect to those who hold similar situations in the Company’s service. 

To the cointmind of a regiment of regular infantry the command allowance of 400 
sonat rupees is attached in addition to the regimental pay and allowancc.s of the 
officer’s rank in the Nizam’s army. 

The commandors of artillery attached to each division, who in addition to 
their artillery duties have those of the ordnance and engineer department, are placed 
on the same footing as officers commanding regiments of infantry. 

Regimental officers and regimentcil staff have the same pay and allowances as 
in corresponding ranks and offices in the Company’s service. 

Other staff officers, military and medical, brigade majors, paymasters, 
have the same allowances as are drawn in corresponding offices in the Company’s 
service. These several allowances are converted into the local currency at the rate 
of 121 Hyderabad rupees for 100 Company’s rupees. This latter arrangement 
sJiould be borne in mind, in order’ that those who look only at figures may not bo 
jnisled by the apparent larger figure exhibited by the inferior currency. 

After this, who will hold up the Nizam’s service as being extravagantly paid ? 
Who will regard the allowances of the Enropcaa officers as excessive, which are in 
no respect greater than those assigned to simihar situations in the Company’s 
army? We hope to hear no more of the “ extravagantly paid” Nizam’s service. 

The only other pecuniary advantage remaining, and that of but partial opera- 
tion, is that all Company’s officers who entered the Nizam’s service prior to 1840 
received also from their own Government the pay proper of their regimental rank. 
Rut this which was once the rule has now become the exception, sin(;e tho.se who 
have joined the service subsequent to that year are debarred the privilege except 
in name, for though considerations render it necessary that the stipend should be 
actually drawn from the Company its ecpaivalent is subsequently deducted from the 
Nizam’s pay of the indivitlual and repaid to the Company’s Government. 

Retrenchment did not stop with the reduction of pay and allowances. Its 
operation was extended throughout the service, and in January 1830 the appoint- 
ments of superintending surgeon, medical storekeeper and surgeon to the durbar, 
priaicipal commissary of ordnance, and judge advocate-general were abolished, and 
the omce.s of brigade major and paymaster of the Ellichpur and Hingoli divisions 
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united. Officei's whose appointments were abolisliod were allowed to resume the 
situations which they previously held, their successors iji those situations making 
way for tJiern, and returning in like manner to the situations which they before 
occupied, and so on downw'ards. 

By the abolition of these appointments, and by the reduction of the allowances 
of others in the civil as well as military tlepartment, ati annual saving of neai’ly 
three lacs of rupees was effected in tlie two following years. 

In August of this year Mr. Martin resigned his office and was succeeded by 
(yolonel Stewart. The following is Mr. Martin’s farewell address : — 

“ The Resident cannot relinquish the performance of the dtities which he Inis 
so long exercised in relation to the Nizam’s army without recording his testimony 
to the value of its services, and expressing the cordial interest which he feels in its 
prosperity and honour. 

“ Tlie endeavour to piomoto tho.se objects has been unremitting an<l sincere, 
and he entertains a confident persuasion that he leaves it considerably improved in 
discipline, and in all the qualities which are necessary to its success. 

“ To each of the officers commanding divisions the Resident’s acknowleilg- 
ments arc due, for their .sujiport of his authority, ami for the temper, zeal, and judg- 
ment with whicli the duties of their several commands have been administered ; 
but he should be insensible to the claims of superior merit if he laibnl to acknow- 
ledge Ids ])articular obligations to Lieutenant Colonel Seyer, for the benefit which 
he has derived from that officer’s professional exjierience and knowledge, and f()r the 
cordiality and promptitude with which their jtoints h.ive licien ajiplietl to the purpose 
of aiding the Resident’s judgment in the plan and e.xecution of such arrangements 
as liavo been deemed conducive to the efficiency of the public service. 

“ To Major Sutherland, commanding the cavalry division, and to Major (h ossley, 
commanding the Hyderabad division of the army, the Resident’s thanks arc likewise 
due, for their active and able conduct in the exercise of their rcsp<?ctive commands. 

“ The circumstances of jieculiar difficulty under whicli Major Sutherland assumed 
hi.s command, tlie address with which that difficulty has been surmounted, and the 
conciliatory and judicious measures which he has successfully jmrsued for the pur- 
pose of reviving the confidence and of restoring the disciplim* of the troo|)s com- 
posing his division, are claims on public approliation, which the Resident cordially 
acknowledges, and for which he is entitled to this assurance of the Resident’s warm- 
est thanks. 

“ ’Pliat the Nizam’s .army may continue to .serve the State with the same credll 
and success which has Intherto distinguished its exertions is a wish which the 
Resident coniially entertains, and which is <lii;tated equally by Jiis anxious interest 
in its welfare, and by his conviction of the importance of its services to the stability 
and prosperity of the Nizam’s (lovernment.” 

It has .already been shown that prior to (J<donel Stewart’s arrival a gimeral 
review of the .state of the contingent h;id taken place by the Supreme (fovmnment, 
and that measurc.s of economy having been prescribed for the guidance of his pre- 
decessor reductions of expenditure had been carried into effect in consequence, 
'riie necessity of continuing this spirit of reform and ri'trenchment w;is still further 
j)res.sed upon Colonel Stewart, who, at a very early period, signified his deteiinina- 
tion of immediately effecting a saving w-herever it could be made, and of incurring 
no additional expense without the sanction of the Supreme ( lovernment. As this 
was the principle by which the Resident was guided from IS.'ll to 18.‘58, and as this 
w'as the most prominent feature of his rule, wo shall have very little to notice 
relating to changes in the constitution id* the service during that period. 

In 1832, in consequence of tlie repeated failure of Nawab Namdar Khan to 
pay the troops of the Ellichpur division, for which he held a .laghire, having bemi 
confirmed on the de.ath of his tather in 1824 in all the family jirivileges, the Jaghiie 
for the payment of the troop.s was re.sumed by the Nizam’s Covernment, anil the 
jiayment of the Ellichpur division transferred to the Minister’s own authority ; thus 
placing the Ellichpur force, which had by degrees become assimilated in other re- 
spects, precisely on the same footing’ as the rest of the Nizam’s regular cavalry. 
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III 1833 the otticc of bazar master in the several brigades was oiscoatiuued. ’ ' 

In the same year the Nizam’s service lost one of its oldest and best officers. 
The late Lieutenant Colonel Seyer was an irreparable loss to the Nizam’s army. 
His acquaintance with the history of the Indian army and the character of the 
soldiers of whom it is composed, his extensive military research -and acquaintance 
with the armies of other countries, rendered liim a fit person to lie consulted in the 
management of the Nizam’s, and an officer to whose sound judgment and discretion 
its direction might safely be left. 

In 1834 a warrant officer under the designation of quartermaster was author- 
ized for each field battery — a measure highly expedient and useful, and which has 
tended much to the benelit of the artillery branch of the service. This class of 
warrant officers shoidd be allowed to draw horse allowance. They cannot do their 
duty cither on parade or on the mandi without lieing mounted. As it is, their duty 
is always performed on horseback, but as no allowance is granted for the purpose 
they virtually keep a horse at their own expense tor the perfor/nance of their public 
duty. This we conceive only requires to be brought to notice to be rectified. 
There being moreover only four of this class, we cannot suppose that so small an 
addition to the public expenditure would be any obstacle to the adoi>tion of so just 
a measure. 

During this year the Minister was very importunate to get rid of the expense 
of the garrison and invalid corps. Among other schemes, he proposed to commute 
the money payment to the invalids by a grant of land in perpetuity to each man, 
but it was found impracticable, for on proposing the arrangement to the men 
themselves they with one accord declined the offer, so the proposal fell to the ground 

In the same year the Nizam’s service lost another of its oldest officers. Captain 
Commandant Currie commanded a corps at the battle of Mehidpore, Avas wounded 
at the storm of Nowah, and was again Avounded in the campaign of A vaAvhile serv- 
ing Avith H. M. SDth Kegiment. He was a most zealous and enterprising 
officer, and his death was a severe loss to the Nizam’s service. 

In consequence of the abolition of the ap])ointment of Judge Advocate General 
in 1830, the Resident had frequently had occasion to solicit tlie opinion of the 
Deputy Judge Advocate General of the subsidiary force on points connected with 
the proceedings of courts martial, as Avell as on other matters connectetl with the 
character and discipline of the Nizam’s army. Under a conviction of the import- 
ance of his legal advice, and from the same considerations which have given rise 
to this appointment in other armies, and to enable the Resident to call officially for 
Jidvice in cjises of difficulty, the Judge Advocate General of the subsidiary force 
Avas, under the sanction of the Supreme Government, appointed in 1835 legal adviser 
to the Resident on such questions as he might find it necessary to refer to him. 
This arrangement has continued ever since, and in its effect has fully realized the 
expectations Avhich were auticipatetl. 

In 183(5 the much-desired boon of furlough to Europe Avas conceded to the 
local officers with permission to return to their seA'eral appointments. When it is 
considered that this class of officers are deprived of the benefit both of a pension and 
retiring fund, of Lord dive’s fund, of the military funds, together Avith other ad- 
vantages possessed by the Company’s officer, and that they have only the Nizam’s 
service to depend upon fi^r their support and maintenance, the extension of this 
indulgence to them cannot be vicAved as unreasonable. 

In September of this year the following notification was published by the 
Government of India - 

“ The Governor General of India in Council is pleased to direct that British 
officers serving on military establishments of nati\'e poAvers shall, as regards such 
native service and Avhen doing duty Avith one another, take rank and command 
according to the priority of their respective appointments in the rank which they 
hold in that ser\'ice ; but when acting Avith the foi’ces of the British Government 
the relative rank and command of such British officers shall be regulated by the 
date and tenor of their actual or effective commissions in the British service^ 
respectively.” 
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At tlie eiid of this year Sciiuliah’s Government being then about to ibnn an 
infantry contingent upon principles similar to the Nizam’s, the Eesideut at that 
Court applied for volunteers Irom the Nizam’s army to form the nucleus of the new 
force. The volunteers were transferred with their period of service, and assured 
that they would take precedence of all others of the same rank in the new contin- 
gent, and receive from the Gwalior Government an equivalent for the pay, pension 
and other emoluments which they then received, or might hereafter become en- 
titled to, from the Nizam’s Government. 

Tn 1837 a question was referred to the Supreme Government in respect to the 
promotion by brevet of a commandant in the service, when it was decided tliat the 
brevet rank of major conferred upon an officer “ does not warrant his supersession 
of the commandants who are senior to him in the Nizam’s service, exi:e[)t when 
acting with the forces of the British Government.” 

in November of this year it wa.s notified to the Nizam’s arjiiy that lienceforth 
Company’s officers would only be entitled to ])romotion to tlie rank of Captain in 
the Nizam’s army (unless previously promoted in their own service) in twelve 
years from the date of their being admitted on the strength of the establishment to 
w'liicli they may belong, and not, as Jjerctofore, in twelve years from the date of their 
nomination by the Court of Directors or first commission as Cornet or Ensign. 

In September 1838 Colonel (now Major General) Era.sor succeeded to the 
Residency. Froni that moment a new life was infused into the Nizam’s service, at 
that period very susceptible of improvement from the s|)irit of economy which had 
been so long prevailing. Its efficiency immediately engaged liis warmest attention. 
He applied his vigorous mind to correct negligences ajid to remove imperfections. 
Tlie senior officers of the service, it is but justice to them to saj^ seconded his zeal, 
and the gratifying result of their exertions is to be found in the present efficient 
state of the contingent, which gives promise of the most satisfactory re.sult8 wlien- 
ever the several arms composing the foi-ce may have the good fortune to be called 
into active service. 

General Fraser’s first care w'as to make himself ac()UHinted with tin; character 
and qualifications of the sex eral European officers, and in all matters, groat and 
small, to examine and judge for himself. In this way the merits of imlividuals bec^ame 
better know'ii ; for his own ])enetration soon enabled liim to fortu a just estimate of 
eacli officer in the service. Greater advantages were given to the native officer and 
soldier, as he was anxious to raise the men in their own estimation, and to make 
the hope of reward rather than the dread of punishment the incentive to good con- 
duct. A better description of clothing was ordered to Ite furnished. Incapables 
were removed on suitable pensions. A better class of European subordinates has 
since been admitted into tlie service. The few necessary establishments have been 
placed on an efficient footing. Tn short, everything has been and is being done, 
as we shall proceed to show, that an energetic officair at the head of an army, 
interested in its character and wellare, can do to add to the efficiency of the service 
and to the comfort of the soldier. 

Acting upon the above principles, an increased rate of pay W'as_ in .lanuary 
1839, authorized to the native commissioned officers in consideration of the exem- 
plary conduct which for a series of years had marked the career of that respectable 
class in the Nizam’s service. 

An indulgence was about this time conceded to the private soMier, in extend- 
ing the annual leave of absence to men to visit Hindustan Irom six to eight months — 
no trifling boon, wdien the distance is taken into consideration, as well as the 
unhealthy season of the year at wdiich the men w'ere before obliged to retuni, 

In July the warrant and non-commi.ssioned officers of the service were stimu- 
lated to greater exertions by the increased iiromotion held out to them in the 
following General Order : — 

“In order to hold out still greater encouragement to the warrant and non- 
commissioned officers of His Highness the Nizam’s army to di.splay that zeal in the 
performance of their duties which must ever lead to promotion and to the approba- 
tion of their superiors. General Fraser has been pleased to direct that there be a 
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Deputy Assistant Commissary at each of the undermentioned stations of tlie army, 
vii{., Hyderabad and EUichpur, independently of Aurunga^d. 

“ Though Cleneral Fraser is happy on this occasion to find tliat no objection 
exists to the nomination of the two senior Conductors to the rank of Deputy Assist- 
ant Ccmimissary, he desires that it may be distinctly understood that in no case 
will he consider seniority alone to constitute a sufficient claim for promotion unless 
it bo when the claim of merit may be e(jual between the candidates.” 

At the end of this year the office of superintending surgeon was revived, and a 
senior surgeon autlo'jiztHl at each division of the army in the person of the senior 
medical officer of the division. 

The history ot tlie Nizam’s Contingent would be incomplete without the men- 
tion of one who filled the high and Important office of military secretary to the 
liesident for fourteen years. Major Moore® possessed merits of no common order, 
and so useful and gracious did he at all time.s render his office, to which may be 
ailded his personal kindness and liberality to the service generally; as to cause his 
resignation to he felt and regretted throughout the Nizam’s army. His public 
services w'ere duly apprerriated and recorded in General Orders : — 

“ On the dej)arture of Major Moore for Bombay j)reparatory to Ins resignation 
of the office of military secretary and return to Englaml, Major General Fraser 
considers it but an act of justice to this officer to express in General Orders his 
entire and nnqiialihed .approbation of the manner in whicli he has executed the 
arduous and im])ortaut duties of tlie several sitinations he has filled during a period 
of nearly 22 years. 

“Every 1‘ormer Resident, without exception, has felt upon record the most 
marked encomium on the eminent ability of Major Moore, and Major General 
Fraser at once cordially assents to the justness of these honourable memorials, and 
recjuests Major .Mo(*re to accept liis s])ecial thanks for the assistance he fiiis 
individually received from him during tlie time he has officiated as liesident at 
Hyderabad, 

“ Major General Fraser has liad an op|)ortnnity of personally observing the 
zeal and impartiality with which M.ajor Moore has during this jieriod considered 
every duty connected with the Nizam’s service, and the correct judgment he has 
displayed in bringing to a successful termination certain delicate and impoi tant 
transactions, which required not only an a(;quaintance with the peculiar duties of 
the military department, but also the combined exercise of a political knowledge of 
the country and of tlie views and habits of the durbar. 

“ But an opinion in regard to the merits of Major Moore lias emanated from a 
liigher authority than that of the Officiating Resident, and in publishing the subjoined 
extract of a letter recently received from the Secretarv to the Government of India 


expressive of the sentiments of the Right Honourable tlie Governor-General on the 
occasion of the proposed retirement of Major Moore, Major General Fraser feels 
assured that the officers of the Nizam’s army will be gratified to learn that their 
friend and brother-officer has been deemed w'ortliy of receiving the higliest and most 
honourable testinony that conld have been offered in his favour.” 

“ Extract . — ‘ His J..ordship cannot allow the rctiremeiTt of so excellent an officer 
as Major Moore to pass unnoticed, and while he regrets tlie loss thereby inflicted 
on the service he lias satisfaction in being able to hear testimony to the worth, 
zeal, and intelligence of so old and so distinguished a servant of Gov'eniment.’ ” 

In 18.39 a medi(;al school was established at Bolarnm lor the education of 
pupils intended for the subordinate medical grades of the 'Nizam’s army, ’fhe 
object of the school was to giv6 a high tone and more scientific character to the 
professional education of the medical subordinates than had previously obtained. 
This institution continued for seven years, when, as its advantages did not corre- 
spond with the expectations under which it was originally establkshed, it was, in 1846, 
superseded liy a similar institution at the Residency, but totally unconnected with 
the Nizam’s service. • 
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The object of the present institution is the diffusion of sound medical knowledge 
among the respectable natives of the country generally, but more particularly 
those residing in and about the city. The benev'olont views of the Resident were 
seconded by the Nizam’s Government, who cheerfully placed the means of accom- 
plishing them at his disposal. Under the zealous and able instniction of Dr. 
Maclean, the Residency Surgeon, this excellent and usefVd ittstitutiuu is improving 
every day, and there is every reason to believe that in its result it will he most 
beneficial to the people, as rendering them independent of European aid, and in 
time removing their prejudices against European practice. The cost of maintain- 
ing such an institution must be small conipnrerl with the large amount of goodi 
which from its locality, it is calculated to produce among the native population. 

In June 1840 the garrison and invalid battalions were disbanded. 

The battalions had for a long time previous ceased to answer the ends for 
which they were originally formed, while the expense of keeping them up had been 
a constant source of complaint with the Minister. The abolition of them was there- 
fore of advantage in every point of view. The European officers and such of the 
native officers and others as were entitled to pension by the regulations of the 
service wei’e transferred to the pension establishment ; and such men as were 
considered lit for duty were transferred to a new company, designated the Hill 
Rangers, then authorized to be formed, and to be located in the hill districts between 
the Nizam’s and the Company’s territories for the preservation of the peace, and 
for reducing to order those amongst the Rhils and other inliabitants of the hill 
country wlio were found to be constantly plundering tlieir more peaceful neigh- 
bours. By these arrangements a considerabie saving was eftected. 

Towards the end of 1841 it was notified that all European commissioned, 
\yarrant, and non-commissioned officers serving with the Nizam’s army shall be ruled 
and governed by the Mutiny Act and Articles of War in force for the East India 
Company’s European troops subject to certain modification and alterations. 

At the close of this year the appointment of superintending surgeon was 
continued in the person of Dr. Turnbull, an old and deserving medical officer. 
We have always considered this to be one of the most important and useful situa- 
tions in the service : it is calculated to improve the efficiency of the medical depart- 
ment, by establishing an uniformity of system in tlie management of the several 
hospitals, and by stimulating tlie officers in charge of them, and their subordinates, 
to a greater activity in the execution cd' their duties. It moreover prepares the 
hospital establishment foi the time of need ; for experience can teach ns that in the 
field even professional skill is of secondary consideration to medical arrangement. 
Dr. ’rurnhuir.s long servi(;e, great experience, and strict impartiality conspire to 
render him not only acceptable to the several ranks of the service, hut also a suitable 
instrument for carrying out the views of the Re.ddent. 

In the begiin)ing of 1842 the Bolarum force was ordered into the neighbour- 
ing cantonment of Secunderabad, in consequence of the insubordinate proceedings 
of a portion of the native troops composing the subsidiary force, A detail of these 
proceedings is unnecessary in this place, nor is it our wish to dwell upon events of 
so discreditable a character. It is a much more gratifying duty to record praise 
than cejisure. Ami the exemplary conduct of the Madras artillery, Emop(‘Hti and 
native, and of the 1st Madras European Regiment, on that occasion was most 
conspicuous, and drew forth from the Government the expnjssion of the highest 
praise. The admirable conduct and soldier-like behaviour of tlie native artillery 
cannot be too higldy extolled, nor too often recorded, for not only did tlie F troop 
horse artillery ami B Company Goluiuiauze“ stand forward in the most prompt and 
praiseworthy manner to maititain subordination,” but their comrades at the head- 
quarters of the regiment, on hearing that a disturbance was likely to occur, wrote 
up to them to maintain the honour of the corps by obeying their officers and sub- 
mitting to the orders of Government. The Madras Government marked its sense of 
their good conduct by permitting the whole of the men composing those two 
detachments to reckon three year.s’ additional service. Both officers and men may 
well be proud"of each other, pi’oud also of belonging to so distinguished a corps. 
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Order and discipline were at length restored without any actual outbreak, when 
the Nizam’s troops returned to their own cantonment, but it is undoubted that the 
result might have been different if one less firm or less able had been employed, 
for the (-risis demanded promptness and energy, and he who assumed the command 
on and for the occasion fortunately possessed those qualities, and knew besides how 
to create them in others. 

In the early part of this year a reference was made to the Supreme Grovemment 
on the subject of a portion of their staff pay being granted to officers of the 
Company’s service serving in the Nizam’s army who were temporarily withdrawn 
for the service of their own Government, when it was decided — 

“ His Ijordship in Council does not propose to cancel any orders which may 
have been issued in favour of officers who have recently been withdrawn from the 
Nizam’s military force, but he would for the future invariably enforce the rule that 
when recalled to tlie service of their own Goveniment such officers will cease to 
derive any emolument from His Highness’s Government, and that the established 
pay and allowances of the situations which they filled in the Nizam’s army shall be 
drawn by the officers by whom the duties are actually discharged.” 

In April of this year, consequent on the formation of the new cantonment of 
Lingsugur, a revision of the establishments of the artillery and ordnance department 
took place. The field batteries were reduced from six to four guns each, and the 
Golundauze from a hundred to eighty men a company. The field batteries were 
ordered to be maintained in a state of the most perfect efficiency, ready to move at 
the shortest notice. 

In 1843 some modifications were made in the cavalry branch of the service. 
The 5th Regiment, which had been maintained on the principle of regular cavalry, 
w'as formed into an irregular corps, transferred to the cavalry division, and rendered 
subject in every respect to the same rules and usages as the other four regiments. 

During this year some modifications were made in the ordnance department. 
A new set of rides and regulations were established for its guidance, and the whole 
department placed under the control and authority of the commissary of ordnance 
at Bolarum. The effect of this arrangement has been to introduce a principle of 
economy, regidarity and order into this part of the public expenditure, which, instead 
of as heretofore being committed to the discretion of several individuals, lias now 
been brought under the immediate revision and control of one authority. The result 
has been a great saving to Government without any increase of salary to any 
individual. 

In the beginning of 1846 the men of the infantry regiments were ordered to 
be instructed in the gun drill. We are at a loss to discover how this system can 
have found such favour with high authorities lioth in England and in India. An 
artilleryman is not made in a day. His professional duties are of too complicated 
a nature to be readily or lightly acquired, and consist in something more than the 
ordinary sponge exercise of a field gun. In the just sentiments of the Quarterly 
Revieimr ive have stated our full concurrence in a previous article.® 

In April of this year the comfort of the native soldier was further attended to 
by the abolition of the knapsack, and by the substitution in its place of a larger 
haversack. This was a great boon, as removing a cumbersome appendage which 
had always been a source of annoyance to the soldier. Lightly and simply equipped 
as he now is with the haversack, the soldier is enabled to march with comfort to 
himself, besides having with him, on his arriving at his ground, all that he requires 
for duty, rest, or food. This was undoubtedly a move in the right direction, for, 
as the (rovernrnent furnished the knapsacks, this article alone had cost the State 
in the five preceding years 20,000 rupees. 

In 1847 a new cantonment was established at Warungul. 

Towards the close of this year the numerical strength of the privates of the 
several infantry corps were reduced from 640 to 600. 

In the beginning of 1848 an alteration was made in the dress of the European 

* No. XA., Art. 3. 
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and native officers of the cavalry. The ulkhaluq and mundil tarhan were substituted 
for the European dress of the European officers. We have no doubt that there 
were good and sufficient reasons for this change ; but as it involved young officers 
in debt, by rendering useless to them their previous dress and appointments, which 
some of them had only recently, and at great expense, furnished themselves with, 
it would certainly have been more to their interests had the change not taken place. 
Let us never forget that changes, and even advantages, may be purchased at too 
high a price. 

We have now arrived at the end of 1848, having traced the Contingent step 
by step from its origin to the present time. It now consists of five regiments of 
cavalry, eight regiments of infantry, four companies of artillery, with field batteries 
attached, and a corps of hill rangers, together with an efficient medical department, 
and arsenals at the principal military stations equipped with siege ordnance, ammu- 
nition, and stores of every description. In numbers the force may be thus detailed :--i- 


Cavalry 2,7.50 fighting mon. 

Artillery 72.5 ditto. 

Infantry 5,7.52 ditto. 

Hill Hangers 170 ditto. 


Total of all native ranks. 0,S97 


The European officers, of whom there are eighty-four, are distributed as 
follows : — 
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Military Secretary 


1 

0 
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1 

Officers Commanding Divisions 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Superintending Surgeon 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Brigade Majors 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Pay Mastera (in course of absorption) .. 



0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Cavalry 


0 

1 

8 


4 

1 

Artillery 

0 

0 

1 

4 


0 

0 


Infantiy 

0 

0 

8 

22 

HB 

8 

0 

45 

Total 

2 

1 4 

10 

41 

15 

13 

1 

84 


There are, besides, thirty-seven Etirope.an warrant and non-commissioned officers 
and a medical stafl' of fifty-five subonlinates. 

^rhe Nizam’s cavalry are too well known to require any description in this 
place. . Their superiority over all other irregular ctivalry is, we Ixdieve, admitted : 
for, their pay being handsome, a higher degree of efficiency, bolli in horses ami 
accoutrements, is required, which makes the service better and more efficient 
than the irregular cavalry of the presidencies. The native liorsctiien themselves 
are everywhere imich the same, and, when they are well treated, d(!Votcd to their 
officers. The great difference observable in the conduct and behaviour of these 
men will generally be found to arise from the cliaractor of their commander, and 
from his mode of treatment. The Nizam’s regiments are at all times in a condition 
fit for immediate service, complete in horses, arms, appointments, ha/.aars, &c., 
ready to take the field at the shortest notice, without reciuiiing aid from the Govern- 
ment, or any further assistance than that furnished from their own bazaars. 

It is to be regretted, we think, that greater encouragement is not given to the 
men of the Dekhan to enter this branch of the service*. We have always undcr- 
Btood that the Nizam’s cavalry were originally formed with a view to give cmf»loy- 
ment to a large number of men, generally of good birth and respectability but of 
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reduced circumstances, who were roaming about the country in idleness, ready for 
any sort of mischief, and who might be thus converted, from being a source of 
trouble and annoyance to the Government, into cheerful and useful subjects. If, 
therefore, oidy as an outlet for the discontented, we would venture to suggest that 
every inducement should be lield out to the men of the Dekhan, of character and 



- Contingent.^ But timt its real utility to the State compensates u»u 

iSjzam S' Government for the immense outlay we may perhaps be allowed to doubt. 

We are constrained, tlierefore, while admitting their efficiency and even their 
superiority, to express our opinion that so large a body of cavalry are nearly thrown 
away in the Dekhan. For all useful purixises one-half of the present force would 
ite amply sufficient. It is out of all proportion to the other arms. For the last 
thirty years the regiments have never taken the field together, and we have it on 
the best authority that they cannot participate, where they might be, made very 
useful, in the stirring scenes on the distant frontier, in consequence of their superi- 
ority of pay oyer the Bengal irregular cavalry — a distinction, however, warranted 
by the state of the two countries. In the Dekhan almost all articles of consump- 
tion aie dearer than in Hindustan, and a proportionate difference in the pay of the 
military has consequently alw'ays existed. At the time when the Mahratta armies 
traversed India from the Tumbuddra to the Indus it was at all times usual to 
1 educe the p.ay of the military on the day on which they cro.ssed the Nurbudda, 
Proceeding to the northward ; and in the same manner the pay was always 
increased on the armies crossing the same river to the southward. We have, then, 
a large efficient fluce of cavalry, part of which might well be .spared from the Dekhaii, 
hut wliicli^ cannot from circumstances be employed elsewhere, at a cost to the 
^izam s Governniont of nearly eighteen lakhs of rupees per annum. '[I’o this we 
^ 1 aiiswer, as to other questioii.s of similar import. The Nizam cannot 

anoid it. llii.s is the language of neces.sity, which cannot be .spoken too often. 

I wo regiments might certainly be sjiared from the Contingent, but as these are not 
times toi disbanding troops they might be transferred under some suitable arrange- 
ment to the Bengal Presidency. 

Die field artillerv is cmisidered as efficient as it cun be under the present 
system of draught. The equipments are complete and in higli order. The Golon- 
daiize are well Pained and instructed. \Vc have witnessed them with a battery of 
MX guns lire, disnmunt tlie giins, sit down, mount the guns, and fire again, in less 
Itniu une minute and five seconds, and we doubt if this can be surpassed. Wc are 
not pjirtial to sucli displays, iuasuiuch as it fatigues the men unnecessarily, and too 
rl., " though when a^ thing is to be done we like to see it well done, 

iheie IS little to object to in the Nizam’s artillery except in tlie draught cattle, but 
lield ai tmery drawn by Indlocks, however excellent in other respects, must become 
undei difficulties an incuinbrance instead of an assistance to an army. 

^ fit this time of day going to insult the understanding of the reader 

bv detailing with tiresome repetition all that has been written on this question. 
Fiiiongh that tlie superiority ot horse dr.aught is acknowledged, and is now being 
piactically mamfested in the Madras army, as it has long been in that of Bengal. 
\Ve would rather see two horse than four bullock batteries, on the principle that 
whatever portion of artillery is kept up should be made efficient in every respect. 

1 lie (luaiity ratlier than the quantity should be attended to— the guns drawn by 
lioises to clear the ‘way, instead ot being drawn by bpllocks to stop the ■way. 

the intantry corps are considered in every respect equal to the regiments of 
eithei of the Presidencies, with this exception that thev have not the same number 
|)t European officers. The men are chiefly from Hindustan. The Nizam’s army 
fia.s always been a favonnle service with the Hindustanis, for although removed to ‘a 
gi eater distance from their houses they have a corresponding advantage in respect 
to fiuioiigli. rrom their frugal habits they often save money enough to enable 
them to return to their families after eight or ten ’ ’ * ’ 


. ; Vi iv,ji years’ service, thus giving the 

otate the beneht ot the best years of their life. This we conceive cannot be too 
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uuicli encouraged, for tlio expense of drilling and training a recruit for the ranks 
is incomparably less than that whicli is inflicted on the State by an extension ot 
the pension list. The comfort of tlie soldier is besides consulted, and iio inan is 
made uidiappy by being forced to remain in a situation against his inclination. 
'Die iiieu are admirably drilled and disciplined. 'Jdie arms and accoutrements are 
supplied from the Government arsenals ; the clothing, which is oi a superior descrip- 
tion, from the PresideMcy ; and two companies of each regiment have percussion 
muskets. In tlieir internal arrangements they are regulated by the same principles 
which prevail in the Company's army. 

This, althongli a good deal, is not saying everything, ddierc is nothing ot the 
real business of the soldier in all this. ‘ It is not the appearance at parade, nor 
l)eing expert in certain exorcises, that can make a man a soldier. It is but a veny 
sniali proportion of the force that can boast ol the oxperieiute of iield service, 
’^rheir real utility remains therefore to l)e tested, though we liave no doubt tliat 
wJieii tlie day of tightiiig shall airive every branch ol the lortai will perform tlie 
same valuable service as did the Russell Brigade in its early days. 

We liave always been of opinion that In a stall service like tills the principle 
of selection, and not of seiiioiity, should inllnence the nomination to the higher 
commands. The importance of having for these responsible posts only men of 
temper and understanding must he so obvious that no (amsidcuations of seniority or 
longtli of service should lead to the advancement ot those who arc wanting in these 
essentials. In these remarks we claim to be understood as having no d(‘sire to 


exalt one class at the expense of another. We are not nnmindird tliat there are 
some individuals among the old rd'fleers of the service whose zeal and worth it 
would be ditliciilt to over-estimate. Than the iirst and 2nd ‘‘ Russell under theii* 
old and zeahjiis coinmandants there are not perhaps two finer luitive regiments in the 
Indian army. But it is of* systems that we are treating, not ot individual cases. At 
[iresent there is no safeguard of sufficient cflicacy to [U'cvent the higher rauks^ being 
ollicered by persons who shall he wanting in the (juahlicatioiis for cojuiumnd. We haNe 
known more than one officer in command of a regiment, and on staff employ, not 
oidy deticieiit, hut illiterate, ddiese alhisions can no longer wound the f(*elings ol 
the living. ^Hiey Avore [iromoted not for ifieir <]ualilicalions, hut because they weie 
senior, liave passed them over would have been an invidious task. 

The first and only consideration for the higher commands, avc conceive, should 
he litiiess. '^Die qualifications to be sought lor should consist in sonn^tliing mort' 
tlian the meclianii*a.I operations of tlie parade. Men (pialilitMl in every respiret 
slionlil l)e stdected, ofdecidt.Ml mental ability, of at least rc'spectable giuierrd a(a|Uiie- 
numts, and of a tenqierament (*a])al>le of ju’oducing and piesm ving haTiuony inth 
discipline, for every one knows how freaks of power, always the growth ol a liith‘ 
mind, tend to irritate, and to destroy unanimity. Such are the men we would s<*e 
advanced to tlie higher ranks of the Nizaurs army. ^Dio service slionld be one (>1 
selection. Qualifications should he sought for, and, /cZ/crerc/* tornal, v‘lHO'ishe<l ;and, 
instead of coMterring ap|)ointments mei’ely on account ol seniorit v, me/nt should 
have its true place ; for, constituted as that army is, we concei\’e it to be ncitlau 
safe nor eousisteiit with a just regard to the interests ot the public service to 
regulate the nomimition to the higiier ranks by any oilier juincijile. 

Mucli lias been written in regard to the stall ol the (A)ntingent. A\(' arenot ot 
those Avho think it too large. Concentrate the fbn'c and one brigadier might 
Huflice as in tlie iieigliliouring cantonment of SecniMleralyid ; hut dispersed as tlie 
troops now are supervision is not ordy lu'cessary, lint indisjiensaldi*. lliese com- 
mands, moreover, involve peculiar important political duties miknown to ofliceis In 
similar positions in the (/umpany’s army. The Nizam’s army is at jiresent cantoned 
as follows: — Kllichpur, Annirigaliad, Mominabad, Gulbiirgah, Jlingoli, Bolarmio 
W^irnngul, Mnctnl, and Jjingsngiir, with the hill rangers at Buldanah to proliM l 
tluit part of the hill country. A glance at the mn|» will show that from one or 
other of these positions each portion ot the Nizam’s riominions is within afew^ days 
inarch of the control of the regular troops, and it may be observed tliat tlie ( loniin- 
geni, although prepared to act against external enemies, is chiefly required t<* 
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clu^ck tlie various tributaries and powerful zemindars who are subject to the Nizam, 
and who, in the absence of regular troops, would not only in many instances resist 
tho ordei’S ot Government, but would constantly be resorting to arms to decide 
(luarrels among tliemselves, to the ga^eat injury of the Nizam’s subjects and to the 
detriment of the revenue. 

^ Mucli has also been WTitten from time to time of the expense of the Nizam’s 
Contingent. The <x)st may appear large, but so satisfii^d are we of the expense 
beiTig well directed tliat we sjiould view with concern any attempt to redu(‘(? 
unnecessarily tlie only ellicient force belonging to the Nizam in his own dominions 
“tnlly assured that any sums thereby saved would only be wasted in some objec- 
tionable expenditure. But if tho ex})ense liave been great it has not been without 
its advantages. Besides rendering important service to our own Government, the 
Contingent has aided in saving the Dekhan State, amidst tlie wreck of all others 
around it. The best guarantee we can liave for tire permanence of this force is its 
continued utility to the State, but we conceive it will be an additional guarantee if 
we can sliow that it is maintained on tlie most economical pvincijiles. Jf tlie cost, 
then, of the cavalry be deducted, it will lie seen that the remaining portion is on a 
more economical scale than any force of similar strength and condition in India. 
But even with this largo and expensive establislnnent of cavalry tlio cost of the 
Nizams (Jontingenl will bear comparison with tliat of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
l^orce. We have not the means of giving in regular detail tlie dilference on every 
jioint of tlie several items of expenditure of the two forces ; but from the several 
(calculations befoi'e us vv(3, are satisficjd that it would be fouiul, on a fair investiga- 
tion, tliat the Subsidiary horce — including the expense of its inilifary stni'es, 
establishments of every description, and eveiy other item of expenditure, altliougii 
consisting ofiS,00() tigiiting iikmi fes‘s~costs as mucli as the Nizam’s OontiiigHuit. 

Ih(3 stafl of tlici (.yontingent will in like niarmer sustain a eoiiijiarison with that 
of the ^Subsidiary horce, ^and in making this (coniiiarivson let it be renKunbered that 
one force is divi between Secitnderaliad and Jan Inn h, while the Contingent, as 
before observed, is distributed througliout the Nizam’s (lominioiis into ten separate 
and distiuet cantonments. 

^ I he military staff of the Coiiting'eut consists of five brigadiers, live brigade* 
tnajors and two iiaymasters — the latter in course of alisorption, and therefore su|>er- 
numerary to the establisJimeiit. 

llie uiilitary stall ot the Subsidiary Force consists of two brigadiei'S, one 
assistant adjutant general, one engineer, one paymaster, oini deputy jinige advocate 
general, one assistant (|uarterma8ter g'eueral, one coinniissary of ()rd)iaiice, threi' 
commissariat ollieers,^ and one cantonment adjutant, to which may be adde^i tlie 
charges arising out ot the uum(?rous establish men ts attaelied to these several office's. 

Ill the t.'oniingent there is no commissariat. There are no contracts. There 
die no laigo esial)lishnients. I heni are no indirect advantages."'^ That iliere is n(» 
wasteful or iuiprovideiit expenditure he who controls this department is a sufficient 
guarantee. I hese and other considerations make ns liesitate a good deal alxmt 
the expedieiicy of any measure that may de[)rive us of so efficient a force, that has 
been piovided at a great exjiense both ot money and of time, arid whicli might on 
any occasion take its place in tlie field either with or without the (\>mpanv’vS 
troops. It is, btisides, an accession to our own strengtli witliout any cost to 
ourselves, and these are not times to diminish our military resources, The Nizam too 
is so smisibh^ ot the l eal utility ot the force that, instead of complaining of its cost 
we beliiive him to be strongly opposed to any dimliiutiun of it. The iidelitv of the 
men to c>ur cmise may of course, from the nature of the orgaiiizatioii of the service, 
be as implicitly depended upon as that of tlie Company’s own troops. Tliey 
may be said to belong to the Nizam in name only. They consider themselves as 
Lompany s troops, and for all ]>ractical purposes might be made as useful : for 


' follow in iinecdoto will anius<3 fclie leader: — A friend of cal’s was seriously told by a person 

in Hingland Lliat the otbeers of the Nizam’s service never kept horses, that wlion they wanted any 
they borrowed theip from the Nizam. ' 
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were the Subsidiary Force entirely witlidrawn, they would 1 h^ amply sufficient to ensure 
the tranquillity ol the Nizam’s country, iinlcssindeod wccaii suppose, which we will not. 
His Highness entering the lists again.st us and able to command a national movement. 

Hut if it were thougl it desirable, on account of tlie (lovcniment finances, apart 
frovievertf other comuhration, to reduce expenditure, jierbaps the cavalry brigadierslii]> 
and one infantry brigadiership miglit be dispen.sed with, due n^gavd being of 
course given to present incumheuts. On the first organization of tlie Nizam’s 
cavalry, at a crisis of gri'at political inqiortance, an officer to reform and command 
the whole was indi.spensable, in order to render the then useless and undisciplined 
horse capable of acting as anxiliarie.s with onr own army. 'I’liis arrangement, wliicli 
originated from necessity, lias become sanctioned by dint of time, without reference 
to tlie altered state of affairs. With the eigliteen corps of irn'gular cavalry in 
Bengal a brigadier is not deemed neta-ssarv. Dispersed as the Nizam’s cavalry 
regiments are, we conceive tliat tlie suporvi.sion of them might very well be 
entrusted to the divisional authorities, without, of course, making any (diange in the 
system of discipline, for it must he obvious that an officer of long .standing in tlie 
Nizam’s service who has risen to the command of a brigade must have a better 
acquaintance witli the native officers and men, their habits and customs, than one 
newly brought into tlie ser\ ice. 

The only other division whicli it is thought by some might ))os.si1>ly Ix'ar reduc- 
tion — and this we think very doubtful —is that of llitigoli, a second class division 
with a staff salary of HOO Company’s rupees a iiionfli. The station of Jlingoli was 
originally est.abfislied from -a con viction of the necessity , of keeping in clieck the 
inhabitants of the western districts of the Nizam’s dominions, a part of the country 
abomidiiig in jungles and strong jiositions. The frequent employment of the 
Hingoli force sutUcu'iitly evidences its utility ; the only point for coiigiideration is 
wln.'lhcr the advantage is so great as to oninterbalance the expense. We think it 
is: for, as a inoof of the injury to wjiielrthe (lovernnttnit and the country niay 
be subjected by the altsence of regular troojis, it may bo riientioiied tliat in tlie 
course of an investigation some years ago it was ascertaint'd rliat flie mutual 
depredations and plrmdei ings of two zemindars in one part of the comif ry had 
amounled in a short space of time to u)nvards of tliree and a Jialf lakhs of rupees. 
Now as these two zemindars were by no means men of great ini|)orfance this 
example will suffice fo show flie ad vantages of so locating the Nizam’s regular 
troojis tliat ])oiiions of tliein may be speedily made available in any given quarti'r. 
But without ail ollieer to eoniniand them (heir ellicieney must be inipaireil, ainl 
their utility be in a great measure destroyeil. AVe tliereluie think that the Hingoli 
tlivi.sion may be eontiriued with advantage. 

The infantry corps now consist of 000 ])rivates each. Out of the several 
eantoiiments there arc but two with more than one regiment. Ten per cent, or 
sixty men of eaeli corps are during eight nionth.s of tlie year on fniioiigli. Add to 
this the number necessary to leave beliiiid to lake care ofa station, together ivilli 
the sick and otlier absentees, and it will be seen liow small a proportion can be 
made available for service in any one eantoiinient. As it is, the men, from being so 
scattered, are siiffieiently employed iqion hn^-vl and escort duties, ami to (b'cri^ase 
their number will be only iiara.ssing the lemainder, to an extent |)erliaps which 
might be very destructive to their jireseiit liigli slate of discijiline. We thentfore 
think the reduction of iiiiaiitry corps to be a measure of very donblfiil expediency. 

W’e are aware that it is thought by some that tlie nnniber of Kiiropoan 
officers might he redmted. Jf khiropeaii offieers ari' reijiiired oidy lor di ill and parade 
pur[)os(*s, then perhaps the Nizam’s army may be considered to liave too many ; but 
if, as we believe , European officers are given for duties of field service, then, instead 
of having too many, the regitnenls may he considered deficient in this respect. 

To say nothing of the local officers would appear as if we were niimimlf’ul id' 
llieir interests. Rumours liave not been wanting in regard to the whole of this 
elass being pensioned. A melanclioly picture miglit bo drawn of tlie results of a 
measure involving such serious consequences to the jirospecls of so many deserving- 
individuals. This stej), we may be assured, will not be taken without extreme 
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Gautlon, nor exercised without due consideration as well to tlie iiitere.sts as to the 
t'eelin<?.s ot‘ tho.se concerned. 

It i.s hut of late years llmt tlie local officers have enjoyed the .sweets of the 
service. Many have serv'ed faithfully and well : .some have done, a.s their fathers 
•lid before them, good .servict? to ihe Native State ; few, itis^to be feared, have lived 
for the day ot advensity, having always looked upon the Nizam’s service as posse.sK- 
ing i\u> same permanency as the Company’.s army. All these considerations, it i.s 
devoutly to be hoptal, may plead in their behalf ; and their withdrawal, should it ever 
be determined upon, [bo] accompanied by an arrangement consistent with the views 
ot a benevolent Government. As the Nizam’s (’ontingm\t has always been under 
the authority and control of the British Governnient, it is but just and reasonable 
that the interests of those belonging to it should, in the day of need, be protected 
by that Government. Besides, wliatcver the local officers may be in tbeory, they 
liave ahvay.s been Jiiade in practices to belong a.s much to the Company as if they 
were (Jom])aMy’s officiu's holding— like their more fortunate, though perhaps not more 
•leserving, hrotlier-officers -Oompany’s commissions. 

'^I'heie are some few of an ailvaiKxd age and long standing in the service, who 
niiturally look for retirement to their native country, and where such is the desire 
of partie.s wo think they might bci pensioned witli benefit to the State, particularly 
in those instances wdiere an actual saving will be ellect(*d. 

This britigs us to the <‘ojisideration of the native jumsion estahlishimmt. It 
has already been shown that this establishment was originally instituted in 181 (>, 
and two years attor\vard.s extended to the Avhole of the (Contingent. AVe know 
that every emleavonr has btam mach;, })articnlarly of late years, to check the growtii 
ot this estal)lisliment., and so to diminish tlu! expense of it, and that the most 
stringent rules liavo be<Mi laid down for the guidance of committees, nolvvitii- 
standing whicli the annual cost of it cannot now lx; less tliaii one aiul a lialf lacs of 
rm)ee,s. 'I'his is a heavy burden upon the G"''*-'riiment, anti in the present state of 
the Nizam’s iiuapoes every straw tliat can by jtossibility be taken off this load 
should 1 ‘oi'thwith be taken off We would not, fr<>m motives of hiinianity and from 
other considerations, wish to see tiiis indulgence entirely witlulrawn, hut we thitdc 
that every individual ot the native ranks that receives a |)onsion slxnild rtjeeive it in 
the Dekhan, where lie may he occJisionally seen, or in lieu of it a Jiiomiy compensa- 
tion with permission to return to Hindustan; for the ineisent system of allowing 
meri to draw their stipend at so great a distance is not oidy inconvenient, but, for 
olivious reas<ins, must be liigbly obje(;tionu])le. 

ihe ne.xt best plan perJiaps Avunid lie to enlist a greater pioportion of Dekhan 
men, and to grant them, on lieing ])ensione<l, portions of land in |)erpctuity, witli 
greater advantages for bringing waste land into cidlivation. ’I'liis we conceive 
might b<:! marie acce[)table to hk'ii of this part of the country, although the 
arrniigemt'iit when pioposed on a fornuu' occasion tailed Avith Hindustan men. 
It would at any rabi be an improvement on#he e.\i.sting state of things, for at tht; 
present time tluno must l)e some hunilreds of peii.sioners in different parts of 
Hindustan, drawing in the aggregate half a lakh ot rupees in the year, Avithout any 
auth<.)rity i'esponsll)le to tlie Nizam’s Government either for (he ac.'tual existciiei? of 
the men or for a just and proper disbursement of its funds. 

In nothing has improvement been more visilile of late years than in the non- 
commissioned ranks of the service, ’rhe Nizam’s arm}' can noAV boast oC some 
among tlm warrant and non-commissi<ined class avIio from their educatiou and 
respectability of character Avould do credit to any situation. ’!l’lie rank of deputy 
assistant commissary of ordnance or quartermaster of artillery is the highest that 
can be attained. We are not aAvarn ot any^ sufficient reason Avliy the commissioned 
ranks should he entirely closed against them, and Ave should he truly glad* to see the 
Indian Government look in this direction Avheu requiring adjutants or other officers 
lor the numerous local coiqis iu Bengal. ^ 

Belbro taking leave of the subject Ave must devote a small space iu order to 
intake moie generally knoAvn the comparatiA'e advantages affordetl hv employment in 
the Nizam’-s .service. J i J 
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We Jiavo already shown that the rate of pay and allowances of the European 
officers was in 1830 assimilated with that of corresponding ranks and situations in 
the Company’s army. It must not be supposed, therefore, that the advantages of 
the service consist in the salaries being higher, or the emolmnents of office greater. 
The benefit to individuals arises from the circumstance of persons being eriabletl to 
hold situations in the Nizam’s service to which from their rank they are not 
eligible in tlieir own. 

The advantages are that a Captain or Field Officer in the Company’s army 
may have the command of a brigade in the Nizam’s army. 

A Captain or even a Lieutenant in the Company’s army may command a 
regiment in the Nizam’s army. 

A Lieutenant if he pass the required examination is almost sure to have an 
adjutantcy, besides the charge of two or even three companies. 

An Ensign if appointed would have the rank and pay of Ineutenant, and 
every officer after twelve years’ service in India, no matter yvhat liis grade may 
be in his own service, becomes entitled to the rank and pay of Captain in the 
Nizam’s service. 

An Assistant Surgeon would have medical charge of a regiment, and after ten 
yeans’ service in India would become entitled to the rank and emoluments of a Surgeon. 

A nomination to the artillery is desirable as a stepping to the command of 
a battery', though the immediate pecuniary advantages are very limited. 

The nomination of a young officer to the Nizam’s cavalry i.s considered very 
advantageous, but not st) to the infantry. It may indeed be a (piestion whether 
it is not injuring a young men’s prospects to remove him from his own regiment 
to the infantry branch of the Nizam’s Contingent. In some resjx'cts it may be 
considered disjidvantageous, and in a pecuniary point of view tlie benefits are 
small, and prospects no better. As in the present day every officer enters at 
the bottom of the list, and as all the commandants of infantry and most of tin; 
cavalry corps are local officers, and therefore not, as in the case of Company’s 
officers, removable on promotion, no officer now entering the service can ever 
expect to rise tf) the command of a regiment. 

Madras Spectator, September 18, 1855. — The following is from our own 
correspondent, dated Hyderabad, lltli instant : — - 

“We had become almost hopeless of seeing the Ughrubec expelled, and of 
Sidtan Ghalib’s withdrawal frojn the country'. We bad no expectation wliatcvcr. 
We hear now that these parties leave this capital for Arabia after the celebration 
of the Mohurrum. A day has often been before fixed for the departure of the 
former, but its advent has disappointed expectation. We now have an earnest 
of their intention to depart being sincere, in the circumstance that Sultan Ghalib 
has discharged 270 of his Arabs, and that both are selling off their property'. This 
is so far good that it shows the Government to be regaining a portion of its lost 
influence over the leaders of the Arabs. A few more deportations, especially *if 
following speedily upon offence, and we may have order reinti'oduced among the 
Arabs, and the Government exercising some sort of control over them, at least so far 
a.s. to repress crime among them and to command their services on its occasions. 

“ llJs miserable to think that the Kohillas the incessary [?] Santals of the 
Nizam's dominions, are now plundering in the vicinity of the Contingent Canton- 
ments of Hingolee and Wurrungul. Detachments from both these places have 
either marched or are about to march against them. 

“ The Jemadar of Toopran, a notorious malefactor, dacoit and murderer, ha.s 
been apprehended by a party of Aral)S sent against him, and has been brought a 
prisoner to the city'. We shall probably hear nothing more of him.’’ 

Madras Spectator, Fehriiarj/ 8, 1856. — General Order by the Most Noble 
the Governor-General of India in Council, dated Fort William, 23rd January : — 

No. 132 of 1850. — It appears from the Report of a Court of Inquiry lield at 
Bolarum, the proceedings of which have been laid before Government, that on the 
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evening of the 21st of September 1855 a A’ery serious outrage j/svas perpetrated on 
tJie person of Brigadier Colin Mackenzie, commanding the Southern Division of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, by certain sowars and followers of the 3rd Regiment 
of Cavalry of the CJontingent, during the celebration of the festival of the Mohurrum 
at Bolaruni. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General of India in Council, having maturely 
considered the circumstances under which this lamentable occurrence took place, 
and having diiected that the persons concerned in committing the deadly outrage 
upon the person of Brigadier Mackenzie shall be tried for the offence in the usual 
form, is pleased to promulgate for general information tlie conclusions to which he 
has come, and the measures which he considers it necessary to adopt, on the 
present occasion. 

It appears that on tlio 20th of September a Cantonment order was issued at 
Bolarum by Brigadier Mackenzie regulating the arrangements for conducting 
the processions of the different regiments at the statioii, so as not to interfere 
with one another ; and the order declared that no procession, music, or noise 
would be allowed on any account whatever from 12 o’clock on Saturday night the 
22nd to 12 o’clock on Sunday night the 23rd of Se]iteniber. On the 21st a subsi- 
diary order was issued modifying this declaration, it having been ascertained 
that Sunday, tlie 23rd, was a day of the festival, on which processions were indis- 
pensable to its due celebration. 

The orders thus issued were, iu the opinion of the Governor-General in 
Council, in their general tenor, unusually stringent. The tirsi order was not only 
unusual, but objectionable, in that it put foi’vvard the Moliurrum in direct conllict 
with the Christian Sabbath, and so introduced a religious element into the prohibi- 
tion. Hut this order was withdrawn. 

It further appears that on the evening of the 21st of September a procession 
was observed by Brigadier Slackenzie proceeding along one of the roads by which 
the passage of j)rocessions had just been proliibited in orders. As the j)arty 
approached his own residence Brigadier Mackenzie sent word to them to be silent 
and to proceed to tlieir own lines ; but the messengers, of whom several were scut, 
were unsuccessful. Upon this disregard of his orders the Brigadier himself Avent 
up to the procession to enforce compliance, and liiiding no obedience i)aid to him, 
and being met Avith shouts of defiance, he seized tAVO standards after struggling 
Avith the bearers, and Avrosting .a sheathed sAvord from the hand of one ol the parties 
the Brigadier struck the man with it. One or two followers avIio Avere of the 
procession Avere takeii up, and tlie rest then dispersed. Tlic standards and sword 
Avere (|uietly retained by the Brigadier. 

Shortly after wards ;in armeil mob issuing frfim the Cavalry Lines, and liaAong 
among them, as it a]>[)pars, many soavjus, broke into Brigadier Mackenzie’s 
garden, murderously assaulted him, and followed him into his house threatening 
liis life. By the same umb, Lieutenant Murray, second in command of the 3rd 
Cavalry Reginimit, Avas woimded and knocked down, and violeirce was offered to 
several gentleTrien uitd larlies Avho lia|>pencd to pass along the road Avhere they 
were collected. 

Some of the ringleaders Jiave been arrested, and with them the law of the 
land Avill deal. t 

It is with sirrccre regret that the Governor-Gener'al in Council fiirds himself 
bonrrd to say that itr Iris ojHtiion the immediate and the real carrse of the ontrago 
by which Brigadier i\lackonzie has so severely suffered Avas the act of the Brigadier 
himself in ntshittg from his compound into the midst of a Mussulman rabble 
roused by the excitenrmit nl' the Mohurrum, and there seizing their standards and 
coming into personal corrfiict with them. 

The Governor-General in Council entertains a high respect for Brigadier 
Mackenzie as a good and distinguished soldier, and as honourable, conscientious 
and gallarrt a gerttlemau as tire raitks of the army can shoAv. His Lordship in 
Council therefoie looks Avith not less regret than disapprobation on the intemperate 
act which has produced so much evil, and has brought down such grievous suffering 
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upon, the Brigadier llimself. This officer will be compelled by the severity of his 
wounds to quit Bolarum, and proceed on leave to England. 

But the act of the Brigadier did not justify the nuu derous violence of those 
with whom he interfered. 

Neither did it justify the mulinons conduct of the sowars of the 3rd Regiment 
of Cavalry. 

It is clear to the Governor-General in Council, from the evidence before him, 
that the greater part of the regiment in the lines wa.s in a state of ojien mutiny ; 
some rushed into tlie streets, cutting and hacking at the passers-by, and brutally 
assailing even women in their course. 

Their European Officers were not allowed to approach tliem. d'hoy paraded 
without orders from their European Officers, and w'ithout any of the usual calls to 
parade, but by the direction of their Rissaldar. Tliey were armed, mounted, and 
equipped. They sent out videttcs to watch the approach of other troo]).s sent 
for Irom Secunderabad, and acted as a military body guided by other orders than 
tliose of their regular European superiors. 

Such proceedings are manifestly destructive of all discipline, and tend not less 
to destroy all conlidence in the fidelity of troops that serve the (iovernmeat. 
They appear to the Governor-General in Council to call for grave animadversion 
and for severe punishment. 

They appear to His Lordship in Council to call tlie louder foi* aninuulversion 
and punishment that this is not the lirst tiituj that the Hyderabad Cavalry have 
been guilty of violence towards llieir European Otiicers. 

The Governor-General in Council is convinced that he wonhl be perfectly 
warranted in disbanding the whole regiment, if he so pleased ; but it is not his 
intention to have re(;oiirse to so svveoping a measure. 

His Lordship in Couueil holds that in every such case as lliis it is to the 
Native Cllica.'rs that the Government has a I'ight to look for the maiiilenaiK.’e of 
order and fidelity in the corps. Native Officers have long ht'cii in the hal»it of 
thinking that if tJiey onl}' keep themselves clear from any Tiianirest participation 
ill the disaffection of their corps, if they abstain tliemselves fi om any overt act of 
disobedience or mutiny, no blame will be imputed to them, .iiultlK y will be allowerl 
to escape with iinpiinity. 

The Governor-General in Council regards this ns .a most pernicious feeling, 
which Government should lose no opporfunity of eradicating. 

The Native Ollicers of tlie 3rd Cavalry of the IlyderaVtad (Jontiiigent will 
accordingly now be dealt with as ies|)onsilile for its eoiKiuct. 

That they could have exei'cised a control over their men is elear, for wlien 
one of their number, Jemadar 8hah Mirza lieg, loyally refused to join their tumul- 
tuous parade, and ordered the fiftli troop to remain in their quarters, though a 
very few men had in the lirst instance paraded, after the Jemadar’s orders not ;i 
man of the troop appears to have qnitteil the lines. 

That with the exception of Jemadars Shall IMirza. Beg and Mozuirur Kh;iii 
the Native Officers did not control their men is shown by the wliole tenor of the 
evidence. They tolerated, if they did not abet, the miiliny ; they did all they could to 
screen their men from blame or punishment ; and they lent no assistance whatever 
to the authorities in their attempts to discover flic men of the regiment who were 
accused of having committed the murderous assault on the life of Brigadier 
Mackenzie. 

Having regard to these considerations, the Governor-General in Council has 
resolved on, and hereby directs, the dismissal from tin: smviee of the Native 
Commissioned Officers of tlie 3fd Cavalry, as a iitting and an elfectual measure of 
punishment. 

There will be several exceptions to it. 

Jemadar Shah Mirza Beg, wliose conduct was lo 3 'al and ohodient, will of course 
be excepted. Officers who were on detachment, or were absent from tlie lines, or 
were confiiied hy sickness, will also in justice he excejtted. Jemadar Mozulfiir Khan 
is also excepted, he having invited the interposition of the European Officers, 
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J emadar Shah Mirza Beg i.s appointed Rissaldar in the regiment, in the room 
of Ris.saldar Meer Bundah Hnssim, now dismissed. 

In niaking tlie necessary promotions in succession to the Native Officers dis- 
missed, it is the desire of the Governor-Gejieral in Council that no man of the 
corps who was present in the lines during the days of the tumult and mutiny shall 
receive advancement, unless he belonged to the hfth troop. 

The Orderly Sowar attached to Brigadier Mackenzie on the 21st of September, 
Guffoor Khan, Bargeer, is advanced to the rank of Naib Duffadar. 

The Governor-General in Council considers it necessary to note the conduct 
of the Infantry Guard at the Brigadier’s house on the 2l8t of September. 

It is proved that the permanent havildar’s guard made no attempt whatever 
to resist the mob, or defend the person of the Brigadier. 

The Jemadar who came subsequently with another infantry guard refused to 
seize the rioters who were pointed out to him. 

Brigadier Mackenzie, it appears, had enjoined the havildar’s guard not to 
load when lie first saw the mob coming ; but that injunction was, in the ojiinion 
of the Governor-General in Council, no justification to the guard for not resisting 
when it saw the mob actually cutting down its officer before its eyes. 

The plea of the Jemadar, that he would not take orders from the man who 
pointed out the culprits, is, in the judgment of the Governor-General in Council, 
perfectly worthless. 

Cowardice in a soldier is as much to be condemned as mutiny. To defend 
his officer is certainly not less liis duty than to obey him. 

For some men of the two Infantry guards there appears to be the palliation 
that they were placed where possibly they might not have distinctly seen what 
was passing ; some were posted as sentinels ; one had in charge a prisoner. 
But the Goveraor-Gcneral in Council can see no palliation or excuse for tlie con- 
duct of the leaders of these guards ; and His Lordship in Council holding the 
commanders as mainly responsible, accordingly directs that Havildar Bhowanee 
Uppadiah, of the 3rd Infantry Regiment, .and Jemadar Sumjawuu, of the 3rd 
Infantry Regiment of the Hyderabad Contingent, who commanded the two guards, 
he di.smissed the service. 


The Governor-General in Council in closing this statement of his views of the 
lamentable occurrences at Bolaruin above detailed feels constrained to observe that 
the evidence before the Court of Inquiry lias not left a favourable impression on his 
mind in regard to Capbiiu Sutherland G. G. Orr, commanding the 3rd Cavalry 
Regiment, nor satisfied His Lord.ship in Council that that Officer exhibited as much 
vigour, resolution, or determination to expose and punish the mutinous conduct of 
his corps, as Govornmeut would liave expected to see in the Kuropean Command- 
ant of the Regiment. 

The Governor-Gene' 
in the strongest niaimei 

of Government never _ 

India under their control further than is actually necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace and the maintenance of discipline and order. 

In conclusion, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct, that this 
General Order, pointing out as it does the duties, responsibilities and liabilities of 
N,ativc Ofiicers, in cases of mutiny, shall he not only issued to tlie Hyderabad Con- 
tiugeut, but communicated to all other Forces and Contingents also under the 
immediate orders of the Government of India. 



Englishman, October 27, 1800. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
15th October: — 

“ Some changes in the military dispositions of the English troops in the 
Nizam s doniiiiioiis about to take place, tlie motive for which is not clearly 

understood. Jaulnah, once upon a time the head-quarters of the Subsidiary Force, 
is now occupied by a European regiment, a regiment (if Native Infantry, and 
one of Native Cavalry from the Madras side. It is under contemplation to relieve 
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this force by one of greater strength, which is all right from Bombay, consisting 
of one regiment of Europeans, two of Native Infantry, one of Cavalry, and two 
brigades of guns, with European artillerymen, — an essential point, — and to canton 
them at auruugabad, instead of Jaulnah, which is to be occupied by a wing of a 
regiment of Native Infantry, one squadron of horse, and two guns from the 
Hyderabad Contingent. It is not intelligible why the British Government has 
decided upon removing troops from Jaulnah to Aurangabad. The country 
requires to be protected from marauders overrunnirig it, and we require to be on our 
guard against a disaffected Mahomedan population ; but why Aurangabad should 
bo preferred to Jaulnah, the localities being distant only forty miles, is inconceivable. 
Jaulnah is healthy, Auruugabad the reverse ; and Jaulnah having been, as I have 
before said, at one time the head-qarters of the Subsidiary Force, possesses the 
necessary accommodations for cantoning a force — barracks, arsenals, Ac., — which 
would save the Government from incurring additional expense for these — 1 presume 
no small object at the present time, — as well as bungalows for officers. It can 
liardly have been deemed necessary, though there is not much agaiiivst the 
probability, by having a force at Auruugabad, to keep in subjection the Mahomedan 
inhabitants of a large frontier town and the Arabs forming its garrison, though at 
present they are quite enough. To counterbalance this, which I consider a right 
move, there is the objection of bringing our native Bombay troops, who did not 
show themselves over-faithful to the Government in the late rebellion, into close 
contact with persons who by this very movement, we assume, are not well affected 
towards us. But nothing can well counterbalance tlie objection of sending Euro- 
pean troops to a station considered imhealtliy.” 

Engusitman, Ati(]ust 29, 1861. — Our own correspondent writes us from 
Hydonibad, Deccan, dated lotli August: — 

“ Mr, Temple left us on tlie evening of the 12t1i instant. I tlo not hear 
anything stated authentically of his proceedings, but I do not lail to give you the 
reports prevailing here, as to all appearance they seem ])robable. It is said that 
the tAVO great projects of Mr. Temple were, the one to dislwuid the Hyderabad 
contingent, substituting for it Madras troops. This Avould have brought a saving 
to the English Government of the amount of tlie pay of the jMadras troops so 
transferred. The second w'as to reduce the numerical strength of the subsidiary 
force. This possibly Avas an adjunct Avell devised to the former scheme, as reliev- 
ing a certain number of tioojis from the subsidiary force to replace the dis- 
banded contingent. Mr. Tenqile Ibiind himself wholly obstructed in the 
accomplishment of his views by the treaties of 1800 and 18o3. 'fhe forrrier 
enumerates in figures the strength of the subsidiary force — eight tliousand 
lirelocks and five hundred sabres. The latter |)i'ovldes speciffcally for a con- 
tingent sue!) as the present. In regard to the fonuer, as we have noAv tA\'o regiments 
of cavalry, it is said (the Avliole is a mere report) that Mr. Temple has recommended 
tlie withdraAval of tlie regiment of native cavalry ; and has, besides, recommended, 
as a garrison is restored to Aurungabad, the removal of the English troojis from 
Jaulnah, as no longer required for the security of that part' of the Nizam’s teri itories ; 
and the extinction of the Public Works Department, wliieh perhaps has terminated 
its labours. It is also said that half of the public cattle, as. it is not likely that 
inorc than a lialf of the subsidiary force Avill ever be detaclied, is to bo reduced. It 
lias been observed here that had the treaties of i80t) and 1853 bemi shoAvu to Mr. 
Temple at Calcutta he AA'ould have been saved a useless erraml to this place.” 

Times of India, May 29, 1866. — The Lxmgur' Proccamm at IJyderahad — 
Tlie following is from our Secmiderabad correspoiident, dated 21st instant : — 

“ The annual procession of the troops of 11. H. the Nizarn, called the 
‘ ljungur,’ and which takes place on the fifth day of the Mohuvrum, occurred 
yesterday. Through the urbanity of H. E. tlie Minister, Salar Jung, the visitors 
from the cantonments, Avho, OAA'ing to its being Sunday, and on account of the 
untimely decease of Captain Hartlc, paymaster of the 21st Fusiliers, <lid not 
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number more than a dozeru were accommodated with seats in the balcony of the 
school endowed by His Excellency, overlooking the main street along which the 
procession Avas to pass. The scene was particularly exciting, arousing emotions of 
strange interest. The streets were thronged with spectators, stately elephants 
with gay trappings, whose trunks and foreheads Avere gilded and painted in a 
carious I'ashion, stalked solemnly along, conscious of their imposing appearance ; 
Jiorsenieii armed to tlie teeth and dressed in every variety of colour and costume 
<la.shed about regardless of j)edestrians and their horses’ hoofs, Avhile troops of sleek- 
looking vicious-eyed camels meandered through the crowd. 

“ At this season of tlie year the Moslem mind is excited, as Macaulay graphically 
describes it, by the fiercest and saddest emotions at the recollection how twelve 
centuries ago Husein the son of Ali, chief of the Fatimites, Avhen all his brave 
followers had perished round him, drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his 
latest prayer ; how the assassins carried his head in triumph ; how the tyrant smote 
his lifele.ss lips with the staff ; and hoAv a feAV old men recollected with tears 
that tliey had seen those lip pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. 
The croAvd below now seemed fully to participate in these feelings, and to have 
giv'cn themselves up to that rage and lamentation under the excitement of which 
many have been knOAvn to give up the ghost. 

“ With these reflections passing through the mind, the scene w’as rendered 
doubly interesting by the knoAvledge that it Av'as in that city of Hyderabad alone — 
filled with the most fanatical popnfation in India, and sole remaining stronghold of 
the poAver Avhich we have displaced — Avhere these last signs, as it Avere, of the 
ancient martial spirit of the Mahomedaus remained, and where the merciless hand 
of the British had not been stretched out to efface the remnants of feudal poAver, and 
those romantic ideas connected Avith the East so indelibly fixed in the memory of all 
Avho have read Moore’s Lalla Uookh. The signal having been given, the pro(‘ession 
began to defile from the palace of Ilis Excellency, being led by an enormous 
elephant carrying the flag of the NaAvab, immediately after Avhich came the city 
police, armed Avith nnitchlocks and commanded by Jorawnr Jung, the city KotAval. 
Aext followed the Inspector of Police, Hyder lieg, Avith liis mounted constables, 
and Mahomed Khan, a Janiadar of Police, Avith a number of fierce-looking .sowars 
armed with lances. After them came an Arab chief named Oonier bin Aooz, avIio 
shares with Abdoolah bin Ali the chief poAver over the lawless Aiab population in 
the city. He Avas preceded by a cavalcade of led Inu'ses gaily caparisoned and of 
great beauty, bedecked profusely Avith satin ornaments. His retainers AA'ere armed 
Avith matchlocks, daggers, and swords, and Avent jjast clianting some VA'ar song 
wiiich had a very good effect. After this folloAved Raja Rai Rayan, Recorder of 
jaghirs and troops, with a large number of armed retainers, after Avliom came 
Jenmdars Gool Slahomed Khan, NaAvab llavat Ali Khan, a man of affable manners. 
Raja Kaji.shere Kao, Jemadar Hooseiu Khan Mundajee, a Pathan, and dressed 
completely in armour, Avith battle-axe iu band, like a knight of old. In strange and ludi- 
crous contrast Avith these were several warlike-looking chiefs armed to the teeth and 
shading their delicate complexions with ladies’ parasols of the latest Paris fashion. 
Next followed Jemadar Juunaid Khan Buibm Khan, NaAvab Bikoomea, Jemadar 
Fouzdar Khan, and Kussuldar Buchud Khan, Avhose troops were composed of 
Sindees and Sikhs. Tliis potentate had also a regular army on a small scale, 
consisting of a decrepit serjoant-major, (J drummers and fifors, and 25 sepoys, than 
Avlioin it Avonld be impossible to conceive a 7nore ragged ci’ew'. Next followed 
^ii/.am Yar Jung and Meer Bahadur Ali, H. E. Salar Jung’s brothers-in-law, and 
Jemadar Bobhur Ali, Avith Peshkar Nirundah Persad, Avhose troops were all Sikhs. 
After tlieso came the ChoAvnec Rajah, who has now command over the remainder of 
the French contingent raised by Monsieur Raymond in the last century, and Avhom 
we ejected. They .still retaiu the hideously grote.sque helmet worn in those times, 
though the rest of their co.stume is an attempt at an imitation of the British. 
They Avere armed Avith flint muskets, and Avent past Avith drums and fifes, their 
native oflicers absurdly decked out in cast-a\A’ay general officers’ costume, and 
principally Avithout boots. One of these worthies held a Avhite umbrella in one 
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hand, and was engaged, instead of saluting, in threatening with his sword in the 
other a refractory sepoy who w<as shading his face from the aftenioon sun with a 
fan. After these followed Alxloola bin AH, the rival Arab chief in the city of the 
above-mentioned individual, with a confused mass of Arabs, Kohillas, Sikhs, and 
Sindees, some of whom performed a species of war dance as they went past, weaving 
their swords over their heads and chanting a monotonous song extolling their 
prowess and power. Immediately following these came the llelbrrnod Troops, 
consisting of two regiments of Cavalry, tAvo of Infantry and a Battery of Artillery, 
commanded by Major Rocke, formerly in H. M.’s 1st Kovals, The Body Guard of 
II. E. Salar Jung, composed of Africans, looked particularly well, momited on line 
Arabs and dressed in blue with sheep-skin saddles. They were about 50 in mmd)er, 
and are reckoned the best troops in the city. The Hyderabad Lancers, dressed in 
blue tunics w'ith white facings, red skull caps with blue tassels, and long bools, 
were armed with the lance, sword, and pistol, and to all appearaiice were as fine 
and effective a body of men as any Native Cavalry in the British service. 'I'he 
Wunoopurty Lancers also looked clean and well, and were dressed in green frock- 
coats, being armed with lance and sword, and rivalled in apj>earance the far-famed 
Cavalry of the Hyderabad Contingent. The Artillery mfirched past without guns 
and on foot, as the Nizam has an aversion to guns being taken tlirongli the city. 
The Infantry, who were clothed in the red tunic similar to the sepoys in the British 
service, were armed with the Brown Bess, and marched along with linn and 
measured tread ; in fact the whole of these troops offered a striking contrast in 
appearance and discipline to flie rabble that |)receded them. Next came Rajah 
Shur Kao and Wuzoer Ali Khan, with their followers, who were followed by tlie 
troops of John Finglass, a Captain of trained bands, somewhat like John Gilpin, 
whoso regiments were evidently trained n}Km the British model, but had not 
succeeded in attaining its perfection. They were all armed Avith old flint muskets. 
Last of all came a large body of decidedly iiregular troops belonging to 
Gholub Jung, — who is particularly in the confidence oi’ H. E. the Minister, — who 
furnish the guards over the Minister’s palace and may be called his household 
troops. One of the regiments composing tliis force parliculaily stnu k me as 
affording in dress an excellent model for our native army. They Avere clotlied in 
a loose red tunic buckleil in by a Avaist-belt tl la Zouave, with green leggings or 
gaiters and shoes, ami on their Iieads they wore a red fez caj) Avith blue tassels. 
They were a fine body of men, and .appropriately closed the procession. On the 
conclusion of the march ])ast Ave adjourned to luncheon, and then bid adieu to 
our kind host, after receiving the usual gift of tAvo bottles of rosow.ater each. 
Altogether not less than 9,000 or 10,000 armed men must have passed ; 
but the impression conveyed to the mind was that, after all deduction had 
been made for Oriental pomp ami display of pageant, not inucb apprehensioji 
need be felt by Government at the existence in tdose proximity to the cantoriments 
of so large a body of armed men, composed though they are of the most warlike 
races in India ; for the Avretched manner in AA’hieli they are armed, conihined Avitli 
the absence of all discipline, eat) never render them dangerous antagonists to llie 
splendidly equipped and highly disciplirnul Subsidiary Force at Secunderabad. 1 lie 
only really disciplined and well-armed troops Avhich passed yesterday were tlie 
Reformed Iroops, who are purposely maintained to overawe the Arab element in 
the city, and from wliom therefore there is nothing to fear, for in case of an tmeute 
they would be ranged on tlie side of the British. It Avas rather with a feeling akin 
to compassion for the finances of the Nizam that I viewed so large a body of 
armed men retained solely to foster tlie pride of the only imlepemlent Mahoniedan 
prince inllindostan. In former days the invasions of the Mahrattas necessit ated the 
tufdntenance of these feudal retainers ; but now when the Avholc ol the country tliat 
surrounds the Nizam’s dominions is under the British rule, ami he has nothing t'> 
tear from internal or foreign aggression, it appears, ami indeed is, but sheer Ava.stc *>t 
money (which Avould be far better applied to public works, such as iinprovcim-nts 
of roads, erection of liridges, agricultural and other objects of public utility;, 
squandered in maintaining in idleness a large body of bloodthirsty mercenaries, 
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wlio prove often to he violently oppressive and tyrannical in their dealing's with the 
people, and who can never be but a curse to the country which they are eating up.” 

Timks of India, Jane 23, 1808 .— TroofS of '■*' our Faithful Alhi ." — The 
army of the Nizam is certainly large and well-appointed enough to give rise to 
surmises as to the object with which it is maintained. Uur Bombay contemporary 
asked very reasonably the other day what possible motive can induce the Kizain 
to entertain so costly an array of regular troops, wdien the integrity of his domi- 
niims is guaranteed by the British tlovernment, when there is no possibility ol his 
l)eing attacked from without, or of his authority being delied within. To put down 
<listurbauces in any part of the Nizamate the Hyderabad (!5ontingent is sprely 
strong enough. \Ve maintain that force for the very purpose, and are bound by 
treaty to set it in motion whenever its services are required by the blizam’s 
Government. 'I’lie treaty of 1853 enacts in clause 3 — 

“ That in lieu of His Highness’s present contingent the Honourable East India 
(.Company shall maintain for llis Highness, his heirs and successors, an auxiliary 
force, winch shall be styled the ‘ Ifyilerabad (Jontingent,’ according to the j)ro- 
visions ol the maintenance of tluat force which are detailed in the tith arti(;le of this 
treaty. 1 1 shall consist of not less than 5,000 Infantry and 2,000 (Javalrv, with 
four field batteries of Artillery. It shall be commanded by British ollicers fully 
disciplined, and controlled by the British Government, through its representative, 
tiie Resident at Hyderaliad. Whenever the services of the said contingent may be 
required they sliall lx; afforded at all times to His Highness the Nizfim, fully and 
j>rom[)tly, throughout his whole dominions. If reb(!llion or disturbance shall be 
e.xcited, or if the just claims and authority of His Highness shall be resisted, the 
saiil contingent, alter the reality of the offenci! shall have been duly ascertained, 
siiall be employed to r('ducc the offenders to sid)mission. As the interests of the 
two States have lung been idenlilicHl, it is further mutually agreed that if disturb- 
ances shall break out in districts lielonging to tlie Honourable E. 1. C(mi})any 
His Highness the Nizam sliall permit such portions of the subsiiliary force as may 
be reipiisite to lie enijiloyeil in quelling the same within the said districts. In like 
manner if disturliances shall breakout in any part of His Highness’s dominions 
contiguous to the tei'iitories of the Hun. E. J. (Jompany, to which it might lie 
inconvenient, owing to the distance from Hyderabad, to detach any jiortion ot the 
subsidiary force, the British Government, if required by His Highm'ss the Nizam, 
shall direct such jiortions of its troops as may be most available to assist in quelling 
the disturbances within His Highness’s dominions. In the event of war His Highness 
the Nizam engages that the subsidiary force, joined by the Hyderabad (Joiitingent, 
shall be enqiloyed in such manner as the British Government may consider best 
calculated for the purpose of opposing the enemy ; provided that two battalions ol 
sepoys shall always remain, as settled by former treaties, near to the capital of 
J lydeiabad ; and it is also agreed hereby that e.xcepting the said subsidiary and 
contingent for<;es. His Highness shall not, under any circumstances, be called upon 
to furnish other troojis whatsoever.” 

The supplemental treaty of 18b0 ratilied these engagements, from wdiich it is 
tolerably ch;ar that we are bound, tm the Nizam’s requisition, to put down any 
domestic distuiliance by the employment of the Hyderabad Contingent, or, in the 
event of the disturbances taking place in districts contiguous to the British terri- 
tories, by the assi, stance of any other of our troops that hajipen to be available. 
’I bis is tantamount to an agreement on our part to maintain the Nizam's authority 
in his own dominions so conqdetely that he would be safe upon his throne even it 
he had not a single soldier in his private employ. The Contingent is distributed 
into delachments, quartered in various parts of his dominions. It is in lirst-rate 
order, and is more than adequate for the suppression of any disturbance that un- 
disciplined men coidd stir up. Where, then, is the necessity of the Nizam’s main- 
tainingq over and above this splendid force, a regular army of his owm‘? Necessity 
there is, ot course, none ; and siu'h being the case one is naturally driven to conjec- 
nu<' that there must be some political object in organizing it, wduch is kiiowm only 
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to the Nizam and his advisers. It can hardly lie a tov'^ ; if it were so, one would 
liave good reason to doubt the sincerity of the complaints wdiicli were once made 
on the score of our compelling the Nizam to maintain the Contingent. If he could 
not alford to pay for the Contingent, he certainly could not justly afford to keep uj) 
a force of his own nearly as large as the Contingent on the revenue of a dwarfed 
Nizamate. One’s sympathy with him on account of the liard measure meted out 
to him by the Britisfi Government formerly would be tlnown away. We dismiss 
the idea that the ‘ Reformed Troops,’ as they are designated, are ke])t up for mere 
show and pageantry, at once, as untenable, and we are stri'iigthened in our convic- 
tion that they are intended for some real military ptirpose, from our knowledge 
of their admirable workman-like equipment, and the liigh state of efficiency that 
they have attained. They are improving every day, and among them may be seen 
some troops which in point of dress, &c., might furnisli our authorities with uselu! 
hints on the matter of clothing sepoys. The artillery, which has hitherto been drawn 
by bullocks, is at this moment being horsed, and will soon make a very respectable 
show in the field. Can it be that the Nizam intends, at some future period, when 
this force is complete in all its details, audits muster roll possibly more formidable 
than it is now, to suggest to the British Government that he is able to keep order in 
Ids dominions without troubling us for soldiers tor that purpose, that so far as he is 
(roncerned there is no further occasion for keeping up the Contingent, and that he 
would feel obliged, such being tlie case, by otir liaiiding back tlie Ih.'iars, wldcli w<' 
administer in his name for the payment of tlie said Contingent ? We merely ask tin- 
question ; it is inq)ossible for us to answer it. Unless some such scheme be entertain- 
ed, we confess tliat the maintenance of the Meformed Troops is a, rirldle to us. 

Times or i Nin.v, 21, 18G8. — The liiformi d Troops of II. II. the Nizam.- — 

The following is from a correspondent who signs “ Enigma” : — 

“ 1 saw in yonr paper lately an article on ‘The 'J'roo{)s of our EaithCul Ally’ 
])Utting some conjectures as to the nsal cause for the organization of the ‘reformed 
troops,’ whicli seems a riddle to the writer. II', Sir, 1 he alhiwed a s[)ace, triy 
huiiihle effects to solve tin* riddle may tend to satisfy conjecturing minds. 

“ First, arid foremost, it would he well here to remark that the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment has no such idea fostered as ‘to suggest to tlii* British Governniciit that tie- 
Nizam is aide to keej) order in liis dominions without troubling tlie Britisli hu- 
soldiers for that jinrpose,’ and in consequence that ‘ lie wouhl wish tlio Hyderabad 
Contingent to be dissolvfsl, so that the transfer of Berar may be etlected.’ I* or 
when, in 18G1, Mr. ’IViiqile was ‘ specially chargiMl l»y the ( ii)vei nor-( Jeinu al to 
reduce that force,’ or, if possible, to do away with it, suggesting that tlie Nizam 
could look after minor disturbances in his dominions by means ot his ‘ relormed 
troops’ (wliich organization was tiien in embryo, the treaty of 1858 was pointed 
out by Sir Salar.Jung, the able Minister of His Highness, ami the suggestion obji'ctfd 
to, which tends to [uove that the ambition to gain back Berar wnidd not Ik; by th'- 
Nizam’s Government urging the suggestion of doing away witli tlie said troop'. 
But uniloulitedly the transfer of tlie Berar.s niHst take plai t* at. some not distant 
day ; some nobler action, however, of the i’rime Minister will achievi; it, which mii''i 
just now be a riddle, to i>e solved by Sir Salar Jung alone. 

“ Second, to answer your question, ‘ Wlicre thi.'ii is the necessity of the Niz.'im’s 
maintaining a reipdar ’Avmy of his own?’ I can point the answer, liy two means, 
from your own (;onjectiires : 1st, becansi* be docs not wish to have an irrepidor 
army of ‘ tag-rag and bobtail,’ seeing that (he newly-organized troops an; no other 
than the iimjisciplined coiqisofold, iicw-di.seiplined ami enmmanded I'V Eunqiean 
officers under the designation of tlie Avell-clioseii iiaim* ‘relormed troo|is,’ 2iidly, 
that when an army is organized with ‘ workman-like cipujiment,’ disciplined by 
European officers, and an ample amount of specie spent on them, that they niiisf 
he intended for ‘military purpose.s’ (tliongh not for .some, jxiiiicalar one!), ami ii<a, 
as a ‘ uu;re toy,’ and certainly you may well say that ‘ they aie improving daily ’ 
under tlie steady guidance and able manageim;nt of tlieir chiefs, to whotn 
niucli credit is due, and of whom the Nizam’s Government may well lie proml.’ 
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Times of India, March 2, 1869. — Presentation of new colours to the 2nd 
Rerfiment Infantry, Ilyderahad Continyent. — On Tuesday morning- last, the 23rd 
Foliruaiy, the wliolo of the Bolaruin force, under the conmiand of Major Adey, 
j)araded on the brigade ground, to witness tiie presentation of new colours to the 
2nd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, by the British Resident at the Court of 
Hyderabad, Mr. Saunders, C.B. Tlie Inhintry were in line in centre, with 4th 
Company H. C. under Major Hill in column on the right, and Captain Pritchards 
Battery H. C. on the left. There was a large and brilliant assemblage gathered 
round the llagstatf to Avitness the ceremony. Amongst others we noticed General 
Briggs, Cidonels Selliy and Molesworth, R.A., Colonels Burton, Murdall, &c., &c. 
The Resident was punctuality itself, and on his arrival, accompanied by a large stall, 
was received with a salute of thirteen gnus, the whole of the troops presenting arms, 
'riie old (adours Avere at once trooped, and faroAvell taken of them to the tune ot 
“ Auld lang syne.” Tlie 2nd Infantry then formed three sides ol a square, with the 
Cavalry and Artillery on the flanks. The new colours were brought to the front, 
A\ ht!u the Resident ap])roached, and, presenting the colours, addressed the regiment 
in the folloAving well-delivered and spirited speech : — 

“ Major Adey, — I have accepted with much pleasure tin? highly flattering and 
honourable duty you have assigned to me, viz., that of presenting to your Regiment 
their neiv colours. Your Regiimmt, the 2nd Hyderabad Infantry, wall originally 
raised in the year 1812, under the immediate auspices and through the influence ot 
one of the most eminent of my oflicial predecessors, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Russell, and formed the 2nd Battalion of what was then known, out ot compli- 
ment to the Resident, as the Russell Brigade. The latter force Avas subse(jueutly 
considerably angmented, and thenceforth l.»ore the name of the Nizam’s Contingent, 
which designation Avas, some fourteen years since, changed into that of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent. 

“On tlie ap})ointments of the Regiment, and upon its colours Avhicli are now 
unfurled, are in.scribed tlie honourable names of ‘ Mahid))ore’ ami ‘ Nowah.’ Ihe 
former battle* was fought in the year 1817, during tlie second Mahratta Avar, ^our 
Regiment and the rest ol‘ the Umssell Brigade compo.sed part of Sir dohii Malcolm’s 
Division, and tlieir conduct on the occasion not only elicited the thanks of that dis- 
tinguished oflicer, but His Excellency the (Jommander-in-Chief of the JMadras Army, 
vSir Thomas Ilislop, who had assumed the general control of political and military 
afl’airs in tlie Deccan, and commanded in person at the aboA-e liattle, noticed in the 
highest terms of praise their steadiness, courage, and discipline, 'fhe name ol 
Mahidpore is also most honourably associated Avitli that of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent by an e]>isode in Avhich the Cavalry portion of the force greatly distinguished 
itself, viz., the rescue during the Mutinies of 1857-68 of a European lady, Mrs. 
'^I’immius, and her family, and by the pursuit of the mutinous Mahidpore Contin- 
gent, and the capture from them of their ba ttery of guns. 

“The siege and capture of Nowah in the year 1818 belong specially and 
exclusively to the history of the Nizam’s Contingent, and had an important eflect 
in re.solving [ ? restoring] the authority of His Highness the Nizam over a considerable 
tract of country, the }ioople of which had for nearly twenty years maintained a success- 
ful rebellion against his authority, 'riio siege Avas carried out by regidar approaches, 
and was most skilfully conducted to a successful termination. Notwithstanding 
tlie most strenuous resistance on the part of the garrison, the fort was at length 
duly assaulted, and fell in(o the hands of the Nizam’s Contingent. 

“ To shoAv that the place did not succumb without a hard fight I need only 
mention that our loss amounted to 21 killed and 180 Avounded, of whom six Avero 
European ofHcer.s, and among them Ca|)tain Currie, Avho Avas then in command of 
this Kegimoul. The garrison cou.sisted of more than 500 Arabs ; 100 of those 
were taken pri.^on<*rs, of av horn more than 80 Averc severely Avounded, Avhile upwards 
of 400 dead bodies Avere counted in the fort. 

“ The Regiment has since been engaged, and always Avith credit, in several 
minor alfairs in the Deccan, such as Rajumpott in 1821, Murchair in 1842, 
Koelkoondah in 1814, and GoAvreo in 1847. 
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“ During the disturbed times of 1857 and 185B tJie Regiment conducted 
itself with steadiness and fidelity, and served beyond the frontiers of His Highness’s 
dominions during the Central India campaign, being chielly employed in garrison- 
ing Mhow, an important cantonment, and a post of danger and of liorror in those 
days. Several of the native officers were rewarded for good conduct during these 
trying time.s. 

“ At a more recent period again, the Regiment, 1)eing anxious to display its 
loyalty and soldierly spirit in a fitting field, volunteered for service in Abyssinia in 
1<S67. Although tlieir offer was not acce})to<l, they received for their praisewortliy 
zeal on the occasion the thanks of the Govennnent of Iiulia. 

“ The records of the Resident’s office in the Military Department sliow that 
the 2nd Regiment of Hyderabad Infantry have ever Itorne a good character as a. 
steady, vvell-disciplined corps, animated with a soldier-like and becoming spirit at 
all times, whether in the field or in cantonments. 

“ It is under these circumstances that I have the greatest satisfaction in 
co)isigning to your care and guardianship these colours, being well assured that 
those [? you] to wlioni I have the honour of delivering them arc good and loyal 
soldiers, who will guard and defend them with your lives, shoulil occasion recpiire you, 
i)! behalf of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and of Her faitliful ally His 
Highne.ss the Nizam, to take them into battle, when you will, 1 doubt not, with 
God’s blessing and a righteous cause, carry them forwai'd to victory. 

“ Under no circumstances will they ever, I feel assured, have their purity 
tarnished, or their honour in any respect sullied or assailed, wliilo they remain 
entrusted lo your keeping.” 

Major Adey re])lied in a few .soldier-liko words to the effoef that ho Avould 
translate and make known to the men the sentiments expressed by Mr. Saunders 
and added ; — 


“ I have to thank you, Mr. Saunders, on bcliall of the Regiment and of mysell, 
for the honour you have done us in presenting these colours, an<l for tlie very 
flattering terms in which you have referred to the |)revious services ol' llu! 
C(H'ps. You may depend upon it, Sir, that if o|)))ortunity occur of carrying 
these colours before an enemy they shall bo carried Ibrward in the same line, as 
tho.se of other Regiments in iler Majesty’.s service, and that we, serving under 
them, will ever uphold the honour of our Regiment and Service, the inttgrily of the 
Empire, and dignity (d‘ the British Grown.” 

'I'lie Regiment then re-frrmed line, formed op(*n columns, sainted, and marchiMl 
t»ast in quick time. The Gavalry and Artillery followed at the trot and repassed 
again at the gallop in beautiful style. 'I'he Avhole then formed in colmnn.s front- 
ing the flagstaff, a<lvancoil in reviinv order, and saluted. 


The steadiues.s and correct marching of the Infantry were ])articularly adujired, 
and tlie general appearance! of the troops was highly'^ eomimmih'd. \V<! have seldom 
witnessed a parade carried on with .such steadiness and silence, and the whole 


arrangements reflect great credit on all concerned. 


After the ])arade, the officers of the corps enlertained Mr. Saunders and ;i 
distinguished company of upwards of sixty, ladies included, at the mess house. 
M’e have often heard the Bolarnm Jiiess spoken of as one of the pleasantest and 


most hospitable messes in India; and certainly on this occasion it well supporled 
its renown, for it has never been our good f)rtune to assist at a more; r<<ln:rcli.c. 


and elegant entertainment or one in better taste. ’I’he Resident was received at 
the mess house by a guaixl of honour. 'I’he exc(.‘llent band of the 2nd amused the 
guests during breakfast, .and the party broke .at about 10 o’clock alter p.assing a 


most enjoyable morning, the Resident leaving nnder the usual s.alute. 


TrME.s OF India, Aieint ary 7, 187G. — The Lun^xir Procfssion at IJi/fiemhati. — 
The following is from our own correspondent, dated Secunderab.ad, 2nd Eebruary: — 
“ The great Lungur procession — the annual review of the Hyderabad troo|)s, 
regular and irregular — of 1876 is now a thing of the past It Avas for some time a 
matter of considerable doubt Avhethcr it would be celebrated this year as usual or 
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not. The reason, of course, for its proposed omission was not far to seek. As all the 
world already knows, there have lately been disturbances of a serious nature in the 
city of Hyderabad, arising out of that most fertile source of quarrelling and blood- 
shed, which, by-the-bye, to the best of my recollection, was originally introduced by 
the tlomoiousian and the Romoousian Christians, and subsequently copied by the 
jvroselytizing Mahomedans — to wit, difference of religious opinion. It was feared, 
and not without good reason, that to collect in one spot bodies of armed men all 
hating each other with that cordial detestation which distinguishes the rival Mussul- 
man sects of Sunnis and Shias would be equivalent to placing an open cask of gun- 
powder in the close proximity of a smithy fire. A single spark from the anvil n»ight 
Hy out and cause a terrible destructive explosion. However, at the eleventh hour, 
His Excellency Sir Salar Jung and his co-advisers came to the conclusion that all 
danger of disturbance had, by the exercise of extraordinary forethought, been re- 
moved. The Pathans — Shins like their Persian neighbours, followers of Ali and 
Hoossein, — the originators of the late imbroglio , — were banished to a locality twenty 
miles north of Hyderabad, where they were kept under strict surveillance. Besides 
this happy removal of 1,000 fierce fanatics, local precautions of a stringent character 
were adopted to ensure against any collision between such of the embittered sec- 
taries as remained behind. These prudent arrangements turned out, as the event 
proved, to be perfectly successful. The pi’ocession took place as usual, though of 
course less numerously attended than in former years, and not the slightest contre- 
ienijjit of any kind occuiTed to cause uneasiness to the anxious guardians of the 
public peace. 

“ When the annual return of the Lungur dx’aws near, it is the custom of the 
Minister to invite, through the Resident and his Assistants, a certain number of 
English spectators, who are largely composed of officei’s and ladies belonging to 
the garrison at Secunderabad. The .suburb known as Chudderghaut also, which 
has a considerable non-ollicial European and Eurasian population, contributes its 
ever-present contingent. The number of persons so invited is necessarily confined 
within narrow limits, because the balcony whence the spectacle is viewed is of 
very contracted ditnensions. A general impression prevailed in this quarter 
that the Lungur, if it took place at all this year, would be held on Wednesdaj' the 
2ncl instant — to-day — aud persons who had applied for invitations in the usual 
course looked forward to being invited on that date. But, from some cause or 
other which I am not com[)etent to discuss, the day was suddeidy altered from 
Wednesday the 2nd to Tuesday the 1st instant, and it was only the. previous — that 
is, Monday-^ — night that the Minister communicated to the Residency people his tardy 
permission that they might invite a few of their friends for the occasion. Con- 
.sequently tliis year the number of Kxiropean sjiectators was unusually small, and 
was composed chiefly of residents at Chudderghaut, who from their proximity to 
t he city bad means of receiving promjxt and speedy information. 

“ Last year T gave you a very full and detailed description of the pageant, a 
spectacle unique of its kind throughout the length and breadth of India. I recount- 
ed the different bands of Ai’abs that dotilcd past, with those liorrible hand drums of 
theirs rattling in a deafening manner, and tlie men themselves shouting what we. 
may supf)ose to be cither an invocation to the Prophet, or their war-cry, if they 
have a war-cry, apart from the evorla.sting Allah- IVil-lahu. I de.scribed to you also 
the wild bodie.s of Kohillas clad in cotton quilted armour, with iron gauntlets and 
iieadpieccs. I noted the ditferent nsitionalities of Beloochees, Sikhs, Pathans and 
other mercenaries on whom the Paramount Power has imposed the irksome 
iiecc.ssity of refraining from indiscriminate plunder, together with its natural and 
invariable concomitant of indi.sci'iniinate throat-cutting. 1 told you of the prancing 
stGcd.s, led and ridden, covered over with gold-embroidered saddle cloths and bedi- 
zened with necklets of jingling silver plates. Nor did I omit to notice the gaily 
caparisoned and fantastically painted elephants, from the pigmy of 7 feet high covered 
with nothing but an enveloping red cloth to the monster of 12 feet high surmounted 
with a splendid canopied howdah of crimson velvet. I discussed also the general 
appearance and eraiipment of the so-called reformed troops. Such being the case it 
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is unnecessary for me to go over in detail the same ground agiiin. Hut, to show 
that 1 am not forgetful of my duty towards you and the public, I shall l)rielly re- 
cord — briefly because I am terribly pressed for time just at present — the reflections 
which passed through mv mind as T sat vvatcliing the figliting force at the dis{) 08 al 
of Our Faithful Ally the Nizam. 

“ The Arab companies are by no means the formidable bands of redoubtable 
warriors that popular imagination has depicted them to he, ^fhey contain a large 
admixture of old men and young boys, who could be nothing but a source of wcak- 
ness in the shock of conflict. Individually and collectively the Arabs are utterly 
destitute of either drill or discipline, and a common nationality alone must su])]»ly 
tlie place of the latter as a bond of union in times of mutual danger. The only fire- 
arm with which tliey are provided is a clumsy matchlock, hut they carry hosidc'sou 
their |)ersons a whole museum of cutting and stabbing implements. I'he)' are small, 
wiry fellows, moving with a cat-like motion. Tliey are Inll of pluck and energy, 
and might prove troul>lesomc customers wlien fighting behind the shelter of stonc' 
walls, an attitude in which most Orientals figlit witli a fair amount of courage and 
tenacity. Hut should they come to be pitted against regular troops in the open 
field, where they would be exposed to the a(‘tion of cavalry or the still more de- 
moralizing fire of the breechloader, they would be sirnjily worthless — tluy would 
melt away Mike snaw aff a fail dyke,' as my old Scotcli servant us(M to say. 
These remarks apropos of drill, disci|)]ine and efpiipment and eiliciency a])[)ly witli 
equal force to tlie other tumultuous l)an(ls of mercenaries in the service of the 
Hyderabad wState. ]bnpl()ye(bp/a regular troops in the open such a labbh^ would 
1)0 anything but formidable enemies, l^mployed regular troo]>s they would 
be nothing but so many in|)edinients to free action in i\m field. They might be 
useful as scouts or foragers, l)ut their value as a fighting force in modern civili/e(l 
warfare would l)e appro|)riatcly re{)r(‘seTit.ed l>y the (^\])ressive litth^. monosyllable 
’/til. The leaders of these free (*,oTn))aiii(*8 sat jX'rclied aloft on tall (‘lepliants, seem- 
ingly absorbed in the ])leiising contemi)lation of their own migldiness, and displa}^- 
ing alongside them on the edge of tlie howdah a regular l),a( lory of’ heavy luu/zhv 
loading rifles. (.)ne clilef seemed especially proud in the poss(^ssion ofa. gilde<l 
cross bow find a handful of arrows : 1 tliouglit of the grin of satisfaction Avitli 

which a skirmishing 'rommy Atkins would setth? down on his stomach to take a 
steady pot at ^ that there fellow on the top of the bullifant, dim.' 

Tli(f regular regiments, foot and horse, the reformed 1ro()]>s as they ari! fisnally 
designated, contained a, goodly ])i-oportion of fine stra|>i)ing fellows who oflered 
ready to hand the materials for the making of thoroughly ellicient soldiers. Tln^. 
cavalry Avere, naturallv enough, much better oHMn this respect than the itdanti*y. 
In the latter arm tlu? munber of (lecre]>it old men was ludicrously great. Some of 
them \vere ])ositiv(*ly bent double as tliey strugghal along, oppressf'd by tlie double 
weiglit of years and tlieir muskets. The arming of the di fbuMMit iuraiitry regiiru'nts 
presented a sutliciently whimsical variety of weapons. The non-ci)Tuniissioned 
officers carried halberds or short spears, while the rank and iih* bor(» old ninskets 
witli flint-locks, the usual adjunct ^>f tin* tiint, however, Vicing evidently not consi- 
dered a f//o/ y/ry//, in llyderaliad. The ).)ayoiit‘ts were of various pat terns — some, 
long, some short; some broad, sonie. narrow ; some sharp-|)f}inTed, roine obin^e- 
))ointed as if a few indies ot the blade ha<l beiMi broken off, l(*.st tli(3 weapon should 
he used for purposes of violence. Tlien, again, men of the sunn*, regiments nev(M' 
seemed to know' whether tliey should march with their arms at the slope or at tli<‘ 
slioulder. There was the UMial d.splay of aiitiejue unitornis, the cjist-oH doth'T'S of 
Hritish and French sohliers of 150 ytairs ago — the coal-seutth*. hat, tlir‘ I hitch buttcr- 
tuh hat, with vai it^ties of coats and trousers innumerahha As is the case in tin* 
organization of oar own sepoy regiments, .so wdth thosti of tlie refonneil troops, the 
weake.st point seemed to be in the defective jihysical (puilities ot the suliordiiiate 
officers. The great majority of ibe purely native officers who jiassed in review had 
arrived at an age which fitted them more for a sedentary life surrounded by Innin*. 
comforts than for going on service or attempting to perforin the active. duti(‘s of a 
wldier. Most of them were dressed in a Tnarvelloiisly ecediitrie fashion, each man 
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wearin;;,^ wliat seemed most alluring or most warlike in his own eyes. 1 admit that 
soiile of tlK'in attempted to cfloct an approximation to the uniform worn by the men 
sup[)osed to be under their immediate command. Some of them wore English 
boots^ others s[)orted native slippers, while certain malcontents, rising superior to 
all sutorial [U’ojudicc, dispensed with either the one or the other. Some valiantly 
wielded Englisli blades, some brandished the naked tulwar of the country, while 
othei's carried their sheatlied swords closely tucked u[) under their armpits. One 
j)eaccal>ly-dis{)osed warrior bore as liis only weapf)n a faded gingham uinl)rella. 
And so they hoblMed or shuffled along like so many Madras Subadar Majors, or senile 
Hritish Field Marshals. I heard very few words of command given, and such as 
reached my car could not have been heard beyond tlie first few files of each regi- 
ment ; and 1 observed that in no case did any responsive action ever succeed. On 
one thing the cavalry trum[)eters seem to have arrived at some sort of agreement. 
As they passed before tlie INlinister they invarialjly {performed a royal salute with 
more or less of executive skill and ability. Of the regimental band the less said 
the l)etter. Oncof tliern — the Nizam’s own private band, I believe — played very 
well, l)ut most of tlie others produced nothing but hideonsl\^ discordant sounds, 

‘ enough to make a eat sick,’ as a discontented neighbour of mine remarked with 
symptoms of disgust and coming sickness impressetl on every lineament of his face, 

‘‘One battery of field artillery was paraded. The gunners and drivers Avere 
attired liketlie heroes of llbique^ in bine. In fact they Avore cast-off uniforms that 
had once belonged to A'arious brigades and batteries of the R. A. A little tailoring 
applied to the shoulder stnxps Avould ha\"c given them an ap[»earance of greater uni- 
formity, and could liavc been effected at little cost or trouble. Though the teams 
were Ixrought out harnessed ready for hooking on, the guns and wngoiis Avere not 
submitted for ins[)eetion. Doubtless the officers in charge of the Nizam’s Artillery 
had sufficicuit reason for keeping their old smooth-bores at home. 

“ Wluit, 1 asked myself as i left the tn.maslui and adjourned to Ilis Excellency’s 
banqueting hall, is the Irne value of all these irdlows as a fighting force in t lui 
present days of weapons of [)recision and seieutitic warfare V A Madras contempo- 
rary, in discussing ITydoraba<l affairs the other day, Avroto as if he believed that Sir 
Salar dung Avas impressed with the notion that he had a sufficiently strong Ibrct? 
at his command to overawe the British |)ower. Kever was there a greater delusion 
than to ascrilae such an absurd sentiment to the ’cutest Minister iu India. His 
fkxccdlericy knows exactly how little Avorth liis swarming ragamuffins would be 
against stead}’ front of tlie Britisli line of battle, 1 can’t give you Sir Salar 
dung’s spoken ideas on the subject, for the A’ery eNccllent reason that I never heard 
them, but in default perha[)s you will listen to mine, Avhich assuredly are not tliose 
of an authority, hut which I Hatter myself are at least tliosc? of an intelligent 
obscrveiv d'he (|uestion, then, I asked myself above I suc(;eed'.‘d in answering before 
threading the exloiul(!d labyrinth of lanes and courtA’ards Avhich leads to liis Excel- 
lency’s liospitalihi (Uuing-rooin ; and it was t<) this effect : — place in tlie open field 
tfie whole, armed force 1 liavejiist seen, sjileiidid as they are iu their ‘barbaric’ 
miglit, and jilaced opposite them, ‘ with hostile thoughts intent,’ one-half of the Bri- 
tish gari‘isou of Secunderabad, an<l then — why, in twenty minutes from the o|)oning 
of the ball, Arabs, Rohillas, reformed troops, cavalry and infanti’A^ would be in 
headlong rout, skedaddling with more tiiari Bull-Run inqietuosity for the nearest 
shelter among the boulder-covered hills. It Avonid be a serious thing, of course, for 
a British or any force to enter a croAvded city Avith narrow streets, such as Hydera- 
bad is, because a matchlock or au old flint musket aimed at twenty yards will 
kill as effectually as the finest breechloader ever turned out of an English workshop. 
If it were necessary, however, to reduce Hyderabad, tlie thing could be done in a 
cou[»lc oi (lays by our heavy artillery. The walls of the Nizam’s capital are fear- 
iully rickety constructions, tottering to their fall, and there is not a presentable 
]>iece of ordnance mounted anyAvhere upon them. The guns placed in position on 
the fortihearions of Golcoiida, distant four miles, are ancient pieces of artillery, 
infinitely more likely to prove destructive to the gunners behind them than to the 
enemy in front of i hem. But it is fuolisJi to talk of a possible quarrel Avith Our 
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Faitliful Ally. If the Nizam must have an army at all — and perhaps it is necessary 
for his sovereii^n dii^'iiity tliat lie shonld liave one, >vlnch may also act as police 
when recpiired— I do not see why he sliould not have a force small in numbers but 
thoroiitfhly well drilledj discipliruid and equipped. At present lie has not a single 
regiment fit to come to line with onr troops. My advice, wlilch has at least the 
merit of being disinterested, to Sir Salar dung would be as follows : — Your Excel- 
lency, issue an edict forbidding anyone to carry arms except your st)ldi(‘]’s, your 
])olicc, and certain civilians of rank. If resistance is nuade put it down by force. 
Next, ill due time, (le])ort those scoundrelly Arabs to tludrown coniitry. A few of 
them might be lorined into regular companies, subjee>t to strict discipline. Siionld 
tliey prove unmanagealile, then witliout further j>arhy despatch the wlioli; blessed 
crew after their late comrades to Arabistan. Disband the llohillas, Sikhs, IJeloo- 
chees, &c., and carefully f>ass every ruflian of them over your ])()rder. W eed your 
regular troops of the too old and too young, and you 'will thcrel>y elfcet a great 
sav^ing in cash, to say notliing of the enhanced ellicien(*y ya>u will secure. Itoduce 
V’our troo|)S to a few regiments of cavalry with two or tJiree lia tteries of art illery, all 
projjerly equipped and drilled. Quibus factis I make bold to observe that the 
ily’derabad State will enter on a ne.w and unexampled lease of pros[)erity.’' 


Times of India, Jah/ IS, 1870. — It is not generally kvKnvn that some fifty 
officers and men of tlie Srd (^avaliy, Ily^lcrabad Contingent, were at tlu^ outset of 
tlio Algliau \Var attached to one; (►f the Ihuigal Cavalry llegirnerits s(a.*ving in the 
Ivlivber Column under (iencral Sir Sam l>ruwne. Une or two of the ll>alerabad 
nobles offered tli(i services of their vassals and tliemselves to the (lovernment of 
India, lint as the Native (.Contingent, commanded by (leneral Watson, was drawn 
entirely from tlui Punjaub and North-West their offers could not Vie ac^ctqited. 
The Ni/am’s troops have so few cliances of military service that it is interesting to 
learn that very favourable reports have btani received of the dasli and i’ld'ii of this 
little representative contingent. Several of their horses were shot iindm* them, 
and th(W lia.ve all tiehaved gallantly throughout. Th(‘ plucky little Arabs on Mdiicli 
the Contingent tr(>o[>s are niounte<l are said to liave stood the hard woi'k, short 
rations, and general fatigue far better than the large horses of tln^ Hengal (kivalry. 
The men are now on their way home, and are exiiected to join llieir comrades in 
Aunmgabail in aliout a fortniglit. The. 3nl (Javalry 11. (k ai‘e cornmaiided by 
Major ( )sw(dl KitzOerald, who was present at many of the most im[)ortant actions 
in the Franco- Prussian War. 

Dkocan Times, lM, 1880. — 77e' AVio/aks .1/7a//.--~The In liis 

issue of the i7th instant lias pnlilished a leading article laderring to the Army 
Commission lieqxjrt, and, quoting the reference made by tlic (.'oiumissioM to th(^ 
military position of the Nizam of Hyderabad as bis text, proccaals to ncitiee the 
[iresent stTOngth of the army- of the Nizam. 

f)iir Allaliabad contemporary lias evhlently not r(*a<l up his sul/jcct, and in 
consequence lie has in ignorance |)Ut forth a series ol‘ (irrorusius stiitcinents and 
deductions which, consi(lcring the influence which the riova^r carries, are likely to 
do harm to the interests of tlio Hyderabad State both at lionnj and in India, (dur 
contcinporaiy speaks of the nec(lle.ssl\"*inflate<i army of the Nizam, and goes on 
to say ‘‘It is neccessary to keep up an extravagantly |)Owcrful garrison at Seeiin- 
“derabad simply because the Hyderabad Government M'ill go on strengthening its 
military force by all means in its power.'’ Such, in tlie /Vby/cer’s ojiiniou being 
the state of things, He goes oiq most absurdly, to say that a fiMding of delicacy [pre- 
vents tlie Government of India from opening negotiations with the Hyderabad 
Court regarding certain “ untiquate<l obligations'’ under which ‘‘ British India 
was bound to keep up a larger force at Secunderabad than the actual condition of 
‘Hlie country would now really require that, on tlio contrary, “ we are obliged 
‘'to go beyond the treaty stipulatiuus and keep a greater force than the treaties 
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S-equired and so accord in, to the Pioneer's reasoning the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment bcdng bent on increasing its army is cjuietly doing so year alter year, and the 
Government of India, on the other hand, is, as quietly, yearly adding to the strength 
of the Subsidiary Force, being . ashamed to rjuestion the Hyderabad (government in 
the matter, ihroiujh a feeling of r/elicttcj/- surprised that a pa[)er of t ic 

Pioneer s standing should have lent its columns to such silly and absurd utterances ; 
\vliile at the same time the staternents made regarding the respective strengths of 
the Nizam’s army and the force at wSecunderabad are simply not true. 
sliall endeavour to set our contemporary and tlie public aright by btiefiy 
giving tlie facts of tlie case and the present strength of the Nizarn s and 

Secunderabad forces. ^ < i • • 

Ten years ago Mr. (I Ih Saunders, Resident at Hyderabad, in Ins Adminis- 
tration Hc[)oi*t for lS()t)-7(), thus reders to H. H. the Nizams army : ^ Sii h. 

“Tem|)l(‘, in hisConfidential Report already adverted to, computed its ( Nizam sarmy) 
•‘grand total at 43, 70 I men ; but it is not to be HU))|)osed that this enormous force 
“ represents an army in our sense of the word If we exclude one importatit 

‘‘ body of troops to lie afterwards noted, not more tlian 8,000 or 10,000 of the whole 
“number possess what we regard as 'iinliiary and even these 8,000 or 

10,000 men Mr. Saunders says are in sucli a state tliat they idlord an example 
of what sepoys will become who have once been set up according to british 
method and theai liave been left for years without care.’’ It must be^idso Viorno 
in mind that the greater ])ortion of Ihe 43,0(10 men given by Sir R. leinple are 
the armed retainers of nolilemen and others who in a manner are leiuhitories of 
tlie Nizam and hold certain jtjghirs ivoiu ancient times, on the conditioii of entei- 
taining a certain number of armed men for the service of the State, and in uian\ 
instances the number of these rcjtainers is a mere nominal one. A larger nuinber 
of these ini'quhir troops are utilized as policaa in jaghirs to wbicli the generat 
]K)lice system has not vet extended, and, as Mr. Sauu(hu*s says, “they fairly earn 
“their pay by doing |iolice duty in the districts.’^ \V liere, then, is the needlessly 
injlaied army of 45,000 quotc'd by tlie Vioneer ? 

^Idic imporidnf body of t/‘ 0 (y)s rc'ferrecl to by Mr. Saunders, and wliich is the 
only 7’eal army of Hyderabad, consists of tliree batteries of Artillery, four r(‘gimeiits 
of (yavalrv and four of Infantry, under the command of a lhiro[)eaii officer of the 
rank of Majoi* The commissioned regimental olHcers are rnostlv natives with 
a sprinkling of rhiropeans and Kurasians. The total strength of this corps Wiirmee 
is about 8,000 men. The re.fonned troops^ as they are called, are fairly well drilled, 
but tliC arms [irovided for tliem are next to useless. The guns of the Artillery, 
[irescmted to the Nizam years and years ago I)y the Ihitish, as is too well knowm, 
are old and worn out, and are dangerous lor firing even blank charges, and ball, we 
lielieve, is never allowed to be llred out of them. As regards the Infantry it will 
lie sulficient to mention that during the Kuinpa rebellion when a regiment was 
ordered for field service the oflicer commanding rejiresented that the muskets would 
prol>ablv" do more harm to the men than to the rebels, and an application was made 
to the Rositient for a sup[)ly of Enfield rifles, ’which Avas accordingly given from the 
^Secunderabad arsenal. 

We next reier to the Hyiierabad Subsidiary Force. According to the treaty 
of 1800 this force for the security of the Nizarn against foreign aggression Avas 
fixed at 

Tirninfry * .S,(>00 

Cavalry 1,000 

Artillery in proportion. 

Again, according to the treaty of 1553 the strength of the Subsidiary lorce 
is stated as 

S(*jj(>y Iiiraalry ^ Bntt.ali(ins. 

(•avjilry 2 Regiments. 

Aitillc'iy in p?oporlioii. 

Since 1353 the strength of the Subsidiaiy Force has been dcceeasiog ^ — nut 
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increasing, as the Pioneer would have it — till in 1870, to quote Mr. Saunders again, 
the strength of the force at Secunderabad was 


Europeans of all arms 2,423 

Natives do. 2,747 


5,170 

and at the present time, the number of troops, European and native, at Secundera- 
bad (on the 1st April 1880) is 


Europeans 2,43.3 

Natives 2,404 


4,837 


These are briefly the true facts of the case, and it will be clearly seen how 
entirely erroneous are the statements of the Pioneer^ and how utterly groundless are 
the alarming views which our Allahabad contemporary has been publisliing, ov/ing 
to the absence of correct information regarding the actual conditions of His High- 
ness the Nizam’s army and the strength of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

Deccan Times, April 28, 1880 . — The Nizavris Army.— The announcoinent 
of the desires, rather than intentions, of the Indian Government in regard to tlie 
armies of the great native Indian States, such as Gwalior and Hyderabad, must, says 
the Army and Navy Gazette, be regarded as unadvisable and impolitic. But Scindia, 
and Sir Salar Jung, repre.senting the ruler of the Hyderabad State, will jwobably be 
informed that there is no reason to apprehend any violent infraction of their treaty 
rights. It is very likely that if Scindia got back the Rock of Gwalior, and Sir Salar 
Jung could secure the restitution of the Berars, they would gladly enter into an 
arrangement for a large reduction of their objectionable military establishments. 

Deccan Times, May 5, 1880 . — Redactions in 11. II. the Nizamis Reformed 
Troops . — In recent articles we referred to the reductions that have been effected 
in the strength and expenditure on account of His Highne.s.s the Niz.am’.s army 
during the past 25 j'ears. We now hear tliat some furf.hcr I'eductions arc shortly 
to be made in expenditure on account of the Reformed 'Troop.*!. The Clothing De- 
pai’tment is to be abolished, and the practice Iiitherto in force of giving out on 
contracts the feeding of the horses and supply of horse gear, is to be done away 
with, and, in future, Commanding Officers will be held re.sponsible for the proper 
supply of these things. Other reductions are also said to be under contemplation. 
It is clear that His Excellency the Minister having taken the shears in hand for the 

i iurpose of curtailing expenditure in all departments is determined not to let the 
Military Department alone, but, as above stated, is resolved on pruning down still 
further the charges under this branch of the service. 


Deccan Times, May 12, 1880 . — The Nizamate . — ^With regard to the much- 
debated though still se(piestered report of the Simla Army Commission (wo accept 
with reserve the telegram about its having been publishe<l at home), it is well 
known that in the evidence appended to it there is a good deal of portentou.s 
gossip relating to that stock subject of internal alarmists the armaments of Native 
States, One or other of the oflicial posses.sors of this “ confidential” blue-Vjook 
has been plying the Pioneer with a medley of incorrect figures and misdirected 
reflections drawn therefrom. But there is a certain method therein which indi- 
cates “ marks of de.sigp.” The notes in our Allahabad contemporary to which we 
refer are only one amongst many instances cropping up during the la.st two or 
three years intended to support the thesis that the overgrown military expendi- 
ture of British India — which affords invaluable scope to certain influential clas.ses 
in pay, patronage, and promotion at the expense of Indian re.sources — is due to 
the growth and modern efficiency of armaments in “ the India of the Rajahs.” 'i'he 
Writer tries to support this sedulously cultivated misapprehensioa by special 
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reference to the case of the Nizamate. All this is done in such a vague and 
random fashion that it is difficult — without coveringtwice as much space — to show 
how misleading are the Pioneer's half-statements and delusive figures, which ne^ces* 
sarily impose on ill-informed readers whose minds are impregnated with the 
sinister thesis mentioned above. To begin with — the querulous assertion that “ the 
Hj'derabad Government will go on strengthening military force by all the means 
in its power” is a reckless misstatement — pure and simple. The figure 45,000 
given as the total number of the ‘‘ force maintained by the Hyderabad Government” 
may possibly find support in one or other tabular statement of the report ; but, 
even so, it must include every m.an, from drummer boy and camp follower to 
broken-down pensioners, as well as irregulars and matchlock -men of sorts. This 
view of the matter has a bearing on the more circumstantial statement of the 
writer that “ the imjjroved troops had already four years ago obtained a total of 
some 7,500 men with three batteries of artillery.” The writer avers that there 
was an “understanding” — such “ inspired” writers are apt to make much of 
“understandings” — that “ only a certain number of troop.s should be thus im- 
prov'ed in their efficiency.” When writing on political matters of this kind some 
evidence much more definite is required. The Pioneer would seem to imply soine 
sinister meaning in “ the fact that Sir Salar Jung has taken much interest in 
reorganizing a jiortion of this force.” It may be so ; but to us the obvious 
explanation is, that the Nizam’s Minister regards the reduction or the effectual 
reformation of the very “irregular” soldi«}ry that used to encumber Hyderabad as 
a very necessary condition in that general course of rescuing the whole State from 
disorder which will for ever be associated with his name. Surely the .sub-official 
writer we have quoted does not wish to imply that the British Government could 
be de.sirous of seeing the prolonged maintenance of the undisciplined Arabs and 
other disorderly Purdasis that used to abound amongst the reliiiners of the Nizam? 
As to the complaint that because of the protection of disorderly elements in the 
Nizam’s forces having been largely reduced the Government of India is compelled 
“ to keep up a greater force at Secunder.abad than the treaties require,” the journal 
mu.st be in its dotage that can parade stich an absurd argument. The impulse and 
motive for keeping up “ a far greater force” than i.s really required in the southern 
Heccan comes from within, from that constant pres.siire on Indian resources, for 
.sake of pay and [jatronage, which, under one excuse or another, persists through 
every change of administration. No one pretenditig to any military knowledge 
could affect to believe that the British garrison at Secunderabad or anyvvhere else 
would incur the slightest risk from the Nizam’s forces, even if the y)ftper number 
(| noted 45,()()() repre.sented as many effectives, instead of barely one-third of that 
figure, as must l)e the case. Nor would any re.sponsible administrator publicly 
di.splay such political imbecility as to avow such wretched suspicions as these, 
which hint at Native Statesmen being very likely to use their motley battalions 
against any of our British Indian forces. 

lint the writer in the Pioneer speaks of “treaties” and “obligations.” This is so 
far well, because there seems to be a tiicit understanding amongst sub-official 
scribes of thi.s class to steadily ignore these tittle-deeds of the British Empire in 
India. For such writers Aitchisons Treaties have been published in vain. Only 
last month a series of articles appeared in one of the Madras papers coolly and per- 
tinacioiKsIy opposing the rendition of Mysore, though that measure "was finally 
settled by Her Maje.sty’s representatives fourteen years ago, pursuant to treaties 
solemtdy made and ratified in pa.st generations, and by virtue of which we hold 
considerable portions of the Madras Presidency. If some of these writers who so 
superciliously, perhaps ignorantly, disregard the political rights of Native States 
were compelled, in some sudden tit of enlightenment and frankness, to “ try it the 
other way, they would soon see the matter in another light. Even to take this 
writer in the Pioneer" who is so grieved about “squandering a quantity of money at 
Secunderabad,” we fancy he would sec “old treaties” and “antiquated obligations” in 
a very different aspect if it were proposed that the Subsidiary Force should be dis- 
banded on condition of the Ceded Districts the revenues of which far more than 
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support that force — bein^ restored to H. H. the Nizam. Notwithstanding the 
alleged “proaeness of the Nizam’s Government to unnecessary military activity” — 
a statement that reads rather like a bad joke — and the supposed interest taken by Sir 
Salar Jung in ‘‘ the reorganizing process,” we presume the Government of India will 
think twice before proposing to that Minister to reduce the *• extravagantly power- 
ful garrison at Secunderabad” on the basis of the treaties by which that garrison 
is provided for. Another matter possibly the Nizam’s Ministers would not object 
to surrender in return for the enormous sum it cost — the extravagant Military 
liailway which we forced on the Hyderabad State. 

That allusion in the Pioneer to “ the alleged coolness between the British 
authorities and Sir Salar Jung,” when coupled with the hypocritical complaint 
about the Government of India having to keep uj) “ an extravagantly powerful 
garrison at Secunderabad,” indicates either mala fidas or political ignorance on the 
part of the writer. The emissaries of the Foreign Office, great or small, have left 
no room for doubt why it is deemed the correct thing amongst the time-servers of 
the day, from Lord Lytton downwards, to disparage and discredit, if possible, the 
Native statesman who raised the Nizamate from turbulence and serni- barbarism 
into a condition of modern civilization. His offence was this very one of relying 
too much on treaty rights. In his noble simplicity, he counted on British honour 
to give effect to those rights in favour of his youthful sovereign. This, it would 
seem, is the unpardonable sin in modern Anglo-Indian politics. For although, 
as is well known. Sir Salar Jung, yielding to moral cornjjulsion of the most inexor- 
able order, has definitively suspended the claim for rendition of his prince’s alien- 
ated province, he is never to be forgiven for holding to liis simple and obvious 
duty in that great matter of state. We have on previous occasions referred to 
the darker forms in which the cold shade has been made to fall on this Native 
statesinan. Now, it seems, any frivolous writer in an occasionally “ ins|)ired” paper 
is at liberty to add absurd reproach to graver injurjg by insnuating that the Minis- 
ter of the Nizamis responsible for our keeping up an “ extravagantly powerful gai’- 
rison at Secunderabad.” Let us trust that the evil counsels from which such ebulli- 
tions arise are now to be restrained, and, we would hope, extinguished. 

[It is only fair to ourselves to mention that the above was written Last week, 
and before noting mention in the telegram that the Army Commission’s Uo[)ort 
had been published at homo. It was excluded by that pitiless ogre whom we have 
to face every week — Circumscribed Space. The Deecan Times gives .some of tlu^ 
figures of the Nizam’s Reformed Troops and the (British) Subsidiary Force, of 
which, though not complete, we give this summary — the former uumlioi- at present 
8,000, and the latter (this very mouth) are 4,837, whereas by the stipulations of 
the treaty of 1799 (misprinted 1800) the strength of that force was to be 9,000, 
Avitli artillery besides. Tlie.se figures alone are sufficient to smash the misebievous 
misrepresentations of the Pioneer. Tlie liomhay (hizette of yesterday liad an 
article on the general question, which is well worthy of notice by the official patrons, 
botii in England and India, of tlie fussy and ignorant alarmists wliose growth under 
the departing regime has been .so rank.] 

Times of India, May 13, 1880. — We liave heard a good deal lately about 
the military power of our great feudatories, and this interesting subject will be 
louiid to be discussed at length in tlie Army Commission Report whenever it comes 
to be published. In the mean time we may state that Iho remarks of the Army 
Commis.sion are admirably (•alculateil to reassure those nervous people who are 
always scenting all manner of unseen dangers. The Commission state frankly that 
the armies of the Native States are more of a safeguard than a source of danger to 
the Empire, and that no particular measures are necessary in this direction, tliough 
if need be they would see no harm in indneing the Native State.s to reduce their 
armies. But, so far as we can gather, tlie Commission do not see any need of reduc- 
tions in general. It was unanimously recommended that Scindia’s army, about 
Avliich so much had been said in a certain section of the press, should remain 
“ uuinterfered with.” It was also recomineaded that it would be well to make 
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efforts to induce the Nizam’s Government to gradually reduce the Hyderabad troops 
to the minimum required for the service and protection of the State. Treating of 
it, it was agreed that the contingents of the different Native States should, as far as 
possible, be kept apart, and not be allowed to exercise together, that the use of 
weapons of precision should be strictly prohibited, that siege and field and horse 
artillery should bo kept within the smallest possible limits. The adoption of these 
suggestions would, they tliought, amply suffice to .settle the question. Virtually, 
however, all these precautions are in force already, with the exception of the 
recommendation referring to the Nizam’s forces, and the Report when it appears 
must do much to reassure the public mind on a question which, if we may believe 
one or two of the public prints at home, rumoured to be sometimes inspired from 
the India Office,, was considered a pressing one four or five months ago. Still much 
mischief may yet be done if public opinion is influenced by reckless, untrustworthy, 
and even untrue statistics, and we are sorry to see that the Pioneer has laid hold 
of the ])assage referring to Hyderabad, and, by way of showing a reason for what 
it terms the “ alleged coolness between the British authorities and Sir Salar Jung,” 
has presented its readers with a most alarming account of the sudden increase of 
“ the needlessly inflated army of the Nizam of Hyderabad.” Unfortunately, as the 
figures accepted as accurate at Allahabad are altogether wrong, erring always on 
the side of gross exaggeration, the argument sought to be derived from them falls 
entirely to the ground. A year or two since there was a similar scare about the 
Gwalior force, and the Pioneer has done good service to the Government by showing 
there had been no increase, and that there was no possible caase for anxiety in that 
direction. If we are not mistaken, the stories about the way in wJiich Scindia 
passed his whole population through the ranks, on the German principle, first 
appeared in the columns in which they are now formally contradicted, and we are 
glad to be able to afford the Allahabad journal the means of setting itself right also 
in reference to Hyderabad, 'rhe force maintained by the Hyderabad Government 
is estimated by our contemporary at 4,o,000 men. We are further told that a 
portion of these troops, amounting to 7, .500 men, have been ijnproved in their 
efliciency, and that three batteries of artillery have been added, without a corre- 
sponding reduction having been effected in tlie magnitude of the irregular levies. 
Not content with this, a policy of working the efficiency of the irregular levies up 
to the standard of the improved troops has regularly been carried on, and as a 
consecpience the Indian Government are obliged to squander money in keeping up 
forces of corresponding strength in the neighbouring British garrisons. Reckless 
st.'ffbrnents of this kind are far more dangerous than imaginary armies, and we have 
taken some [)ains in ascertaining from various unimpeachable sources of infornia- 
tion the actual condition and composition of,^ the Nizam’s army as it stands at 
pre.se nt. T 

AVe can scarcely dignify the Irregular Force, as motley an assemblage of men 
as ever came together, by the name of an army. It is composed partly of regi- 
ments tliat have descended from corps armed and disciplined by the French, and 
partly of contingents under various miliRiry commanders who hold hereditary rank 
and are siqiposed to supply a certain complement of troops in return for the pay 
they receive from the State either in cash or in lands. These men are neither 
properly dressed nor armed, and have never gone tlirough any sort of drill. A great 
number of them might be readily returned as pensioners Avere it not that their 
absence from the list of effectives would give umbrage to their jemadars or leaders, 
Avhose pride it is to be able to boast of having a large command. Ragged coats out 
at elboAv.s, Avorn trowsers out at knees, old hh’ench shakos or big dirty turbans on 
their heads — such is their costume ; (»ld French muskets of the time of Bussy and 
Raymond, or degenerate representatives of the blunderbusses that were used a 
century since at liome to frighten poachers, sometimes exchanged for sticks hardly 
more destructive than the muskets and blunderbusses — such is the equipment of 
the troops composing these levies. But, such as tliey are, the most effective of 
them, amounting to about 7,000 men, are employed by the Revenue authorities a.s 
guards on kutcheries, treasuries, and jails. About 12,000 are employed in the city, 
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mostly as complimentary guards. To a certain extent these 20,000 men sn))ply a 
want, and the native grandees aecnstorned to have parties of these Irregulars 
detailed to mount guard at tlieir “ sowari” would be mortally oll’ended if they were 
withdrawn. But it would be impossible to disband them suddenly without lloodim*- 
the country with robbers and dacoits. Their gradual reduction must lie a w'ork (^f 
time ; but tlie advice of the Commission has already been anti(;ij)ated, and durin<>‘ 
the last twenty years they haye, wo believe, been gradually reduced Iw some 
3,000 men. ^ ‘ 

If we turn to the Regular Troops, so (ialled, whicli have been reorganized and 
drilled by the permission of the Indian Government, we Hud that they number 
6,000, instead of “ 7,500 with tliree batteries of artilleiy,” as stated by our contem- 
porary. But the following are, we believe, the <'xuct tigures : — artillery 350 
cavalry 1,250, intantry 3,500, besides a regiment of Rohillas, Arabs and Seedee- 
boys, numbering 900 rank and tile. All these troo]>sare armed with muskets made 
in Hyderabad itself, and w'hen they were ordered out to assist in quellin<«- the 
Iturnpa disturbances it was found necessary to equip them with muskets from the 
arsenal at Secunderabad. In the same way the guns of the three batteries are tit 
for nothing but tiring salutes, and anyone who has stum them in his travels would 
rather not be too near when they are used lor this harmless purpose. 'I’hose are 
facts and figures on which reliance can be jtlaced, and we need not go into what 
we are told of the “unnecessary military activity” that luevails in Hyderabad. 
But another statement can be so easily disjtroved wilhout the trttuble of any formal' 
inquiries that it may well betaken as a tested' the accuracy of the others. 'I'he 
Government, says the P/oneer, are “ obliged to go beyond their slipulatioii, and 
keep up a greater force at Sccumlerabad than the treaties require, b('cause <d' the 
manner in which the military administration within the Hyderabad State is carried 
on.” Owing to the Afghan war the strength of the l'or< <‘s at Seennderabad and 
Bolarum happens to be under — not over — the numb(‘r sti|>idated for in the treaties. 
With interestexl exaggerations like this drifting about ami finding shelter in respec- 
table i)laces, it would be well if the Govaa-nment of India, would issue an authori- 


tative account of the condition and comoosition. 


so 


far 


of all the native arndes, in the same way as w'e have 


as they can be ascertained, 
now (lone for Hyderabad. 

The question could then be discussed upon its nierils, and the opinion (d'the public, 

reason 


But it is idle lo 


as rc[)resented in the press, would be of real assistainae 

(fom false data. * 

Timf.s of India, August 21, 1882.— 77m Uydc.rahad Contmgcn^.^lhQ 
loilowing is from a correspondent who signs himself “ Oincinnatus : — 

“ Many of vour readers may have noticed an article which appeared m a 
-ccont issim of the Standard inmi Hyderabad alTairs, as also a letter signed 
“ Hvderabadee” on the same subject. We must all coueiir m the cstirnato ioriiuHf 
by the writer of the article in question as to the eminent services rendered to his 
eountry and to the British Government in India by the present Munster, bir balar 
.Tun-- • but in both these contributions the writers make it appear that tlie Nizam s 
Ooatingent, a local force kept up by treaty to protect tlio N.zmns ('o.mtry, is 
“anliquated and useless’' and costs “ liall a million stcrlin.i]C ycailv . . . 

TiiQ statements made in these articels are so misleadings that m justice to 
both Governments, the public should know that tlui force is a creation ot the 
Nizam's Government, some of the present regiments having aetmdly served m the 
siege of Seriugapatam ; and although it dub cost nearly halt a imllum sterling m its 
earlier days, when it was totally undeserving ot the name ol a joix-e, being utteily 
unable to afford that protection to the country^ that wiis 

ressioi 
presei 
i mill! 

annnallv for tlie maintenance ot the force. 

* . -1 • • 


Tile intorniMiion coinTminicaicu lo hm 


Staruiard is so far correct as to the original cost ol the Coiitiiigcnt. On a r.dcrem e 
to a work- published some years ago, “ Our Faithlul Ally the Nizam, by ( apimu 
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IT.'istinffs Fraser, I see if; stated that the average annual cost of the Nizam’s force, 
extending over a period of nearly 35 years, or to be exact, fioin 1817 to 1852, was 
about £350,000. Again, on refereJicc to the published records of the administra- 
tion of the Berars, the average cost has been reduced to £270,000. 

From the above tigiires it will be seen that tlie annual cost of the Nizam’s 
army was about half a million sterling, but the expenditure has been reduced by 
about half. The (Contingent is now anned witli .Snider rifles, is a well disciplined 
force, and able to hold its own with any native force in India : it has rendered good 
service, and has been the means of maintaining the authority of tlie Nizam. 

The assertion made in the Sfandard to the elTect tliat the Hyderabad 
Contingent is “antiquated and useless” simply sliows that such writers know 
nothing of the snhjeel into which they have blindly plunged. The war services of 
this efficient hut abused force are too huig to be in.scrted in the columns of a 
newspaper ; suffice, therefore, to say that from its earliest titne up to the year 1861, 
scarcely a year passed without its having to take the field for the protection of the 
Nizam's country, or on service beyond his frontier ; and tlu! following extract from a 
de.spateh from Sir Hugli Rose, K.tJ.B., ('ommaiiding thct.’entral India Field Force, 
in regard to that part of the Contingent wliieh sta ved under him in the Central 
India Campaign, certainly shows that one of Kngland’s greatest gt'uerals did not 
think the Contingent antiquated and ustdess : — 

EXTRACT I'UOM THE UWALIOK HESI’ATCIl. 

“ So much of tiie success of the o()erations is due to the portion of the 
Hyderabad Contingent which forms part of my force, lliat I ought not to fail to 
express my best thanks to Colonel Davidson, Re.sident at Hyderabad, htr tlie proof 
of conhdence. wliich be placed in me l)y jdacing at my aisposal troops whose 
organization in the three arms, light eipiipmcnt, knowledge of the Indian ianirtiage 
and country, combined with their iiigh military qualities, eiia iif'd ibem. to aet as 
Wings of my upeiatiuns,'’ 
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ENOLisirnAsr, July 22, 1853. — The following letter from Hyderabad, dated tlie 
8tli, portrays the arrangements entered into for the civil administration of Berar, 
and the chai>ges necessitated consequent on the reduction of the Mizam’s Con- 
tingent : — 

“ 1 sliall be anticipated if I withhold the information longer ; tliat, however, 
would be nothing, but I fear lest you should be disappointed by not hearing from 
any of your correspondents at this place : I therefore proceed to give you such 
information as I possess. 

“ The country ceded by the Nixam has been portioned out into five parts, and 
assigned to the charge of as many Deputy Commissioners. One portion of Berar, 
called the Northern, is placed under the management of Captain Bullock and two 
Assistants, who are designated senior and junior, Lieutenant Hamilton and Mr. W. 
A. Palmer; Brigadier Johnston, with Captain Page for Assistant, has charge of 
8outhern Berar ; (Captain Taylor, removed from Shorapoor, from whence his Agency 
is withdrawn in consequence of the Rajah having reached the legal age of maturity, 
has for Assistant Lieutenant Cadell and the charge of the districts ceded on the 
Western frontier, ; to Brigadier Hampton is assigned, with Mr. Campbell for Assist- 
ant, tlie charge of the Eastern ; and to Captain Balmain, Western Raichoor, with 
Lieutenant Taylor as As.sistant. 

“ Five of the abovenamed officers — namely, Brigadiers Hampton and Johnston, 
(■aptains Bullock, Taylor, and Page — are local officers. In the instance of three of 
lliese the transfer from military to civil employment is no gain in a pecuniary point 
of view. Brigadier Hampton loses about Rs. 900 per month, and Johnston about 
Rs. 400. But all these appointments are made with no unfriendly view, they are be- 
lieved to be forerunners of the intention of Government to pension t he local officers : 
in such case an equal fate would have been shared by all, and those who are select- 
ed for the civil appointments can understand their selection not otherwise than as 
a boon, the reward of their character and services. 

“ Taking the view that 1 do, that the intention is to reduce the local officers, 
there can be no ground for the complaint that has been put forth elsewhere, regard- 
ing the reduction of the two local Brigadiers, in preference to the Company's 
officers, their juniors, holding brigades in the Contingent. In regard to these two 
officers e.specially, whose reputation and services have been all along acknowledged, 
it can otdy be understood that their displacement is the result of a system, and 
bears no taint of dishonour towards them. 

“ The nomenclator of these appointments is Colonel Low, being Chief Com- 
missioner. The five managers of districts are to be designated Deputy Commis- 
sioners, and to receive 1,20U Company's rupees each per month. The Assistants are 
to receive 600 and 400 Company’s rupees each. I cannot help adverting to the misery 
which the displacement of the locals will occasion to them. It has come upon them 
unexpectedly ; more than thirty years’ service had ensured them, as it was believed, 
{wnnancncy in their situations, and they have generally lived as if vicissitude, 
unless produced by their own misconduct, could not overtake them. They have 
considered their situations as little precarious as those of the Company’s service. 
The saving will not much exceed a lakh of rupees a year, scarcely worth the 
consideration of Government when put into the scale against the misery it will 
occasion.” 
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Englishman, August 12, 1853. — All sudden changes in the goveniraent of a 
country necessarily entail a certain degree of individual hardship and perhaps indi- 
vidual injustice, and we doubt not that the intended arrangements connected with 
the government of the territory lately acquired in Berar, will not prove excep- 
tions to the general rule, but will weigh severely on some who deserve well of the 
English authorities ; and a case in point has already come before us, on which we 
propose to say a lew words. 

The transfer of an extensive country by the Nizam to the Company’s Govern- 
ment could not have been made without dislodging a number of Jageerdars from 
their jageers, the only subsistence they had. As regards the military jageerdars 
generally sympathy is but little felt, they were ordinarily rapacious and tyrannical 
men, but the loss of his position and of his all to one person among these, is very 
much to be regretted : we allude to the Jageerdar of Ellichpore, whose family have 
been in possession of their jageers for ninety-one years, and have maintained them- 
selves in them with unblemished reputation. Their troops have been good and 
orderly, and their jageers in a flourishing condition, insomuch that the conunon 
ex{)ression has been to call their country a garden. Their sunuuds run as far back 
as Rujeeb 1178 Hejira, 91 years ago, when the estate was bestowed on Ismael 
Khan, and possession of it has remained unbroken in his line since that period. 
This family have claims for consideration on the Company’s Government. In the 
war of 1803, when the Nizam’s auxiliary so little contributed towards the jmrposes 
of the alliance that Lord Wellesley hesitated after its termination as to whether 
lie should not declare the Nizam an enemy, Salabut Khan, the descendant of Ismael 
Khan, on whom the jageers by the Nizam was bestowed in succession to his father, 
alone served the cause of the two Slates with fidelity and witli vigour. General 
Wellesley’s letters manifest that his fidelity was reckoned upon for serving the 
cause of the allies and co-operating zealously with the English army, and prove 
also that these expectations were not disappointed. Wo quote from some of them 
to show what the general expectations were from Salabut Khan. It would appear 
from the first extract we shall make that General Wellesley’s dependence for mov- 
ing to the north was on the supplies which Salabut Khan could furnish, and it is 
to be observed that he depended in this instance not upon the commander of the 
Nizam’s army, but upon a chief serving in it. 

General Wellesley’s letter to General Stuart under date 4th September, 1802, 
vol. III., p. 47C : — 

“lam endeavouring to arrange an expedition into that country (Berar) ; 
whether I shall be able to effect it or not will depend much upon the state of Col. 
Stevenson’s eciuipjnents, and upon the assistance of grain and provisions which he 
is to receive from Salabut Kliati, the Jageerdar of Elliclipore.” 

Here it is obvioiis that had Salabut Khan failed to su})ply Genl. Wellesley, 
and thus impeded the movement towards the north, the enemy would have had an 
open passage to the capital of the Nizam. We refer to a second extract to show that 
Genl. Wellesley’s reliance for a supply of amminiition was again on Salabut Khan : 

Genl. Wellesley’s letter to Colonol Stevenson, dated Gth September, 1803, 
vol. 111., pp. 279 and 280 : — 

“ ‘ 1 should also wish you to ascertain from Salabut Klian whether be can 
give you any assistance in eighteen pound shot or gunpowder at Ellichpore. 
If you should not be able to get any assistance at Ellichpore, to pai't with them, 
(the guns) will cripple ray force materially, and may liave unpleasant consequences 
in the course, of the campaign. It may be Avell to say that the services rendered 
by Salabut Khan were the fortuitous results of his position ; but his merit does not 
become the less in having rendered them. His zeal and fidelity were essentially 
his own inoperty. 

“We Avould remark thiitwere there no other circumstances to give the 
Jageerdar of Ellichpore claim to tlie consideration of the Britisli Government, 
the reliance which Genl. Wellesley placed upon his fidelity, when all others 
in the Nizam's army were disaffected was suflieient to entitle liim to it. Tliat he 
was enabled to render the services required of him to the British army was perhaps 
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a casual circumstance, but must be taken at the least as a jtroof of his zeal — of 
zeal which was unremitted throughout the war. In support of the above allegation 
we make another extract from Genl. Wellesley’s letters : 

Genl. Wellesley’s letter to Major Kirkpatrick, Resident at Hyderabad, under 
date 23rd April 1804, vol. HI., p. 520 : — 

“ I have the honour to enclose a despatch for His Excellency the Governor- 
General : I recpicst you to notice in a particular manner to the Durbar the fresh 
instance of good conduct of 8alabut Khan, as stated in the report of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lang.” 

It may be inferred here that other instances of good conduct had been bid’ore 
acknowledged, and it is to be regretted that tlie family have no trace of them left 
in their possession. What is known of Salabut Khan’s services at the present day 
is extracted from printed papers. He was attached as part of the Nizam’s auxiliary 
to the Subsidiary Force commended by (hdonel Stevenson. If Colonel Stevenson’s 
correspondence had been published, as General Wellesley’s have l>eon, a larger 
record of his services miglit have been obtained, for wo observe in Mr. Prinse})’s 
book that he affirms tlie British Government was pledgx'd to the inaintenanco of 
his family in their jageers ; 

Prinsep’s Military Transactions of the Martinis of Hastings in India, chapter 
13, vol. 11. : — 

“ Besides the above there were six battalions of the Nizam’s reformed 
Infantry, and 4,000 Silladar horse raised for the campaign Ity the Rajah of Mysore 
under the stipulations of the treaty contractetl with him, and the troops of Salabut 
Khan, a powerful Jagheerdar of the Nizam, settled under our guarantee at Ellich- 
pore in Berar.” 

It is presumable that Mr. Prinsep did not make the asslertion of the jiledge 
upon uncertain information. The Jageerdar of Ellichporc by the cession of his 
jageer to the British Government loses his all. The dependence upon the 
Nizam’s Government for restitution in some other jiart of his dominions of what is 
taken from him is worse than uncertain. Promises will be continued to be mach' 
to him : his hopes will lead him to keep up his militarv estal)liKhmeut, till he 
becomes impoverished by its maintenance and involved in d(d)t, only to iind himself 
at last deceived and ruined. It is scarcely to be ex]nicle<l that the arrangements 
now made with the Nizam’s Government can admit of change. If they can, it 
would be an act of beneficence, and perhaps of a just and wise jxdicy, in I lie British 
Government, to restore his possessions, at h'ast liis personal jageer, to the Jagccr- 
dar of Ellichpore. But if this c;annot bo done, it is for the consideration of that 
Government whether it is not due to the Jagia-rdar that the Resident shall be 
empowered to use his utmost intiuence to procure an equivalent, at least, of his 
personal jageers. It is an unliappy position for this Jageerdar tliat lie cannot 
use the same appliariees wliieli otliers employ, nor has the same connections whicli 
others possess, to enable him to succeed with Ins own Government. The .lageer- 
darsofthis family have not visited the capital for more than lialf a cerituiy. 
Their position has been too commandiug to admit of their being under siihjoctioii 
to the Dufturdars, and they iiave stood in the Government too nearly as rivals, — at 
least as above the influence of its Ministers and principal personages, ’rhey have 
no friends ; they have to make a new position for themselves, not among strangers 
but unfriendly parties, and we fear they Avill gain nothing liy their cfForts. Whatever 
good comes to them must proceed from the intervention of the English Government. 
Without it they will be reduced to ahjoct poverty, to accumulated debt, to 
distress and misery. Revolutions do come to States and individuals, but they need 
not be unnecessarily forced upon either. 

Wc would also remark that the Nizam has repeatedly directed the Minister 
to give the Englhsh Government other territory in exehaiige for Ellichpore, which 
he desires might remain in tlie possession of the Jageerdar. He is now seventy 
years of age, and as he has no heirs the inheritance will hecome extinct, 'I'ln* 
obstruction to the Nizatn’s desire to reinstate him rests, we believe, in tlie present 
Ministry, for we do not hear that the Nizam’s wishes have been proposed to tlie 
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Resident. This would not have been if an older and wiser head administered to 
the affairs of the State, and we yet hope the British Government will interpose 
it.s authority or extend its justice to benefit and protect the family of an old and 
faithful servant. 

Enoli.shman, August 29, 1853. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
13th instant : — 

“ The country assigned to the English Government for the pay of the Con- 
tingent has been quietly given up to the Connnissioners by the Talookdars who 
held it. It has so happened, however, that the Commissioners have been obliged to 
take certain districts and villages which, thougli not mentioned in the schedule 
prepared by the Nizam’s Government, came within the limits prescribed for the 
cession. This has necessarily brought a somewhat larger revenue to the manage- 
ment of the English than the Nizam had agreed to assign. The difference, however, 
is so small that it will not be worth the trouble of a rearrangement. The Nizam 
will lose nothing by it but the right to exercise authority over an extent of country 
yielding five or six lakhs of revenue. In every other respect he and his subjects 
will be benefited. The English management will improve his revenues, and his 
subjects be secured in their lives and property. 

“ The Nizam’s Government is about to send native commissioners to examine, 
by comparison with the Zemindars, the accounts of the collections of several years 
submitted to it by the Talookdars ; this has occasioned some commotion amongst 
this body. They pretend to believe that the object of the Government in this 
commission is to produce, right or wrong, charges of fraud and embezzlement 
against them, with a»view to despoiling them of their wealth. There would have 
been something in this imputation — for the Government is less honest than indivi- 
duals — if the conduct of the 'ralookdars had not taken away every inch of ground 
from it ; their frauds, it is universally reported and believed, are of so considerable an 
amount that the commissioners may be satisfied, and the Government too, if one- 
fourth only of what has been embezzled can be proved and recovered. But I take 
it that the fears of the Talookdars are only assumed ; they know very well that 
their influence with the commissioners employed to take their accounts will be 
greater than that of the Government. The English commissioners would be the 
proper persons to examine these accounts, but only if they gave them a personal 
examination. An audit upon the reports of the native commissioners would leave 
inattei's nearly as they are at present.” 

Maobas Spectator, August 2, 1866. — Lord Dalhoumes Minute on his 
Indian Administration. — Hyderabad. — “ Equally happy results have attended the 
assignment which the Nizam was persuaded to make of the districts belonging 
to the State of Hyderabad. 

“ In the possession of Berar and the neighbouring districts of Nagpore the 
British Government, it deserves to be remembered, has secured the finest cotton 
tracts which are known to exist in all the Continent of India, and thus has opened 
up a great additional channel of supply, through which to make goo<l a felt de- 
ficiency in the staple of one ggeat branch of its manufacturing industry. 

“ Since the assignment was made all disputes with the Nizam have ceased. 

“ Though the districts assigned were covered with places of <lefence, — the famous 
fortress of Gawilghur among the rest, — and although they were gaiTisoned by Arabs 
or Kohillas, yet all were delivered over submissively and at once, and not a single 
.shot was tired in anger. 

“ There also the civil administration has been introduced. Crime, especially 
the violent crime of dacoity, has already much diminished. The revenue is already 
rapidly increasing. The public tranquillity has not been disturbed by even a single 
popular tumult ; and the admirable little army which was formerly the Nizam’s 
t.fontingeut, but which is now a British force, is available for any service for which 
it may be required.” 
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Friend of Ivdik^ January XS>, 1866, — First of all our feudatory nobles, in im- 
portance, wealth, and influence for good or evil, is the Nizarn of Hyderabad. Our 
rival, with French assistance, a century ago, we subsequently saved him from the 
Mahrattas, who would have extinguished him ; we delivered him from Tippoo, with 
much of whose territory we endowed him ; and by insisting on his administering 
his large territory through such able men as Meer Alum, Ohundoo Lall in his earlier 
days, and Salar Jung we have saved his family from annihilation by his own 
people. A more striking instance than this of the conservative power England 
in India in relation to the Native Chiefs, and a more unanswerable argument 
against the charge of reckless annexation, it would be difficult to find. He is a 
feudatory in the heart of our territories, has a great feudatory — in some sense — subject 
to himself, draws a revenue from eleven millions of the Queen’s subjects, and 
administers the governmeirt of a larger area than that of Great Britain. We give 
him a Resident like Mr. Yule, and insist on his retaining a Minister like Salar 
Jung, yet such is the power of Mussulman hate and such the character of Mussul- 
man anarchjr that no unarmed foreigner dare enter the city of Hyderabad. These 
two authorities, working together with a harmony which we ought to see in other 
states, such as Indore, Gwalior, and Baroda, have abolished transit duties, making 
internal trade as free as in the provinces we directly govern, have improved the 
courts of justice both in the city and the districts, and are likely to substitute casli 
rents for the Buttai or half-crop system. The Minister has given laud free for the 
advancing railway, and since 1861 hluropean British subjects there have been 
amenable only to their own courts. But still Mr. Yule’s lust Report, for 1864-65, 
does not permit us to say more than this, that the only use of tlie Nizam to the 
Empire is that of a running sore to a diseased patient. Since Delhi and Lucknow 
have been cleansed, Hyderabad is the focus of, and the only scape-vent for, the 
scoundrclism of India. 

Since the sale of Cashmere nothing has been so disgraceful to our diplomacy — 
unless, perchance, our relations with Bhootan — as the deliberate failure of Colonel 
Davidson to remove the fiction which still calls Berar “ the assigned districts,” and 
gives the Nizam an imaginary power over the province, because he could not see 
it administered from Nagpore, once the seat of his Maliratta superiors. So Berar 
must continue to be the most badly governed of our territories till the liction is 
obliterated. Yet in spite of the serious drawback, the province is making as much 
progress as the somewhat similarly situated territory of Mysore. We have so 
redistributed its area and reorganised its admini-stration that since the beginning 
of 1864 there have been four manageable districts of 4,500 stjuare miles each 
instead of two. Berar now consists of Akola, Oomrawuttee, Mekhur, and Woon, 
with a population of upwards of a million and a half managed by twenty-six civil 
officers. When “ assigned” for the payment of the Contingent in 1860-61, their 
revenue was estimated at 32 lakhs of rupees, but last year it was Rs. 46,40,113 or 
an increase of 14^ lakhs in four years, while in two years the cultivated area has 
risen from three and a quarter to upwards of four millions of acres. The neighbouring 
tenantry of the Nizam look with envious eyes on the peasantry of Berar, who enjoy 
the security of our administration and the fruits of the prevailing high prices. In 
the past fifteen years the price of wheat has risen from 31 to 1 1 seers a rupee, and 
of other gniins in an even greater proportion, cotton having dislodged cereals so 
much, for it rose from a penny to a shilling a pound. The great prosjnuity showed 
itself in the increase of the excise revenue, but not in the growth of education, for 
there were only 1,360 boys in 26 Mahratta schools. Thanks to Major Younghus- 
band, and his reforms in the police, the Rhatores, Brinjarics, and pauperized 
Mussulmans of the old families, whose robberies used to keep the capitalists and 
traders of Berar in a state of terror, have been put down, and the silver of the 
merchants is now conveyed by a body of camel sowars in perfect safety and at a 
trifling charge. We would direct the Governor-Generars attention to the adminis- 
tration of Berar. The province yields close on half a million a year of revenue, yet 
we devoted to its civil administration last year only £81,050, and there was the 
large surplus of £382,961 for the pay of the Contingent and public works. It is 
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time that this annually increasing surplus was spent more freely for the good of the 
people wlio pay it. The railway has now been completed to Budnaira along its 
nortlieru border, yet the account given by the Public Works officials of the progress 
made on roads is most beggarly. Only £2,568 was spent on the education of a 
million and a half of people, or less than in the previous year. Were Mr. Yule 
directly at the head of the Berar administration, this state of things, we are sure, 
would not continue. Captain Cadell, the Commissioner, must bestir himself, and 
see that schools and roads, above all things, are provided for, in at least the same 
proportion to revenue and population as in the similarly situated province of 
Mysore, Let him suggest plans, press for expenditure, organize departments, and 
ask for more officials, and leave the responsibility of refusal to the Grovernment of 
India, whose only interest it is in this case to return to the people the surplus they 
are enabled to pay. 

Ti.mes of India, March 22, 1867. — Our readers are no doubt already aware 
that the Nizam has demanded the restoration of Berar and the acknowledgment 
by the Viceroy of his reversionary right in the kingdom of Mysore. We quote from 
the Madras Athenceum. tlie despatch of the Nizam’s Government in which these 
claims are put forward : — 

“ From His Excellency Salar Jung Bahadoor, <S:c., to Sir George U. Yule, K.C.S.I., 

Resident of the Government of British India at Hyderabad. 

“ SiK, — The Government of His Highness the Nizam has learned with the 
deepest sorrow and the most poignant regret the miseries which have recently been 
endured by the inhabitants of the province of Orissa, and of other provinces subject 
to the Government of British India. The Government of Bengal admits that six 
lacs of people have perished slowly of hunger in Orissa ; but the British Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, places the number at the enormous figure of ten lacs. 
Numbers also have met a similarly wretched fate in other territories under the 
sway of the British Government. The gross number of deaths from famine is 
computed at fifteen lacs or one million and a half of souls. Incalculable suffering, 
short of death, has also been endured. 

“ It is not po.ssible for the Government of His Highness the Nizam to view 
these sad events without the gravest concern, or to abstain from calling the atten- 
tion of the British Government to them. It is indeed not reasonable to suppose 
that the Government of His Highness can remain silent while neglect and misrule 
prevail in territories in such close proximity to those of His Highness. It is the 
anxious wish of the Government of His Highness that peace and prosperity should 
reign, not oidy in His Highness’s own dominions, but also throughout India : but 
it is clearly impossible that these great blessings can be secured unless the Govern- 
ment of British India possesses a more active and earnest sense of duty than it 
has recently displayed. 

“ The Government of His Highness the Nizam conceives that the first duty of 
a ruler is to preserve the lives and minister to the happiness of his people ; and it is 
with unspeakable pain that the Government of His Highness feels compelled to 
observe that this duty has lately been grieviously lost sight of by the Government 
of British India. The care of numerous people is an awful trust derived from 
God, the abuse of which by so old and firm an ally as the Government of British 
India His Highness cannot contemplate without the most gloomy forebodings. 

“ This is by no means the first time that the condition of the British provinces 
and the acts of the British Government in India have engaged the serious attention 
of His Highness’s Government. But a few years have passed since His Highness 
was induced by feelings of ancient friendship to interpose his beneficent authority 
to shield the Government of British India from the fatal consequences of unjust 
wars atid usurpations and prolonged maladministration. Peace was then preserved 
in Southern India through the benign influence of His Highness ; the coast army 
in the service of the British Government continued faithful to its salt, and other 
Native Sovereigns and Chiefs, following the example of His Highness, preserved 
tranquillity in the territories subject to their sway, and thus rescued the Government 
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of British India from the most fearful disasters. But, while peace reigned in 
the South, war and all its attendant evils prevailed throughout Upper and Cen- 
tral India, lacs of human lives were lost, property to a vast amount was destroyed, 
and permanent ill-will and distrust were sown between the people of India and their 
British rules’ 

“ Nor has it escaped the notice of the Government of His Highness that only 
a few mouths previous to this dreadful outbreak, which for years kept all India in a 
state of excitement and dismay, the Governor-General of British India had informed 
his august Sovereign Victoria (whose shadow be extended!) that peace, justice, and 
prosperity prevailed in her Indian territories, and that there was no reason to sup- 
pose that tins happy condition of affairs would undergo any interruption. Through 
the merciful dispensation of Providence ( whose name be exalted I) that high 
functionary escaped the punishment which otherwise would surely have over- 
taken him ; for how can so august a Sovereign learn the condition of her subjects 
in this distant country save by the truthful reports of her Governors ? ami what 
crime can exceed that of misleading so great and benign a Princess, whose head is 
the abode of wisdom, and whose heart is the dAvelling- place of compassion ! But 
for many years previous to the late rebellion against the authority of the British 
Government in India the Government of Ilis Highness had viewed the proceedings 
of the Government of British India with regret and apprelumsion. Engaged in 
continual and unnecessary wars with surrounding powers, the Government of British 
India thought less of the happiness of the people committed to its care than of the 
extension of its territorial dominion. The inability of the Government of British 
India to govern well the countries subject to its sway was nevertheless always pain- 
fully consj)icuous to the Government of His Highness, and the Government of His 
Highness long observed with unmitigated pain the frecpient attempts of the Go- 
vernment of British India to save itself from financial and other embarrassments 
by the conquest or annexation of its unotfending neighbours. Events only too 
fully Justified tlie apprehensions of His Highness’s government : an enormous debt, 
a deficient revenue, and widespread disaii’cctien were the natural consequences 
of an encroac'hing policy abroad and a negligent administration at home. 

“ In the year 1869 tlie most august Qtieen Victoria (whose name be revered !) 
issued a proclamation deposing the East I ndia (Company Baliadoor for misgoverjiment, 
and commanding the Government of British India to cease from war and from usur- 
pation, to govern her subjects with wisdom and justice, and to preserve amity and 
good failh towards neighbouring powers. Thus compelled to discontinue its warlike 
operations, and debarred from making violent acquisitions from pcacelVd and vir- 
tuous Princes, the Government of British India lias subsided into apathy and 
slothfulness, and has been totally unprepared to provide for the wants of the people, 
in the recent famine. Fifteen lat;s of souls have perished of hunger tlu'ough the 
negligence of the Government of British India. Yet it is possible that the 
Governor-General, as on a former occasion, may have written to that august Sover- 
eign Victoria (whose name be magnified 1) that owing to his wisdom and energy, 
and to. the exertions of all his subordinate Governors, who liastened to the assisl- 
ance of the people, tlie ffiminc was turned into plenty, and that prosperity and 
content now jirevail in British India, and that the people arc made glad by the pa- 
ternal care of the Governor-General and the Governors of his several provinces. 

“ "^Idie Government of his Highncs.s, however, jirefers to believe that the Govern- 
ment of British India, after the fearful mi.scrv to which so vast a multitude of its 
people have been subjected, will recognize its inability to govern with tlie necessary 
care and diligence the enormous possessions it has acquired. The tJovernmontof His 
Highness has accordingly no hesitation in requesting the Government of British 
India to enter into negotiations for the restoration of the administration of His High- 
ness’s province of Berur to the Government of His Highness. It is true that His 
Highness assigned tlie administration of that jirovinee to the (loveriiment of British 
India some years ago ; but Ilis Highness feels tliat his first duty is towards his 
people, whoso interest must take precedence of engagements however valid ; and 
His Highness is filled with apprehension for his jicopie, subject as they are to the 
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administration of a Government which has allowed nearly one-half the inhabit- 
ants of a great province to die of hunger while crorcs of rupees lay idle in its 
treasury. 

“But though the Government of His Highness conceives that the interests of 
his people in Berar fully entitle His Highness to require their restoration to the pro- 
tecting care of His Highness’s Government, His Highness’s Government desires fur- 
ther to bring to the notice of the Government of British India that the treaty assign- 
ing the administration of Berar to the Government of British India expired in 1859 on 
the termination of the raj of the English Company Bahadoor. That treaty was 
obviovisly made with the English Company Bahadoor alone, and ceased to have any 
binding elfect on the demise of that honourable body. The august Queen Victoria 
(whose name be revered !) by a proclamation accepted all the treaties and engage- 
ments made with the English Compaiiy Bahadoor, but His Highness the Nizam 
gave no corresponding undertaking on his pjirt to tlie Government of that Most 
Gracious Sovereign in India. Accordingly the administration of the province of 
Berar lapsed to His Highness tlie Nizam in 1859, and has remained in the hands of 
the Government of British India as a matter of grace and favour on the part of His 
Highness, and liable to be resumed at His Highness’s pleasure. 

“ The Government of His Highness also proposes that a Commission from both 
Governments should be appointed to investigate the claims of His Highness on the 
Government of British India in relation to the districts of Kurnool and Goomsoor. 

“ The Government of His Highness the Nizam desires to be made acquainted 
with the intentions of the Government of British India regarding the kingdom of 
Mysore. If it is the intention of the Government of British India, as has been 
officially declared, not to sanction the succession of the son by adoption of His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Mysore, the Government of His Highness the Nizam would 
suggest that Commissioners be appointed by both Governments to arrange for the 
equal partition of the territory of Alysore on the demise of its present Sovereign, It 
is obviously for the advantage of both Goverrmmnts that this partition should bo 
made in a m<anner most convenient for the Government of His Highness the Nizam 
and the Government of British India ; and the Government of His Higlmess is pre- 
pared to give its best consideration to any suggestions for carrying into eflect this 
desirable purpose. 

“ But the Government of His Highness desires to e.xpress its firm conviction of the 
necessity of a radical and complete reform in the administration of the Government 
of British India, by which means alone can such fearful disasters as that to which 
the Government of His Highness has drawn the attention of the Government of 
British India be avoided in the future. The Government of His Highness would 
suggest that this reform should assume the character of a contraction of boundaries, 
which are clearly loo extensive for the control of the Government of British India. 
His Highness wovdd be willing to asstune the administration of Orissa with a view 
to placing the affairs of that afflicted province on a sound footing : His Highness 
would not object to pay any surplus revenues of the province into the treasury of 
the Government of Britisli India. 

“ The Government of His Highness the Nizam makes these representations to the 
Government of British India in the [mrest spirit of a7uity and regard, anxious that 
tlie friendship and alliance which has .so long subsisted between the two Governments 
should continue without interruption so long as the sun and moon endure. But the 
Gov(nnment of His Highness desires to observe that by extending the countenance 
and support of His Highness to the Government of British India in 1857 Hi.s High- 
lu'ss has incurred responsibilities towards all the people of India which His Highness 
finds it utterly impossible to neglect, and which a sense of duty and humanity forbids 
His Highness to repudiate. 

“ The Government of His Higlmess requests that you will have the goodness to 
communicate the contents of this despatch to the Government of British India, and 
to the Principal Secretary of State for India of her august Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose shadow be extended !’’ 

(Signed) SALAR JUNG, &c. 
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Times OF India, 7, 1867. — From our own correspondent, 5th August: — 

“The addition of another district, and increase of salaries to the officers of the 
several grades in the commission, has at last been sanctioned; but still much 
remains to be done to make service popular in this province. Among other 
causes is the appointment of a number of young officers as Assistant Commissioners, 
whilst there are so many much older men in the uncovenanted branch who might 
have been af)pointed, and no wonder tlie extra assistants complain bitterly, and not 
without good cause. There are a number of young men wlio were Induced to 
enter the conmilssioii on the understanding that they would in a few years have a 
good chance of becoming Assistant (Jommis.sioners. Many ol them have waited 
patiently and worked hard for years, and now they are told that their promotion 
is impossible, being against the express wishes of the Home (lovernrnent and the 
Supreme Government, that they knew what a poor service it was, and that they 
have only themselves to thank for the pass to which they are reduced. The 
Government, in fact, declared that none but civilians were to be appointed, and 
that the only high gate to the higher appointments of the administration was the 
competition examination in London. Yet after all this the Government |)roceedod 
to appoint young men from the army who, as tar as known, an', (piite new to work, 
and have far less claim to tlie appointments than tl»e nneovenanted officers who 
have toiled for years in the hope of obtaining them. I t seems they have toiled i)i 
vain. The fact is to them no dreatn, and now they are brought lace to face with 
the realities of their position, which is really a deplorable one. Much lias been 
s;iid of the hard work which Sir John Lawrence nmlerwcnt when Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, ami no doulu still undergoes as Governor-General, and of tbe. 
ofl'oet this had in making everybody else work hard too. All w’ore obliged to do 
so, as they served a rider who had a sympathy with the trials and difficulties of 
ordinary men, but tlioy cannot in all cases have worked cheerfully. Why? Tliere 
is the dirt'ereuce tliat eitlier by force of character which overcomes all obstacles and 
imjirints a Cutilidtaice sure to lead to success, or l>y accidents of position, connec- 
tion or occupation, there are some wlio feel they have a career before them ; they 
have only to do their duty like other peojile ami they all keep their ])lae(' ; they 
have only to do it a little better and they will rush to tlie I’ront. It is not mej-e 
ability, it is more generally liard-headcdness, ambition, and brass whicli win tlie race. 
Our liesident. Sir Richard Temple, is another example. From the lirst moment 
he saw a chance of making a refmtation he worked hard, and reputation once 
obtained will never allow him to relax his olforts. It is a thing more diUleidt to 
keep than to get : rny meaning is that the ordinary run of mortals ha\'e not the 
same incentive to work hard as those who are in spetual positions have ; even were 
they all equally deserving of distinction it is inqiossible they couhl all get it. 
There is oidy a limited amount of {leeominodation in the Temple of Fame. 'I'hero- 
fore the large majority of men will see no such certain prospect of reward as to induce 
them to work their lives out. It may be said that men should not work for 
reward. But it is a good thing if tliey work at all, and that working they do nor. 
woi’k for worse objects than reward. In fact the very men who insist on their 
subordinates working hardest are tho.se who have obtained the ivward lor whieli 
they worked. Look out a class of schoolboys : does not each boy work hjss and 
less as lie sees the prospect of being among the prizemen glow jnore and mon? 
unlikely, while those who have really a good chance, are working (heir very 
lives out? Be facts and theories what they may, there is no doiilu (hat if you take 
away from a man all possibility ol’ a career yon destroy his eneigies ami render 
him almost worthless. I'his is being done to nneovenanted officers just now by 
way of an experiment in corpom vili. Of course the Government tiiay do what 
they like. It is very hard for th'e deluded young men, but every sane man will 
admit that the result will turn out very hard for the State. All hope whieh 
‘springs eternal in the human lieart,’ and extracts eonsolatioii I'rom cvmi the 
gloomiest events, will be gone ; all honourable amhition will cease ; and the 
despised class for whom no place is foumi, who are not even allowed to cut one 
out for themselves, will become mere machines with scarcely mind or soul. It is 
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said that natives are always polite to eaclj other, whatever the difference in their 
stations may be, because no one can tell but what the man who is a barber or 
water-carrier to-day may not be a vizier or an emperor next year, Tliere will be 
no necessity for similar politeness in India between the different classes of the 
administration, because there will be no such ultimate possibility. I think it is a 
great gain to Government to have gentlemen in the uncovenanted service, and that 
it would be a still greater gain to have no distinction between the services as in 
England, so as to allow all talent to come to the front. As matters now stand, 
1 do not see what pros})eets uucovenanted officers have, nor how any gentlemen 
can remain in tlic service, or enter it.” 


Timks or 1n)>i a, Jufj / 25, 18G8. — It was simply tlic result of coincidence that 
in our ^J’ncsday’s issue in tlu'ce several places — in the letter of a chance correspondent, 
in the editorial, and in a news-letter — special reference was made to the affairs of the 
Nizam and the ])olitical position of ills Iliglmess’s assigned districts of the Berars. 

But it is at once interesting and significant to ])oint to these references, es- 
pecially to an item in tlie last sentence of the news-letter, namely, the statement 
that during the present year (V 1807-58) the amount of Berars’ surplus revenues 
tlmt will be credited to the Nizam, in faithful discharge of our treaty obligations, 
is twelve lacs more than twice as much in tlie previous year. 

We are not content to allow this statement to pass witliout drawing attention 
to it as significant of the altered policy now pursued by the Government of India 
towards the Nizam. It is only within the last two or three years tliat our former 
grossly unhxiv treatment of the Nizam (the sinister origin of wliich was casually 
pointed out in our Tuesday’s article) has been honestly reverse<l. Possibly an 
advocate of tlie Nizam might point out that we still absorb in costly works at 
Secunderabad and Triinulgherry, and by our expensive administration of the 
Berars, a larger proportion of the revenues of those provinces tlian is warranted 
under an eipiitable interpretation of J.<ord Canning’s rigliteous despatch of July 
1860 ; but this is a question of degree, not one of intention and national good 
faith. The plain right of the Nizam to any surplus that may accrue, after manage- 
ment at our own discretion he it noted, is no longer evaded as had been the case 
until 1805-6, under the lingering Dalbousian policy cherished by the Calcutta 
Foreign Office, prompted tliereto by the sinister counsels of 8ir Charles Wood and 
the VVliigs. Hence we consider the actual transfer of the Berars’ surplus to the 
Nizam as a fact, in our very recent political history, which is scarcely less signi- 
ficant of Britisli good faith to the Native Princes than was the confirmation of the 
Mysore adoption, Frank and equitable statesmansliijr like this, while it costs 
nothing, “ strengthens the stakes and lengthens the cords” of our imperial power 
in India, more than all the material precautions and semi-coercive measures that 
can he devised. For this healthy change in our political policy the present 
Viceroy merits considerable credit, though for long his influence was understood 
to lean towards the destructive policy of Lord Dalhousie. 

Times of India, AvrfiiM 3, 1808. — We explained at some length a few days 
ago the nature of our relations with the Nizam in respect to tlie assigned districts 
from a Iccjal point of view. The moral side of the question is another thing 
id together. The history of the diplomatic transactions which terminated in the 
signature of the Ireat.y of 1800 examined by the light of political morality does 
not redound to onr liononr so much as to our acute perception of the side on which 
our political bread is buttered. There it is, upon jiarliamentary record, that wo 
induced the Nizam to assign to us wliat he considered the fairest portion of his 
<loiiiiiiioiis, for a specific purpose, on tlie distinct understanding that it might some 
ilay or other be re.stored to him, well knowing all tlie while that its restoration 
would never lie consented to by ns. “ I announced formerly,” says Colonel Low, 
if we may rc-quote his words, “ that if Ilis Highness wished it the districts niiglit 
“ be made over merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as he might 
“ require it." He laid the flattering unction to his soul, and consented to sign the 
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treaty that we should prepare to give effect to this understanding. The treaty was 
prepared, but it did not, as wc have shown above, embody the points which our 
representative had led the Nizam to suppose it would. There was now, however, 
no room for retractation on the part of the Nizam. He liad been humbugged into 
consenting to sign a treaty at all. He was now bullied into signing the treaty that 
was laid before him. “ If His Highness (the Nizam) should not comply with the 
“ requirements of the Government,” wrote Lord Dalhousie in his minute of 1851 
upon this momentous question, “ within the time wliich may be specified by the 
“ Resident, that officer will request a final audience for the purpose of receiving a 
“ definite reply. If His Highness should either refuse compliance on that occasion, 
“ or should fail to complete the arrangements which are requisite, the Resident will 
“ be so good as to report the result to the Govcrnor-CJlencral. On receiving such an 
“ intimation instructions will be forthwith addressed to thy Resident, directing him to 
“ take pofisession of the, districts named, on behalf of the Government of India, and 
“for the purpose set forth.” The italics .arc ours. “In expectation of such instruc- 
“ tions the Resident will state whether he will require any troops in addition to the 
“ Subsidiary and Contingent Forces for the j)urpo.se of enforcing the determination 
“ that has been announced.” 


In other words, this very Contingent, for the punctual pay of which we de- 
manded territorial security, and which we })roposed to maintain for the good of the 
Nizam, was to be employed in arms against himself. We are expecting a N,ative 
Prince to h.and over to us a portion of his hereditary dominions, for the support of 
a body of troops that we contemplated a<rtually at that time using .ag.ainst himself ! 
The Resident replied to the effect that he did not ex))cct serious armed resisbince, 
and that he thought that the Subsidiary Force and the Contingent would be fully 
equal to the duty of coercing the Nizam, but that in case of accidents it would be as 
well to give him authority to call in the troops at Bellary and Nagpore to his assist- 
ance. This leaves little doubt that the Nizam was forced to sign the treaty, 
which he had only been induced by misrepresentation in the first instance to allow 
to be mentioned in his presence.. Colonel Davidson’s letter to the Indian Govern- 
ment dated 12th August 1800 put tlie finishing touch to the jiicturo we have 
drawn. “ We have now, however,” ho says, “ obtained the material guarantee for 
“the pay of tlie Contingent, &c., tlie fundamental princij)le of the treaty of 1853 ; 
“ and I cannot thitdv, reviewing all tlic circumstances under which that treaty was 
on the Hyderab-ad Government,” &c. — This is the testimony of the Resi- 
dent who succeeded Colonel Low, and who was present at all the negotiations that 
his predecessor conducted. Does it need comment ? 

Although, therefore, the Nizam has no treaty riglit to demand the rcstorJitiou 
of the Berars, although according to the strict letter of the law he cannot call upon 
us to show cause why we hold them in despite of his desire, should he so desire it, 
to put an end to the Contingent, still it will appear to many that ^ in foro conscien- 
ticB ’ he has a particularly good right. It is hard, such will say, that he should be 
bound for ever by an engagement which he contracted under the inlluence of mis- 
representation and threats of positive violence. Does it follow then that w'c, of the 
present generation, ought to forego the loyal right which we h.ave to retain the 
Berars, and to yield to the moral claim of the Nizam should he think fit to press 
it ? Is our legal claim less legitimate than his moral claim ? Supposing 
the Nizam were to say, “ Colonel Low, in the cr)urse of the negociations 
“that led to the signature of the treaty of 18r).3, stated I hat the Berars were 
“ to be made over to you merely for a time, and would be restored to me whenever I 
“ thought fit to require the reduction of the Contingent. Well, I do not want it any 
“ longer. I have another well-disciplined force (my ‘ reformed troops' as they are 
“ usually called ), which I have been organizing and drilling for years, which is quite 
“ capable of maintaining order in my dominions, and wliich I am now quite able to 
“ pay for. In short, I should like it to take the place of the Contingent. I beg you, 
“ therefore, to act upon the moral obligation that you are under, by virtue of the rcjire- 
“ sentations of your predecessor, to dismiss the Contingent, and, as a natural seipiel 
“ to that step, to hand me back my districts of Berar.” What would be our reply to an 
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application of this description ? It would probably be to the effect that we should 
stand by our legal right, and decline to recognize, his moral claim. We should 
argue that in matters of this kind we cannot go back to the past and enter into 
casuistical discussions as to whether we came by what we now possess rightly or 
wrongly. The fact remains that we have got possession of the Berars, and that 
restitution by the present Government is not necessarily a moral duty because 
a former Government did not believe quite virtuously in the original act of 
acquisition. 

“ After all,” we might say, “ wo should have taken the Berars by physical 
“ force, but we preferred to effect our purpose by a little diplomatic dodging. 
“ Although we did not actually employ physical force, we gave you pretty clearly to 
“ understand that we should employ it unless you submitted to our demauds-quietly, 
although, for the sake of avoiding an open rupture, we gave way so far as to allow 
“ you to indulge in the pleasing fiction that the districts were temporarily assigned, 
“ and not regularly ceded ; yet you know as well as we do, that wo got the substance 
of what we wanted, and that all the talk about eventual restitution was mere 
‘‘ palaver. Had it not been so, you would never have signed a treaty whose very 
terms virtually converted tliat eventuality into a practical impossibility,” &c. 

We are not here advocating the restoration of the Berars, although we feel 
that such an act would be graceful in it.self, and strictly in accordance with 
principles of justice and honour, as contrasted with the more selfish interpretation 
of the letter of the law, of which it is in our power to avail ourselves. We are 
quite conscious that the fact of our possession, with its creation of new interests, 
has complicated matters innm'iisely, and given a totally different complexion to the 
case. But we venture to think that tin; history of tin; transaction teaches us tins 
lesson — that it would be well to throw olf the mask that we have been wearing. If 
w’e do not intend to restore the Berars, do not let us try to persuade the world and 
the Nizam that we ai;e holding them temporarily in trust, bet us make some 
fresh arrangement, inert; worthy of our character as an honourable nation and tlj^; 
paramount jiower in India. We ought not to be other jicople’s agents, cultivating 
their acres, managing their property, and handing them the balance. Our position 
is a false one. J^et us restore the Berars or keep tliem only as our own. It would 
be much better to have the whole business placed upon an honest, straightforward 
footing, than to allow it to drag on from year to year, giving colour to hopes tliat 
are doomed to disappointment, and causing manifold unpleasantnesses fr«)ni time to 
lime. The payment of the siir|)lns is an obligation whieli is inconsistent with our 
political jiosition in India, which causes considerable annoyance to both sides, and 
might lead to complications. Last year we paid the Nizam for the first time 
something by way of sur|)lus, T.'iOjOOO in fact. But this does not appear to have 
l)een the whole of the surplus that we netted. We give the Government credit for 
a more genuine desire to act up to its engagements in its relations with the Nizam 
than distinguished |)revious administrations. But is not our attitude inconsistent? 
If we choose to administer the Berars more extravagantly than wo do at present, 
and spend what would otherwise be a surplus iqjon the country itself, we should 
iiave nothing to pay. the Nizam at all, and should yet be acting up to the terms 
of our agreement. By the treaty of ISbO it is stipulated. Article 4, that 
“ the British Government will jiay to His Highness any surplus that may hereafter 
“ accrue after defraying all charges under Article G, and all future expenses of admini- 
“ stration, the amount of such expenses being entirely at the discretion of the British 
“ Government.” So that we are not legally bound to pay the Nizam one farthing 
if we like to increase the expenses of the administration, believing that the money 
' would be better spent upon the improvements of the Berars than if thrown into 
the cotlVds of the Nizam, lii short, our relations with His Highness in the matter 
of these districts are anytliing hut satisfactory, and the sooner some alteration is 
t;lfei:ted the better both for us and the Nizam. The attention of our administra- 
tors might witfi advanUige be directed to this subject, and we hope that the day is 
not far distant when a wiser arrangement will he made, and the treaties which are 
now a blat upon our official records be erased for ever. 
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Times OP India, -MircA 1869. — From a correspondent at Hyderabad, dated 
28th February : — 

“ And now for a few words on the subject of many recent attacks on the 
Government of India at the paying to the Hyderabad Government the surplus 
I’e venues of Berar. Many correspondents to the paj)ers, ajiparently at a loss in 
numerous coinmuuications for a practicable grievance, have atiroitly manufactured 
ftne out of the not too precipitate justice meted to one of the native princes in the 
suiplus revenues of Berar being handed over to the Nizam’s Government. In this 
just and praiseworthy discharge of a plain tre-aty obligation, the not Avcll-wishers to 
native independence affect to discern a fljigrant plunder of His late Highness’s 
subjects, with a view to conciliate their Sovereign, begrudging him tlie new-found 
joy, much in the spirit of lago’s amiable advice to Roderigo : — 

‘ Poiaoii hi« delight, 

And tliough he in a fertile climate dwell, 

Plague him with flies,’ 

or, now that the Nizam at last ‘ enjoys his own again,’ worry him with carping and 
detraction. 

“ ‘ The farmers of Berar arc being robbed,’ clamour the dmnlcrotted in some 
instances ; ‘ the entire surplus should be spent in Berar !’ Oynically careless arc 
they, it would seem, of the fate of the poorer provinces were the involved principle 
of their contention impartially applied. It really scenis a pitj'^ that this act of 
justice to a native Government on the part of Sir John Lawrence cannot be frankly 
and gracefully accepted by defeated opponents. But, perhaps, it is considered that 
too ready a surrender of a pet irritatjt might be, in some places, regarded as craven 
and t/?«fricndly. At any rate the dmnterested and their abettors may be assureil 
tliat the set policy manifest in more considerate treatnumt of our old and staunch 
ally is b.'Ised upon facts and rights unassailable by pointless and intemperate 
invective.” 


- Times oK India, March 17, 1869. — When the ryots in Oinlh will not rise at 
the bidding of the /'Vicaf/, \Vhen oracular statements are repeatedly proved tube 
utterly devoid of truth, and when solemn and pretentious pri»tests against the 
adoption of some course which no one over dreamt of adojiting have lield tiieir 
author up to ridicidc, SeFam})ore journalism must luicds seek simiething upon which 
to vent its feelings, it would have been Vain to heap ilivcictives U[)ou the im- 
oonscious ryots for refusing to rescue their calumniator, nor would any advantage 
have been gained by roundly rating the \"ieeroy for having lieea so ineonsidcraP; 
as not to contemplate the introduction of knee-breeclies and buckled shoes ; but the 
corruption rampant at Hyderabad, and what be made of the Berars, always 

form stock subjects of <leelaiuatiou wlieu the Friend liaving bceti repeatedly and 
unanswerably silenced oti one subjci-t feels that for very spite it must ciy ahmd 
on another. Ami, as it happened, the death of the Nizam displayed, as it were, 
the red rag whieli of all others most e.vcites the Friend ' h fury. ‘‘ One tyrant lcs> 
ill the East,”" and a grand opportunity for trampling upon treaties during tlie mino- 
rity of his successor, these are indeed events “pregnant ivitli hope for eleven mil- 
lions of Her Majesty’s subjects.’' That the Nizam’s dominions will make rapid 
progress under the enlightened rule of Sir Salar -lung ive do not douht, and ihoso 
eleven millions are to bo congratulated on having one so well fitted ;is the Dewaii 
to take the conduct of affairs for the present, and to train their youthful ruler for 
the future. 


But it is not so much • this consideration whieli has e.xcited o.xeessive joy al 
Seramporc as that “ the position of Berar should now lie ea[iable of I'urthei' im- 
provement it is this whieli must be a source “ td’ satisfaction to every pliilan- 
thropie and just person, be be Asiatic or European.” Wlicreiu tlic late Nizam 
retarded the march of improvement in Berar, or how tliat province is to gain si. 
notably by His Highness’s death, the Friend, very wisely, docs not stop to impiirc. 
IJnscrupulousr statements* and unmeaning generalities, all suggesting false con- 
clusions, these are what the Friend of India delights in following u]) with 
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true Pharisaical hy]) 0 crlsy, with an invocation to justice and philanthropy. The 
kSerainpore journal cares not one whit for the progress of Berar or Hyderabad either, 
so far as the eleven millions of these territories are concerned ; but it rejoices in the 
opportunity now presented to tlie Foreign Office of robbing the boy prince, whose 
guardians the British nation are, and of reducing him, if possible, from the indepen- 
dent })Osition of his fathers to that of a mere pensioner of Government. This, in 
unvarnished language, is the consummation to which all the Frimd s wishes tend. 
It cannot of course preach the j)lain doctrine of annexation now, but it can and 
does advise the infraction of treaty rights and direct breaches of national faith, by 
removing provinces which ai’c the Nizam’s from under the administration of the 
Resident at Hyderabad, and placing them under the Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. It is nothing to those who prate of justice and philanthropy that trea- 
ties specially forbid this transfer, and that a Viceroy of India repeatedly and 
solemnly assured tlie Nizam that it should never be made. They also quite ignore 
the fact that the day for such doctrine as theirs has long gone by. Indian affairs 
do not yet command that attention in Parliament which it were well they did com- 
mand ; but of this we are sure, that never will the violation of treaty obligations 
towards any Native Prince be tolerated by that assembly, where justice and philan- 
thropy are not words devoid of all moaning, and where British honour is csteeme<l 
before even the Nizam’s fairest provinces. 

To show how strongly oi)posed the rulers of Hyderabad have ever been to the 
administration of the Berars from Nagpore it is ordy necessary to refer to the Par- 
liamentary papers published in 1807. In l8oJ’>, when General Ijow was Resident, 
a ilesperate effort was made to obtain unconditional surrender of the Berars, to make 
them “ red” in tact, and objurgations and threats were tlieii used to compel the 
Nizam’s aequiesc(!nee. But so averse was His Highness to the one-sided and 
Inimiliating arrangement, and so nngem'rous and unjust was, the demand, th.at it 
had to he al)amloned. Again, however, the sidjeet was reopened in 18(50, with 
tlie same result ; Afzul-ood-Dowlah irdierited all his lather’s aversion to tin; step, 
and would not jiart with his vineyard except on certain clearly stipulated condi- 
tions, that it should be administered from HydtTabad and not from Nng[)orc, and 
that ho should receive tlio sur[tlus revenues. The first condition has boon kept 
with good laith if not with a good grace ; the second was long ignored. In October 
1860, tho Nizam, in a long lett<u‘ written by himself to Cohmel Davidson, C.B., 
Resident at his Court, regarding the interchange of territory consequent on the 

cession of Berar in trust, says : -“My Government accepts the whole of the profiosi- 

“ tious. The first is that the British Government should restore to me the Raichore 
“ J )oab and the districts of Daraseo. My Government will be happy to take back 
these districts. 

The second proposition is that the British Government shouhl cancel the 
“debt for 50 lakhs of rupees and forego all further demand on account of interest. 
“ This is accepted by my Government. 

“ The third jiroposition is that 1 should dis)iense with the accounts of the rc- 
“ eoipts and expenditure of the assigned districts for the past, present, and future. 
“ Although in your letter dated 2 1st .July 18G0 it was intimated that tlie accounts 
“ for the future only were to be dispensed witli, and wliicli was accepted, yet, 
“agreeably to the wislies of the British Government, the accounts for the past will 
“ not he calb'd for. 

“ ’J'lio fourth proposition is that I .should assign to the Britisli Government 
“m trmt all the vSurfi-i-Khas districts included within the limits of East and West 
“ Berars, and so much additional territory adjoining thereto as shall make n|) in 
“all a present gross annual revenue of 32 laklis ol rupees. This also is accepted 
“ by my (lovernmont. 

“ Aly Government has accepted all the propositions m;ido by the Supreme 
Government, and two points only are submitted to His Lordship.*^ One of these 
“relates to the payment of the surplus revenues of the districts, which lias no con- 
“ nection with any demand for accounts or discussion of any kind, and the other rela- 
“ tive to the administration of the assigned districts being placed under the Resi- 
“ dent at my Court.” 
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, In reply to this, in November of the same year, Lord Canning expressed his 
consent “ to forego exemption from the obligation of paying to the Nisam’s Gov- 
“ ernment any surplus revenue that may hereafter aceme from the two Berars, and 
“ the administration of tfiose districts through the agency of the Nagpore establish- 
“inents.” How, in the face of engagements so explicit, and in relation with a 
dynasty to whom the British in India owe nothing but gratitude, ;u\y change could 
be thought of in the administration of the Berars, passes our comjin'hension. But 
old men in their dotage are given to harping upon the fancies i)f their youth, and 
the Friend is no exception to the rule. 

Though, however, the present Nizam is a child, and unable as yet to guard 
Ids own interests, it need not be thought that the conduct of the Government of 
India will not be jealously watched. Yea, it will be even more jealously watched — 
and very properly so — by Sir Salar Jung and the nobles of Hytlerabad than it lias 
ever been before. These men cannot have it said that they betrayed their 
Sovereign’s interests, oven if the Friend should succeed in persuading the Foreign 
• •ifice to betray its country’s. And more jealously than ever will other Native 
Princes, and the people who yet cling to their ancient dynasties, watch tlie 
action of the Government of India at Hyderaba<l during the minority of the present 
ruler. In everything that Government does, princes and people, far ami near, will 
see either a proof of good faith on the part of tlie British, or receive a conlirrnation 
of those suspicions which many entertain, and not without cause, that treaties with 
England may be made to mean anything, and that Queen’s jiroclarnations may be 
a mere blind under which to sap the independence and position of every noble in 
the land. But, with such explicit assurances that Berar shall be under the 
Resident at Hyderabad for ever, and with increasing faith in the honesty of Britisli 
policy in India, we are more surprised and amused than alarmed at the Friend's 
e.xtravagant delight at the fancied opportunity for aggrandizeTuent, and its unblush- 
ing advice to turn that op|»ortunity to account at once. We have expressed our 
conviction that no Viceroy will ever dream of itd'ringing the treaty from which we 
have quoted, and that no less propitious time for attempting any such injustice 
could be selected than during this regency or this reign. 

'rhere arc many points in the article under notice which might bi^ commented 
upon, were it worth while toiloso. 'f here are, of course, indications of the Friend's 
violent dislike of Colonel Davidson, one of the most honest ami imlepemhmt ollicers 
I'higland ever had to represent her in India. We are (old that ‘‘ it was unfortunate 
‘•for both His Highness (tlie late Nizam) and the British Government that on his 
“ assum])tion of power he had to deal with a Residi-nt like ( ■olonel Davidson. 

English prestige was not maiidained, English honour was not upheld, as they 
“ ought to have been,” Grosser calumnies than these were never uttered. So 
far was it from being unfortunate that the Nizam had to deal with a Resident like 
Colonel Davidson that it was very fortunate both for His Highness and for England. 
Colonel Davidson was an. officer of imhqiendent character, who would not lend 
himself to carrying out a ])olicy which would have jiroved dishonourable in tlie 
e.xtreme towards a faithful ally, and which would have rellected disgrace Ujion the 
British nation. Where is the Political section of Colonel Davidson’s Administra- 
tion Report ? It is well known that such a section vvas written, it is also well 

known who suppressed it, nor is it difficult to guess the reason why. Ja-t it be 

made public, and then we shall see of whom the nation has most leason to be 
proud, the politicals at Hyderabad, or the Eoreign Office of the day at Calcutta. 

Bombay Gazette, June 22, 1874. — .\n authoritative contradiction baa been 
given at Calcutta to the rumour that the Hyderabad assigned districts, consisting 
of the rich cotton fields of Berar, Avere likely to be soon withdrawn from British 
mamigernent and restored to His Highness the Nizam. 'I'lie story ran that a 
banker at Baroda had offered the Nizam a loan of nine ci’ore.s of rupees to redeem 
Berar ; and it was assumed that the British Government would have no choice 

but to accept tiiis money and give back territory wliicli for the la.st fifteen } ear.s 

has been regarded as an integral part of British India. It was natural that tlie 
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Foreign Office should take alarm at the prospect of being called upon to surrender 
the very productive districts which not only yield a valuable crop of cotton, but 
till up an awkward gap between the territories of the British Goverament in 
the Bombay Presidency and those belonging to the same Government in the 
Central Provinces. No great landlord who had been allowed to complete his 
estate by taking under his own management land belonging to a debtor who 
seemed to be hopelessly embarrassed would like to be suddenly confronted with 
the repentant prodigal jingling a bag of ready money in his face and demanding 
to have his own again. We are not surprised, therefore, that it has been consi- 
deretl necessary to send a communique to the semi-official papers on the other side 
of India, declaring that Berar is held by a permanent tenure in trust for the pay- 
ment of the Nizam’.s auxiliary force, and that the treaties confirmingthe cession of 
the country by the Nizam for this purpose cannot be abrogated on payment of a 
sum of money, or without the consent of the British Government. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly doubted if this re.asoning is correct. The Nizam’s obligation M 
maintaiu a Subsidiary Force was created by the treaty of 1800, which bound the 
State of Hyderabad to put in motion immediately in titne of war, for the purpose 
of opposing the enemies of the British Government, “ an army of twelve thousand 
*• infantry and ten thousand cavalry, with their requisite train of artiller}^, and 
warlike store.s of every kind.” To enable the Nizam to fulfil this engagement 
the British Government organized a sufficient force and kept it ready for war, only 
requiring the Hyderabad Government to pay its annual cost. Of course the 
jm’rnent of the troops continually fell into arrears, and at last in 1853, when the 
debt owing to the Company for these arrears was about fifty lacs, Lord Dalhousie 
insisted on having a material guarantee for the regular payment of the troops in 
future years. The Nizam, accordingly, made over Berar in the north, and the 
districts in the south of his kingdom between the Turnboodra and tlie Kistna, 
“ to the exclusive management of the British Besident for the time being at 
“ Hyderabad.” The British Government undertook on it.s part to maintain out of 
the revenues of these districts an auxiliary force of 5,000 infantry and 2,000 
cavalry with the requisite complement of guns, and also to p.ay the expenses of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, which is a separate force of about the same strength ; 
and the Nizam was released from the obligation to assist our Government with any 
other troops than these in time of war. In 18G0, as a reward for his loyalty 
during the Mutiny, the Nizam had the southern assigned districts re.stored to him, 
and the old debt of fifty lacs was cancelled ; but the British Govermnent not only 
retained possession of llerar, it also secured the Ni/arn’s consent to a clause pro- 
viding that “ no demand for accounts of the receipts or expenditure of the 
" assigned districts shoidd be made.” The treaty of 1853 had provided that 
annual accounts should be rendered to the Nizam and any surplus revenue paid to 
liim ; but that of 1860 left the British Government at liberty to do what it liked 
with any excess of revenue over necessary expenditure. 

This cession would liave been complete but for the resolute refu-sal of the 
Nizam to resign his claim to the sovereisnty of Berar. Lord Dalhousie in 1853 
jjut the utmost pressure on the ruler of Hyderabad to induce him to transfer the 
ceded districts absolutely to the British Government ; but all in vain. The Nizam 
was far too jealous of his honour to agree to terms which he probably thought 
should only have been imposed on a conquered enem)’’, not on a faithful all}', lie 
yielded everything else, but he reserved what has been supposed to be a barren 
title to the dominion of the assigned districts ; and this reservation would certainly 
justify tlie |)resent Nizam’s Government in reclaiming Berar on payment of such a 
sum of money as would suffice to maintain the au.xiliary' forces. The districts 
wore only alienated to provide the necessary funds for this purpose ; and if these 
funds were provided by the Nizam’s Government from some other source the 
equitable claim which the Hyderabad State might urge to have the treaty of 1853 
abrogated could not, we should think, in honour be disputed by the British 
Gov'ernnient. It would probably be a serious misfortune for the people of Berar 
to be placed once more under the rule of the Nizam’s officers ,* but the wishes of 
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the people were not consulted when the territory was taken over, and cannot 
honestly be brought I'orvvard now to excuse the non-fulfilment by the British 
nation of a distinct bargain with a prince whom it has chosen to treat with as if he 
really were an independent sovereign. As Captain Hastings Fraser puts it, in his 
book about the Nizam, “ He has only assigned Berar to us for a special purpose, 
“namely, as a national guarantee to ensure the regular pa3'mentof the Contingent, 
“ and in the event of that purpose no longer existing His Highness would at 
“ once be entitled to claim liis country, or that material guarantee might at once 
“ be furnished by a deposit of cash in the British treasury.” The sum of nine 
crores of rupees would be a sufficient guarantee, for if it were invested in ftmr 
per cent, paper it would produce an annual revenue of thirt)’-six lacs, and the 
annual payments for which the revenues of Berar have been pledged only amount 
to thirty-one lacs. 

It is reasonable to suppose that there must be something in the story of the 
proposed loan, or the sum named would not have tallied so nearly with that which 
would be required for the recovery of Berar. It is, too, by no means improbable 
that the recollection of the weakness of a former Conservative Government in 
restoring Mysore to the Hindoo dynasty may have encouraged intriguers to lay 
their plots for cutting off Berar also I'rorn British territory. Nor would it be 
strange if there were a strong desire on the part of the legitimate prince of Berar 
to get back so valuable a province. Tlie revenue, wliich Avas less than forty lacs 
in 1853, has increased under British management to, we believe, over fifty lacs, 
so that it would not only pay interest on nine crores, but would leave a handsome 
surplus for the Nizam. But, as the ))resent Nizam is still only a Vjoy, it is 
extremely improbable that so staunch a friend of the British Government as Sir 
Salar Juiig, the actual ruler of Hyderabad, will raise a disagreeable question of 
this kind duritig his Sovereign’s ininorit\'. 'I he question, however, will assuredly 
be raised before many years arc over ; and if the Nizam can only find the money 
it seems to us that tlie Government of India will be com[)elled to give liirn back 
his territory. 

Timks of India, Jmxe 23, 1871. — The question of the restor.ation of the 
Berars to the Nizam’s Government is likely to come vesry promiiienll}’ before the 
public one of these days. I’aragraplis have already begim to make their a[)pear- 
ance, indicating the way the wind is blowing in the up[)er air of high diplomacy, 
but not of much value in. themselves. Thus one week Ave are toid that Sir Salar 
•Jung has made arrangements wdth a Baroda lianker, avIio Avill advance nine crores 
of rupees, which being invested ill the funds in trust null yield more than suffi- 
cient to pay the Hyderabad Contingent and the other clHini.s the districts Avere 
originally assigned to jirovide for, and it is assumed that, this financial transaction 
having been arranged for, all is done. Then follows a paragraph on the other side, 
which gives a glimpse of tlic state of mind of the officials in the Foreign Office, 
who find themselves threatened with gold Avhich they do not ask for, and asked for 
territory Avhich they mean to keep, if the}' can, honestly. This paragrapli states 
in tones of authority Avhich ill disguise a secret trefiidation that “ there is no 
prospect Avhatever of British administration ceasing in Berar.” And this very 
explicit statement is folloivcd up by another Avhich deals with matters which it 
would have been better to leave out of sight: — “ 'I he province is held under 
reiterated treaties Avhich assign it to the (lovermncnt <d' India in order to .secure 
the punctual payment of the Contingent money, and th(.ise tre.uties cannot be 
abrogated Avithout the consent of both |)a.i tics.” Noav these “ rcitcraied” treaties 
are composed Avholly of the “ me and another” to which tlu* e.\cifahle school- 
boy’s “thousands” (hvindled down ujxm sober inA'estigation. 'I'liey number 
two onl)', and the sixth clause of each deals Avith the territories assigned. 
When, in 1853, Lord Dalhousic availed himself of the fa<U, that the pay of 
the Hyderabad 'Contingent Avas in arrears, and insisted upon important 
districts being assigned to meet the claim for money due, some fifty Jacs, 
and to secut'e the pay of the Contingent for the future, the foIloAvitig cl.'ni.s(3 wa.s 
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inserted in a treaty signed on the tilst May of that year ; — “ For the purpose of 
providing the regular monthly payment to the said Contingent troops, and pay- 
ment of Appa Dessaye’s chout, and the allowances to Mahiput Ram’s family, and 
to certain Mahratta pensioners as guaranteed in 10th article of the Treaty of 1822, 
and also for payment of the interest at six per cent, per annum of the debt due to 
the Honourable Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall remain unpaid, 
which debt now amounts to about fifty lakhs of Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam 
hereby agrees to assign the districts mentioned in the accompanying schedule 
marked A, yielding an annual gross revenue of about fifty lacs of rupees, to the 
exclusive management of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, 
and to such other oflicers, acting under his orders, as may from time to time be 
appointed by the Government of India to the charge of those districts.” In 
“ 8che<luloj A” we find the districts carefully specified as in an auctioneer’s 
catalogue, but they may be more briefly rlescribed as the Berars on the north and 
Kaichore Doab on the south, with certain lesser territories on the west. The 
wording of this clause makes it sufficiently clear that no cession of territory was 
contemplated, at least on one side ; the object is stated plainly enough to be 
simply the jiroviding of the monthly pay of certain troops and dependants, and the 
interest on fifty lacs of rupees, “ so long as the principal shall remain unpaid 
while the stipulation that the districts are to be managed by the Re.sident at 
Hyderabad, or by officers acting under his orders, also shows that the connection 
between the assigned provinces and the State of which they formed part was not 
to be severed. 

Hyderabad having resisted temptation during the Mutiny, the Raichore Doab 
was restored, and the old debt of fifty lakhs was forgiven. If the Nizam had not 
been required to agree to forego all demand for accounts relative to the receipts 
and expenditure of the assigned districts “ for the past, present, or future,” a just 
man might take a real pleasure in peru.sing the treaty which was signed, sealed, 
and exchanged at Hyderabad on the 26th December 1860, so admirable is the 
spirit of equity and generous consideration for the happiness of the Nizam which 
breathes through it. Article five having restored to Ills Highness all the 
assigned districts on the south and west, Article 6 thus deals with the 
Berars : — “ The districts in Berar already as.signed to the British Government 
under the Treaty of 1853, together with all the Surf-i-Khas talooks comprised 
therein, and such additional districts adjoining thereto as will suffice to make up 
a present annual gross revenue of thirty-two (32) lakhs of rupees currency of the 
British Government, shall be held by the British Government, in trust for the 
payment of the troops of the Hyderabad Contingent, Appa Dessaye’s chout, the 
allowance to Mahiput Ram’s family and certain pensions mentioned in Article 6 
of the said Treaty.” The words used in this “ reiterated” treaty are still more 
clear in avoiding any foundation for a plea that a cession of the Berars was 
effected or contemplated. It is expressly laid down that the territory “shall be 
held in trust for the payment” of the Contingent and certain other claims speci- 
fied. The moment the payment of the money for those purposes is assured, all 
claims upon the assigned districts of course cease. The need of a guarantee for 
the payment of money ceases when the money itself is handed over. 

Such are the words of the clauses, which will no doubt be very eagerly 
canvassed before long, not only in India but in England. A contemporary in 
touching on this subject yesterday stated that it considers it to be extremely im- 
probable that Sir Salar Jung will raise a disagreeable subject of this kind during 
the Nizam’s minority, and gives as a reason for this incredulity that Sir Salar 
is a staunch friend of the British Government. That which was improbable 
has, however, come to pass. Sir Salar J ung has been for some months past very 
steadily raising this “ disagreeable” qjiestion, and he is resolved to urge it with 
energy. The very fact that he is known to be a staunch friend of the British 
Government imposes this line of policy on him, for if he were found weak or vacillat- 
ing on the point tlie anti- British element among the great families of Hyderabad 
would make his position untenable. His British leanings, we regret to say, are 
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not set down to his credit amongst the more conservative of the Hyderabadees, 
who view his reforming and civilizing tendencies with a strong aversion. The 
desire for the recovery of the assigned districts is universal, and Sir Salar’s 
enexnies are not likely to let him forget, even if his own sensitiveness allowed him 
to forget, that it was his uncle whose faulty administration paved the way to the 
assignment originally. The Minister who now rules Hyderabad has not only a 
patriotic and a political, but a strong personal motive to urge him to effect the 
restoration of the Berars to his Sovereign, if any possible combination of diplomatic 
skill and financial boldness can achieve it. With a view to the arrangement of the 
monetary part of the difficulty, the great Baroda banking firm known by the 
name of Gopalrao Myral, a banker of immense resources now deceased, but who 
was formerly Dewan to the Gaekwar, has been induced to open a branch bank at 
Hyderabad, and we believe the money required to meet the liabilities due to the 
British Government can be produced when necessary through that house. The 
obstacle now to be surmounted is the formidable one of the unwillingness of the 
officials of the Foreign Office to relax their hold on what they have in their 
possession. Sir Salar Jung, however, does not deem even that obstacle 
insurmountable ; he has a faith in the political justice of our Government 
which may remove mountains. If the question should by any accident fall 
from the upper regions of diplomatic intrigues into the vulgar arena of 
public discussion, we think we may promise the world some interesting 
revelations as to how the claims for the Hyderabad Contingent “ grow’d” after 
the Nizam’s Government bound itself in 1800 to maintain a force for the use of 
its ally, John Company. And coming to later times the cynical may find con- 
siderable amusement in some droll reasons for the insertion of a clause in a treaty 
that no accounts are to be asked for as to any moneys “ in the past or in the 
future.” This affair of the Berars will very possibly become “ a burning 
question” before mankind hears the last cf it. 

Bombat Gazette, June 24, 1874. — Our article of Monday on the 
proposed redemption of the pledged districts of Berar by the Nizam of Hyderabad 
has had the intended effect of making the intriguers who are concerned in this little 
plot avow what is the real meaning of the rumours to whicli the press has lately 
given active circulation. A contemporary who is evidently in the secrets of the 
conspirators, and who gleefully anticipates the surrender of Berar to its legitimate 
Sovereign, assures us that the money required to compensate our Government for the 
loss of revenues assigned to pay the Hyderabad auxiliary forces has already been 
provided. “ The great Baroda banking firm known by the name of Gopalrao 
“ Myral, a banker of immense resources now deceased, but who was formerly 
‘•Dewan to the Gaekwar, has been induced to open a branch bank at Hyderabad, 
“ and the money can be produced when necessary through that house.” We 
will not go so far as to affirm that there are not nine crores of ready money 
available for investment in all Hyderabad ; but it is absurd to suppose that the 
firm of Gopalrao Myral has the command of such a sum, or that it could obtain nine 
crores for the Nizam’s Government at a lower rate of interest than would far more 
than suffice to swallow up the whole revenue of Berar. This is, in fact, the great 
security the British Government has for the permanent retention of the coveted 
territory — that no capitalist will advance money to the Hyderabad State, except at 
a ruinous rate of interest, to enable it to pick a quarrel with the paramount power. 
Not very long ago there was a question of forming a company to work the coal 
and iron mines in the Nizam’s territory ; but as soon as it became apparent that 
such a company would be obliged to content itself with the Nizam’s guarantee for 
the payment of interest on the capital subscribed the shareholders one and all 
withdrew from the adventure. Without the support of the British Government the 
Nizam has no credit in the money market ; and if he tried to raise money to 
recover his assigned estate he would be forced to have recourse to some 
of the expedients which were used in .the manufacture of Tichborne bonds. 
We are told,’ however, that Sir Salar Jung, believing he can produce the money, 
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and being anxious to conciliate his enemies in Hyderabad by showing that he does 
not prize the English connection too highly, “ has been for some months past 
‘‘ very steadily raising this disagreeable question, and is resolved to urge it with 
“energy.” But we take the liberty to doubt the correctness of this intelligence. 
If it were true, we should esteem it an advantage to have as Minister at Hydera- 
bad a declared enemy of the British Government, whose every movement would 
be watched and who would be afraid to attempt any overt act of defiance, 
rather than a friend whose dread of losing office made him guide his conduct by 
the counsels of the foes of England. But we do not believe that Sir SalarJung 
has even tried to bring on a discussion about the recovery of the province ofBerar. 
That able Minister has far too much sagacity not to be aware that if he raises 
“ burning” questions during the minority of his Sovereign he will only burn his 
own fingers, and that the best rule he can follow is qiiieta non movere. Besides, 
we do not understand how a Minister, supported by the British Government, could 
negotiate before his Prince comes of age for the abrogation of treaties entered into 
by former rulers of Hyderabad. If Sir Salar Jung can buy back the territory of 
Berar he must also have power to sell other districts belonging to the Nizam ; 
and we doubt if the “ patriots” of Hyderabad would like him to make over the 
mineral districts on the Wurdah and Godavery to the British Government. 
There is, therefore, we take it, no immediate danger of a serious debate as to the 
terms on which Berar was ceded to the English. Our Government has nothing 
to fear in this matter till the Nizam comes of age ; and we can only hope that it 
will turn tlie remaining years of its lease to advantage by dotting Berar with 
English colonies, instead of making it a close preserve of officialism. If the 
territory be once brought under subjection to English enterprise, capital, and 
skilled labour, it can never be reclaimed to barbarism, even by a legitimate Sovereign. 

Madras Mail, July 2i), 1874. — The f uture of Berar. — The “ future” 
of the Berars is a question not entirely without general interest to India, and 
even England. Although the 17,000 (odd) square miles which are contained in 
the Berars bear a small proportion to the 78,000 of the Nizam’s Dominions 
proper, and although the population bears to that of “ Hyderabad ” the proportion 
of about 1 to 5, the cession of this coimtry was no ill choice for the Indian 
Government of the day to make, though the anlicipations of the theiv Kesidqnt at 
Hyderabad, Major-General J. S. Fraser, have been more tlian re.alized. On the 4th 
February 18;")! we find him writing to the Secretary to Government, “ These dis- 
tricts produce nearly the amount of revenue desired by the Government, and 1 con- 
sider them equally advantageous in a revenue and jiolitical point of view. Berar 
Pain Ghaut is, without exception, the richest and most fertile part of tlie Nizam’s 
dominions, and the Raichore Doub is the next to it in this respect. 'I’hesc two 
districts hold out great prospect of impi'ovetnent in regard to revenue and com- 
merce from an extended culture of the two articles of cotton and opium, . , , 

They give us the whole frontier from the N. E. angle of the Nizam’s country, 
whei'e the Nagpore and British territories unite, along the northern and western 
boundaries.” . . This letter was written in reply to a minute requesting the 

aid of General Fraser’s long experience in choosing tcri’itory to be made over in 
discharge of the debt, “amounting perhaps to three crorcs of rupees,’’ due by the 
Nizam’s Government on account of payments made to the Hyderabad Contingent, 
and for securing its due payment in future. General Fraser, however, went beyond 
his instructions in recojnmending “ the cession of the whole of the Nizam’s country 
to onr sole and exclusive management and authority for a definite number ofyears, 
with the allotment of such portion of its revenue as might be considered suitable 
fiii’ the bonouralile support of His Highness and family, and a guanvntee for the 
maintenance of the nobles and inhabitants generally in all their just rights and pri- 
vileges.” In these days of non-interference we can only woiuler in what General 
Fraser’.s idea of just rights and privileges consisted. Lord Dalhousie, however, 
took a more clear view in his reply, dated 27th May, and disclaiming on the part 
of his Government any right to decide authoritatively on the existence of Native 
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independent sovereigns whenever their administration may not accord with its own 
views, “ and denying that he was justified in disregarding the positive obligation 
of international contracts,” administers a very decided snub to the Resident for 
making a proposal which the Nizam was not likely to accept, and which was “ reason- 
ably open to misconstruction,” and which would tend to the establishment of a 
mixed Government in Hyderabad, and finally refuses to entertain the proposal, 
regarding — could he do otherwise ? — the Nizam as an independent prince. Luckily 
for General Fraser, the member for Hackney, late Brighton, was not then in the 
House. Lox’d Dalhou.sie moreover, in para. 21 of the same letter, distinctly re- 
cognizes the probability, or at least possibility, of the Niaam’s Government being 
one day in a position to demand the return of the assigned districts. He speaks of 
their occupation as for a temporai’y purpose only, and directs that as little change 
as possible is to be introduced into their administration. Not to dwell too long 
upon the past, the upshot was that the Nizam very shortly |)aid an instalment of 
more than half the sum due, and promised to pay the balance to the end of October 
in the same year. By the end of December it had, however, only been paid in 
part, and the pay of the Contingent was again in arrears. About this time we find 
the despatches addressed to a new Resident, Colonel Low, who in his first inter- 
view with the Nizam explained how necessary the Contingent was as a counter- 
balance against the hordes of Arabs and other mercenaries of Hyderabad. J*ay 
was advanced by Colonel Low to the Contingent, and the British Government was 
in the position by turns of an unfortunate creditor and a bailiff in execution. The 
Nizam, however, appears to have been always anxious for the Contingent to be 
kept up, though he never could have had external enemies to fear. The cession of 
districts was no new idea to Hyderabad, the p-aymentof the Subsidiary ( British) Force 
being so secured, while similar cessions had been made by ScindiaU in 180.H, and 
the King of Oudh in 1801. The dend-lock on this occasion was to be met in a similar 
way by the cession of territoiy worth Hyderabad Rs. 36,82,000 annually as 
security for annual payments of Rs 42,88,000, the Nizam being excused Irorn the 
payment of the balance of the debt due by him, viz.^ 46 lacs. Not that tiie Indian 
Government were reckoning without their host ; they looked forward reducing 
the working expenses of the Contingent, and to the development of the wealth of 
the districts, predicting, liowever, no such increase if the districts remained in 
the hands of their real owner ; while they also hoped to gain a more free use of 
their own troops by the revision of the conditions on which the Subsidiary Force 
was kept up. One cannot but sympathize with the Nizam when he feels so keenly 
the disgrace involved in this cession of territory, even though it was always 
understood that he should retain the ‘ sovereignty’ of those districts. “ Gentlemen 
like you,” he says to Colonel Low, who seems rather puzzled by his ‘ strange cha- 
racter,’ “ who are sometimes in Europe, and at other times in India ; sometimes 
employed in Government business, at other times soldiers ; sometimes sailors, 
and at other times even engaged in commerce, — at least 1 have heard that some 
great men of your tribe have been merchants, — you cannot understand the nature 
of my feelings in this matter. I am a sovereign prince, born to live and die in 
this kingdom, which has belonged to my family for seven generations ; you think 
1 coxild be happy if I were to give up a portion of my kingdom to your Govex’xiixient 
in perpetuity ; it is totally impossible that I shoxild be happy ; I should feel that 
I was disgraced.’’ However, after negociations axxd “ iixtcrviews,” in which we fic^ 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, the then Minister, and “ liis nephew Salar Jiixxg,” the pi-esent Minis- 
ter, taking part, and acting on the advice of a confidential valet, one Boorau-ood- 
Deen, the Nizam signs the tx'eaty of 1853, ceding the Beravs to Colonel Low, as 
Resident, who, however, engages “ to render true and faithful accounts every 
year to tlie Nizam of the receipts and disbursements, aixd to make over tiny surplus 
revenue” ; in forwxirdixig which treaty Colonel Low observes that “ we do not 
obtain any tei'ritoi'y as our own projxerty.” 

We may thus state the case. The Nizam’s Government, unable to pay certain 
monthly payments, fell into the debt of the Indian Government, who, however, for 
purposes of their own, chose to renounce part of the sum due, but secured a deposit 
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of security, the Berars, for the due payment of this force in future. But, if it be 
true that the Nizam’s Government are now enabled, by the strength of their credit 
and from other causes, to substitute for the Berars a deposit in coin, it is not only 
a great eulogy on the present administration of the country under Sir Sular Jung, 
who would probably feel es|}ecial satisfaction in the restoration of these districts, 
ceded at the advice of his uncle, Suraj-ool-Moolk, but it is also a question whether 
the Indian Govermnent can find an excuse for non-compliance in a fear that 
the restoration would not be for the welfare of the inhabitants. Ifonlyforhis 
conduct in the crisis of 1857, any request of the Nizam’s Minister shoidd meet 
with the utmost consideration. There is moreover every guarantee for the continued 
good government of the Nizam’s dominions in the steps which Sir Salar Jung has 
for some time been taking, in the education of a governing class and the 
young Nizam himself is to receive a thoroughl}* English education. The people of 
Bcrar are not altogether without grievances even under their |)resent Government. 
Appeals to the High Court at Hyderabad are said to be dreaded on account of the 
delay and expense involved, while the expense of working the Government is far 
more tliau it wouhl be under tlie Nizam. If it came to a jtoll of those with 
interests at stake in the country, they would probably vote for the change, or 
rather return, to the original Government. At all events if the Nizam presses for 
his rights, we do not see how justice can be perverted in this matter. The House of 
Commons, if it could be induced to listen to an Indian subject, might fairly be 
expected to take a similar view of the case to Lord Dalhousie’s. 

Bombay Gazette, Atu/u<it 1, 1874. — The following is a letter signed B.A. 
to the editor of the Pioneer : — 

“ Sir, — As public atteTitiou is at present so largely attracted to the arguments 
for and against the restoration of Berar to His Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
I may perhaps be pardoned for endeavouring to la}’ the matter before your readers 
in a manner which, if not original, may at all events induce some to regard it from 
a new and more impartial point of vicAv. It is far from being my iuteiition to discuss 
in full His Highness’s claim, if claim there be, for our iiit'ormation on the subject 
is confined to mere rumour and casual newspaper paragraphs. But coming events 
cast their shadoAvs before, and judging by the amount of notice given to the 
subject in all Indian papers, and particularly in those Avhich, rightly or wrongly, 
are supposed to be ‘ specially favoured,’ we may fairly presume that a movement 
is on foot. Should such be the case, and should the claim be disposed of on its 
merits, as is not unlikely under the existing foreign policy and with the Marquis 
of Salisbury as Secretary of State for India, no impartial mind can doubt the 
result. In the present vague stage of public information it appears to me that 
your leader of the 7th July headed the ‘ Status of Berar’ treats the subject in a 
manner likely to mislead such as have not specially stixdied the question. Instead 
of boldly facing the main argument, you slide off to the minor points of the ad- 
Ausability of allowing His Highness’s Government to contract a loan, and wax 
strangely bilious oA^er the rumoured nine crore.s. Noav, if one must discuss this 
j>articular consideration, why should the Hyderabad State be debarred from 
borrowing ? There is a certain revenue, there is no public debt, and the credit 
of the Government is far from standing low. If therefore capitalists, whether 
English or Indian, should be inclined to lend at their own risk, is it lair or rea- 
sonable to oppose the acceptance of their olfers, provided those offers are made on 
ikir and rea.sonable terms ? This is no place for discussing at length the politico- 
economical advantage or disadvantage of a public debt ; but the fact remains that 
the most prosperous state of Europe has both relatively and actually the largest 
public debt. And this too is the Government Avhich is to interpose to prevent a 
younger and less developed country from attempting a similar policy. Yet how 
otherwise is Hyderabad or any other Native State to bring out its latent resources, 
a consutnmatiou apparently so devoutly wished for by the British Government. 
In this I am simply alluding to the abstract question, — should the Nizam borrow 
or not ? For, as concerns the Berars, Avhat necessity alter all is there for a loan? 

<1 -L' 
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Is there no middle course for the Nizam between abandoning his claim and plung- 
ing into debt. Can any one tell me how the Nizam’s Government profits by the 
large force maintained out of the assigned revenues ? It is undonbtedly a mistake 
to suppose that lieror is to be considered under a mortgage. The ])hrase does not 
describe the transaction. Were Herar mortgaged, His Highness the Nizam would 
be governing it, and transmitting a certain sum yearly as interest to the treasury 
of the British Government. The oi)posite is the case, thotigh the money is paid, 
not as interest, but as a surplus, and into tlie particulars of this surplus His 
Highness is by treaty precluded from inquiring. With reference to the ‘.status 
of Berar’ it may be found profitable to quit the question of tlie nine crores (which 
are beginning to remind us somewhat of floe Miller’s three black crows), and t(» 
adduce one or two established historical transactions which m ly throw some 
light on the subject. It will be remembered tliat in the last war against Tippoo, in 
17h‘.), the Nizam contributed to the artrn' of invasion under General Harris a force 
estimated at 16,000 fighting men in infantry and cavalry, whose efficiency ha.s 
been unanimously applauded by Wilks, Grant Duff, and others. To a weak 
Asiatic power the bringing of such a f jrce into the field means a much larger 
amount of initial expense than would be incurred by a powerful and wary ruler, 
who keeps a large and well-appointed standing army always ready for action. Bnt 
when success crowned the efforts of the allies, and with it came the fruits which 
might have recoujied the Nizam for his outlay, the portion of territory which fell 
to him in the treaty of partition was ceded to the British in perpetuity, even 
before he had fairly taken possession, by a subsidiary treaty. The force tlius 
created, however, proved almost useless to the Nizam in practice, and its service 
was so hampered with conditions and i*eservations that he was obliged to continue 
in his pay a very large body of mercenaries. Nor was this all ; his treasuiy had 
hai'dly recovered from the embarrassment consequent on these events, when a new 
force, the Contingent, was called into existence by a series of skilful manoeuvres, 
and forced upon his acceptance. That with such a drain on his resources, his money 
claims against the East India Company remaining disregarded, his dominions 
devastated by the reckless policy of Chandu Lall and his supporters, and the credit 
of his Government sunk to zero, the Nizam should have been saved from either 
bankruptcy and ruin, is indeed wonderful. In this respect His Highness’s Govern- 
ment contrasts favourably with our own. With us every extraordinary expense is 
made the pretext for a fresh loan or a new tax. His Highness’s Government has 
steered clear of all its debts, staved off threatening ruin, and attained a high degree 
of prosperity, without opening a loan or imposing a tax. But, after all, the debt 
incurred by the Nizam (the peg whereon your contributor hangs his argument), 
taking Palmer and Co., Puran Mai, Pestonjee, and all, did not exceed three 
crores. Now if you will set this oft' against the forty lakhs per annum exacted by 
our Government for more than fifty years, and work out a schoolboy’s sum of 
simple interest at 8 or even 10 per cent., you will be able to answer the question 
whether the Nizam was solvent at the time of the first Contingent Treaty. The 
argument from the prosperity of Berar under the British administration, and of 
course the implication that it would return to its pristine condition if restored to 
native rule, is not worthy of a moment’s consideration. In the first place, to arrive 
at a true estimate of what Berar was before it passed from under native control 
we must refer to the contemporaneous history of adjacent British provinces. 1 
have not the necessary books of reference by my side as 1 write, nor have 1 space 
in this already leugtliy letter for quotations : enough that if it were necessary 1 
could prove by indubitable authority that Berar was no worse than the British 
districts by which it was surrounded. Secondly, we have to consider that the un- 
precedented prosperity which you vaunt is in great part purely fortuitous, a 
strange political phenomenon. The other hemisphere suddenly and completely 
stopped the springs from which the resources of one of the most important of 
English manufactures were drawn, and the result was that the cotton mart of 
Berar received an iinpetus which pitchforked the province into a state of truly 
‘ unprecedeuf.ed prosperity.’ Over these events no Government could have had any 
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control; none conld have predicted them, and none can ever by a fiat of its own 
bring about the same conditions. Lastly, I have to remind you that Raichore and 
Dharaseo were once British districts, and a somewhat similar cry was raised when 
we proposed to make them over to the Nizam. Has any complaint of oppression 
or decline of prosperity reached the public since ? The fact is that the cry about 
‘ unprecedented prosperity’ and a pUbiscite is mere clap-trap. The Nizam’s do- 
minions are not a whit worse governed than many a British province, and the 
people are perhaps more contented. It behoves us first to look well at home. 
Should the Government of Oudh or the Punjab, or even that of the N.W. 
Provinces (with the exception of permanently settled mehals ), offer to abide by a 
plebiscite, I for one would not stake a shilling upon the result. It is in the nature 
of things impossible, or at least highly improbable, that a good Native Government 
should not be welcomed by the native people. Therefore let us take care how we 
insist upon this argument. 

“ In old days, old days when the Company was weak and the Nizam strong, 
common interests and common enemies made them fast friends. Has the Nizam 
ever swerved from his fidelity since ? The British Government has many friends, 
but who so staunch as the Nizarn ? Wittingly or unwittingly, never has he 
offered any provocation, never wavered in his loyalty. In the memorable year 
1857, a time of sore trial and tribulation for the Company’s Government, the 
Nizam kept his faith right loyally with his friends, and stood by them with heart 
and soul. It is difficult at this distance of time to estimate rightly the service 
then rendered by him. Had he declared himself against us, all the minor States 
in Peninsular India would have risen en masse, and at least for a time the whole 
of the Deccan and Southern India would have been lost in a blaze of rebellion. 
The southern presidency towns would probably have been drawn into the vortex 
of this dire struggle. Indeed I am not quite sure if the old warlike princes of 
the north would have been able to resist the example of the greatest Native State 
of India. And yet what was the reward His Highness received for this signal 
service ? Decorations, forsooth ! rendered ungraciou.sly, a demand for concession, 
and the gift of a district which had all the time been his own ! In England an 
Indian Secretary excused him for his loyalty by attributing it to cowardice ! 

“ Is it too late for a just act ? or too soon for a generous ? Can it be possible 
for the British nation to argue : — We have a rich province in our grasp. The 
owner does not, cannot, dai’e not ask for the account of our stewardship ; let us 
therefore provide for as many of our own servants as may be, out of its revenues. 
Govern it more expensively than any country in the world, and remit the smallest 
possible surplus to that very accommodating per.son its owner. Was Napoleon 
right ? Are we really such a nation of shopkeepers ? I know we are not. Let 
the question be once set before the people the Parliament of England and in its true 
light, and I am much mistaken if an act of justice will not be done. A nd such an 
act, in which generosity will stand side by side with justice, will enthrone the name 
of England in a people’s heart. What an effect will not such a concession have on 
the temper and fidelity of other Native States ? On them and all the Indian 
nationalities its influence for good will remain ])erhaps for ages to come, and 
generations of His Highne-ss’s subjects will tell their children how the all-powerful 
English who could crush the Nizam at any moment had never thele.s8 kept their 
word scrupulously with him as an old and faithful friend.” 

Times op India, August 4, 1874. — Those demure little paragraphs which a 
short time since went the rounds relative to the state of affairs in the Assigned 
Districts of Hyderabad have ceased to disfigure the columns of our contempora- 
ries since Ave drevv attention to the real state of affairs in that quarter. The air 
of inspiration assumed by the little impostors might have misled the public with 
reference to a very important imperial question ; and we were therefore at the 
pains to show their worthlessness. The silence which has succeeded is not to be 
taken as a sign that the staitts quo in Berar is acquiesced in by those more im- 
mediately concerned. Very strong efforts are at the present moment being put 
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forth for the recovery of the Assigned Districts ; and the basis of the claims of 
the Hyderabad Government is certainly worthy of the gravest consideration. 
It is urged that a crying wrong was committed in forcing lierar from the Nizarn 
in 1853 for a purpose and on grounds wholly untenable inlaw and in morals: 
untenable in law because the sole ground alleged was a jiecuniary debt which 
it is asserted cati be arithmetically proved to have had no existence, a large eredit 
being, on the contrary, the true state of the account between the two Governments. 
From this point of view the taking of money from Hyderabad for the, support of 
the Contingent was little better than a fraud upon that State from first to last, for 
until the signature to the treaty of 1853 was forced from our ally by a threat that 
his continued refusal would be followed by the military occupation of his capital the 
maintenance of the force in question was not provided for b}’^ any treaty. Indeed, 
the provisions of the treaty of 1800 would appear to have excluded any possible 
legitimate object for such a force. The districts south of the Toongaboodra were 
ceded on the express condition that in return the British Government would, 
without any further charge, furnish to the Nizam all military assistance wliieh 
he might require. 

The words of Article X V^If. of the Treaty of 1800 leave no doubt whatever 
upon this point. It expressly states that should any of the Nizam’s subjects 
withhold taxes or create a rebellion, the Subsidiary Force should reduce all 
otfenders to obedience, and in any part of His Highness’s dominions contiguous to 
the Company’s frontier, if it should be found inconvenient to send a detacliment of 
the subsidiary troops, the British Government, if requested by His Highness, should 
send its own troops to quell disturbances. Article VI 11. stipulated that “ no 
demand shall ever be made by the Honourable Company upon the treasury of 
His Highness on account of the Subsidiary Force,” an ample equivalent being 
secured to the British for its maintenance by the cession to the Company of the 
territories conquei*ed by the Nizam from Tippoo S.ahib. Nevertheless the “ Con- 
tingent” came into existence, and the Nizam’s Government was obliged to find 
the money to pay it. When the money could not be found the arrears were duly 
debited to the Nizam, until in 1851 he was responsible for a sum of three millions 
sterling, more or less. Lord Dalhousie then saw his way to a transaction which 
he hoped would give him the most fertile provinces of Hyderabad by way of a. set- 
off to the arrears of pay due to the Contingent for doing the work which the 
Subsidiary Force had been paid to do. General Fraser, who was tlie llesidetit at 
Hyderabad, proposed to go further and procure the cession of the whole of the 
Nizam’s territory ” to our sole and exclusive management and authority for a 
definite number of years,” a proposal not at all less moral than that of the Gov- 
ernor-General. But the latter thought it might he liable to “ misconstruction,” 
and determined to content himself with three provinces — Berar, the Raichore 
Doab, and Nuldroog. The cession was not made in pcrpi'tuity. The Nizam 
firmly refused to part with the sovereignty of the districts. He would not have 
parted with them even .as temporary security had not threats heem held out tluit 
if he did not sign the treaty a British force would be instantly moved upon his 
capital, and he was informed that the troops .at I’oona had received order.s to 
march. 

As we have said, the representations which arc now being urged by the 
Hyderabad Regency for the re-cession of Berar arc largely b.ased upon the, 
circumstances of fraud and force under which the treaty of 1853 was imposed 
upon the Nizam. The case for re-cession is in this respect grounded of course 
upon moral considerations. We will express no opinion as to the practical value 
of considerations of this class when brought into antagonism with the legal right 
acquired by the words of a treaty, no matter how that treaty may have been 
obtained. If the Foreign Office resolve to take its stand upon the letter of the 
existing engagements, it will be still open to the Nizam to offer to pay the (Con- 
tingent in coin and keep it up if his districts are restored to him. We have the 
word of Ooloiiel Low, quoted in the Parliamentary Papers on Mr. Hume’s motion 
of 1854 (page 18, para. 28), that he informed the Nizam that the districts were 
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cetlcv'l “ merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as the Nizam might 
require that force.” It is therefore quite natural that the claim now being pre- 
ferred on the part of the Nizam should be brought forward ; and those publicists 
who hold up their hands in hon*or at the phenomenon of a Native Prince asking 
the paramount power to give up territory which it had come to look upon as its 
own are sadly ignorant of the real facts of the case. There is no disloyalty in 
making the application. What the Government has to do is to see that justice is 
not pushed to the wall in any apparent collision of interests between itself 
and its ally. Berar is very valuable, no doubt, but its retention would be dear 
at the price of a tarnished name. 

Times of India, August 12, 1874. — The following is a letter signed M. W. 
to the editor of the Times of India : — 

“ Sir, — In your article of the 4th, which had for its subject the ‘ basis of the 
‘ claims of the Hyderabad Government,’ for ‘ the recovery of the Assigned 
‘ Districts,’ amongst other statements worthy of close consideration is one which, 
as it stands, is adapted to leave a wrong and very unfair impression regarding 
that estimable political officer of the last decade, General Fraser. In order to 
make plain the rectification I have to offer, it is needful to quote two sentences 
from your article, thus: — ‘Lord Dalhousie then saw' his way to a transaction 
‘ which he hoped would give him the most fertile provinces of Hyderabad by 
‘ way of a set-off to the arrears of pay due to the Contingent for doing the work 
‘ which the Subsidiary Force had been paid to do. General Fraser, who was the 
‘ Resident at Hyderabad, proposed to go further and procure the cession of the 
‘ whole of the Nizam’s territory “ to our sole and exclusive m.anageraent and 
‘ “ authority for a definite number of years,” a proposal not at all less moral than 
‘ that of the Governor-General.’ 

“ Few persons on reading this will perceive the vital significance, in the quo- 
tation you give, of the term ‘ definite number of years but let that pass for a 
moment while 1 point out that the other phrase (wherever it comes from) ‘our 
‘ sole and exclusive management and authority’ amounts to an entire misrepresen- 
tation of General Fraser’s attitude at that time. 'Fhe gallant liesident’s position 
was this ; he did propose to manage the entire administration of the Nizamate, 
but for a definite purpose and a brief period, and jointly lOith the Minister of the 
Nizam. The term of this joint administration was to be the period within w'hich 
the pecuniary difficulties of the Hyderabad exchequer might be overcome, diffi- 
culties which, as you rightly state, were forced on the Nizam by the Calcutta 
policy of the day. This, as careful readers will perceive, is a totally different 
thing from the ‘ transaction’ contemplated by Lord Dalhousie, with his custom- 
ary avidity, -the entire, unconditional, and irrevocable absorption of three of the 
Nizam’s provinces, including Berar, the latter of which only is now administered 
by us, conditionally and for a special tempor.ary purpose. 

“ But, in the attempted ‘ transaction’ referred to, the part taken by the late 
General Fraser might be still moi*e strongly stated in his favour. When he 
became fully aware of the Governor-General’s intention to absorb territory, in- 
stead of managing it in order to ensure the Nizam’s ultimate relief, did he say, 

‘ Ah, well, the responsibility is theirs, not mine, but I must carry out instruc- 
‘tions’V Nothing of the kind; General Fraser belonged to a different order of 
men ; he retired. How many of our politicals in this day would do likewise ? 
Not many perhaps, but still wo may hope there are a few who would be content 
to ‘ retire, and in themselves possess their own desire,’ rather than become the 
instruments of injustice, .and the pas.sive promoters of policy which they contemn. 
References might readily be given from the well-known book ‘Our Faithful 
‘ Ally,’ and elsewhere, to support the version of General Fraser’s conduct which 
1 have given here ; but his high character is still sufficiently well remembered to 
render more special proof unnecessary. Yet it may be well to ask your readers 
who are interested in political affairs, and who take pride in the good ‘ men 
‘ whom India has known,’ to turn to your columns about October 1869, where. 
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in an obituai’y notice of General Fraser, some of these circumstances are ex- 
plained.” 

Wo readily give publicity to the above, and are happy to learn that General Fraser never 
Intended to recoinmoiul tlic Government of Lord Dalhousic to insist on the “ cession of the whole of 
the Nijsam's country to our sole and exclusive management and authority for a definite number of 
years.” Our correspondent wonders where that quotation, which certainly might easily give rise 
to the impression which he is anxious to remove, “ may have come from,” It comes from a letter 
of General Fraser’s written on the 4th Feb, 1851, in response to a minute directing him to supply 
information as to the fittest provinces to be made over by the Nizam in satisfaction of a debt at 
that time estimated at some three millions sterling. — E». 1\ of J, 

PiONKEB, September 15, 1874. — The recent attempt to organize an agita- 
tion lor the restoration of Berar to the Government of the Nizam may 
interest our readei's in a retrospect of the circumstances under which the 
province came into British possession. Sccunder Jah, the great-grandfather 
of the present Nizam, sufifered the affairs of the State to fall into a condition of 
serious embarrassment. The Dewan, Ihijah Chundoo Lall (acting conjointly 
with Mooneer-ool-Moolk, the nominal Prime Minister), usurped all executive 
authority, squandered vast sums, and eventually brought the Government to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Secunder j.ah found himself poweidess to resent the con- 
duct of his Minister. Chundoo Lall even consigned Moobaruz-ood-l)owIah 
(Secunder Jah’s youngest son) to captivity, in the fort of Golconda, in spite of 
the pressing remonstrances of his eldest brother, Nawab Nasir-ood-liowlah, who 
succeeded to the musnud by the de.ath of liis father, ’fhe circumstances connected 
with tliis curious epi.sode in H 3 'derabad affairs did not redound much to the 
credit of the British Government, as the Resident of the day, Mr. Byam Martin, 
was misled into giving the measure his official consent, even to the extent of 
supporting it by British arms. This caused great indignation at the Nizam’s 
Durbar, besides creating discontent among the people, and nearly ended in an 
insurrection. Retribution, however, ultimately overtook Chundoo Lall. For 
his misdeeds and misdemeanours he was cast into prison, and woiild probably have 
ended his days in captivity but for his son Bala Pershad, who, it is said, ran- 
somed him by p.aying down thirty lakhs of rupees out of the wealth he hud 
amassed when he and his father were in the zenith of their power. 

Nasir-ood-Dowlah, on succeeding to the sovereignty of the Deccan, tried 
to improve the general administration of his dominions, but without much 
success, and the hostility between the Nizam and the Prime Minister was con- 
tinued in the reign of his eldest son, Afzul-ood-Dowlah. Some salutaiy reforms 
Avere introduced, but tlie income of the State frequently fell short of the expen- 
diture, especially in seasons of drought and famine. Under all these disadvantages 
it was not surprising that the sums owed by the Nizam’s Government for the 
maintenance of the Subsidiary Force at Secunderabad, .and the Nizam’s Contingent 
at Bolarum and elsewhere, fell into heavy arrears. These deficits Avere tnado up 
from the British treasury, and ultimately exceeded in the aggregate the largo; 
sum of eighty lakhs of rupees. For the recovery of this amount, polite rccpiests 
and pressing demands sometimes culminatetl in severe remoinstrauces ; and in tlio 
Nizam’s archives might probably be found an extraordinary State document 
.addressed in the vernacular to the Nizam’s Government, implying that it miglit 
any day be extinguished by an authoritative mandate. Eventually negotiations 
Avere set on foot for a cession of territory, as the only safe guarantee for the 
future. Unpalatable as tlie measure appcjired to be, it was one of mutual expe- 
diency. If there Avas any pressure, moral or material, brought, to bear on the 
transfer of territory, it Avas caused chiefly by the continued recusancy of tlie 
Nizam’s Government. Anv'how, it Avas a measure sanctioned by the Nizam’s 
consent. It was doubtless felt as derogatory to the dignity of both Court and 
Government to cede a slice of territoiy, however small, even under special cir- 
cumstances and for a specific purpose, but iu a jiecimiary if not in a politietd point 
of vicAV they were gainers by the arrangement. 

Under British management the condition of the peasantr}' in the ceded 
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districts has been ameliorated, and the revenues of Berar have been materially im- 
proved — so much that the large debt above alluded to has been “ wiped off," and 
the troops regularly paid, while an annual surplus in excess of ten lakhs of rupees, 
on a rough calculation, is remitted to assist in replenishing the Niaam's coffers. 
In the face of these facts the restoration of the ceded districts to the tender 
mercies of the officers of the Nizam’s Government would be of more than doubt- 
ful expediency. Their retention by us docs not involve an injustice when the 
legitimate object for which they are retained is duly considered, that object 
being the payment of troops who ought to be paid out of the Nizam’s revenues, 
according to treaty obligation. If the Berar country is ever to be restored this 
could only be done when the present successor to the nmsnud of Hyderabad 
attains his majority. The present Nizam is a minor, who for some years to come 
will be quite incapable of managing his affairs, or undertaking the task of govern- 
ment. If it is contended that (hiring his minority the Nizam’s authority is vested 
in a double regency, composed of two delegates, the one his kinsman, Nawab 
Shurns-ool-Oomrah, and tlie other his Dewan, Sir Salar Jung, the argument 
resolves itself into this, that because the rights of sovereignty are held in trust 
by a responsible agent we are bound to make over to liiin what, in the exercise 
of those rights by the predecessors of tlie minor, was made over in trust 
to the British ; for in trust are the “ ceded districts” held, and not in mortgage 
as is wrongly assumed. To restore them now would also be disregarding the 
possibility of the minor dying without leaving issue, or dying before he arrives 
at years of discretion, a possible contingency everywhere, but nowhere more 
so than in a Native State. Such an occurrence would prolong the interregnum, 
and elevate the Regent into the position of an absolute ruler, exercising all the 
powers and enjoying all the privileges of a sovereign, to an indefinite extent and 
perhaps for an indefinite period. The obvious course for the British Government 
to adopt, therefore, is to retain this portion of the Nizam’s teiTitory till the minor 
is old enough to assert a tangible claim for direct possession under some good 
guarantee. It will then, and not till then, be time to reopen the question lately 
broached. 


Times of India, September 28, 1874. — A peculiar function is fulfilled 
by the Allahabad journal in regard to those claims of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment for the restoration of Berar which, as we have already informed our 
readers, are being strongly and steadily urged upon the Government of India. 
Whenever a fresh stage of the negotiation has been reached, curious communiqnis 
appear in the columns of the Pioneer, Avhich endeavour to show that the 
possession of the districts was not acquired by any uncanonic.al means. The 
paragraphs, of no doubtful origin, which appeared in his columns some three 
months ago, were timed to follow upon an official step that had then been taken. 
In a recent article u[)oii the same subject there are unmistakeable signs that it is 
intended to soothe public opinion in case the last act of the Foreign Office, about 
which singular rumours are in the air, should become generally known. The 
skill with which our able contemporary’s inspirations are jiut forth deserves a 
word of recognition. The communiqu£s are always carefully disguised by the 
open insertion of a glaring historical blunder or two, so as to make the confiding 
reader believe that no one intimately acquainted with the subject could have had 
any hand in concocting them. The general result is of course only the more 
misleading, but that could hardly be regarded as a disadvantage from the point 
of view of those whose diplomacy requires, above all things, that the facts should 
be obscured, On the present occasion our mofussil frien(l has treated us to what 
he considers a fragment of history, which he philosophically considers a full justi- 
fication of the .appropriation of Berar. It may be worth while to follow his 
example, and to indulge in the luxury of a “ retrospect,” with a view to ascertain- 
ing what was the real character of some at least of the “ circumstances under 
which the province came into British possession.” 

And first we will note that neither Secunder Jah, who succeeded to the 
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Nizaraate tKree years after the treaty of 1800 was made, nor his successor, was 
- in the least degree the cause of the serious financial confusion which overtook the 
State. Those embarrassments, which Lord Dalhousie so remorselessly punished 
when they reached a crisis in 1853, were directly caused by the British Govern- 
ment itself. As early as 1803 the provisions of the treaty of 1800, which 
guaranteed the Nizam from all interference with his internal affairs, in considera- 
tion of a large cession of territory, had been already completely broken through. 
The Nizam was practically deposed, and all his authority usurped by his friend 
and ally. The English authorities set up a Minister of their own choosing, and 
actually paid him a salary from the British treasury, with the avowed object of 
securing his obedience. The Duke of Wellington, in his despatches, noticed that 
fact, and mentioned with respect to it that the political authorities told the Nizam 
(who had heard about the pension) that it was the salary which the Minister 
would have received for administering the Southern or Ceded Districts had they 
not been ceded to the Company! Such discreditable expedients, thus early 
begun, have formed the staple of all our diplomatic relations with the Hyderabad 
Durbar during the principal part of this century. With I'espect to the assertion 
that the Dewan, Itajah Chundoo Lall, “ acted conjointly with Mooneer-ool-Moolk,” 
it is necessaiy to observe that so far was that from being the case that the 
British authorities had made it a condition of the latter’s holding, nominally, the 
office of Minister that he should have nothing to do with the Government, llajah 
Chundoo Lall never “ usurped all executive authority,” though it is true enough 
that he “ squandered vast sums, and eventually brought the Government to the 
brink of bankruptcy.” He did not usurp the executive authority ; he was forced 
on the Nizam, as his predecessors had been, by the British Govcimment, which 
insisted that in his hands should be left the disposal of all the revenues of the 
State, of course under the orders of his real masters. The resources of the 
country wci’e, under this arrangement, shamefully squandered, and, as our 
contemporary truly states, “ the Nizam found himself powerless to resent” the 
usurpation and its consequences. Why does the Allahabad paper studiously 
conceal the responsibility of our Government in the whole of Rajah Chundoo Lall’s 
])roceedings? It is absurd to pretend to discuss the Berar claims while trying to 
hide that responsibility. It changes the whole aspect of the financial difficulties 
which, by preventing the payment of the Contingent, constituted a pretext for the 
forced cession of that {)rovince. The accumulation of arrears of the pay of the 
Contingent our contemporary, singularly enough, atti’ibutes to the recurrence of 
seasons of drought and famine. We will quote Mr. H. T. I*rinse|), no friendly 
authority by the way, who will show our I’caders how directly it was the British 
Government, and not “ drought and famine,” that was the real cause of the ruin in 
which Rajah Chundoo Lall plunged the Hyderabad State. In Mr. I’rinsep’s 
“ History of the Political and Military Transactions in India” it is broadly stated 
that “Chundoo Lall felt himself essentiallt/ a British Minister" ; and the following 
passage will sufficiently indicate who should bear the blame of the embarrassments 
produced by him : — “ Owing his appointment wholly to the British Government, 
and needing its daily support, he (Chundoo Lall) avowedly yielded to the influence 
and siiggestiom of the Resident in the management and appropriation of the 
immense re.sources which thus came to his disposal ; but this, instead of tending 
to the establishment of a frugal and economical system, produced a ruinous accu- 
mulation of debt.” ■ This testimony is clear enough, and it is above all suspicion. 

It was for the pay of tins Hyderabad Contingent that, as our readers are of 
course aware, Berar was taken, and is still kept, in trust. Now it is a fact which 
is worth keeping steadily in view that this very Contingent was maintained under 
no treaty stipulation whatever — rather, indeed, in defiance of express treaty 
stipulations ! It was kept up out of the Nizam’s revenues, and against his will, 
in total disregard of the fact that by the treaty of 1800 territory had been made 
over to the British Government in consideration of their undertaking to furnish 
him. with ^yhatever aid his State required, without further charge upon his 
revenues. Yet he was forced to keep up the Contingent to do that which we were 
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bound to do, and when the arrears of that Contingent accumulated he was obliged 
to part with more territory to pay for that force. He was thus in effect forced 
to pay twice over for the same commodity, military aid. For what consideration 
was the southern territory ceded ? For such military aid as he might require. 
If he got that aid it was clear he did not need the British Contingent, and there- 
fore &rar should never have been taken from him : if he did not get it, the 
southern districts ought in all honesty to be restored to him. 

We have so far only glanced at some of the more salient points connected 
with this delicate question. Should the matter force itself, as seems not unlikely, 
more prominently upon public attention, it may be our duty to deal with it again, 
and to give a systematic summary and analysis of the claims which are being 
urged upon the Foreign Office. At present we do not pro[)Ose to discuss the 
exhibition of “ prevarication backed by force,” that resulted in the forced signature 
of the treaty of 1853, upon which our up-country contemporary relies with such 
touching confidence as an indefeasible title to Berar. But we may give that 
writer one piece of information which may possibly surprise him, but which he 
can verify by his own independent inquiries. We tliink it is advisable tliat he 
should know that taking the facts of the case at their best, and throwing bodily 
into the scale the treaties of 1853 and 1861, which he believes the best scriptures 
that ever gave hope to a wicked generation, no competent judicial authority will 
be found to decide that under either municipal or international law the British 
Government has any valid title to the continued possession of Berar. It will 
decide, on the contrary, that the province is at present held without a tittle of legal 
right, and solely by an act of arbitrary force, founded upon the untenable pretext 
of a debt that had no existence. 

We have more than a siispicion that gentlemen of the Foreign Office at Cal- 
cutta have iilready discovered from legal authority the unsatisfactory nattire of the 
tenure under which they now hold Berar, and that nothing short of the anxiety in- 
spired by that knowledge can have dictated their more recent measures with regard 
to this case. We are not prepared as yet to lay before our readers a description of 
what those measures were, for we desire to verify the information that has reached 
us. Bat, if there be any truth in the re])Orts which are flying about Hyalerabad, it 
would appear that the Government of India have just rnatle a desperate effort to 
defeat the Nizam’s claims by an act which, if rumour is to be believed, is not only 
liighly i*eprehensil)le in itself, but involves nothing sliort of a complete confession 
of the injustice of their cause. The action which they are nnderstood to have 
taken is such as to lay them open to the allegation that they are not unwilling to 
.stimulate to their own profit that spirit of local intrigue Avhich it has been so fre- 
quently' the duty of the British Government to censure as one of the worst of the 
elements of corruption that taint the atmosphere of Native Courts. 

We need hardly allude to our contemporary’s attempt to put forward the fact 
of the present minority of the Nizam as a ground for refusing to consider his 
claims to the ceded districts. The argument sim|)ly amounts to a suggestion that 
the comj)arative helplessness of a child should be made available for the denial of 
claims which couhl not be resisted if they were pressed by a man. The considera- 
tion as to the minority or majority of a ruler is, as our contemporary ought to 
know, absolutely non-existeiit in international law, in so far as the relations and 
obligations of one State to another are concerned. 


Times of India, October 15, 1874. — The political complications at Hydera- 
bad are grave. When speaking of them at the close of last month we 
intimated that we were in possession of information of a very startling character 
relative to the action of the British authorities. We decided, however, not 
to publish the facts in detail until they had been fully verified, for we 
Avere unwilling to attach a stigma to those compromised, so long as a 
hope remained that it might possibly be undeserved. We Avere also, we confess, 
influenced by the consideration that yweinature publicity might precipitate a crisis 
which it was highly desirable to avoid, or at least to adjourn. But the motives 
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which induced us to preserve silence hitherto have ceased to operate. The last 
faint doubt as to the literal correctness of the details of the unworthy intrigue to 
which we referred has been dissipated, and a partial publicity having been given 
to some of the facts it becomes our duty to disclose them all in their entirety. 
As our readers are aware, the claims of the Nizam’s Government for the restora- 
tion of Berar have been the subject of repeated representation to the Foreign 
Office at Calcutta. It was, of course, open to the representatives of the British 
Government to reply to those representations, and, if they were not based upon 
treaty rights or u|)on justice, to show that they were without foundation. But 
the course adopted has practically admitted the validity of the claims. It has been 
decided not to reply to them at all, and to keep Berar just as if no claims had been 
put forward for its restitution. It is not, we freely concede, an easy matter for 
civilian virtue to restore a province for the retention of which no reason of any 
kind can be given, when such resignation would not only involve the loss of dearly- 
loved patronage, but, worse still, interfere with promotion among the covenanted 
generally by necessitating the absorption of the present Berar Commission into the 
ranks of the Service. Such a catastrophe could not be contemplated with calmness 
by the Indian official mind, and it seems quite natural to men who value patronage 
more th i i the. honour and highest interests of the Empire to avow plainly that, 
while tliey cannot say that the claims to Berar which have been officially put for- 
ward by the Nizam’s Government are otherwise than well-founded, they simply 
will not give him his districts, and will keep them without reason assigned. They 
have not only done this, but the}' have told the Government of the greatest Native 
State in India that they will not receive ariy remonstrance relative to the injustice 
of that decision ; a more discreditable position for the Government of India than 
that thus assumed could not easily be imagined. Having practically admitted the 
justice of the claims by refusing to discuss them, or to say that they are ill-founded, 
it has declined to restore to the Niz.am a province to which his right is not 
even contested. Never before has the Government of India placed itself in .such a 
false and undignified position with regard to a Native vStatc. If a blunder be worse 
than a crime, the next step of the British Government in this miserable affair was 
worse than the first, for it was in itself both a blunder and a crime of 
the most serious character. The obligations under which the administration 
of Sir Salar Jung has laid the British Government in a time of great danger 
and the utmost alarm are known to all the world. During the Mutiny ho, 
and he alone, prevented the flame of insurrection from spreading across the 
Deccan to Madras and Bombay. U'he author of tlie “ Tojiics f(»r Imlian Slatcs- 
locn” wrote in 1858 of the ci isis wliicli had just been passed tJiroiigli — “ In Hy- 
“derabad, the young Minister, Salar Jung, is tliorougldy English in his ideas and 
‘‘predilections, Hyderabad has been a constant subject of uneasy appreliensioii, 
“and it is not too much to say that nothing but the Englisli feeling of Salar Jimg 
“ has prevented an outbreak in that city, it is well known that treasonable 
“ coiTcspondence was carried on between the peoide of tlie city and the troops of 
“ the cantonment. The Resident actually warned a cavalry regiment on [larade that 
“ he knew of their disloyalty ; an attack was made upon tlie Resideney, though 
“ weak and ill-organized, ondl Salar Jmnj has exposed himself not onhj to nmeh 
“ suspicion and hatred awnig the Hyderabad population, hut has sace.eeded in, 
Iceeping down insurrection at great personal risk. Hail Hyderaliad gone, it is 
“ impossible to say what might have been tlie consequences. The discovery of the 
“ plot at Nagpore at the eleventh hour shows how ripe the neighbouring State was 
“for revolt. It is well known that the Mnssulmen of Triplicane were only waiting 
“the signal of a rising at Hyderabad to put their hands to the harvest, and there is 
“ not a military man with whom I have conversed on the subject who has not ex- 
“ pressed a decided opinion that if Hyderabad had risen wo could not have escaped 
“ insurrection at Kurnool, Nagpore, Bellary, Ciuldapah, Bangalore, Madras, IVichino- 
“ poly, and other cities ; while it is scarcely possible that the Bombay Presidency, 
“ so much mpre uneasy as it has proved itself than Madras, could have escaped tlie 
“ spread of such contagion.” Sir Richard Temple also bears testimony that tlie 
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value of tlie services rendered by the Nizam and his Minister were “ simply 
priceless.” 

In rendering us those services Sir Salar Jung earned for himself the mortal 
enmity of the worst opponents of British influence in Hyderabad. They have never 
ceased to pursue him with plots, and they have even made him the mark for the bullets 
of hired assassins. Will it be believed that British officials liave degraded them- 
selves by appealing to these anti-British fiictionaries as allies against him who had 
become obnoxious to them solely through his fidelity to us ? That is, liowever, what 
they have actually done. The principal nobles of Hyderabad, many of whom were 
known to ho disalTeotcd not only to Hir Salar Jung, but to ourselves, were, contrary 
t o all usage, summoned to the Uesidency, and the Resident, in the presence of the 
two Regents, addressed them in language the meaning of wdiich could not be mis- 
taken, and lias been but too clearly understood by all concerned. Pointing his 
finger at Sir Salar Jung and the Nawab Shums-ool-Oomrah, the co-Regent, the 
Resident stated that they had been rcfieatedly urging the claims of the ISizam to 
Berar, but that the Government of India tvas displeased at the prosecution of those 
claims. The British Government was determined, said the Resident, not to discuss 
the question during the minority of the Nizam, and he called upon the nobles present 
to use all their influence to prevent the claims from being further urged. And, as if 
to lower the authority of Sir Salar and his co-Regent in the eyes of the nobles, 
he added that if further remonstrances were submitted by the Regents they would 
not he received by the British Government. The real character of this proceeding 
will be understood when we call to mind the fact that the Resident’s Administration 
Report for 180fl-7() expressly stated that the rancour and suspicion of the nobles 
with regard to Sir Salar Jung and the co-Regent formed “ an element in the poli- 
“ tical atmosphere of Hyderabad,” and that “ it was not thought just to the 
“ Minister, or safe to the stability of his administration, that anything ap[)roaching 
“ to freedom of intercourse shoidd take place between the Resident and the other 
“ nobles.” And so necessary was circum.spcction “ that it had come to pass that 
“ for whole yefus at a time the only members of the Hyderabad Durbar who were 
“ over received at the Residency wore the Minister himself and one or two of his 
“own near relations or dependants.” This .thwarting of the Minister’s policy by 
intrigues, the Resident showed, made “ his (tlie Minister’s) office doubly diflicult to 
“ fill,” and “ his burden a doubly heavy one to bear,” so much so that, to the Resi- 
“ dent’s knowledge, Sir Salar Jung “ felt at times inclined to withdraw from the 
“struggle altogether; only there was no one at Hyderabad who was fitted to 
“ relieve lam of duties which he performed so admirably.” 

We may judge what the effect was likely to be when these very intriguers 
were specially summoned to the Residency to witness the humiliation of those 
whom tliej' had for years regarded with “ rancour and suspicion,” and to hear the 
representative of the British Government appeal to them to use their influence against 
Sir Salar Juiig and his colleague. It is impossible to believe that the Resident 
would have ventured upon so desperate an attempt to set aside the authority of the 
Minister, and array against him the whole strength of the anti- British factions, if he 
had not received instructions from the Foreign Office at Calcutta. What were the 
terms of tho.se instructions? Were they formal and precise, or were they conveyed 
in semi-ofiicial liints? From whom did they emanate? From some Secretary, 
doubtless, who i.s incapable of estimating the political consequences of allowing 
the [leople and princes of India to see that the most loyal amongst them would be 
sacrificed by the help and for the profit of the disloyal, the moment some dishonest 
and temjioi’ary advantage could be gained by doing so. For there can be no 
misconception as to the nature of the manoeuvre which has been so shamelessly 
resorted to. It was au open invitation to the enemies of Sir Salar Jung — who 
were his enemies because he was our friend — to combine against him, and, in 
.'iucert with our official representatives, render his position untenable. 

It does not, of course, follow that the suggestion will be acted upon in the 
sense intended. The fiuiatical elements of the H 5 'derabad world may combine 
to render it impossible for the Regent to manifest his British sympathies, but they 
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may — we think it highly probable that they will — proffer him energetic co-opera- 
tion in prosecuting those claims in respect to Berar which even the Foreign Office 
does not venture to say are unfounded. The crooked diplomacy so wantonly 
resorted to would thus give heart and courage to our enemies, and neutralize the 
influence of a tried friend. 


Times of India, October 27, 1874. — The following letter was addressed to the 
Pioneer^ but as that journal has refused to insert it the writer asks us to give it 
publicity in our columns : — 

“ Sir, — Under the heading ‘ Hjfderabad Affah’s’ an article appeared in your 
issue of September 15 on which I trust you Avill allow me to pass a few remarks. 
Your retrospect of the circumstances under which the province (Berar) came 
into British possession does not appear to me to be strictly in accordance with 
historical facts. ‘ Secunder Jah,’ Ave are told, ‘ the great grandfather of the 
present Xizam, suffered the affairs of the State to fall into the greatest embarrass- 
ment.’ 'I'his is true enough, so far as also is the statement that ‘ Chandu Lall 
usurped all executiA’^e authority, squandered A'ast sums, and eventually brought 
the Government to the brink of bankruptcy.’ Nor Avill any one demur to the 
assertion that ‘ Secunder Jeah found himself powerless to resent the conduct of 
his Minister.’ But you couple Avith the Hindoo as his ally in usurpation Munir- 
ool-Mulk, tlie nominal Prime Minister. A strange collocation truly, as the brief- 
est reference to Sir Henry Russell's letters fi’orri Hyderabad cannot fail to show. 
So far from acting conjointly Avith Chandu liull, the Mussulman De-Avan notorious- 
ly carried on a constant system of intrigue against the real Prime Minister. For 
a graphic if unfaA'ourable delineation of the character and actions of Munir-ool- 
Mulk 1 Avould rocornmeud to your readers a perusal of Briggs’s ‘ Nizam,’ vol. 
1., pp, 143-4. The descri[)tlou there given by a contemporary Avill sIioav Avhat 
likelihood there Avas of a combination between these two. But (Jhandii Lall, a 
man of Ioav birth, and deficient in strength of Avill, could not single-handed 
haA'e maintained his almo.st subjugation of his royal master. He needed a backer, 
and a strong oj\e. Where avus such to be found if not in tlie A'cry party 
Avhich had enforced Avith a high hand his appointment to tlutics and powers 
inconsistent with the office Avhich he nominally held? 'I’lie British Govermnent 
had forced Mir Alara on the Nizam. But Mir Alam was obnoxious to his 
master, Avho made it felt more than once that he con.sidered the nominee and 
(dient of the stronger Government to bo an enemy and a rival rather than a ser- 
vant. On the death of this Minister, therefore, it Avnis thought advisable to offer 
Secunder Jah the choice of a successor. Two candidates AV'ere in the field — Shums- 
ool-Oomrah, Avhom he hehl in high esteem, and Munir-ool-Mulk, Avdiom he detested. 
With a ciudous mixture of cunning and folly (which to a certain extent justifies 
the theory of his insanity maintained by some) he abstained from declaring his 
decision till he discovered the leaning of the British Government, and on eliciting 
the fact that the Gov'crnor-General, Lord Minto, was inclined to 8up[)ort his own 
favourite, Shums-ool-Oomrah, he immediately announced the appointment of Munir- 
ool-Mulk. Now this latter nobleman, though not ill-disposed towards the English, was 
not considered by the Resident to be Avholly trustworthy, and his active tenure of 
office it was thought might iwoduce unwelcome complications. Chandu Lall, there- 
fore, the I’eshkar, who had ser\'ed in that capacity under Mir Alain since 180G, Avas 
brought forward, and .after much pressure the Nizam was induccil to agree to 
the provisions that Munir-ool-Mulk should be Minister only in name, Avhile all 
the authority and responsibility of the oflice should be vested in the Peshkar. As 
a make-Aveight, a considerable monthly payment (some say fifteen thousand rupees) 
Avas to be diverted from the ministerial revenues to the nominal holder of the office!. 
From this time forivard Secunder Jah Avithdrew himself almost entirely from public; 
affairs. An attempt some few years afterwards to assert his authority, by calling 
upon Chandu Lall to furnish certain accounts of his administration, was trcate<l by 
the then Resident, Mr. Russell, as an act of uttdue interference, and the Nizam 
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promptly cancelled the demand. Then and thereafter Chandu Lall reigned 
supreme by British influence alone. Though popular with the poorer classes from 
his easy manners, but more especially on account of his profuse charity, he had few, 
if any, genuine adherents among the nobility, and it Avas not long before he evoked 
the unbounded hatred of the military order. The British Government, therefore, 
Avas Avholly responsible for that ‘ usurpation of all executive authority’ from which 
such tmtoAvard results to the Nizam and his subjects accrued. Any Avho doubt 
the Hindu Minister’s utter and complete subserviency to his real masters, 
Avho had placed him in office, and on Avhose good-Avill he now depended for 
maintenance therein, have only to consult the correspondence carried on from 
1 808 to 182.3 by Sir Henry 'i'emple and Lord Metcalfe with the Governments of 
the day, 

“In I'ccounting the iniquities of this Minister, you narrate the imprisonment 
of Mubariz-ud-I)owlah ( Seconder Jah’s youngest son), ‘ in spite of the pressing 
remonstrances of his brother, Nasir-ood-DoAvlah, who succeeded to the inusnud on 
.the death of his father.’ It is on record that Mubariz-ood-DoAA'lah Avas captured, 
and immured in Golconda AAuthin a year after his brother’s accession in 1829. But 
it Avould have been stranger indeed had the latter remonstrated, inasmuch 
as it was because of detection in dangerous intrigue against himself that the 
younger Frince Avas seized. Nor aauvs this the first or last time that Mnba- 
riz-ood-DoAvlah saw the inside of a prison. He Avas a notoriously turbulent 
character. Fourteen years before, he, Avith his brother Bhums-ood-DoAvlah and 
his cousin Imptray-ood-l)owluh, had seized .an attendant of the British Resident, 
AA’ith a A'icAV to extort money from him. At the request of Mr, Russell the Nizam 
sent a party of his reformed infantry (so the Contingent Avere then liurnbl}'' 
styled) to arrest the young men at their houses. Resistance Avas made, but on 
reinforcements arriving, Avhile others were known to be on the march, the recal- 
citrant princes surrenilered at discretion, and with the Nizam’s full consent Avere 
imprisoned in the fort of Golconda. Again in 1839, in consequence of discoveries 
made by Sir V'. Stonehouse Avith respect to the W'ahaVii conspii-acy, CAddonce 
touching Miibariz-ood-Dowlah Avas brou,giit before a mixed commission of natives 
of rank and Jiuropean officers, Avhich, after a protracted investigation, recorded its 
0 [)iMion, that he and several of his adherents had engaged in troasouahle plans 
against the British and the Nizam’s Governments. The Nizam accordingly ordered 
that Mubariz-ood-DoAvlah and ten of his partizans should be detained in durance 
till such time as tlie Government might tliink fit. In the first instance, therefore, 
his lather imprisoned him AA'ithont relnctance at the Resident’s request ; in the 
second it Avas for conspiring against his brother that he Avas incarcerated ; and in 
the third Nasir-ood-l)owluh Avillingly aided the British representati\'c in his trial 
and |)uni.slnnent for oifences committed .against the tAVo Governments. As to the 
disturbances caused by his arrest in 1829 1 think you are mistaken. On the entry 
of the troops to s(dze his person in 181.5 there Avas great uproar, Avails Averc lined 
and shots were fired, by one of Avhicli Captain Darby, an officer of the Resident’s 
escort, Avas mortally wounded. But neither in 1829 nor in 1839 Avas any similar 
resistance made. 

“Carrying hoAA'ever this parable, Avhich you have taken up about this poAverful 
but Avicked Minister, you tell us how, like all wicked men juid naughty boys (iu 
goody books), he met Avith the reward of liis misdeeds, ‘ He Avas cast into |)rison, 
and would probably have ended his days in captivity but for his son, Bala Persad, 
who, it is said, ransomed him by payitig down 30 lakhs of rupees out of the A\'e<alth 
he had amassed when he and his father Avere at the zenith of their poAver.’ Now 
in. no book on the subject can 1 find any mention of this piece of poetical justice. 
Briggs tells us (v'ol. I., p. .3) that on his resignation (September 6th, 1803) 
Chandu Lall received a pension of lls. 1,000 per diem (? mensem). Elsewhere Ave 
are informed that he died in April 184.5, but no allusion is made to the intervening 
time, Avhich surely AA'ould not have been passed over in silence had so important 
an event occurred. 

“ Major Hustings Fraser, in ‘ Our Faithful Ally the Nizam,’ simply states the 
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time of resignation and no more. It is sad to lose so fine an illustration of the 
maxim — 

‘ Raro aiitecedonteni scelcstrura 
Doseriiit pwle ixvnn claudo.’ 

“The retribution of the father’s misdeeds, followed by the noble act of (pecu- 
niary) self-sacrifice on the part of the son, ‘ all unworthy of such a sire,’ forms too 
pleasing a picture ot the j»oetry of life to be given up without a pang. Let u.s hope, 
Sir. that you will in your next i.s.sue reconstitute it and place it on a firm pedestal 
of facts, to be held up to the gaze of an admiring world. 

“ This letter has already extended to so unreasonable a length that 1 must cut 
short the reujainder of the comments which 1 had intended to make. 1 must not 
omit, however, to notice your mention of ‘ sums owed by the Nizam’s (lovern- 
niont for the maintenance of the Subsidiary Force.’ 1 thought every sttidcnt of 
Indian Instory knew that in 1800 the British Government, in return for the ces- 
sion in perpetuity of all the territory acquired by 11. H. the Nizam under the treaties 
of Mysore and Seringa patam, guaranteed to maintain the Subsidiary Force free of all 
cost to the Government of Hyderabad, whether or not the revenues tlms acquired 
should suffice to defray the whole cost of the troops stipulated for. I fancy this tnust 
have been a more slip of the pen, but it should be corrected nevertheless. It is 
also inaccurate to say that the debt due by the Nizam to the Government has been 
‘ wiped off.’ It was remitted by the latter in 18(10. 

“ Finally, with regard to tlie concluding portion of your article. Why these 
conscientious scruples about handing our trust pro])erry to the guardians of a 
minor ? Do they not seem somewhat hypercritical wlien we recall the dealings of 
the British Government with the llajah of Mysore and Dhuleep Singh, both minors? 
In the case, if not of the former, certainly of the latter, the .strong did not give, 
but took away, which alters tlie question from oru; point of view. But is that 
point of view a just one?” 


Bombay Gazettk, October 2^, 1874. — The Berar question . — Tlie following is 
a letter from “Xaiifhidiou” : — 

“Sir, — W hy this silence on tlie Berar question? Is it the result of deep 
meditation ? Do you ‘ discuss the claims, arrange tlie chances’ a la Tennyson, with 
some trusty friend Maurice, hel'ore delivering an ()[)iiiion? Or do you think that 
the question is too one-sided to admit of argument? ISnrely this would ho disre- 
spectful wdicn your ciinl contemporary at Aliah.ahad, ami, nearer still, the somewhat 
blatant 7’imcs of ineiia and— save the mark — the Inition tStufesman (?) have already 
written yards upon the subject. (Jan it he that tlie two riv;ds of Bombay are in 
unison for once in tlicir lives ? At least you have not had tlie had taste to 
insinuate that the present attitude of the Oovermnent of India on this snhjisit is 
due to ‘jobbery,’ and you have not assumed that the Viceroy in (Council lias been 
influenced in so weiglity a matter by the idea that some stagnation would lie caused 
in the lower ranks of the services were the |)resent ofliccrs of the Berar (Joimnis- 
sion thrown out of employment on the restoration of tlie country to the Nizam. 
The notion is too ridiculous. Firstly, the (luvernmciit of India aie not eelehrated 
for their consideration of their junior olficiu’s ; secondly, if they wen', tliere an* 
almost thirty officers, civil and military, employed in Berar, and the dilference that 
number would make to either service wouhl ho in .a w'ay cancelled liy the extra 
troops which would probably he stationed at Nagpore and other neighhouring gar- 
risons, to say nothing of the chance of the Nizam prohalily offering to such officers 
the option of remaining in their present posts. I think that were you fully 
informed us to tlie rights of tin; case yon would assume, as does your correspon- 
dent, that neither this consideration nor, unfortunately, that of the jusiice of the 
Nizam’s claims has had any influence vqKia the deliheraiioiis of the Viceroy in 
(Jouncii, or upon Lord Salisbury, if indeed the matter has ever been referred fully 
to him. jusiice of the claim lias never been itujiugned by any authoritative 

writer, even the semi-official /Voweetr having not felt itself able to <\o that. And 
while it has not been impugned, many of your readers would bo surprised to find 
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by wliotn if, has been allowed. I would merely refer the curious to the blue-book 
on the cession of Berar, where they will find in black and white the word ‘ temporary’ 
occuniii" in rather awkward places. But it has been said that the justice of tlie 
claim is invalidated by the minority of the Nizam, and tlie consequent incapacity 
of the Regents to act as they consider best for their master’s interests, for 
this is what tliis argument comes to. Precedents for important acts of Regents 
arc not uncommon in English history. A friend has suggested to me the case of 
Edward VI. and the important Church legislation in that minority. A second 
precedent may be found in the restoration of Boidogne in the same reign by War- 
wick in return for a sum of 400,000 crowns. The Magna (Jharta was confirmed 
during the minority of Henry III. These, it is true, were cases in which the minor 
was injured by the act of his Regents. But in the last Regency in England (from 
1811-i820) by the Treaty of Paris in 1814 we secured ordy Malta, the Cape, Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, and a few West Indian Islands. Now the insanity of George III. can 
quite well be taken as a parallel case to the minority of the Nizam. There may be 
nior() precedents in European history winch have not occurred to me; and perhaps 
you, or some of your readers, will kindly supply them. 

“ But it has never been sMpj)oscd by any one possessed of the smallest particle 
of common sense that if the Nizam had l)cen a minor in ’53 the Government of 
India would have considered that an obstacle to the cession of these districts. 

“ 1 have ventured to apply to your contemporary the epithet ‘ blatant.’ I 
think he is wrong for trying to enforce what is right m by arguments such 

as those I have alluded to. Tlicy are excusable for native editorials ; but the Times 
of India might know from his experience of, and acquaintance with, oflicials 
generally tliat as gentlemen they are bound to judge a case like this from the outside 
entirely ; and 1 believe most of them do lay aside self in forming their own opinion, 
but to express such an opinion in the face of their own Government and Chiefs 
would 1)0 a dereliction from duty, 'fhe Governor General in (Council can only be 
acting in this jnatter from a sense of (1) policy and (2) duty to the districts in ques- 
tion as a part of his charge. And it is this policy that I think may bo 

called in question. Policy to be good must be consistent. Now non-annexation 
lias for some time been our j»olicy in India. Is it consistent with this policy to 
refuse the Nizam’s demands (they are none the les.s his demands because made by 
his Ministers) for the restoration of the temporary cession of territory which we 
obtained I'rom liiin in so ([uestionahle (the word is used aiivisedly) a manner ? It 
can be proved that severe ]iressuro was jnit ujion the late Nizam unofficiaUy to 
secure this cession. It would no doubt be as easy for a Governor General to secure 
popularity of one kind as it is to till a balloon with gas. But this reliection does 
not justify the Governnumt of India in treating with h, auteur the reasonable de- 
mand.s of a ‘ faithful ally’ at such a time as this. If Russia lias any designs on 
India — and who can say she has not ? — how she must be laughing in her sleeve at 
the sight of the British Government alienating its oldest, and truest, and most 
powcrfid ally' ! Again, is internal policy' strengthened by punishment for failure 
(v/i'/c Baroda) when success like tliat at Hyderabad is unrewarded ? The most 
difficult o\' roles has been played to increilible perfection by Sir Salar Jung, but avc 
must not forget that, though he is a man in a thousand, nay in a million, the dynasty 
of Hyderabad produced kirn, not he the dynasty. Nor, by all accounts, is he likely 
to leave the administration of Hyderabad unprovided for. There arc young men 
here formed entirely by him into men of business, and into politicians. And tho.se 
w'ho know Hyderabad and its affairs under his administration arc staggered to 
learn, through the columns of the Times of India., that the Residency people have 
been weakening his hand by coquetting with the opposition party. This statement 
has remained uncontradicted for a week. Can it be true ? Policy which requires 
such support as this is a criticism on itself. 

It is possible tliat the Government may feel it a duty not to hand over Berar, the 
garden of the Nizam’s dominion.s, to the native administration, because it knows little 
or nothing of its working. It is true that no ‘ Administration Reports’ are published 
for the unassigned territories of the Nizarn, but if you wish it I will endeavour 
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to procure reliable statistics on the point. But a better, at least a more practi - 
cal, proof of success is financial credit, and, as you know, the crore of ru|)Gos for th< 
State Railway was raised cliiellyat5, partly at 6 per cent., on the sole guarantee oi 
the Nizam’s Government. There may be a few sceptics ready to say, ‘ Oil ! we admit 
the justice of the claim, but it is barred by time, by a kind of .statute of limitations. 
The Nizam should have claimed it before.’ To these possible objections it is easy to 
say that until the last two or three years the Nizam was not, partly from his out-of- 
the-way position, partly from a certain natural feeling of imxlest distrust in his own 
success, able to see bis way to raising the (juestion. But the objection is worthless 
to start with. Had the British Goveriimeiit of the day ever dreamt that the Nizim, 
who w'as then very much involved in every kind of dilTkudty, would now l)e in a 
position to say ‘ Give me back my temporary cession,’ they W(juld no douht have 
protected themselves by some limitation. This fact, however, remains — they did 
not do so. 

“ It is possible that had the Government lelt more conlident of their own posi- 
tion they might have shown a little more courtesy in their bearing to the Nizam’s 
Minister. At present their stolidity is somewhat suggestive of the London ])oliceman, 
possessed but of one idea, bullying any one who is likely to be easily intimidated, 
cringing to a superior, but above all not a man who will ever listen to argument. 

“ I had forgotten t o say that if it were supposed tliat the restoration of Berar 
were likely to injure the young Nizam in any way the Government of India would 
be justified in opposing the Regents. It cannot be tliat their motive in delay is a 
hope that with English education the baliy-King may ac(jnire very English 
notions, almost Irish in fact, as to 'inenm and Umm." 

Times op India, Novemher 4, 1874. — We have waited patiently for any 
reply, formal or informal, to the well-considered statement relative to the 
intrigues of which Hyderabad has been tlie centre that wo deemed it our 
duty to publish on the 15tli ol last month. The charges set forth were so serious 
that not even the knowledge that they were well within the limits of the facts 
precluded the liope that some attempt would be made tt> break their force by a 
colourable evasion which would at least testify to some lingering regard for political 
character on the |»art of those chieJly concerne<l. lint our expet.tations Jiavc lieen 
deceived. Those implicated liave resolved to act upon the princijile that the least 
said in a bad cause the better, and they liave allowed judgment to go by default. 
The little communiques which used to appear in such out-of-the-way places a few 
months ago for the purpose of misleading the unwary respecting the dilferent jihases 
of l)occan politics iuive disa|)peared lor good, and the elaborate essays which 
snpi'rscded them in a certain conliding journal luive hoen discontinued. A brute 
silence lias succeeded. The faintest attempt has not been made to deny any one 
of tlie facts which wo have specilied ; it is not even alleged that we have hceii guilty 
of exaggeration u))on any single point. We have given amph' time for I he [ire- 
paration and publication of a defence or e.xplaiiation if cither were, fiossiblc. But 
neither was possible, for, as we have said, we designedly umhustated the tiujiil'ide 
of the case, ami we will not alfect any siir|)rise at neither being ofl'ered. None 
could be oflered. It was iini)o.ssibIc to deny that the Foreign Olliee, having 
decided to keep Berar as if it liad been ceded in perpetuil v, Avithoiit .so much as 
discussing the claims put forward by the Nizam’s Governmeut to its restoration, 
thought it seemly to refuse even to rece-ive a remonstramre relative to tlie inju.stice 
of that dcci.sion. And it is espial ly nrtdem’able I hat the Bcsideiit - luaiiilc.stly acting 
under instructions emanating, either ollicially or niioflicially, from (Calcutta —assem- 
bled the nobles of Hyderabad, including those who were notoriously hostile to the 
Regents, and in tlu! most di.stinct tianis informed them that the British Guvewnmoiit 
was dissatisfied with the conduct of the Government of llydcrabail, and called u|K)n 
them to use their intlucuce to prevent the Kegent.s from prosecuting the claims to 
the restoration of the a.ssigned districts. That was a virtual invitation to the 
factions to renew the cabals and conspiracies wliich had., as the llesideiit liimsclf 
has placed on record, rendered tlie position of Sir Salar .Jung almost untenable 
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during the tiroc his steadfast friendship for the British power had earned for hira the 
hostility of every fanatic in Hyderabad. We need not stop to point out the base- 
ness t)f the policy that compelled a resort to such a manoeuvre to stifle claims 
which we must assume it was found impossible honestly to rebut. Even those 
who are responsible for it are unable to say a word in its defence. As to the nobles, 
they })nt but one interpretation on the whole transaction. They looked upon it as 
an intimation from the Foreign Office that the position of llegent was practically 
open to any one of them who would make a bill for British support by guaranteeing 
that if he wore helped into Sir Salar Jung’s place nothing more should be heard of 
the claims of tlie ISizain to Herar. And this view was not confined to the native 
mind. Hyderabad has since tliat time teemed with reports, to which even intelligent 
Europeans have given credence, that the British Government had resolved to stir up 
the nobility to {laralyze the efforts of tlie Regents to recover Berar ; and some go 
so far as to saj' tliat a design was actually rife for changing by British interference 
l)<;rsonnel of tlie Regency and directly displacing Sir Salar Jung himself. If this 
co/i/> d'kat was actually meditated, the fact of the attention of the public being 
diverted to the existence and danger of these disgraceful intrigues will, we may 
feel confident, render the design abortive. 

But w-e ilo not believe tliat the Foreign Office can really entertain such projects 
in their full extent. Even a Calcutta Secretary would feel conscious that they 
were twenty years too late. To stir up the factious nobles, and frighten the Regents 
by the prospect of an infiuity of huniiliations at tlie hands of the British officials, 
and of endless conspiracies hatched by the disaffected with impunity, if not with 
something like protection from the paramount power — such is no doubt tlie extent 
of the design really entertained. And it is quite bad enough in all conscience. It 
is humiliating that such unprincipled mantenvres should be possible under the 
direct government of India by the Crown. It is disastrous that a Native Prince 
should be told, in defiance of tlie spirit of the Queen’s proclamation, that his claims 
to the administration of a province of which he is admittedly the Sovereign should 
not even he discussed, and that his remonstrances against the injustice would not 
be I’ceeivcd. It is disastrous, for wliat must be tbe moral effect not only through- 
out the population of the Deccan, but amongst the Native Princes tliroughont 
India? Tlie Nizam heiiig the leading Native Sovereign in India, all the other 
Native Princes watch our proceedings at his Court with Argus eyes. On one occa- 
sion a I’arliamentary blue-book on Hyderabad affairs was read at an important 
Durbar in Central India before a copy reached tbe Resident of Hyderabad himself. 
There is not a single Native vPrinee who does not feel that our conduct to the 
Nizam is the nieasure of what he has himself to expect at our hands. An act' of 
overt injiisfiee at llyrlerabad spreads uii(;asiness and alarm in the Durbars at 
C/ashnieie, Indore, Gwalior, Puttiala, and li'sser States, most of which have been 
already furnished willi grievances of llieir own by Foreign Office dijiloinacy. The 
Queen’s Proclamation when issued, and for some time after, was regarded as tlie 
Charter of Indian Princes ; hut the faith originally placed in it has been rudely 
shaken by the action of the Political Department. Two of the most solemn 
promises in that Proclamation were, “We shall respect the rights, the dignity, 
and honour of Native Princes as our own and, “ We announce that all treaties 
and engagements maile with Native Princes are by us accepted and will be scrupu- 
lously maintained.’’ We believe it is now no secret in Calcutta that in the very 
face of these solemn pledges the Foreign Department has since had the ternei’ity to 
place on record an official resolution that it holds treaties made lialf a century ago 
to be no longer binding, because India is now possessed of Legislative Councils ! 
IIow is it possible that Native Princes can be expected to liavo confidence in a 
dtqtartnuait avowedly conducted on such principles ? To forfeit our character for 
good faith with tlie Nhitive Princes, and more especially Avith the Government of 
the Nizam, is a political blunder of the most serious kind. “I would sacrifice,” 
said the Duke of Wellington when serving in the Nizam’s territories, “I would 
sacrifice every frontier of India ten times over in order to preserve our credit for 
scrupulous good faith. What is it has brought me through many difficulties 
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both in war and peace? The British good faitli, and nothing else !” The Foreign 
Office has forgotten the value of good faith in its recent dealing’s witli the Hyderabad 
Government- It is a question whether a “ Foreign” Department is the* best adapted 
to the altered circumstances of the time for dealing witli the great feudatories of 
the Empire, By the very nature of the case it is both party and judge in every 
issue that arises between itself and a Native Prince. If it refuses even to discuss 
claims which are of obvious gravity, and resorts to the most reprehensible intrigues, 
to silence, remonstrance, the propriety of transferring controversies between the 
Supreme Government and its feudatories to a tribunal to which all can appeal 
with equal confidence, will have to be considered. 

Madras Mail, November 4, 1874. — The Berar Qmeiwn. — The Prakash^ 
in a long article devoted to the latest pliase of the Berar (|uestion, says : — 

“ Our readers can now judge how far the British Government has any 
right to refuse to return the districts of Berar at any time when demanded, 
if provision is made for the payment of lls. 32,00,000 annually. Tliat it 
holds the districts ‘in trust’ it is unequivocally stated. Who can doubt 
the right of the Nizam’s Government to revoke the trust after fulfilling this 
condition ? That tliere may be no doubt of their being assigned in trust only, 
and not in sovereignty, we may quote a few lines from Mr, Aitchison : — ‘ It was 
the object of the British Government to obtain tlie sovereignty of the As- 
signed Districts, so as to administer them through any agency it pleased ; but to 
this the Nizam could not be prevailed on to consent. Notwithstanding such un- 
disputed facts tending to show tliat the Nizam had only temporarUji placed the 
management only of the districts in the hands of the British Government, how 
could it possibly refuse conscientiously to return them to tlieir rightful Sovereign ? 
The Government would not, it is however now said, discuss the question so long 
as the Nizam was a minor. But is there any reason why it should not now be dis- 
cussed ? Have the Regents no power to revoke the trust given, not on account of 
the minority of the Nizam, but for a different purpose ? AV o can conceive the Bri- 
tish Government interfering with the action of the Regents when it is supposed to 
injure the interests of the Nizam permanently. But in the |)rcscnt instance is there 
any such plea applicable ? On the contrary, in constructing tlie State Railway the 
Government itself did not scruple to advise, and even compel, the Regents to take 
the line through Secunderabad at the loss of a million to the Nizam. The Govern- 
ment of India is now sim])ly trying to postpone the re-cession of the distrit:ts which 
they have always coveted, and wliicli have provided many an Englisliman with a 
high salary. But has conscience and all sense of justice lelt the British Govern- 
ment in India, and with Lord Northbrook at its liead ? The whole affair, however, 
seems to have been conducted by a set of officials ot very doubttul morals.” 


Bombay Gazkttk, November 14 :, 1874. — The Berar Question. — 'I’lie following is 
a letter from “Xanthidion,” dated lOth instant, to tlie Editor of the Bmnhay Gazette: — 
Sib, — 1 trust that you will again allow me space in your columns for a few 
words on the above subject. Since I last wrote to you the Times of Judki li.as 
again attacked the Resident at Hyderabad in language worthy of a second-rate 
Parisian journalist. In Paris such language is used at the risk of suspension, in 
India the press arc, in a way, on honour. Fair criticism is o))en to all ; unre- 
strained ‘ demagoguism’ can only defeat its oljcct, and must, moreover, incur con- 
tempt, The real danger is that many, judging the question solely by the remarks 
of your contemporary, are by each such utterance becoming more and more pre- 
judiced against the Nizam’s claims. 

“ Striving, therefore, to be dispas.sionatc, though admitting myself a supporter 
of the claim, I beg to append to my former letter — in which, as you may remember, 
I ventured to criticize the policy of the present Government on the subject — a sketch 
from nature of the past transactions between the Nizam and the British. The 
Nizam, it is true, stands now in much the same position with regard to territory as 
he did at the end of the last century. But turn to the other side of the account. 
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aii<l we find tliat not once, not twice only, have the British Government had to 
thank tlio Nizam for support. And they rewarded him too, in one instance by the 
present of a part of the coimtry taken from Tippoo, in another by the districts taken 
frinn the Rajah of Berar, and where are these rewards now ? It must be confessed 
with shame that we went hat in hand to the Nizam in our days of difficulty, that while 
with one hand we rewarded we soon after held out the other to take back our gifts, 
and that, having obtained our point about the dismissal of the French, we ‘ let in 
‘ poor Nizzy’ (as he was then (tailed by the officers at Hyderabad) for the main- 
tenance of a force which was never contemplated nor agreed to by him. A ‘ mag- 
‘ niticent job’ is Marshman’s verdict on the establishment of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent, and more than one writer (I will mention only Briggs, and Arnold on Lord 
Dalhousie’s policy) has seen through and stigmatized the ‘ lowering’ treatment 
which has been applied to the unfortunate patient by his English physician. 

“ Wlicn 1 last wrote I had not had the advantage of looking over the second 
blue book (published on the motion again of Sir Fiizroy Kelly on the subject of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts). In it we find Hyderabad letters from the pen of the 
late Colonel Davidson, a mucli less pliant tool than Colonel Low. In his very first 
letter (0th July ’59) he mentions that Colonel Low had allowed the Nizam’s 
Ministers to believe that the districts wotdd be administered at a cost of two annas in 
the rupee, whereas in point of fact the revenues did not cover the expenditure. Colonel 
IjOw had cajoled the Nizam by such promises in Colonel Davidson s hearing. In 
No. 2518 of 1860, Foreign Department, the revenue is stated at 45, the expenditure 
at 47^- lacs, and it is therein admitted that the civil payments (12,|; lacs) are much 
higlier than they would have been under native rule. 4.| lacs had been spent on public 
works, but the (lovernor-General (lid not feel ‘ disposed to charge the Nizam for 
‘ administering a country which really belongs to him (!) more than he would 
‘ liimself have incurred.’ In para. 0 of the same lettesr the Governor-General had 
defined the ‘ fundamental principle’ of tlie treaty of 1853 to be that ‘ so long as 
‘ the Contingent is maintained’ (by these words admitting the possibility of its 
abolition, which is now denied) the British Government shall hold a material 
guarantee for its punctual payment. Now on these two pegs liangs the whole 
question, which is briefly — Can the Contingent be dispensed with ? — Can a 
torial be the (mly material guarantee for its punctual payment ? Lord Salisbury, 
it may be observed, has overlooked this in rashly stating that a ‘ territorial 
‘ guarantee was the main object of the treaty of 1853.’ This ‘ material guarantee’ 
is again alluded to by Lord Canning to the Secretary of Slate, 5th January ’51, 
and in No. 3889 of Foreign Department, 1800, in still plainer language, ‘The 
‘ (jbject of the Government of India in retaining in its hands a part oven of the- 
‘ Assigned Districts’ being therein stated to be ‘simply that it may hold a material 
‘ guarantee lor the performance of article VI. of the treaty of 1853’ (referring to 
the llyderaliad ta>ntingent), and it is added that the Government of India desires 
to hold this territory, as it has hitherto held the whole of the Assigned Districts, 
not in sovereignty, but in trust fur His Highness, so long as the Contingent is kept 
tip and no longer {tin; italics are my own). This was distinctly c.Nplained to the 
Nizam on 2.3rrl July 1800, on which day era-tain proposals were laid hefore him as 
the reward ol Ids br-havionr at the time of the Mutiny. Now some stupid persons 
harl put al)Out a story that it was intended to ineor[)oratc the Btuar districts with 
tilt! province ol Nagpore, in eonsr^quenee of whieli ('olonel Davidson naively admits 
tliat he tailed to ohtaiu ‘the entire possession of or ‘a more eomplete cession of 
‘ these districts.’ The story, as is fretjuenily the ease, was not tar wrong, for Colonel 
Ifavidson had been instructed to ‘feel’ the Nizam on this very transference of the 
managr-meut of the districts to Nagpore, and it is worthy of notice that he so far 
synqiatliizt'd with the Nizam as to speak of the treaty of ’53 as having been 
forcr-d on liim, and to tell the Governor-General that in his opinion no more was to 
be got ol our laitlilui ally. He had, wc must remember, witnessed the objurgations 
and tlu(}a(.s ihen (1853) used in order to induce the late Nizam ‘ to make a perina- 
‘ nent cession, and he was satisfied that his son had inherited all his father’s aversion 
‘ to part witli the Berars, except under certain stipulations,’ and tliis son did carry 
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his point, which was that the surplus revenue, if any, should be paid over to his 
treasury. Poor Colonel Davidson went out of his way (in his 91 of 1860) to 
express his opinion of the relative position of the two Governments. The debt 
idaiined by the Government was 4.‘J lacs, and there was an awkward counter-claim 
amounting to a lac per annum (for arrears for 41 years, 1812-185.‘l) for the surplus 
abkarec funds of Secunderabad and Jaulnah. Not satisfied with this tlefence of the 
Nizam, he proceeded to point out the excessive expenditure on the Contingent, 
taking as his text that ‘11, 12, or 13 lacs had been charged annually to the 
‘ Nizam as the {)ay alone of European oflicers of a (Contingent that now, when 
* nearly as stroiig numerically, we find we can efliciently maintain at a cost altogtsther 
‘ of 26 lacs per annum. The wonder,’ he adds, ‘ is that, instead of owing only 
‘ 43 lacs at the end of 50 years of such a system, our claim did not render the Nizam 
‘ hopelessly insolvent.’ Nor was Colonel Davidson a blind admirer or worsen of the 
Nizam; ho had fears, and expressed them in the same letter, of the result of the 
retransference of the liaichore Doab to the Nizam, and lie modestly compared 
the condition of the peofde under British, and under native rule. Of course lie 
shared the fate of those who give unasked-for opinions, and was duly snubbed, 
partly for saying what he did, partly for not saying so before (letter of Government 
of India No. 5576). ’J'he fears, however, for the Raichore Doab have been since 
admitted groundless, 

“ Such, then, is the case for the Nizam. Not that 1 am content with my advo- 
cacy of it, but 1 feel sure that his only chance lies in obtaining tlie support of the 
unofficial Indian and English public (the official portion being tongue-tied), and as 
his country offers such a field to the merchant, as well as to the miner and Iron- 
founder, I am not without hopes that a statement of facts may carry conviction 
with it, I have not made one statement wdiicli cannot be su))ported by fact. 

“ The one ob.staele to the Nizam’s emancipation is a statute of 37 George III., 
which prevents his raising money from British subjects or Europeans. By this he 
is debarred oven from allowing a joint stock com|)any to work his mines. The 
statute, Lord Salisbury has announced, will be ‘ rigorously enforced’ in the case 
of the Nizam trying to redeem Berar by raising a loan in the English market. It 
was not enforced when it w.as our policy to lot the Nizam get deeper into the mire 
in the transactions with William Palmer and Go., and in the words of a writer in 
the JHnf/ltshman, 4tli November 1851, ‘to go to the devil his own w'ay.’ It 
scorns as if tlie support of public opinion alone could liclp the Nizam to gain, not 
an independent, hut a just, position. As for his Minister, Sir Salar Jmig, while 
'levoting his life to the amelioration of the country, and having heeii ahv.ays ready 
to accept souiul suggestions iVom the Government of India, lie is viewed with 
suspicion on accouiit of his British tendency by nine-tenths of the population. 
iSuccess in this suit would clear himself and his name (his uncle Suraj-ool-Moolk 
was Minister in 185.3) from this unpopnlarify, by strengthening his hand, would 
give him much more lilierty in carrying out reforms, and, what is more important, 
in jiroviding for tlic future administration of Hyderabad. 

“The late Nizam was a very monarch. Education, tlic natural course. 

<if events during a long minority, the tlcvelojimeiil of trade, and fhe gniwth of a 
idass whose interests arc involved in peace, order, and good government, must 
surely combine to render Ilis (iresent Highness’s reign a monarchy /anttad, if not 
constitutionally, by consideration for the wadfare of the country.” 

77(0 “ Ti/nes of Indid' oad the Herar 
it iSccuuderabad writes as ledlow's : — 

; to the more intelligent portion of tin; 
community of this part of the country has been found in the fuss and fury your 
resjiected coulemporary the Times of India has been making over some kind of 
‘mare’s nest’ it has discovered somewhere between Hyderabad and Berar and 
the Foreign Office, Galeutta. On one or two occasions lately the public have leeti 
favoured with loading articles regarding this discovery, and it is really difficult to 
<ietermine‘ wliether the amusement so caused is to be accounted for by a kiml of 


Madkas Maii., November 16, 1871. — 
Question . — A well-informed correspondent a 
“ A considerable amount of amusement 
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temporary insanity on the part of your contemporary, or to a total ignorance of the 
natural history of the animal whose ‘ nest’ he imagines he lias discovered. If it 
is the former I sincerely regret the malady that has overtaken him, and trust that 
in a short time, by judicious treatment, the present mental aberration will be cured 
and your contemporary restored to his sound mind and sober senses. If it be the 
latter, f /s., a total ignorance of the true facts of the case of which he is sjjcaking, 
we will continue to enjoy the joke, and trust he will favour us with a few more 
articles like those we have been treated to of late regarding ‘ the British Govern- 
ment and the Bcrar cpiestion.’ But it is a very serious thing when a journal like, 
the Times of India lays itself open to either of the above suspicions, and when a 
paper which professes to be the guide of public opinion misrepresents facts and 
contorts history to suit its own jnirposes. 

“ 'rhe first article worth notice appeared as far back as the 28th September, 
and it was intended to be partly a reply to some statements of the Pioneer on the 
Berar question, and partly an attemj)t to prove that the ‘ financial embarrassments 
in which the Hyderabad State was at one time involved’ were not at all owing to 
the maladministration and wasteful extravagance of the Nizam and his ministers 
and advi.sers for the time being, but ‘ were directly caused by the British Govern- 
ment itself.’ It would be simply showing the same kind of mental aberration as 
your contemporary is suft'ering from to attempt to discuss this point with him, as it 
is known to every schoolboy who has progi’cssed in his education beyond the third 
form that according to all liistory the very reverse is the case. The second article, 
which appeared on the loth October, commences with two or three startling 
sentences about ‘ grave political com[)lication8 at Hyderabad,’ ‘ information of a 
very startling character relative to the action of the British authorities,’ and such- 
like sensational announcements, which it appears from the writer’s own statement 
he had been ‘ corking up’ and keeping hid from the public until such time as lie 
could prepare a suflicieutly sensational misrepresentation of the true facts of the 
case, and cast them as a kind of firebrand into tlio midst of the city of Hyderabad 
through the columns of the Times of India. But, fortunately enougli, this little 
game of his had much of the hlaze taken out of it by the straightforward action of 
the editor of the rival paper, the Bombay Qatettc, who, Avhile visiting Hyderabad 
at the opening of tlie State Railway, learned, 1 have no doubt on the very best 
authority, that ‘ the Government of India had definitely refused to discuss the 
Berar question during the minority of the Nizam,’ and he at once telcgraiihed this 
information to his own journal, and it became public news the very next morning. 
Before making the decision of the Government of India known to the public it was 
necessary to announce the same officially and openly to tlie Hyderabad Court, and 
a durbar liaving been called, the decision of the Supreme Government was, in the 
usual way, communicated to the regents and other nobh^s present. But this open 
and straightforward way of announcing a fact which in a short time tlie wliolo 
world would know is represented by the Times of India as follows : — ‘ Pointing 
bis finger at Sir Salar Jung and the Nawab Shurns-ool-Oomrah, the co-regent, the 
Resident stated that they had been repeatedly urging the claims of the Nizam to 
the Berars, but that the British Government was displeased at the prosecution of 
these claims. . . . And as if to lower the authority of Sir Salar Jung and his 

co-regent in the eyes of the nobles, he added, if furtlier remonstrances were sub- 
mitted by the regents they would not be received by the British, Government.’ A 
more ingenious ‘ mosaic’ of fact and fiction lias seldom been seen. And it is the 
small portion of fact side by side with the greater ainomit of fiction which gives the 
sentences quoted above an apiiearance of truthfulness to tlie unwary public, who 
have not the opportunity of knowing the true facts of the case. But for ono 
moment to imagine that the British Resident would deliberately seek ‘ to lower 
the authority of Sir Salar Jung and his co-regent in the eyes of the nobles’ is a 
statement not only false in itself, but too absurd to be believed ; and the editor of 
the Tmes of India, if he expects the public to have any confidence in his judgment 
and discrimination, should have been more cautious and made fuller inquiries before 
admitting it into his columns. But the last article, which appeared on the 4th 
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iustaut, is* worse than the first, and second too. At its cornraen cement it is a kind 
of over the melancholy fact that no notice either ‘formal or informal had 
been taken of the well-considered statement relative to tlie iatrif^ues of which 
Hyderabad ha« been the centre that we deemed it our duty to j)ubUsh on the 15th 
of last month.’ If the writer had only confined himself to this mourning and 
lamentation over his own insignificance, and tlie wisdom of the pidilic press in 
giving no heed to his rash, injudicious, and garbled statements, he might still have 
been left to himself and his ‘ miserable comforters.’ But before the close of the 
article statements are made so utterly opposed to truth that they are sug<^estlve of 
nothing but sedition, insurrection, and anarchy amongst the nobles of the Hydera- 
bad State. Thus, for instance, we read, ‘ As to the nobles, they put but out? 
interpretation on the whole transaction. They look upon it as an intimation from 
the Foreign Ofiice that the position of regent was practically open to any one of 
them who would make a bid for British support by guaranteeing tliat if he Avas 
helped into Sir Salar Jung’s place nothing more shotdd be heard of the claims of 
the Nizam to Bcrar.’ Again, almost the very next sentence or so, we read, 
‘ Hyderabad has since that time teemed with reports, to which even intelligent 
Europeans have given credence that the British Government had resolved to stir 
up the nobility to paralyze the efforts of the regents to recover Berar ; and some 
go so far as to say that a design was actually rife for changing by Britisli interfer- 
ence the personnel of the regency, and directly displacing 8ir Salar Jung himself.’ 
Again we read, ‘ To stir up the factious nobles and frighten the regents by the 
prospect of an infinity of humiliations at the hands of British officials, and endless 
conspiracies hatched by the disaffected with impunity, if not with something like 
protection from the paramount power, such is no doubt the extent of the design really 
entertained.’ When statements like these occur in tlie leading columns of a hitherto 
trustworthy and popular journal, the public naturally conclude the editor would he 
careful before passing such assertions, and, reasonably enougli in the absence of 
more correct information, they imagine they must he true. But 1 think I 
can testify that not one of the above statements is true, and that sucli base 
designs never entered the head of one of the noble, s till they were put there when 
the articles in question were translated to them by their moonshees for 
their information. If the Berar question is to be disiaissed by the Times 
of India in this wild, insane way, speaking of ‘ factions,’ ‘ intrigues of the 
British Government,’ ‘conspiracies,’ ‘stirring up the nobles to paralyze tlie elTorts 
of the regents,’ and sucli-like choice cxjiressions, without even once entering into 
the true merits of the case, the public will soon come to estimate tluj'statements, on 
this subject at least, at their true worth. Tlie several articles on this matter that 
have apjiearcd in that journal liave been so hitter, partial, and ill-judgc<l that a dis- 
criminating public have naturally enough inquired what could have produceil the 
ill-fceliug and blind, bitter animosity towanl tlie British Goveniment in that hitherto 
loyal and patriotic paper. And it turns out that ‘ Hyderabad is teeming Avith 
reports’ (more trustAvorthy in tliis case than in others already referred to) that tlie 
editor’s pen never touched the pajier on which the articles in question w'ere wrilteu 
excey)t to make the necessary corrections before sending the MS. to tiie [ness ; and 
the real author is susjicctcd to ho a person now living in tlie sulnirbs of llydeiahad, 
who formerly held a prominent po.sitioii here, tliough in a [nuvate capacity, hut was 
summarily dismissed from his appoiiitmiint for reasons that must have Ijeen venj 
satisfactory to his employers before tliey took so decided a step. Subsequently to 
this a cause occurred for iiis bitterest animosity being stirred up against the British 
Government. Such being the antecedents of tlie reported autlior of the articles 
under notice, ‘ hence tliese tears.’ I’lie writer of the artiides has not scrupled 
to avail himself of .all the rumours about llydeivibad, real or imagined, that suited 
his own purpose, and I think it is well the public should be ]mt in po.ssession of 
one at least of the rumours on the other side, that they may he better able to 
determine for themselves whether the ‘ conspiracies,’ ‘ intrigues,’ ‘ disaffection 
of the nobles,’ ‘ lowering of Sir Salar Jung’s influence and character,’ liave (heir 
origin in the action of the British Government or in the writer’s ow'u fertile bruin. 
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And if many more articles of a like character are allowed to appear both Sir Salar 
Jung and the Times of India will have reasoTj to cry, ‘ Save me from my friends.' 

“ Into the merits of the Berar question it would be altogether out of place to 
enter fully in a letter like this. But, to my thinking, for tlie British Government 
in present circumstances to make over the Berars in the way the Times of India 
suggests would be simply tantamount to a breach of faith and trust on their part. 
As your readers are all aware, the Berars are held by the British Government in 
trust for the Ni/ain for certain specific purposes, and cliiefly for the purpose of 
securing regular payment of that body of troops known as the ‘ Hyderabad Contin- 
gent and when the.se claims have been met, and the expense of managing the 
district has been covered, the surplus amount is handed over to the Nizam’s treasury. 
The British Government are not enriched one rupee by tlie })ossession of the 
Berars, and in no way whatever are they directly benefited by them ; but the 
Berar districts liave been benefited and vastly improved by our administration, and 
the Hyderabad treasury has been enriched by lakhs upon lakhs of rupees, which have 
been lianded over to the Nizam after paying the Contingent and other claims and 
covering the expense of administration. The British Government undertook this 
trust from the predecessor of the present Nizam, wlio is now a minor, and it would 
show a total want of fidelity to that trust were they to renounce their obligation until 
such time as the person on whose belialf they now administer these districts is of 
age, when he will be legally qualified to relievo them from their obligations. In 
such circumstances it is not sufficient to declare that Sir Salar Jung is prepared to 
deposit an amount of money in tlie hands of Government the interest of wliicli 
sum would be sullicient to secure tiie regular payment of tlie Contingent. As the 
paramount power we are bound to have the Avclfare of all the protected States at 
heart, and to promote their interests as far as possible. So that even supposing 
the British Govei'iiment could at tliis moment honourably resile from the trust com- 
mitted to them, there is still another question belund that, which is — would it be 
for the benetit of tlie districts, the welfare of the Hyderabad State, and the intiirest 
of the young Nizam, that they should do anything of the kind ? No floubt 
the paramount power has perfect confidence in Sir Salar Jung, and they 
appreciate highly the w'ise, judicious, and enlightened administrative abili- 
ties he has shown during tlie long period he has held the office of Minister. 
But Sir Salar Jung is not immortal, and were he removed, or in any way 
disabled from performing the active duties of ids office, who is there about the 
Court of Hyderabad wfio could administer the affairs of the Berars with as much 
profit and benefit to the Nizam as is now done under British management? There 
is not one. And were the British Government now to withdraw from their trust, 
without doubt, in a very short time, the districts would be back to the condition 
they were in before they came under our care. And surely it would bo not only 
a grave political blunder, but a heinous breach of tru.st, if we had to confess to the 
Nizam when he came of age that we had wilfully resiled from a trust we volun- 
tarily entered into with his predecessor, tliat the depreciation of the Berar revenue 
was owing altogetlier to our withdrawing from that trust, and that we had no 
better reason to offer for our withdrawing from that trust than a weak, sentimental 
kind of feeling of gratitude for the loyalty of Sir Salar Jung at a period so far back 
as about the year 1874. In matters of this kind I liave not tlie sliglite.st doulit the 
public will realize tJiat right and duty and common sense must have the precedence 
of sentiment.” 

Times of India, Novemher 19, 1874. — In an article In our issue of the 4th inst. 
relative to the action of the Foreign Office in the case of Hyderabad we mentioned, 
as a fact illustrative of the existing policy of that department towards Native 
States in general, tliat it had placed on record an official resolution tliat treaties 
made with Native Princes half a century ago were no longer binding, because India 
now lias Ijogislativo Councils ! Tliat official resolution was, we declared, a direct 
contravention of the Queen’s Proclamation issued in 1858, and we asked how it was 
j)Os.sible that Native Princes could liave confidence in a department avowedly 
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cotulucted on’ such principles. Wo are not at all surprised to find th.at both 
our Allahabad and Calcuttii semi-official contemporaries have taken the liberty to 
doubt the correctness of tJiat statement. An incredulity which does credit to tlieir 
sense of political morality has even urged them to assert that in making the 
allegation in question wo were simply writing “an absurdity.” We accord them 
full credit for the sense of justice and instinctive apiweciatiou of the limits that 
lionourable dealing should impose on the Foreign Office, which prompted them to 
doubt our declaration rather than believe that the department which they love had 
been guilty of the conduct imputed to it. Nevertheless — and we say it with regret 
— the fact will be found to be as we have stated it. Will cither of the contem- 
poraries to which we refer try a little experiment ? They know the way — unless 
they are greatly belied — to the closet as well as to the heart of the Foreign Oflice ; 
will they ascertain whether they can elicit a denial of this fact, that about the 
time when the Government of India wjrs exerting itself to g(5t the Secretary of 
State’s sanction to the appropriation of Mysore a resolution of the exact sub.stance 
we have stated was formally recorded ? Our contemporaries find it impossible to 
believe that such a resolution exists. It is not our fault if the Foreign Ollico is 
capable of going to greater length.s in its dealings with Native Princes than even 
the most case-hardened momber.s of the scmi-ofiicial press deem possible. 

Times op India, November 24, 1874. — Tlio silence which suddenly fell 
upon the semi-official ajiologists of the manoeuvres at Hyderabad after our lirst 
references to the subject lias at length been broken. I'lio policy of saying nothing 
when nothing satisfactory (;ould bo sfiid had its advantages, but it also had its 
incotivenicjices and it lias been abandoned. The Madras Mail has been favoureil 
with a C(jmmun{qu6^ nearly two columns long, devoted to the “ Times of India and 
the Bcrar question.” It is disappointing indeed to find that the Times of India 
occupies so much of the writer’s thoughts that he throws no new light whatever 
on the Berar question ; but vve must not be too exacting upon an opponent who is 
making his' first attempt at amendment. I’lic silence hitherto maintained was dis- 
creditable, and we are glad that it has come to an end — no matter iiow. 4’he yard 
and a half of big type in our Madras contemporary might have been put to better 
use, yet we are charitable enough to acknowhslge that tlie resolution to discuss the 
matter, however violently or hysterically, is indicative of a growing sense of the 
claims of public opinion, hitherto somewhat inqmdently ignored. Wo are glad, 
too, that the journal to whose generosity the official scrilie h.as had recourse in the 
emergency has volunteered two statements — in two lines — vouching for his re- 
spectability and the fact that ho belongs to an unsuspected neighbourhood. He is, 
.says our conteniiiorary, “ a well-informed corres|)ondont at Secunderabad.” If we 
had not this assurance wo might liave been induced by the internal evidence pre- 
sented in the letter itself to believe that he was not well informed and <lid not 
write from Secunderabad. But wo will not look too closely. This statement, 
rightly understood is a parable, conveying to the wise the information that tin; 
semi-official writer is never much further from the truth than Secunderabad is from 
Hyderabad. 

Turning, then, from the question of who the writer is, to the more important 
one of what he says, we find that apart from the most marvellous abuse of ourselves 
ho really has nothing whatever to say. In the couple of columns which he nearly 
fills he never even by chance adds to the stock of public information ujiou Hyderabad 
politics. But he assaults us with wonderful elan. He asserts that wo prepared a 
sensational misrepresentation offacts and then cast them as a firebrand into the midst 
of the city of Hyderabad. In connection with this singular statement we are given 
anotlier which enables us to judge of the bona fdes of the writer — provided he be 
indeed “ well informed.” Ho says that the straightforward action of the editor 
of another Bombay paper fortunately destroyed the effect of the firebrand we had 
so wantonly prepared, Ity telegraphing the fact — “ learned on the very best autho- 
rity” — that “ the Government of India had definitely refused to discuss the Berai 
((uestiou during the rninoritjf of the Nizam." Now the editor of the ]»ap< r in 
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question did not telegraph the all-important words which we have italicized, and 
which the semi-official writer deliberately inserts in his version of the telegram sent 
“ on the best authority.” Why were they not included in it when originally sent ? 
Why are they included in it now when it is the object of our anonymous critic to 
make out a case in favour of the official coterie ? Is he “ well-informed” enough 
to understand the importance and signilicance of the first omission? We need not 
.stop to inquire. But when charging us with a desire to cast a firebrand into Hyderabad 
he might well have been induced to pause, if he had observed that it was we who 
gave full prominence to the fact that the discussioji of the Berar question was alleged 
to be closed “ during the minority of the Nizam,” and not definitively. We actu- 
ally were in advance of the Residency officials themselves in the desire to minimise 
the effect of the false step they had been so unfortunate as to make. We were fully 
aware of all the facts long before the telegram sent “ on the best authority” made 
mention of any part of them. But we were determined that no ground should be 
given for the accusation, now so rashly made, that Ave contributed to the complica- 
tions for wdiich the tortuous policy of the Foreign Office Avas clearly responsible. 

Our readers Avill recollect the statement which Ave published on the 15th ult. 
as to Avhat actually occurred Avheu the Resident, acting on instructions of which 
we can only guess the source and the nature, suinmoued to the Residency, contrary 
to all usage, nobles hitherto never consulted in alfairs of state, and made knoAvn 
to them Avhat he declared to be the final decision of the British Government on 
the Berar question. Hero is the semi-official glozc on that statement, in AA'hich 
Ave kept Avell Avithin the limit of the facts, as Ave can make clear if the necessity 
should arise : “ Before making the decision of the Government of India known 

to the public,” says the writer in the Madras Mail^ “ it was necessary to announce 
the .same oflicially and openly to the Hyderabad (!omt, and a Durbar having been 
called, the decision of the Siq>renie Goverrunent was, in the usual xcay, communi- 
cated to the regents and other nobles present. But this open and straightforward 
Avay of announcing a fact, Avhich in a short time tlu; Avbole Avorld Avould knoAV, is 
represented by the Times of India as folloAvs : — ‘rointing his linger at Sir Salar 
Jung and the Nawal) Sliums-ool-Oomrah, the co-regent, tlie Resident stated that 
they had been repeatedly urging the claims of the Nizam to the Berars, but that 
the British Government Avas (lispleased at the })rosecution of these claims. . . 

And, as if to loAver the authority of Sir Salar thing and his co-regent in the eyes of 
the nobles, be added, if fm tlior renionsfrances Avere submitted by the rogentii, tliey 
would not be received liy tlic Britisli Government.’ A more ingenious ‘ mo.saic’ 
of fact and fiction has seldom been seen. And it is the small portion of fact side 
by side Avith the greater amount of fiction whii'h gives the sentences quoted above 
an appearance of truthfulness to tlio unwary public, avIio have not the opportunity of 
knowing the true facts of tlie case.” J'he writer quotes two sentences only of our 
resnmi of Avliat took placid, and tlicn afl’ects to find in them a “ mosaic” of fact aiul 
fiction. Will he leave olf diplomatic fencing and state categorically — in another 
two columns, or even in four — wliether it is true, yes or no, tluvt the Resident sum- 
moned nobles to tlie Re.sidoiicy wlio Averc notoriously hostile to the Regent Sir 
Salar Jung because of liis well-known sympatliy with the British PoA\'er ; Avhetlier 
the Re.sident did not do tliis in tlie face of his own recorded ojiinion that if those 
nobles were invited to the Residency, or soon by the Resident, their cabals against 
Sir Salar Jung Avonld render his position as Minister and Regent untenable ; Avhether, 
having got tliose disafieeted nobles to the Residency, Avithout giving tlio slightest 
intimation to the Regents that anything more than an ordinary breakfast Avas to be 
discussed, he did not in the most marked and formal manner state to the nobles as- 
sembled that the British Government was dissatisfied Avith the conduct of the Regents 
in urging the claims of the Nizam to Berar ; that the Government Avould look to 
those nobles to use their influence to prevent the Regents from continuing to 
press those clairn.s ; and, finally, Avhether he did not state that if the Regents wrote 
to the British Governineut again on tlie subject the letters Avouldnot be received ? 
Did the Resident assemble the nobles as aa’c have stated ? Did he address to them 
a locution even more humiliating to the Regents than the Avords Ave have set 
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down ? If he did, let not a presumptuous apologist by stringing together a 
multitude of abusive epithets seek to mislead public opinion as to the 
fact. It may not be safe to push us to the proof, We re.assert the literal correct- 
ness of our original statement ; we never made any witli such plenitude and 
variety of evidence. So anxious were we to remain well within the boundary of 
the truth that wherever it appeared to us that two constructions were possible, 
the one more and the other less favourable to the officials, we always preferred the 
former and passed over the latter. Thus it was we stated that the “ decision,” 
the announcement of which was made the occasion of a manmiivie derogatory to 
the British character, had reference only to the period ol' the Nizam's minority, 
though we knew that a different interpretation might have been put upon the 
words employed — as “ the best authority” itself conceived when dictating the 
telegram to which our critic refers, and to which he so significantly adds. 

The ingenious writer — before going on to give his own view of the right 
ground to take in justification of the refusal to discuss the Berar claims, tuirnely, 
that the re-cession of the Berars to the Nizam would seriously cornpronuse Mis 
Highness’s interests ! — stoj)S to assign the authorship of our articles on tliis subject 
and to state his conviction that they are prompted by a blind, bitter animositv' 
toward the British Government. He is as egregiously mistaken on the first point 
as he is upon the second. We are not in the habit of allowing subjects of the 
first importance to be dealt with by amateurs, and we have not done so in this 
case. The good sense of the rule is rendered only the more apparent by the 
proof Avhich this “ well-informed correspondent at Secunderabad” gives us of the 
mischief that flows from letting persons without special training, and with nothing 
but wild political excitement to direct them, meddle with pen and ink. We need 
not say that in commenting on the discreditable features of this Hyderabad 
imbroglio we have not been influenced by feelings of hostility to the Britisli 
Government. We have been grieved that it should have suffered itself to be 
entrapped into a policy the dark shades of which wei’e not perceived, and we. 
desired to warn it, while there was yet time, tliat the tortuous patli on which it 
liad entered unawares could lead to no good or honourable end. Wo liavc the 
same confidence in the value of the British reputation for good faith that the Duke 
of Wellington had ; and just as he would have sacrificed every frontier of India 
to preserve that good name untarnished, so would we be Avilling, if necessary, to 
restore Berar, so that our honour might remain unsullied. But our “ Secundcr.i- 
bad” critic is in error as to the real point of our contention wlicn he writes tl):it; 

to make over the Berars in the way the Timea of India suggests Avould le; 
simply tantamount to a breach of faith and trust on our part” — a declaration 
unmatched for effrontery since Tartuffo maintained that it would ho against the 
interests of religion for liitn, a saint, to restore the property out of which he hud 
cheated the rightful owner. We never suggested that Berar should be made ovi;r 
to the Nizam. All we have said is that it appears on the fact of tlic matter tljar, 
the Nizam has a claim to its restitution, and that such claim should be discirsse'i. 
and not stifled. The question of right we have never prejudged ; we have oiiiy 
demanded that it should be fairly heard. 

Bombay Gazetce, November 20, 1874. — We have dehayed for a long tinu. 
accepting the friendly challenge thrown out to us by our able coi'rcspoudeni, 
” Xarithidiou” to discuss with him the merits of tlie Berar question. But it seernevl 
to us that we need not be in a hurry in the matter. We do not indeed believe: 
that the discussion of an important political question of this kind can be stopiied 
by an arbitrary decree of Lord Salisbury, who forgets occasionally tlie awful 
warning M. Rouher’s example gives to politicians who think public opinion cei: 
be stamped out. It was but a year before the outbre-ak of the German war who; 
Napoleon the Third’s all-powerful Minister met the prayer of Italy to be allowi ■! 
to take possession of Rome with an itn[»erious jamaia .'—and the war had i ci 
lasted two months befoi'c M. Rouher was in exile and Victor Emanuel was li 
Rome ; although, therefore, putting one’s foot down in the resolute way I .> nl 
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Salisbury has done, in the despatch in which he perenriptorily refuses to listen to 
arguments in favour of the restoration of Berar to the Nizam, may carry with it 
an appearance of strength, we cannot accept such an answer as final, or suppose 
that the India Office will not vdtimately be compelled to let the question bo 
fairly argued out. But it is doubtful if anything can be settled with regard to 
the fate of the disputed districts till the young Nizam comes of age, as much will 
depend on that prince’s character ; so that we did not consider it indis})ensablo to 
write on the subject Avithout a day’s delay. We propose, however, now to state 
briefly and temperately the conclusion Ave have come after to an attentive study of 
the literature bearing upon the relation between the British Government and the 
State of Hyderabad during the last hundred years. 

We Avould remark, first of all, that the partizans of the Nizam have, almost 
Avithout exception, misconceived completely the position occupied by His Highness 
under the treaties of 185.3 and 1860. Even “ Xanthidion” cannot have read those 
treaties carefully, or he Avould not have fallen into the common error of asserting 
that the maintenance of the Hyderabad Contingent — for the payment of which 
force Berar was assigned to the British Government — is optional with the Nizam. 
We have heard it said that Sir Salar Jung could, if he chose, require the British 
Government to disband the Contingent at a day’s notice, and so do away with the 
only valid excuse for the retention of Berar. But the Nizam’s Government 
possesses no such poAver. In Article 7 of the treaty of 185.3 we read these 
Avords : — “ The present Hyderabad Contingent, which is to be maintained at all 
“ times {whether in peace or tear)^ is accepted as an equivalent for the larger body 
“ of troops specified in the tre,aty of 1800 to be furnished by the Nizam’s Govern- 
“ ment in time of Avar.” It may be said that the phrase “ at all times" in the 
clause Ave have italicized does not mean for all time to come, btit is, Avhen taken 
along Avith the explanatory gloss in brackets, open to the construction fliat it 
merely provides for the maintenance of the Contingent at a uniform strength in 
peace as Avell as in Avar. Such a stipulation, it may be contended, does not impair 
the Nizam’s right to do away Avith the Contingent altogether. But let us see 
Avhat this Contingent is. “ Xanthidion” describes it, after Mr. Marshman, as a 
magnificent job ; and other writers have accused the British Government of 
creating the force for the mere purpose of plundering the Nizam and bringing 
him down to a state of lielplcss dependence on his poAverful ally. But the origin 
of the force is perfectly clear to any one Avho takes the troiible to read the text of 
the treaties between the two Governments. Wlien, toAvards the close of last 
century. Lord Wellesley, in the execution of his grand design for driving the 
French out of India, took under his protection the NizJim, then reduced by the 
Mahrattas to the lowest state of Avretchedness, AAffiat is knoAvn as the Subsidiary 
Force Avas formed under British officers to keep the State of Hyderabad in order. 
To p.ay for this force tlie Niz.am ceded the districts .allotted him out of the spoils 
of Tippoo Sultan. His Highness, hoAvever, did not feel himself safe from his 
enemie.s Avithout an absolute and perpetual guarantee of his independence from 
the British Government ; ami this Lord Wellesley, by the treaty of 1800, 
granted him, exacting trorn him, hoAvever, in return a pledge that whenever war 
broke out His Highness should send into the field not only the Subsidiary Force, 
but .also “ 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse of His Highness’s OAvn troops,” Avith 
artillery and stores, and should likcAvise “ employ every further effort in his 
“ poAver for the purpose of bringing into the field as speedily as possible the Avhole 
“ force Avhich he may be able to supply from his dominions.” Here, then, Avas a 
distinct and perpetmal obligation imposed iipon the Nizam to have always in readi- 
ness for AA’ar a Contingent (in addition to the Subsidiary Force) of 15,000 men, 
and also to place all tlie military resources of his State at the disposal of the 
British Government. The opportunity soon arose for giving effect to this treaty. 
War Avas declared in 1803 against Seindiaand the Raja of Berar, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley began the campaign Avhich Avas to be rendered memorable by the 
victories of Assaye and Argaum. In conformity Avith the treaty of 1800, the 
whole of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, consisting of 8,300 men, accompanied 
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by a contingent of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry, under Colonel Stevenson, ' 
marched to co-operate with Sir A. Wellesley. This force, though it had no 
part in the battle of Assaye, did good service in the campaign ; but the 
Nizam could not be persuaded to increase it as the treaty bound him to do, 
and his Government behaved on the whole very badly, showing an indifference 
which drew from the British General the remark that “ no sooner has a 
“ native prince concluded a treaty with us than he thinks all he has to do is to 
go to sleep while we fight his battles for him.” Nevertheless, as the reward 
of his half-hearted co-operation, the Nizam obtained from the victors tiie gift of 
Berar ; and it was thus that only seventy years ago what some writers are pleased 
to call the Nizam’s ancestral domain came into the possession of the mlcr of 
Hyderabad. The same writers are virtuously indignant with the British Govern- 
ment for compelling the Nizam to keep up in one form or another, after he had 
won Berar, the Contingent by means of which he had won it. They do not allege 
that the British Government ever violated its pledge to give the Nizam perfect 
security against all enemies, foreign or domestic ; but they think it very hard 
that a prince, thus guaranteed against conquest and rebellion, and with his 
dominion enlarged by the annexation of some of the richest districts in India, 
should be expected to contribute, by the regular payment of a Contingent, towards 
the general defence of the Indian Empme. The British Government thought 
differently ; and when the Nizam could not pay the troops regularly it forced him 
to assign territory out of the revenues of which it could pay them itself. It took 
over, therefiwe, in 1853, the management of that province of Berar which it had 
presented to the Nizam half a century before. At the same time, the Britisli 
Government accepted the Contingent (of .5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
four field batteries of artillery) “ as an equivalent for the larger body of troops 
“ specified in the treaty of 1800,” and formally released the Nizam from the still 
more extensive military obligations imposed upon him by that treaty. This 
hi.storical summary must convince any impartial reader that the Nizam cannot do 
away with the Contingent. The engagement to maintain it, contracted in 18.53, 
and reaffirmed in 18(50, was accepted in lieu of a far more onerotis engagement 
which was to be binding in perpetuity on the State of Hyderabad ; .and tlie new 
engagement, therefore, must be perpetual also, or must last at all events as long 
as the British guarantee for the independence of Hyderahad. But the Nizam 
might revert to the obligations of the trejity of 18()0 ? He might ; but wdnit 
security would our Gov'ernment have for the performance of those obligations unless 
he always kept on foot a perfectly disciplined and equipped army ready to take 
the field ? This, however, would only be the Contingent under another name ; 
and the old round of difficulties would have to be again faced and overcome. 

We take it, then, that the Contingent must be maintained, and that the 
Nizam’s Government must provide substantial security for its punctual payment. 
The treaty of 1853 gives the British Government snch .security in the form of an 
assignment of territory ; and Lord Salisbury now insists that none but a tei'ri- 
torial guarantee can be accepted .as satisfactory. V/e agree with “ Xanthidion” in 
the opinion that the text of the treaty only describes the .assignment as made in 
default of other means of paying the troops ; and that, if these means be now 
forthcoming, the Nizam, who has never parted with the sovereignty of Berar, 
may be justified in asking the British Government to accept a payment in cash 
and let him have his land back ag.ain. But, as the British Government cannot 
throw off its responsibility to preserve peace and order in the Nizam’s dominions, it is 
bound to inquire how His Highness can have obtained possession of the eight 
millions sterling or so required as the redemjfiion money of Berar. It cannot take 
the money and cry quits, resolving to have nothing more to do with its impro- 
vident debtor, and not troubling itself what m.ay become of him. The twe States 
are indissolubly connected, and the relationship is of such a kind that the British 
Government could not suffer its ally to mortgage the revenues of Berar to private 
speculators in order that the Nizam’s Government might enjoy the gratificati<)n of 
calling the country its own again. Our Government must, for its own sake, look to 
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consequences. It had to step in once before to rescue a Nizam from the embarrass- 
ments brought on by his dealings with William Palmer & Co., and one or two of 
the wirepullers who have been most busily engaged in agitating the Berar question 
are notoriously eager to play over again the great game of speculation in Hydera- 
bad. Before consenting to the revision of the treaty of 1853 the British Govern- 
ment ought therefore to be satisfied that there is no danger of the revenues being 
farmed, and the ryots rendered miserable and discontented, in order to satisfy the 
greed of enterprising capitalists. Sir Salar Jung is perhaps persuaded that he 
can repay the loan gradually out of surplus revenue without oppressing the people; 
but how can he answer for the future conduct of the boy who will some day be 
his Sovereign ? It is probably considerations of this sort which have led the 
Government of India and the Secretar}’’ of State to say they will not discuss with 
Sir Salar Jung the question of restoring Bei’ar to the Nizam. Perhaps the Nizam’s 
Minister may have been justified in taking offence at the way in which the Resi- 
dent, Mr. Saunders, communicated this decision to him, in the presence of a 
number of the nobility of Hyderabad ; but is it not fair to assume that the Resident 
invited these nobles to attend on the occasion not for the sake of wounding the 
pride of Sir Salar Jung, but because it had been supposed that the Minister would 
never have preferred the claim to Berar with such earnestness but for being con- 
stantly assailed with the taunts and remonstrances of nobles who dislike the 
English alliance ? To tell these malcontents that Sir Salar Jung had used his 
titmost efforts to get Berar back, even at the risk of quarrelling with the British 
Government, was one mode of silencing their clamour. 

Times of India, December 1874. — A Bombay contemporary, when dealing 
the other day for the first time with the Berar que.stion, which has been so promi- 
nently before the public for some time past, very candidly avowed that the attempt 
of the Foreign Ofiice to stifle discussion on the subject was quite indefensible. As 
that has been the main point which we have sought to e.stablish tlironghout the 
controversy, we accept with pleasure this declaration from a quarter usually so 
hostile. But it is quite evident that, with the best will in the world to state im- 
partially the position of the different parties interested in the past and future of 
Berar, the writer in the journal in question labours under serious misconceptions 
which have led him unwittingly to distort the Avhole aspect of the case. We are 
far from insinuating that this unfortunate result of a surfeit of Blue Book ill 
digested was due in the slightest degree to any desire to misrepresent the matters 
in dispute. The same writei’, when incidentally alluding, in October last, to the 
conduct pursued towards Sir Salar Jung at the celebrated breakfast durbar in the 
Hyderabad Residenc)', anticipated our strictures by denouncing the whole proceed- 
ing as an insult to the Regent. The indignation which he expressed on that 
occasion may be accepted as a sufficient guarantee of his good faith, and it is but 
due to him to give prominence to a paragraph Avhich in the middle of a special 
correspondent’s letter dc omnibus rebus easily escaped the public eye. Here it 
is : — “ This is not the place for me to discuss the policy of the line of action 
recently adopted, by order of Lord Salisbury, towards Sir Salar Jung, in con- 
sequence of that Minister’s expressed desire to |)ay off the mortgage on Berar, and 
recover for his Sovereign freedom of action in the government of his own domi- 
nions. But it ought to be generally known that the British Government has come 
to the brink of an absolute rupture with Salar Jung ; and the extraordinary 
conduct of the Resident, who recently invited a number of Hyderabad nobles to 
breakfast and asked them to use their influence with the Minister to induce him 
not to press the demand for Berar, can hardly be regarded as anything but a 
dire(,t insult to the Minister, who, whatever may be said about the merits of the 
Berar case, has certainly deserved better of the Paramount Power than any other 
native of India.” The writer of this very emphatic condemnation of the conduct 
which so shocked every impartial mind in India cannot be lightly supposed to 
wish to make out a case against its victims, and in favour of those who were guilty 
of it. But some of the statements put forward certainly have that tendency, and 
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it is as well to frankly set our new-found ally right before he gets too far advanced 
on the wrong tack to turn back to the shelter of the sober facts. 

We do not attach an exaggerated importance to the stress which our con- 
temporary lays upon “ the resolute way Lord Salisbury has put his foot down 
in the despatch in which he peremptorily refuses to listen to argument in favour 
of the restoration of Berar to the Nizam.” The Secretary of State did no doubt 
pen a despatch which if he had simply consulted his own good sense he doubtless 
would have left unpenned. But it is an error to ascribe to that despatch, or to 
the writer of it, the idea that public opinion could be stamijed out by an arrogant 
exertion of authority. This absurd notion had its origin not at the India OlHce, 
but at the Foreign Office in Calcutta. There the responsibility must lie. Wc do 
not imagine it possible that Lord Salisbury would ever have taken so indefensible 
a step if his judgment had not been surprised by some diplomatic coup on the part 
of his own subordinates. We refuse to believe that llis Lordship, if fully informed 
of all the facts, would accord even a hesitating and provisional sauctiou to 
the course urged upon him by those in whom he has unfortunately in this 
instance placed a confidence so little justified. It is to our mind hardly just to 
censure Lord Salisbury as the source of the questionable proceedings at Ilydera- 
bad. But inasmuch as he allowed himself to become the victim of something 
very like an intrigue he cannot hope to escape criticism. The misconceptions 
on the part of our contemporary which it is more essential to correct are those 
relating to the tenure by which Berar belongs to the Sovereign of Hyderabad, and 
to the footing upon which the Contingent is really maintained. The sketch of the 
manner in which Berar was made over in 1803 to the Nizam is full of error, and 
is wholly misleading, and the assertion that it was then presented to him as “ a 
gift” by the British Government is simply not true. The liritish Government did 
not “ give” it to the Nizam. It was his share of the territory won from the 
common enemy, and secured to him under the thii d secret article of the treaty of 
1800, which provided for the equal distribution of the conquests of the allies. 
Berar was specifically allotted to the Nizam as his half of the joint conquest because 
it had belonged to him previously, and had been partially wrested from him by 
the Mahrattas. It had, however, never ceased to be considered, even by the 
Mahrattas themselves, as part of the Nizam’s territories. The Nizam’s share in 
the revenues was always admitted. The Bhonsla family, from w'hom it w’as won 
back in 1803, always professed to keep regular accounts with the Nizam’s officers, 
who were never actually ejected from their posts as from a conquered territory. 
To talk of this revindication of the full sovereignty of the province as “ a gift” 
from the British Government to the Nizam is an abuse of language. 

With respect to tlie Coutuigent, our contemporary has equally misappre- 
hended the real principles on which alone the matter can be fairly discussed. It is 
idle to assert that becau.se Article Vll. of the treaty of 1853 declares that “the 
Contingent is to be maintained at all times (whether in peace or war)” that it must 
therefore be maintained for all time to come, whether the Nizam requires it or not. 
Before the Nizam signed the treaty of 1853 on which this strange construction is 
now so lightly put, he received a formal assurance — recorded at page 118 of the 
Blue Book issued in 1854 — that the Contingent would only be maintained from 
the proceeds of Berar “ as long as the Nizam required it.” So well understood has 
it been that the Contingent is kept up for the Nizam’.s service, and not for our own , 
that Lord Dalhousie himself offered to allow it to be disbanded if the Nizam 
chose to disj)ense with it. It is then an extraordinary assertion to hazard that the 
Contingent is kept up in the interests of the British Government. To talk of 
“ releasing” the Nizam from the obligation to keep up a force of 15,000 men in 
time of peace because he was bound to place that number of men in the field in 
v)ar also shows a misconception of the real facts. Sir John Low, a member of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Government, boasted in a minute dated the 31st May 1853, on 
the treaty then just signed, that “ while retaining our principal demand against 
the Nizam we relinquish nothing substantial except a right of calling for troops 
which never by any possibility could have been of use.” The British Government 
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hatl bound itself by treaty in the beginning of the century to maintain the 
Subsidiary Force to defend the Nizam’s Government against all internal enemies, in 
consideration of a cession of valuable territory in perpetuity. It was to perform 
this identical function that the Contingent was kept up by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment at an expense which certain agents of our Government found means to make 
ruinous. The financial difficulties thus created formed the pretext urged by Lord 
Dalhousie for the assignment of territory in 1853. These facts should not be lost 
sight of in discussing the Berar question. 

Times of India, December 8, 1874, — From a home correspondent : — “The 
policy of the Governor-General towards the Nizam’s Government is regarded 
by those who have not an interest in the Berar preserves as a flagrant breach 
of good faith, and Sir Salar Jung has only to have the matter brought 
before Parliament to have it not only discussed, but decided on its merits. The 
article on this subject in your last ‘ Overland Summary’ represents the flagrant 
piece of bullying in its true light. ‘ Might is right,’ says the Viceroy, ‘ and what 
you did for England in 1857 is forgotten. We don’t want your nine millions, and 
you shall not have back your Berars.’ But both Lords and Commons love honest, 
straightforward dealings, and will not have the Queen’s proclamation disregarded.” 


Times op India, December 17, 1874. — The following is an extract from a 
I.ondon letter dated 20th ultimo : — 

“ The announcement in your ‘ Overland Summary’ that secret instruc- 
tions have been issued from the Foreign Office at Calcujtta for the prepara- 
tion of private reports on the state of the dominions of His Highness the Nizam 
lias startled old Indians here, and is not favourably commented on. The instruc- 
tions must surely be consequent on a request from Sir Salar Jung to do away with 
the Hyderabad Contingent as being now no longer necessary in that well-governed 
country. There is too much conservatism amongst us at present to brook undue 
interference with the interior economy of an independent State like that of Hydera- 
bad, especially when so ably and loyally governed by the present Regent. If 
the princes of the country will permit Sir Salar Jung to invest a sufficient sum of 
money in Government securities, the interest of which would suffice to guarantee 
the payment of the Contingent, then the Viceroy could hardly refuse not only to 
discuss the question of the Bei’ars, but would have to restore them to their right- 
ful owner, the Nizam. Public opinion is stronger than ],.ord Northbrook and the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, It will be unpleasant to be forced to resign so much 
patronage, but nevertheless it must be endured.” 

Timk.s of India, January 14, 187.5. — Sir Salar Jung’s brief visit to Calcutta 
has drawn to a close, and he returns to Hyderabad .and to politics. It is amongst 
the things not generally known that the journey of the Nizam’s Prime Minister to 
Bengal had no reference to the one matter whicli has been occupying his thoughts, 
and the thoughts of all who take an interest in the affairs of the Deccan — the question 
of the restitution of Berar. The discussion of that delicate topic was, as we all 
know, put an end to, some months ago, by the simple yet ingenious device of 
sending back to Sir Salar the letters which he had given himself the trouble of 
writing upon it. No needless politeness was wasted by those who resorted to this 
expedient for avoiding the embarrassment of answering claims which only a very 
skilful casuist could have answered with satisfaction to his employers. The 
obvious, indeed almost the declared, intention was to make the Minister “ know 
his- place,” to show him that he was not to speak till he was spoken to, and that 
he would find it to his advantage to let burning political questions alone. The 
lesson it is to be hoped was not lost upon its recipient. At all events he has taken 
care to prove that if silenced he has not sulked, and by his now acting upon the 
invitation given to him some time back to visit Lord Northbrook at Calcutta he 
has shown that liis friendly feelings towards the Government have not been chilled 
by the uncouth diplomacy of pur Foreign Office. 
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Current events Eiave given prominence to questions affecting the status and the 
rights of Native States, and the-vpolicy which the British Government should 
observe in its dealings with the “ feudatories” of the Empire. It is the fashion 
to s{>eak of all Native States as feudatories, but the term is a loose one, and is apt 
to mislead none so much as those that use it. A Calcutta contemporary actually 
stated, what is implied by many writers on these difficult questions, that interna- 
tional law does not apply between a paramount power and its ‘‘ leudatories,” 
and that therefore treaties between them may be dealt with without any reference 
to the law of nations. If that flagitious doctrine were to hold good in law, 
sound policy would forbid our acting upon it. Native States are necessary 
elements of the grandeur and stability of the Empire, and their rights should be 
as jealously guarded as those of the dominant power. The Queen’s proclamation 
has solemnly affirmed to all the Princes of India that Her Majesty will defend 
their privileges as her own. That declaration of the imperial policy which is 
henceforth to prevail in India has hitherto been faithfully adhered to, and we may 
be quite certain that it will not lightly be departed from. It gives security not 
only to the Princes to whom it is addressed, but to the throne from which it 
emanated. What is now taking place at Baroda is a crowning proof of the entire 
good faith with which the British Government repudiates .any policy inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the integrity of the Native States. Not even the mon- 
strous crime of which Mulharrao stands accused has been allowed to hurry us into 
a course inconsistent with the spirit of the proclamation. The offence which calls 
for punishment being that of the Gaekwar, and not of Baroda, the Prince, if 
proved to be guilty, will be deposed, but the State will not be annexed. The 
wisdom of thus refusing under any pretext to revert to jwactices which were 
useful, if not very honourable, in the past, but which would be now neither useful 
nor honourable, is obvious. When the Native Princes are once satisfied that the 
era of annexations is definitively closed, they will feel that the existence of the 
British power in India sustains their own ; having nothing to fear from us, 
they will have leisure to reflect on the security, from internal and external 
enemies alike, which we enable them to enjoy. They will be our firmest allies, 
because they will be as much interested as ourselves in resisting rebels or invaders, 
who would be their enemies as well as ours. The British power in this country 
is now, and has been for years {)a8t, a conservative power, and the Princes have 
too much to lose not to be conservative likewise. The fact that a Conservative 
majority was returned at the last election in England has been strangely repre- 
sented as an indication that Englaixl would now cast to the winds the policy 
which has for sixteen years guided her, and it has been hinted that she would 
embark on a wild career of adventure and sjxdiation because the Liberals are no 
longer in power. But a conservative government would belie its name if it did 
not respect the guaranteed rights of all ; the result of the last general election — 
in so far as it is likely to have any practical influence on Indian affairs, will have 
a moderating and reassuring, because conservative, influence. 

Those who advocate the recommencement of h system of annexation might 
very well stop to consider why we have not, during the last ten or tiftceji years, 
annexed every Native State in India. There was no force in the country that 
would have prevented us : as a mere matter of military achievement we could 
have dis^wsed of the retainers of every Prince in a single campaign. But wc have 
not done so, and no madman propo.sed that we .should do so. We have abstained 
from taking that course, actuated not merely by respect for treaties, but influ- 
enced by the same class of considerations which should have induced the first 
Napoleon to be satisfied with the friendship and alliance of the King of Spain, 
instead of perilling, and ultimately losing, his whole Empire by grasping at more, 
than he could hold. While the map of India is broken up as it is at present by 
Native States, all isolated from one another geographically, and not bound together 
morally by the one thing that could unite them, a common fear, we are secure. 
We can never have all India in a blaze at once. There may be partial conflagra- 
tions, but none that we cannot subdue. That is well understood by those who 
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liave given the problem of the future any thought, and all the incitements to tear 
up treaties and proclamations, and go in for general loot, will receive as much 
attention from statesmen as would a proposal to replenish the treasury by drawing 
the teeth or plucking out the eyes of Jewish capitalists. We have got beyond all 
that, and we must now maintain our political as we do our financial credit, not 
by violence, but by good faith. 

It is, therefore, very desirable that journalists, when writing on Native 
States, should avoid using language which is disquieting, and propounding doc- 
trines which are immoral. When treaties have been made with the Princes of 
India they should be carried out ; and to describe a Prince by a figure of speech as 
a feudatory, and then to argue that international law could not help him because 
he is a feudatory, is both disquieting and immoral. Let us take the case of the 
Nizam to see what foundation there is for this sort of logic. A reference to an 
English dictionary shows us that the word “ feudatory” means “ one who derives 
or holds tenure from another.” From whom does the Nizam derive his title to 
his dominons ? Certainly not from the liritish Government, which, so far from 
having conferred any right on the Nizam, would have to confess that it was from 
the Nizam that they derived their own title to the fine districts on the Masiilipa- 
tam coast known as the Northern Circars. Those districts the British Govern- 
ment actually held as Im feudatories for many years, at an annual quit-rent of 
nine lakhs. We tvould have been paying him that tribute to this da}' had not 
steps been taken to manmuvre him out of it through the instrumentality of the 
puppet Chundoo Lall. The Nizam pathetically recounted to Colonel Low in 1853 
how he bad been despoiled by the Honourable Company in this matter. But that 
is by the way ; the incident is worth remembering only to show that if either side 
was ever a “ feudatory” to the other, in the proper sense of the word, it certainly 
was not the Nizam. Hyderabad was the weaker, but not the feudatory, State. 
That point does not admit of controversy. A Kesident at Hyderabad, having 
unfortunately used the misleading term in a despatch to Lord Hastings, drew 
from that Governor-General (Act II., 1822) the following exposition of the real 
facts with regard to any fancied feudal rights : — “The assumption of our possess- 
ing an universal supremacy in India involving such rights (of ijiterference in the 
Nizam’s affairs) as you have described is a mistake. Over States which have by 
particular engagements rendered themselves professedly feudatory the British 
Government does exercise supremacy ; but it never has been claimed, and certain- 
ly never has been acknowledged, in the case of native powers standing within 
the denomination of allies Although a virtual supremacy may undoubtedly 
be said to exist in the British Government, from tlie inability of other States 
to contend with its strength, the making such a .superiority a princijde singly 
sufiiciont for any exertion of our will would be to misapply that strength, and to 
pervert it to tyrannical purposes. The argument of supremacy having been set 
aside, nothing but tlie tenor of some special engagement could reader us liable to 
the call or allot to us the title for interposition. Our treaties, characterizing the 
Nizam as an independent Sovereign, uutliorize no such “latitude.” If that should 
not be thought conclusive, we must bciir in mind that the Nizam was formally 
recognized as the independent sovereign of the Deccan by the Treaty of Paris of 
1763, a fact whicli the Court of Directors wrote about in gi’eat jubilation as follows, 
on the !)th Marcli in the same year : — “ A further advantage we hope to derive 
from the recognition of Salabut Jung (the Nizam), whose title, you will see, is 
also acknowledged, is tliat it is a confirmation of our title to those territories we 
hold under graiits from that Prince, leaving tlie French no colour to interpose 
hereafter in favour of any other pretender to the Sovereignty of the Deccan." 
Will any one enlighten us as to wlieii tlie Nizam forfeited this title to the Sove- 
reignty' of the Deccan, and when and how he became “ our feudatory” ? 

It may be said, it is often said, that the Nizam is our feudatory because 
with some ten thousand British troops in his territories it would be absurd to 
call him independent. But it is forgotten by those who make use of this argument 
that the JNizam paid in territory for the .services of those troops to secure his 
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independence ! The treaties signed in 1798 and 1800 prove that conclusively. If 
we take advantage of the fact of the troops beinti at our orders to coerce him, 
that is not an exercise of right, but a misuse of force. For au}' power to arrogate 
to itself the - right to dispense with treaties because it happens to have the power 
to do so would greatly simplify politics not only in India but in Fnrope, and 
indeed all over the world ; but the question is one of principles, and not of 
strength. And we are not, as some helpless people would imagine, forced to 
disregard the legal rights of weak States, and to treat their independence, much 
against our will, as if it did not exist. Instead of the political situation of these 
Native States being such as to render it difficult for us to preserve ourselves from 
encroaching on their independence, nothing could be more thoroughly defined, or 
more easy to maintain, than our relations with them under the subsidiary alliances, 
provided we but administered the trust reposed in us with the commonest honesty. 
And in this connection, if in no other, honesty is beyond all question the best 
policy. 


Times of India, January 18, 1875. — The attempt to suppress arbitrarily even 
the discussion of the claims of the Ni'/am’s Government to the full sovereignty of 
his Bcrar territory has, we learn by the last mail, begun to attract the attention 
of politicians at home. The exposure in these columns of the manujuvres by 
which that not very creditable attempt to evade the duty of answering claims 
properly urged, and assigning reasons for their rejection if they wore not 
well founded, has naturally excited considerable surprise, not unmingled with 
indignation, amongst members of I’arliament and others who are accustomed to a 
very different procedure in reference to political questions in England, and it is by 
no means unlikely that the whole matter may be brought before the House of 
Commons during the session which will shortly open, 'fo enable the public to 
form a sound opinion on a case simple enough in itself, but hitherto obscured by 
the multitude of sophistries and side-issues so ingeniously resorted to by those 
who have no particular interest in confining their attention to the real facts, it will 
not be amiss to give a succinct account of the nature of the claims which the 
Nizam’s Government desire to have disous.sed, if not admitted. The steps which 
have been taken to advance those claims, and the reasons which the Foreign Ofiice 
put forward, or rather affect to hold in reserve, as a justification for refusing to 
concede or even to answer them, are not without interest, and may deserve, 
examination at a future time. But to-day avc will, for the sake of clearness and 
brevity, confine ourselves to a resume of the Nizam’s claims i’or the I'cstitution of 


the Assigned Districts, 

The claims urged, so far as diplomatic secrecy has .allowed them to transpire, 
may he summed u]), we believe, in general terms as being founded i>n the, fact 
that the Hyderabad Contingent, for the cxiienses of wliieh alone Borar was taken 
and is still held, was an unjustifiable imposition on the Hyderabad State, from first 
to last. It was an im[)Osition which h.ad no treaty foimdation, but which was 
maintained nevertheless during half a century at an enormous cost, and having 
become, as an official writer has called it, “an incniins on the Nizam’s finances,” 
eventually reduced his country to financial ruin. The treaty of wliicli gave 

the first legal pretext for our m.aintaiuing the Contingent, and iiy which the 
assignment of Berar was achieved, was extorted from the iS’izam by force, and 
upon such untenable grounds that the document doe.s not constitute a, title wliicha 
Government like ouns, that jirofesses to act on broad principles of honour and 
justice, should interpret without regard to the broad merits of the question. The 
treaty was one which should never have been made, and its exaction from the 
Nizam was a cruel and unjust incident in the pi’osocution of tliat high-handed 
policy of annexation wliich our Guvermnout has now distinctly repudiated. There 
were circumstances connected with this case which rendered tlie action of Lord 
Dalhou-sie’s admbxistration respecting Berar exceptionally and flagrantly unjust. 
We were under a treat)' obligation to defend and pi’eserve the integrity of tins 
Nizam’s territory without the Contingent at all, and by means of our own troops, 
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whose services had been paid for in advance l>y a cession of valuable territory. 
The country south of the Kristna was made over to us in consideration of our 
maintaining the Subsidiary Force to be, according to the 17th article, at hia 
orders for the !naiutenance of his just rights for all time, and it was expressly 
stipulated in the 8th article that the payment then made “ shall be considered as 
a final close and termination of accounts between the contracting parties with 
respect to the charges of the said Subsidiary Force.” 

It is quite clear that if this contract had been carried out, and the Nizam’s 
part of it was fulfilled by the transference of the territory in question, there 
could have been no r(>o<n for charging the Hyderabad State with enormous sums 
for the maintenance of another force for the Nizam’s internal military defence — 
the especial duty of the Subsidi-ary Force. Nevertheless the Contingent was created 
<ind maintained at an enormous cost, and when the amount debited against the 
Nizatn for its pay had assumed colossal proportions Berar was clutched as lawful 
prize. This is not a new or fanciful view of the transaction. Major Moore, one 
of the Court of Directors, in a minute published in a Blue Book in 1851, stated 
that in charging the Nizam with the Contingent we were simply charging him for 
the maintenance of troops kept up by us “ to perform duties which we have 
contracted to perform ourselves and been paid for and, worse still, he showed 
that, having got the Nizam to pay us once for all for the British Subsidiary Foi’ce, 
which, it was stipulated, should perform the military duties for the Nizam, we 
actually omitted to keep this latter force up to anything like the strength of 
10,000 men, for which we had been paid, while we made the Nizam pay in hard 
cash for this Contingent, that actually did the duties. This dissent was, it is true, 
lodged only after the mischief was done, bat then there are equally strong and 
clearly worded protests in the same Blue Book from Colonel Sykes and several 
others, (l.ited in 1851. 

The fact, we ap[)rehend, can hardly be disputed that the Nizam, in handing 
over to us one-third of his dominions, purchased from us a perpetual guarantee of 
the remainder together with the right to the services of pur troops to protect that 
remainder, the said cession of territory in consideration of onr troops becoming his 
defenders being only agreed to by the Nizam subject to the condition that his 
absolute independence was to remain intact. Nevertheless it soon becjime the 
duty of a historian, not in the least unfriendly or disposed to take a sour view of 
our dealings in the matter, to chronicle that the Nizam Sccunder Jah “ deeply felt 
the loss of his independence.” Now Secunder Jah succeeded to the throne of liis 
fathers only three years after the signature of the treaty of 1800, and while all 
its provisions were yet fresh in people’s minds. But our first act on his accession 
was to intimate to him plainly that he was not to remove the then Minister, Aristo 
Jah, a man who suited us, but whose public character was so odious to the people 
of the Hyderabad State that on the occasion of his death Mr, (afterwards Sir H. ) 
Russell, the Resident, relates that “ though the natives of India are the least of 
all nations i)i’one to indecent acts, yet nevertheless the multitude of Hyderabad 
followed his corpse to the grave with hoots and execi'ations.” Aristo Jah was no 
sooner dead than Ave forced another Minister, Mir Allum, on the Nizam, a man 
who had certainly been useful to us, but was most objectionable to the Nizam, and 
whose character as Minister the same high authority sums tip in the statement that 
“ he aggravated many abuses, and never redressed one.” He specially raised the 
land revenue as.sessraent by one anna per rupee for the purpose of providing a mon- 
strous salary for himself. As Sir Henry Russell goes on to tell us, Mir Allnm’s 
term of office was passed in a series of struggles to make the Nizam a mere cipher, 
a task in which he succeeded through our full influence and power being put I'orth 
in bis support. He in his turn simply did our bidding and ignored his Sovereign, 
until at last as Sir Henry Russell’s successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, informs us, 

“ the Nizam retired from the unequal contest in disgust, and has since led a life 
of gloomy retirement and sullen discontent.” Being reduced to this pleasant 
state by ln.s fiiithful ally, it was hinted that he was of “ doiffitful sanity,” and that 
plea was suggested as a reason for our doing what we liked with his own. But 
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he was not mad. Sir C. Metcalfe, the best authority upon tlie point, describes 
him as having a mind “ not perhaps naturally incapable of fulfilling the < inties of 
his .station," but having been affected by long depression and seclusion and 
Metcalfe adds a sentence which cannot be read without painful reflections — “ I 
can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or more calculated to disarm 
censure, than that of a Prince so held in subjection by bis servant under the 
support of an irresistible foreign power." Mir Allum died, and the Nizam took 
the opportunity to urge us to revert to our status under the treaty and allow him 
at least to choose the next Minister. We met this request with a storm of threats 
before which the unhapy Sovereign retired discomfited. Put one concession was 
made to him, the Minister of his choice was allowed to draw the salary atta(;hed 
to the office, twelve lakhs a year, on condition that he did nothing ! A low-caste 
rascal named Chundoo Lall, wntli no single qualification for the office — his 
absolute subservience to our Government cotistitiited a qualification — was made 
“ the efficient Minister,” as the official records of the time phrased it, and the Nizam 
had .soon reason to regret Mir Allum. 

Now began in terrible eai’nc.st the frightful misrule that steadily sapj)e<l the 
Hyderabad State. It went on under our direct and immediate sup|)ort for twenty- 
five long years, and made the Government of Hyderabad synonymous with all that 
was reckless and oppressive to the inhabitants, a bye-word in fact, the memory of 
which is yet far from extinct in India. It directly eventuated in financial ruin and 
in the seizure of Berar in 1853, During this period the Couliugent was invented. 
By refusing the use of the Subsidiary Force whicli we were hound to furnish to 
the Nizam we forced him to undertake to pay .another force to keep the territory 
in order. History jtroves beyond cavil that this most ingenious device was the 
origin of the Contingent. Thus, our treaty of 1800 undertook that the Subsidiary 
Force would ex.act, if necessary, the Nizam’s tribute from the Zemindars of 
Sliorapore and Gudwall, whom it actually mentioned by name. But yi;t Lord 
Hustings unhlushingly told the Court of Directors in 1820 that he had managed 
to get the Contingent saddled on the Nizam “ by making him to see how he would 
1)e enabled by sucli a force to subdue his refractory Zemindars (of Sliorapore and 
Gudwall)." Worse .still, history records that the douliled payment even was not 
.sufficient. The Contingent, in its turn, was quietiy diverti'd from tlie Nizam’s use, 
and, as one of the dissenting memhers of the Court of Directors told us in 18.51, 
the Nizam was obliged to ciujiloy, after all, a third army, under his own control, to 
effect the object. V’^ct with all the tliree forces eating up his revenues tlie work 
was not done. It is almost as good .as anything in Gil Bias to read iii Captain 
Meadows Taylor’s Report in January 18.51 on the territories which wotihl be most 
eligiVjle for ns to seize i’or the ])ay of the Contingent the statement that ‘‘ We 
could enforce regular payment of the tribute ot Gudwall, irlnch, ihr 
(rovrrniuent is muible to ohtahi rtcjulurUj at present.” Tliree armies imposed on 
tlie bankrupt resources of the Nizam’s State to do the treaty work of one, and 
alter all the work not done ! V/e sustained Chundoo Lall as our avowed agent 
during a quarter of a century of des[)otic rule ov'cr Hyderabad. Tliere was no 
mi.sappreheiision possible ; Cliunduo Lall .simply meant the British ( lovtinnnent. 
The Court of Directors wrote to the Government of India distinctly acknowKaiging 
this. "‘For a Government," wrote tlicy, ‘‘thus created and sustained by British 
influence and obedient to British counsels, it ajipears to ns that none can lie hold 
responsible but those loho have constriicicl, supporled., and advded dull (iarrrniueat.' 
And subsequently the Directors communicated to the Govornoi’-Gencral their 
opinion that “the British Government’s constant and active iuterl'ereuee for a series 
of years in the management of the affairs ol tlie Nizam has to a considerable extent 
staked its honour and character on the result.” Well, the “ (ainseMt" ot this 
wortliy Chundoo Lall having been obtained to the institution and extravagant ])av - 
ment of the Contingent, the linances of the country were eventually brought to 
ruin. The accumulated arrears of pay were pressed tor, and, f»h horror, were 
partially paid off ! But the final p.aymeiit could not lie made to the day 
acd so Berar was demanded. The Nizam firmly rcd'iised to cede the province, 
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which was the garden of his territory. Its assignment was then ‘insisted upon ; 
he still refused, but upon the threat that troops had been ordered to march 
upon Hyderabad he agreed to sign the treaty of 1853, which reserved his right 
to the sovereignty of the districts assigned, but gave over a certain portion of 
their revenues for the payment of the Contingent, whose history we have just 
glanced at. Such is an outline of the case which the Foreign Office practically 
confesses its inability to meet, by declining to discuss it. 


Times of India, January 25, 1875. — We have already adverted to the claims 
of the Nizam’s Government to the exercise of the full rights of sovereignty over 
the province of Berar, but the steps taken to procure the recognition of these 
claims have not as yet, we believe, been described accurately or in their proper 
order. The Regents refrained, as long as it was possible to do so, from entering 
upon .any controversy regarding the origin of the Contingent, which resulted in the 
enforced assignment of the district in question for the pay of that body. The 
discussion of a not very creditable transaction, involving, as it naturally might be 
expected to do, an examination into a chapter of history of which no Englishman 
could be proud, was courteously waived until the Regents were compelled to enter 
upon it through the rejection of their offers based on the status quo. They had no 
desire to reopen an old wound ; their sole desire was to recover, even at the cost 
of an immense sacrifice, the administration of a province of which the Nizam is 
indisputably the Sovereign. Accepting then the fact of the existence of the 
Contingent, and recognizing the desire of the British Government that it should 
be kept on as at present, they offered to provide a capitalized sum which at four 
per cent, would suffice for the payment of the whole force as long as we choose 
maintain it. The money offered amounted to eight millions sterling, an immense 
sum which would tempt any Government less plethoric than our own. The cash 
would have been lodged with Government in four per cent, paper, and the interest 
accruing year by year would, as we have said, have met the whole charges of the 
Contingent as fixed by the treaty of 1853. It was a munificent offer, and the 
fact tliat it was made while the Regents were convinced of their equitable right 
the restoration of the [province pure and simple, without payment, does not 
diminish its munificence. Btit tlio Government i-efuscd the offer. The province 
was held for the payment of the Contingent ; the eight millions wotikl have secured 
that payment ; but tlie province was worth more than eight millions, and the 
redemption of the former by the latter was refused, with scant courtesy. 

The awkwardness of the refusal was indeed fully present to the diplomatists 
of the Foreign Office in Calcutta, and even the anticipation, that the offer 
of redemption would be made, seriously exercised their minds some years 
befoi-e the dreadful moment came. Sir Salar Jung has the reputation of being open 
to a fault, and it would appear that he talked qnite frankly with our Politicals of 
Iji.s intention of providing a capital sum for the payment of the Contingent, ami 
thus getting back the districts. If we mistake not, something like a hint of that 
intention was published to the world in the preface to Captain Hastings Fraser’s 
work, “The Nizam.” The chief result of this disclosure of the Minister’s inten- 
tion was that obstacles were persistently heaped up in the way of any financial 
operation of any kind which it was conceived might contribute directly or indirectly 
to tlie accumulation of the dreaded eight millions. There appears to be only too 
much reason to fear th.at the general belief in Hyderabad is not altogether without 
foundation, that the desire to render the production of that sum impossible led to 
a studied opposition to every measure that could develope the resources of the 
country or strengthen its finances. The gentlemen of the Foreign Office are 
credited with resorting to every expedient to stave off the day when Sir Salar 
Jung would be able to collect the £8,000,000 wliich he had so frankly declared 
his desire to get together. Every new act that he did, or proposal that he made, 
was deemed to have some connection, open or occult, with the production of the 
money to capitalize the pay of the Contingent and redeem Berar. Projects the 
most innocent and laudable were met with a cold shoulder at the Foreign Office, 
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from a fear that under their smooth exterior lurked some design to acquire and to 
offer a money substitute for Berar. Let political oflRcers themselves say if this 
fear has not constituted the very atmosphere through which Hydei'abad affairs 
have been contemplated by the Foreign Department for years past. The feeling 
became so alhabsorbing shortly before the offer actually came, and when it was 
suspected that the Nizam’s Government mn.st have its plans pretty nearly perfected, 
that it almost amounted to a craze. Every appointment of a European to the 
Nizam’s ordinary executive departments was regarded as a matter of imperial 
moment. If there was any one who appeared to possess a financial connection, 
strenuous efforts were made to prevent his employment. For this pur[)ose the 
Foreign Office did not hesitate to unearth a treaty of last century, .and to '.vre.st a 
clause in if, which was framed for a very different pur|)ose, to veto an appointment 
that Sir Salar eTung h.ad made to the executive of hi.s Bailway I)e|)artment. 

The final issue of this crooked diplomacy is deserving of being chronicled, 
for it Involves a joke framed on the model of Box and Cox. If any of oxir readers 
will take the trouble to refer to our issue of 10th dune 1872 they will find the 
details of a wonderful transaction. Our Government had in 1870 sti’ongly urged 
the Nizam’s Regents to guamutee the production of the whole of the capital of 
over a million sterling for the State Railway, and to guarantee 5 per cent, interest 
on that sum, while at the same time insisting that they should neither be allowed 
to construct it, or work it themselves. The Regents had been induced, after much 
snubbing and after unseemly haggling, to acquiesce in this arrangement, and they 
had also been compelled to abandon their contention for the cheap metre gauge, 
and the proposed line fell entirely under Britisli management, llut the capital 
had still to be got. The Nizam guaranteed the shares, and most of the capital 
was quickly subscribed in Hyderabad. But for the details of this arrangement 
some efficient and regularly organized management was needed, so as to secure 
the confidence of the native sub.scribers. The natural step was therefore taken of 
employing a competent European official to answer, so to speak, to the shareholders 
for the business-like conduct of .an opei’ation so familiar to European fin.anco, but 
so little understood as yet by natives of India. The officer chosen Avas sti’cngly 
recommended to the Supi'eine GoA'ernment for the post. But Berar, the Contingent, 
and the proposed offer of £8,000,000 occupied the F'oreign Office field of vision. 
“ Berar — £8,000,000” seemed written all round the horizon, everywhere on every 
object, and no other question could be considered ou its own merits. The clause 
in the treaty of 1798, framed by Lord Wedlesley and signed by the Nizam, for 
the declared object of excluding French military adventurers from his service was 
xmblushingly used by the Indian Foreign Office in 1872 in order to prevent the 
Nizam from employinsr an Englishman, strongly recommended by the British 
Resident, for the peaceful duty of managing the capital accounts of an undertaking 
which the same Calcutta Foreign Office had vehemently urged him to undertake. 
In vain the Minister showed the wholly innocent and liarraless nature of the dutie.s 
that his nominee had to perform. He pointed out that the xiomince had c(>me 
under a cle.ar obligation not to enter on any .scheme which had not tlxe sanction 
of the Resident himself. The Resident warned the Supreme Government that to 
attempt to oppose an appointment made under .such circurnst.ances was to incur 
obloquy, lie intimated that the overthrowing of the .appointment would prob.ably 
cfist .a blight on the financial success of the undertaking, might caxise the calls on 
the shareholders not to be properly responded to, might in iact derange the whole 
fiscal machinery of the Hyderabad State, and plunge it into irretrievfxble difficulty 
and <listress. The Foreign Office, with the jingle of the .£8,000,00() for ever ring- 
ing in their ear.s, allowed themselv'es to be swayed by their fears thiit the official 
in question might somehow aid the Nizam at some future period in getting the 
.£8,0U0,000. They pushed their veto under the treaty of 1798 for the first time in 
the whole history of the two Governments, and pushed it not once only, but a 
second time when the first veto produced strong remonstrances from the Nizam’s 
Govex’mnent. They sent a special acting Resident all the way from Simla, primed 
with Foreign Office instructions, — all strictly demi-official of course. But now 
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comes the cream of the matter. The new officiatin/r Resident communicated the 
veto that he had brought in his pocket, and the Nizam’s Government, having no 
alternative, cancelled the appointment which they had made. The railway finances 
were thus left to take care of themselves, which they are no doubt still doing as 
best they can. ^ The retired officer left Hyderabad, and no doubt the Foreign 
Office, always with their eyes fixed on the .€8,000,000, fancied they had staved off, 
perhaps indefinitely, the offer of the terrible sum. Imagine, then, their feelings 
when they found that the officer in question had bai’ely left Hyderabad when a 
letter was received from the Nizam officially tendering the £ 8 , 000,000 and asking 
back Berar ! While the Foreign Department had been bringing their whole forces 
to bear on the annihilation of this individujil officer, the Nizam’s Minister was 
busily engaged perfecting his plan tlirough another agency altogether, and the 
chagrin of the Machiavellian plotters can be better imagined than described when 
it flashed on them all of a sudden that then turned out the wrong man ! 

Well, the € 8 , 000,000 were tendered. The sole condition of the Berar trust 
provision, for the pay of the Contingent, was fulfilled, but it was determined 
not to accept the money. Here a device was put into execution which is far too 
frequently exercised when the Government of India wish to carry the Secretary of 
State along with them, and fear to allow him the free and untrammelled exercise 
of his own judgment. The Government of India first took it upon themselves to 
decide against Sir Salar Jung’s offer of the €8,000,000, and announced that 
adverse decision to the Native State, and then when they had thus committed the 
British Government to that policy they reported the matter to the Secretary of 
State as a fait accompli. However, even in the prejudged form in which the 
question came before the India Office, Ave have reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment qt India’s decision did not pass through the Council without indications 
very disquieting to the Calcutta Ijurcau, and the subsequent action of the Govern- 
ment of India gives strong additional colouring to that surmise. As calculated 
on, hoAvever, the protests of the dissenting members of the Home Council did not 
prove strong enough to induce the present Secretary of State (who could not have 
been^long in office when this carefully prejudged' case went home from India to 
the Council Bo.aid) to signalize his first coming into office by upsetting a decision 
which had been officially communicated to tlie Nizam. So the Secretary of State 
endor.sed the Government of India’s refusal to receive the £8,000,00i), and the 
(Nilcutta Foreign Office succeeded so far. 

1 he .SUCCC.SS, however, of this questiontiblo policy wa.s .short-lived; for Lord 
Salisbuiy has not yet been a year in office, and the claim for Berar is known to 
have advanced sevei'al stages since that deci.sion. 'fhe Nizam’s Government 
3'eturned to the charge. The reason gix en for the refusal of the £ 8 , 000,000 wa.s one 
i liHt brenthed notbini>" but solicitude lor the Nizflnn^s welfare. We feared he would 
involve liimsell dee|)ly in debt it we allowed him thus to make a superhuman effort 
to I’cdeem Berar. The Nizam’s Government therefore made a second offer — not 
of eight millions, but (J one million, three years’ pay of the Contingent, to be 
paid down, and that cash ailvance to be always kept up by renewed payments 
from Hyderabad to the Government of India. The sole fault which was found 
udth the offer of the eight millions was obviated by the smaller offer ; and, as tire 
ju.stice of the claim per se to Berar can hardly be gravely disputed, our Foreign 
Office, it may readily he believed, was once again thrown into a difficulty. Here 
was another application for Berar which would, or at least should, have to run 
tlm g.auntlet again of the Political Departments of the India Office, that bUe, noire 
"! jtoliticals in tills country. The case called for a de.sperate remedy. Itwasdeter- 
ininod to evade the demand and all objectionable minutes on its refusal whicli 
might form the worst features of possible Blue Books in the future. There is a 
►Secret l)epartment to the India Office, and though such questions as an open claim 
jireferred by a Native Prince for recovery of his" territory, are not fit subjects for 
submission to it, perchance with special efforts it could be managed. The special 
efforts were made. First of all, the second application was kept perdue for months, 
till the Secretary of State was committed to a certain extent by his answer 
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confirmatory of their decision on the first, and then the Foreign Secretary takes the 
bundles of papers under his arm and goes ofl* to Jingland. The retisons that he 
urged on Lord Salisbury for rejecting the second application, as he had rejected 
the first, are of course unknown. But Lord Salisbury, it can easily be imagined, 
is at a great disadvantage Avhen thus set upon by a direct deputation from the 
Government of India, especially if ihimour be right that the gentlemen of the 
Calcutta Foreign Office at present have very special facilities for engrafting their 
opinions on those of certain individuals at the India Office, who necessarily, from 
their position, have the ear of Lord Salisbury. Efforts at coaching are, however, 
far from certain of a successful result in the case of a statesman of Lord Salisbury’s 
calibre, and the Envoy apparently returned to Calcutta withotit carrying away the 
desired decision, or any decision wliatever, along with him. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was meanwhile made acc|uaiuted with the old decision of the Secretary of 
State, which had been got from him in the way wc have mentioned, and on hearing 
this they naturally .began to despair, more or less, of inducing us to relax our hold 
on Berar by means of liberal offers. They then resolved to set forth the nature 
and extent of their claim to Berar, showing that the Contingent was an unjustifi- 
able imposition on the Nizam, and that the sei/.tu’c of Berar was the result of the 
maintenance of that force. In this third application they did not offer any money 
for the Contingent, for it was part of their case that the force in question should 
never have been called into existence. This new style of application, so different 
from the others, it may be well imagined fell on the Foreign Office like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. How was it to be dealt with? Could the facts set forth be 
denied ? No, but a device remained. The decision of Loi’d Salisbury refusing 
the second and smaller money offer, to secure which so much anxious arrangement 
and personal coaching of the India Office had taken place, was at last received, 
though we fear that if a Blue Book faithfully recording the facts be ever written, 
it will be made clear that means were used to secure this of a nature which scarcely 
left Lord Salisbury in the position of a free agent, to decide either in favour of 
or against this second application. But tlic decision against it — no matter how 
jwocured — came to hand at the lucky moment. 'I'lie Foreign Office could use Lord 
Salisbury’s decision on the second application as if it applied to the tiiird, could 
serve it on the Nizam as if it was Lord Sali.sbury’s decision on the whole case; and 
then, if it were necessary to send home the papers at all, they would go as the 
records of a thing already done, which neither Lord Salisbury would like to dis- 
turb, nor his Council to minute upon, if it could be made by any means to appear 
that the Nizam himself had accepted the decision. This jirogramme, and the 
consequent necessity that the Nizam should be got so to accept the decision, at 
least in appearance, was the origin of the now famous invitation to the Residency 
described by us on the I9th October last. The disaffected were invited as well as 
the loyal, that the Regents might be intimidated in their presence by the plain 
intimation that the Government of Jndiawasdeterminodtosuppressthe.se Berar 
claims, and that they looked to those prc.sent to use their influence to procure their 
complete su{)pression — an intimation nhieh was, under the ]>eculiar eirctimslances 
of the Hyderabad Durbar, equivalent to a deidaration that the place of Sir Salar 
•Jung as Minister was practically open to any one who would make a bid for office 
by guaranteeing that no more should be heard oi the Beiiir question. There the 
matter I’ests at present, as far as has transjiired. W e liave no doubt that tlie 
Regents i-emonstrated at this attem[)t to force them into silence without atvempt- 
ing to answer claims properly put forward and presumably just. But the ques- 
tion of the Berars has not been stifled. It will be fully discussed, and whatever 
decision may be ultimately arrived it must he founded oii right. 

Times op India, Fehruary 2, 1875. — We have given, as well as our llrnits 
would allow, a faithful history of the trausactiuns which eventuated in the assign- 
ment of Berar to our Government, and of tlie steps taken by the Government 
of the Nizam to procure the restitution of tliat {»rovince. \Ve have .seen how 
the Foreign Office has refused even to discuss the claims preferred by His 
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Highness, and we liave seen, too, how completely that refusal has failed to stifle 
discussion. It is morally certain that the whole case will form the subject of 
debate in Parliament. Will the policy of silence avail in the House of Commons ? 
It Avill not even be tried. The Calcuttfi Foreign Oflice has an answer in reserve, 
and it is but right that the singular merits of that answer should no longer be 
concealed from the public. The Nizam’s case is this ; — “ By the treaty of 1800 
I handed over to you a third of my territories to pay you for the complete military 
defence of the remaining two-thirds ; and it was solemnly contracted that you 
would guarantee my independence, and would not charge me anything further 
for military service for all time to come. That treaty — that contract — is still in 
full force. Nevertheless in defiance of its provisions, you availed yourself of the 
presence near my capital of your forces — placed there for my defence- — to practi- 
cally de|)Ose me and carry on the government as seemed best to you by a creature 
of your own. You withheld my treaty right to the services of the Subsidiary 
Force, though you retained the territory you got as a consideration for those 
services, and you cause your nominee to raise a new force at a frightful cost to my 
treasury, to perform the military duty which the Subsidiary Force was bound to 
perform. 'I'hat superfluous and illegal force is the Hyderabad Contingent, the 
profligate expenditure on which brought the finances of the country to the brink 
of ruin, and it was for the balance of arrears due to it, for which alone you com- 
pelled me — under threat of invasion and deposition — to sign the treaty of 1853, 
assigning Berar, and it is for the continued maintenance of that force alone that 
you hol(l Berar to this day. The alleged balance of debt for the arrears of the 
Contingent was fictitious, for common arithmetic woud have shown that you 
owed rnc money on a general account in excess of that due to you for the arrears 
of ])ay, and 1 should have been expedited with that sum. Nevertheles.s the 
treaty of 185-3 was prepared by you and I signed it simply because 1 was plainly 
told that m\' State, instead of being defended by your soldiers according to the 
treaty of 1800, was to be invaded by them in spite of that treaty, and against 
every principle of right. It was an act of coercion effected against }’our own 
ally in a time of profound peace, and the sole object of it was to make me 
alienate a part of my ancestral dominions to pay a debt that had no existence, and 
to furnish px'ovision to keep up a force which the treaty of 1800 prohibited the 
British Government from requiring me to maintain.” 

To this overwhelming statement what will the gentlemen of the Foreign 
Office reply ? They will take tlieir stand on the faith of treaties ! The Nizam 
complains of being despoiled by the treaty of 1853 ; they Avill affect to show that 
having been despoiled by it he can have no redress. Lord Dalhousie drafted that 
treaty, and of course wrote a grandiloquent preamble to it, stating that it was 
made to settle pending differences — which it did by depriving the Nizam of what 
he not only de.sired, but hud a right, to keep. But that treaty after all Avas more 
or loss tainted by an element of undisguised intimidation ; the invasion of 
Hyderabad Avas o[)enly threatened if the Nizam’s signature was refused, and refusal 
became impossible. Therefore so much stress will not be laid upon that document 
as U; on the treaty of 1 8(10, Avhich was a very different affiiir, and was indeed 
quite a boon to llie Nizam, for Avhicli he can never be sufficiently grateful. 

Let us .see what the treaty of 1860 really Avas. Berar having been once 
fairly secured by the treaty of 1853, we found our.selves somewhat embaiTassed 
by tlie ])ledges that we had made to the Nizam Avith regard to the administration 
of it. Before Ave could get him to sign that treaty, even under the threat of 
invasion, av'c had to promise him that our administration of the districts Avould not 
cost him more than did that of his oavu Talookdars, or twelve and a half per cent, 
of tlie gross collections. But ignoring this pledge, when we had managed to 
extort the treaty and get possession, Ave at once swelled out the cost of adminis- 
tration to about four times the stipulated amount. We were bound, hoAvever, by 
the same treaty to furnish the Nizam with annual accounts, and being fully 
i-ou.scious that the Nizam Would challenge the scale of expenditure Avhenever he 
heard of it, AA'hat did Ave do ? Keduce the scale of expenditure, and so bring 
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ourselves back within the range of our treaty sanctions ? No ; we withheld the 
annual accounts. The excessive expenditure, of course, annihilated the annual 
surplus that a third stipulation of the treaty had provided for, and as this had 
gone on nearly seven long years, no wonder that the position of the Government 
of India became somewhat compromising. The strait they were in was not dis- 
guised from them by their own officer, the Resident at Hyderabad, who wrote 
them on 6th July 1859 : — “I am prepared to expect the Minister will object to 
the extravagance of our management. Tliere is no doubt General Low, C.B., 
allowed the former Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, and the present one, Sir Salar Jutjg, 
to suppose that our management would cost .al)out two annas in the rupee, or 
about twelve and a half per cent, on the revenue, and 1 distinctly remember its 
being used as an argument to induce compliance in signing the treaty by 
General Low.” And again, on the 6th August 1860, the Resident informed his 
Government that “ the delay [of seven years !] in placing the results of our 
administration before the Nizam, naturally tended to engender di.sappoiutment 
which it was difticidt to appease, and to elicit remonstrances which it daily became 
more perplexing to reply to satisfactorily.” The Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Wood, also frankly said in his despatch to the Government of India of 18th June 
1861, that “ the omis.sion to render accounts to His Highness” had been made on 
purpose to avoid “ giving him the op|)ortunity of urging objections to the heads 
of your expenditure.” An embarrassing position it must be admitted ! And to 
add to the difficulties of the situation, we h.‘»<l chosen to expend considerable sums 
of money on the river Godavery Avithout consulting the Nizam, through a corner 
of whose territory that river ran, and we wished him to cede the odd corner of territo- 
ry to us and to forego his right to levy duties on the passage of the river. What 
was to bo done ? Di'tlomacy was equal to the occasion, and proposed a spick and 
spaa new treaty, “ to offer Ilis Highness a public mark of the acknowledgments 
of the British GovernmeiAt” for “his ze.al .and constancy” to us during the terrible 
days of the mutinies ! A treaty providing for these rnunilicent acknowledgments 
was prepared, in which the following points were provided for:-— (1). That the 
whole of the Nizam’s coveted posse.s.sions on the left bank of the Godavery should 
be ceded in perpetuity to the British Government. (2). That the Nizam should 
relinquish his right to levy transit duties on goods passing up and down the river. 
(3). That the Nizam should extricate the British Government from its dilemma 
in having spent in administration all the surplus which they were bound by the 
ti'eaty of 1853 to pay over, by cancelling its right to any accounts from the 
assigned districts whatever, for both past and future. (4). That the British 
Government were to have in future unlimited latitude of expenditure of the 
revenues of the districts retained. (5). That the Nizam should give up all his 
crown lands in Berar, which were inter.spersed with those assigned in 185.‘{, and 
so caused iuconvetnence to the British Government. 

It was of course necessary to make a shoAV of giving some off-set for these 
extraoi'dinary concessions, if the new treaty were to have even a pretence of 
equality of advantage, much more of being “ a public msirk of acknowledgment 
for loyalty so there was added: — (1 ). The restoration to the Nizam of the 
territories which, it was clearly seen, would furnish revenue utterly in excess of 
the payments due under the treaty of 1853. All .surplus revenue was due to the 
Nizam’s coffers, and of course should be paid over sooner or later. 3 he Resident 
told his Government, on the 12th Augu.st 1860, tliat in restoring these surplus 
districts “he thought it clear tliat they make no pecuniary sacrifice.” “My 
greatest difficulty in this negociation,” he states, “ lias licen to counteract the 
impression in the Nizam’s mind that we were merely giving him back what is his 
own.” (2). The tvriting oft' the alleged debt of fifty lakhs of rupees with whicli the 
treaty of 1858 originally began, but which the Resident states, in his letter 
to Government of the 12th October 1860, he had “ acknowledged by the treaty 
of 1853 under pressure, but never considered he justly owed,” was jiaraded to 
the Nizam and to the world as a “cancelment but nevertheless Lord Oauning 
admitted in his letter to the Resident, dated 7tli July 1860, that it really did 
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not need cancelment at all, but had been liquidated by “ the excessive civil ex- 
penditure of past years being set off” against it. (3). The so-called cession to the 
Nizam by the Britisli Government of the zemindaree or principality of Shorapore, 
the zemindar of which had been deposed for rebellion and disturbance. The 
zemindar of Shoi’apore was a feudatory of the Nizam and as such his territory 
of course rightfully lapsed to him. Under the 17th article of the treaty of 1800 
the Shorapore zemindar is specially mentioned by name, and secured to the 
Nizam as a feudatory, and the services of the British Subsidiary Force were speci- 
ally pledged to His Highness in all future time for checking all “ rebellion or 
disturbance” on the part of the said feudatory, and even for coercing him, if 
required, into paying the tribute which it was by that treaty recognised due to 
the Nizam by him. Such, then, were the terms of the treaty of i860. Let any 
one just take the pains to add up the stipulations on either side, and see to which 
side the balance leans, or I’.ather whether alongside of undoubted sacrifices by the 
Nizam, there is a vestige of real sacrifice of anything that was our own, made by 
us to the Nizam at all. 

Viewed as a reward to the Nizam the treaty of 1860 was a mere pretence. 
The real nature of the transaction is sufficiently manifest from the analysis of the 
document we have given, but to place the matter beyond any doubt we have only 
to refer to page 26 of the parliamentary papers of 1867 on the subject, from 
which it appears that Mr. Secretary Beadon having endeavoured to coerce the 
Nizam into the virtual cession of Berar and a relinquishment of his right to its 
surplus revenues, the Resident wrote back : “ It has come to this, the Nizam will 
not, unless frightened or intimidated, agree to anything but his former terms.” 
That portion of “ the public mark of acknowledgment of the Nizam’s zeal and 
constancy” which consisted of liis cession to use of the slip of territory on the 
Godavery was a real diplomatic triumph. It was assumed that the Nizam had 
agreed to the cession, wliile he imagined he had ouly been discussing the question, 
and he was written to in these terms, “The Bx’itish Government will not allow His 
Highness the Nizam to retract from the cession of the Godavery talooks,” and he 
was significantly informed that any attempt to do so “will assuredly lead to an 
unfriendhj and amjry feeling between the two Governments.” Tlie Nizam had 
been favoured with a letter a week before, requesting “ that His Highness would 
take into ids serious and earnest consideration the Governor-General' s proposals" — a 
form of speech which in the vernacular implied a distinct threat. Our readers can 
now decide for themselves how well justified was the preamble of the treaty that 
it was entered into “ to give all possible solemnity to certain acts marking the 
high esteem in which His Highness the Nizam is held by Her Majesty the 
Queen.” It certainly was a masterpiece of diplomatic art to lead the Nizam on 
to such negotiations under the assurance that the main object of the whole was 
“to offer His Highness a })ublic mark of the acknowledgments of the British 
Government !” Y et such is the principle of the two treaties on which the 
Foi’cign Office will rest its case. The Nizam apjjcals to the treaty of 1800, and 
says that in the face of it he has been despoiled by^ two other treaties — or sp- 
called treaties — for he alleges that the essential element of free consent was 


wanting to them — and it is his chief grievance that he was forced to sign them. 
’I'ho Foreign Office will reply, “ Treaties are sacred things and can never be set 
aside !” If that be so, Avhat .shall we say to their behavdour in respect to the treaty 
of 1800 ? I.s u treat.y^ of value only'’ when a Native I’rince gives up something 
by it, and of no value when he is entitled to any'thing under it ? This is practi- 
cally what the contention of the Foreign Office comes to, but fortvinatcly very 
difierent principles ]>rcvail amongst the British people, by whom in the last resort 
such questions are decided. 


Standaiu:) (London), 1875. — An Indian Grievance. — The following letter, 
signed “ Tr iveller, ” luis been addres.sed to us, dated 17th March : — 

“ Sir, — I should like to call public attention to a most important Indian case, 
now, as 1 urn given to understand, under the consideration of the India Office, 
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on the right solution of which our future relations with the independent princes 
of India must very materially depend. 

“ Stated in plain language the matter seems simple enough. The Chief, or as 
they call him, the Nizam of the Hyderabad State in the Deccan, once a Viceroy of 
the Delhi Moguls, entertained, many years ago, a force of natives officered by 
Europeans, and called the Hyderabad Contingent. This little force, like the troops 
of most native states, was not over regularly paid. The British came to the rescue 
and advanced some 300,0001!. which, with interest, was made to amount to about 
half a million sterling. 

“ Conveniently forgetting, that by the admission of their own officers they 
owed the Nizam per contra, some six or seven hundred thousand pounds, they 
demanded from him payment of the money they had from time to time advanced 
to the troops, together with the interest, and forced him under threat of a military 
occupation, which would probably have brought about his instant dethronement, 
to make over his best provinces, ‘ the Berars,’ as security for the debt, and 
for the future regular payment of the troops. 

“ The In am yielded at the bayonet’s point, and even then, only on the 
assurance, which our representative, General Low, was explicitly empowered by 
his Government to give, that the transfer was temporary, and solely for the 
objects named. A reference to General Sir John Low, now residing in honoured 
retirement in this country, would irrefragably establish this point. 

“ The fictitious debt of half a million has since been cancelled, and the Nizam’s 
Minister, Sir Salar Jung, to whom alone we owe the tenure of Southern India 
in 1857, asks for the restoration of the Berars to the Government of the Nizam, 
and offers to provide amply for any claim on his Government arising out of the 
Contingent Force (which with minor charges costs about 300,000/. a year), by 
placing in the hands of the Governor-General a capital sum the interest of which 
shall be sufficient to meet these charges. 

“ This offer has been refused at Calcutta. 

“ The rulers and people of India alike look on the Queen’s proclamation of 
1858 as a charter of their rights, and habitually express their hope and belief that 
under its protection their just claims will be conceded. Let us hope that the 
Nizam’s case, now that it has been referred home, will be considered in the spirit 
of justice which inspired that proclamation.” 

Madras Mait., July 13, 1875. — Native Opinion in India. — The following 
letter has been addres.sed to the editor of the Spectator by Colonel G. U. Yule, 
dated Beech Hill, Haddington, N. B., May 27 : — 

“ Sib, — Allow me to tell you of the gratilication with which I read your 
article on ‘Native opinion’ in the last number of Spectator. Views such as 
those )'ou express seldom appear in the papers, and nowhere have I seen a clearer 
exposition of Avhat I believe to be truth regarding the feelings of the natives of 
India towards us, an exposition very necessary, 1 think, because the general 
idea on this subject is so very far from the truth. 

“Look at any Indian article in our leading papers, look at our legislation in 
India itself. Do not all proceed on the same assumption that wisdom and justice 
of our rule are perfect, and that the natives of Indiji, though they may object to 
some parts of our system, nevertheless prefer our rule to thatof their own princes; 
that in fact they are totally wanting in that pride common to all other nations of 
the world, — pride in their country, in their fore-fathers, and in themselves ? 

“ If an opposite opinion is expressed the speaker is stared at in amazement, 

‘ What prefer oppression, cruelty, disorder, misrule, to their opposites !’ We harp 
upon our own justice, and lose sight of the fact that there may be and are con- 
siderations involving deep sentiment which to the native mind compensate largely 
for the said oppression, cruelty, &c., and far outweigh all substantial advantages 
of an equitable foreign rule. Did justice alone ever yet win affection ? Would 
the Almighty Himself be loved for His justice alone ? Then, again, how does our 
justice exhibit'itself in India ? In cases between man and man, so far at any rate 
as honest intentions go, we are perhaps blameless ; but as between ourselves and 
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those who stand in our way — in the way of our extension of territory or predomi- 
nance of influence — where is our justice ? I do not now refer to conquests won by 
the sword, but rather to our generally successful attempts to obtain cessions of 
land and the other peaceful modes of acquisition. 

“Look, for instance, at the case of the Nizam. We take an enormous slice 
from him (the ceded territories) on condition of keeping up a force to protect 
him from foreign attack and domestic disorder. We do neither, but simply make 
use of the force to keep him in order. We were bound by treaty to assist Inm in 
asserting his authority in his own dominions, but as soon as that treaty w'as executed 
we refused to do so, and the Nizam was consequently obliged to keep up an 
irregular force of his own for the purpose. We grudged him that, took it, kept 
it at his expense — at a cost far exceeding that of a similar strength in our own 
armies — ran him into debt, and compelled him by actual threats of force to assign 
us certain districts (the Berars) to pay for the keep of this force, so long as he 
should wish it to be kept up. 

“Now, when by good administration the Nizam’s Minister is able himself to 
pay the force, and offers to do so— or can do without it, and says so — we refuse 
to give up the districts assigned for its maintenance. ‘What!’ say we, ‘thrust 
ba(^ an imwilling people under the feet of their oppressors ?’ 

“ But are they an unwilling people ; do they think the Nizam’s Government 
oppressive ? Are we to do certain wrong for our owm immediate gain on pretence 
of preventing conjectured hardship to others ? 'Xhe i*csult of our constant ill- 
treatment of the Nizam, from almost our firt connection with him until now, has 
been to increase and strengthen the sentiment of his subjects in his favour. In 
no country of the world, so far as 1 am competent to form an opinion, does a 
more reverential and affectionate regard for the ruler prevail. They may cheat 
him, and in many ways oppose him, but at the same time they would, high and 
low, sooner be governed by him than by us. 

“ Is it very different, by the by, with the Gaekwar ? Did his subjects 
complain of him ? What Avas the nature of the oppression proved against 
him ? Was his conduct towards his subjects criminal, or was it merely that 
his administration — in fact, his revenue collection — had got into a state of 
confusion ? It would appear to have been the latter only, otherwise the 
Viceroy would not have given him time to reform. A period of grace was 
allow-ed him. The agent of our own Government, Sir Lewis Pelly, reported that 
reform was progressing. Yet before the period has expired our Government, not 
punishing him tor an offence for which he has been tried, dethrone and banish him 
for misrule. In other words, they by one act break their word and being, from 
some cause or other unable to sentence the man for the offence for which he has 
been tried they punish him for another which they had previously temporarily 
condoned ! Yet hear the press chorus, ‘ Substantial justice has been done.’ What 
does that very vague phrase mean ? Does it not mean simply that an act of gross 
injustice has been perpetrated in order to arrive at a conclusion which the speaker 
approves ? After such examples what must the natives of India think of the 
justice of our rule ? Mind, 1 am not upholding the Gaekwar ; my own personal 
conviction is that he Avas guilty ; nor did I blame the Government for appointing 
the Commission. I took it for granted (like most other people, 1 suppose) that 
before doing so they had carefully examined the evidence, and were convinced of 
its absolute strengtli. I merely speak with reference to the general principles of 
justice, which it seems to me have been violated in this case.” 


Bombay Gazette, January 1, 1876.— Since .1858 there luas been no more 
eventful year in the annals of India than that Avhich has just expired. The new 
era of peace and consolidation which began Avith the assuyaption by the CroAvn of 
the direct Government of India had up to 1875 supplied no more exciting topics 
for discussion than purely administrative questions about the incidence of the 
income-tax, the proper dimensions of bari’acks for European troops, the mei*its 
of different gauges for Indian raihvays, and the extent to which reproductive 
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public works should be constructed out of borrowed capital. The Government of 
India had had one or two little frontier wars to amuse itself with in addition to 


the usual squabbles with refractory Native Princes ; and the hidden tiros of dis- 
content, beneath the surface of general tranquillity, had revealed their existence 
in the formidable Wahabee conspiracy and assassinations of Justice Norman 
and Lord Mayo; but the ordinarj' condition of the country was one of perfect 
order and entire submission to the unquestioned authority of the British 
Government. Lord Northbi'ook must be held responsible for the revival of political 
controversy in 1875, and for having exposed to damaging critiei.sm the 
whole system of British rule in this country, and more especially the 
relations between the paramount power and its principal feudatories, liarly 
in January 1875 the Viceroy, having summoned to Calcutta Mr. Souter, 
the Police Gommis.sioner of Bombay, and gone over with him anxiously and 
deliberately the evidence ho had gathered at Baroda regarding the attempt to 
poison the Resident, Colonel Phayre, satisfied himself that the (laekwar Miilharrao 
had been an accomplice in the plot. A wing of a Euroi)eiin regiment and a battery 
of artillery were forthwith despatched from Poona by way of Bombay to Baroda ; 
the Gaekwar’s reforming Minister, Mr. Dadabliai Naoroji and his frien<ls, seeing 
that matters were getting serious, prudently resigned oliicc atid made themselves 
scarce ; and on the 14th of January Sir Lewis Pelly, the Governor-General’s 
Agent at Baroda, arrested Mulharrao and assumed the administration of the State. 
To conciliate native opinion, which might be startled at this act of vigour, the 
Government of India at the same time promised, in a proclainatioii, to have 
Mulharrao fairly tried, and, whatever might bo the issue of the trial, to refrain 
from annexing Baroda to the British dominions. On this hint the Malirattas of 
Poona and Bombay, whose sentimental feelings were outraged by the arrest of a 
Mahratta Sovereign, and who besides had material interests involved, as many 
Sirdars and Bralitnins of the Deccan were maintained by the bounty of Mulharrao, 
commenced an agitation which, while nominally confined to the approval of Lord 
Northbrook’s policy, was really intended to convey the impression that the sym- 
pathies of natives generally were with that Prince. An attempt made to hold a 
public meeting in BomV)ay was defeated by tbc refusal of the Earseos to make 
common cause with the Mahrattas, who did not feel tliernsclves .strong enough to 
act alone ; but at Poona popular gatherings and prayer meetings were held, and 
a well-written memorial on the duties of the paramount power and the ])rivilcge.s 
of Native Princes was drawn up and sent to the Viceroy. Alarmed, apparently, 
at these hostile demonstrations, and eager to make matters smooth, Lonl North- 
brook came to the extraordinary resolution to appoint a Commission consisting of 
three European and three native members, not to try the Gaekwar, but to inquire 
into the case and report upon it, the right to pronounce the final verdict being 
reserved to the Government of India. The distinction between an inquiry and a 
trial was, of course, at once overlooked by the public ; for it was consi(iered out 
of the question that the Government of India, after appointing a solemn tribunal 


to hear evidence in open court, could refuse to al/ide 
Commissioners. The Commissioners nominated were S 


by the report of its own 
ir. It. ('ouch, Chief Justice 


of Bengal, Sir R. Meade, Mr. P. S. Melvill, the Maharaja Scindia, the Maharaja 
of Jeypore, and Sir Dinkiir Kao. On what precedent Lord Northbrook acted in 
thus asking Native Princes to sit in judgment on one ol their own order it is 
hard to say. Mr. Hunter mentions in Ids hife of Lord that the Viceroy 

proposed at one time to employ tlie Maharaja of Jeyi>ore as aii arbitrator to inquire 
into the grievances of the ('hief of Ulwar’s discontented subjects, with a view to 
their remedy. “ If, ” Lord Mayo wrote, “ 1 can lind an ofheer of sufficient rank 
“ and experience to go down and arbitrate in this matter, I would bo inclined to 
“ ask the Maharaja of Jeypore to assist in the arbitration. He is a member of our 
“ Legislative Council, though a Rajpoot of Rajpoots, ho is an enlightened Prince, and 
“ I cannot but think that it would have a great effect in Rajpootana were we to call 
“ in, for the scttlernetJt of a ve7y dangerous dispute, the assistance of one of the 
oldest and most respected of their own Chiefs.” The march of events in IJiwar was 
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too rai)i(] to allow this experiment to be tried ; but if Lord Northbrook was guided 
in the Baroda case by the example of what his predecessor had Avished to do in 
Itajpootana, he evidently forgot that in Ulwar the dispute was between the Chief 
and his subjects, while in Baroda the Native Prince was accused of trying to mur- 
der the representative of the British Government. No doubt Lord Northbrook 
considered that it would immensely strengthen the moral position of the British 
Government if such Chiefs as Scindia and Jeypore, and such a Brahmin of 
Brahmins as Dinkxir Kao, concurred in the expediency of deposing the Gaekwar ; 
but to expect them to forego all prejudices of race, religion, and self-interest, and 
to decree the deposition of one of the chief Native Sovereigns of India even if he 
had plotted against the life of the British Resident at his Court, was to give them 
credit for a power of self-abnegation in excess of human nature. The result of 
the inquiry justified the fear that the appointment of a mixed Commission 
would turn out to be a grave political mistake. Tlie Court sat at Baroda and 
heard evidence publicly, observing all the forms of a regular criminal trial. Mr. 
Serjeant Ballantine, who had been retained as chief counsel for the defence, and 
who Avas allowed to cross-examine witnesses, took from the first the line of 
representing the prosecution as a conspiracy against his unhappy client organized 
by the police, and to Avhich perhaps Colonel Phayre himself might have been a 
party. Reports of the proceedings Avere published from day to day by the 
IJombay ncAvspapers, Avhich had established branch printing offices at Baroda for 
the occasion, and the Serjeant’s outspoken criticisms were welcomed with Avild 
delight by the Avhole Mahnitta population of AVestern India. The trial lasted for 
three Avecks, and day by day the popular excitement increased. The native press 
became insolent and even mutinous in language, openly proclaiming the belief of 
the people in Mulliarrao’s innocence, and demanding that he should be released 
and restored to his throne. After Serjeant Ballantine’s closing speech for the 
defence, in Avhicli he declared that the evidence Avas not sufficient to convict the 
veriest pickpocket, the champions of Mulharrao felt assured of a victory ; and 
their confidence seemed to be Avell founded, when, early in March, one or two of 
the leading English papers, and notably the Times and Pall Mall Gazette, Avithout 
even having the decency to wait for the report of the Commissioners, asserted, on 
the strength of Avhat Avas brought out by Serjeant Ballantine in cross-examination, 
that the prosecution had completely broken doAvn and that Mulharrao ought to be 
acquitted. It soon leaked out, moreover, that the Commission was equally divided 
in opinion about the Gaekwar’s guilt, the European Commissioners regarding the 
evidence for the prosecution as conclusive, while the Native Commissioners con- 
sidered it insulficieut and refused to convict the Gaekwar. Lord Salisbury, having 
the English press on his side, thought that the inquiry should be treated as null 
and A'^oid ; but the Gov'ermnent of India, perceiving, Avhen too late, into what a 
scrape it had thrust itself, and understanding that the acquittal and restoration 
of Mulharrao Avould be fatal to its authority in India, pleaded its right, according 
to the terms of the proclamation appointing the Commissioners, to act on the 
opinion of Sir Richard Couch and his European colleagues. The controversy was 
prolonged for a fortnight, and it Avas not till the 19th of April that the Viceroy in 
Council decreed the deposition of Mulharr.ao, and issued a proclamation in the name 
of “ Her Majesty’s Government” stating that the Avhole case against the Gaekwar 
for the attempted mnrder of Colonel Phayre had been set aside, and that he had 
been deposed on account of his general misgovern ment. Immediately afterwards 
a resolution by the Government of India AA^as published emphatically affirming 
the guilt of Mulharrao in the poisoning case ; and the puzzled public was inclined 
to admire the firmness of Lord Northbrook, believing that he had been overruled 
by the Secretary of State, and that he had only not sent in his resignation of the 
Governor-Generalship for fear of giving the malcontents in India cause to triumph. 
The deposition of Mulharrao was effected easily enough, and there Avas no 
disturbance except an insignificant riot by the partizans of Luxmeebaee, his latest 
Avife, and their infant child. The people of Baroda, who had every reason to hate 
their ruler, readily acquiesced in the transfer of the sovereignty to a distant 
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branch of the Gaekwar family ; and the Viceroy got the credit of having redeemed 
his reputation by acting at last with vigour and promptness. Some time afterwards, 
however, a minute by Lord Northbrook was published, from which it appeared that 
His Lordship had accommodated himself with the Secretary of State and saved his 
appointment by abandoning the linn ground on which he had stood, and actually 
condescending to express his concurrence in Lord Salisbury’s argument for 
deposing Mulharrao. Now, the Government of ludia had deprived the Govern- 
ment of Bombay of the control over Baroda alFairs, because the latter Government 
advocated interference in Baroda to secure to the people of that State a decent 
form of administration, and becau.se it insisted on supporting Colonel I’hayre in 
his efforts to show the real character of Mulharrao’s rule. It could not, therefore, 
without the grossest inconsistency and meanness, fall back, after it had given up the 
poisoning case, on the reports of the Bombay Government and Colonel Bhayrc, 
and punish Mulharrao for misgovernment which it had explicitly condoned. 
Tlie Government of India was also well aware that, according to the terms of 
Lord Canning’s sunnud, the right of succession to the throne could not be legally 
taken away from Mulharrao’s family unless that Prince had been disloyal to the 
British Government ; yet it deliberately ousted Mulharrao’s child. It seemed 
impossible to combine greater weakness of conduct with greater arbitrariness 
of disposition ; and Lord Northbrook’s character as a statesman was destroyed 
by his own minute. The Viceroy, however, reaped his reward. The influence of 
Lord Salisbunry secured him the support of an obsequious Parliament ; and the 
degeneracy of Parliamentary Government was marked by the silence maintained 
throughout the Session in the Houses of Lords and Commons on a subject which 
had been nerc(!ly discussed by the press, Avhich had engaged the attention of the 
civilized world, and which touched the very vitals of British rule in India. It is 
understood that Lord Northbrook has learnt only one lesson from the Baroda 
blunder ; he has been casting about ever since for means of silencing the native 
press. He does not see that any measures he might invent for this purpose would 
be ineffectual unless he could at tlie same time gag the Lnglisli papers published 
in India and iii England. It shows how lacking he is in intelligence and foresight 
when he wishes to pi’otect himself by effacing public opinion. Gan he not under- 
stand that his only safety is in acting wisely and making liimself respected, and 
that however tightly lu: shuts down the safety valve, and however resolutely he 
sits ujion it, he and the ship and ship’s crew are sure some day tube blown into 
the air? 

Scarcely had Loi’d Northljrook been save<i out of the Baroda scrape than he 
began to make a mess of things in Burma. In February Mr. Margary, who had 
travelled across China from the cast coast to Bhamo, and had been requested to 
accompany back to the capital of Yunnan a Mission under Colonel Browne des- 
patched by the Government of India to explore the routes between Burma and 
Western Gliina, was murdered by the Chinese, while at the same time the Mission 
was attacked and driven back by an overpowering force. Several intercepted letters 
suggested the inference that the King of Burma had been privy to the hostile 
designs of the Chinese, and this suspicion was confirmed by his ostentatious recep- 
tion with the utmost honours of the Governor of Yunnan, who was supposed to 
have sanctioned the murder of Mr. Margary and the attack on the British Mission. 
When, therefore, it became known that Sir Douglas Forsyth, the Viceroy’s most 
trusted Political Officer, had been sent as Envoy to Mandalay to demand explanations 
on this subject as well as to arrange a trifling frontier difficulty, great hopes were 
entertained that the King would at last be called to account. It was even rumoured 
that Sir Douglas had been instructed not to take his shoes off on entering the 
royal presence, and that if remonstrated Avith he would serve the barbarian 
Monarch much as the Norman noble did the King of France, when, being sent 
to do homage for Duke Hollo by kissing the royal foot he seized it and jqjset 
the King in the presence of all his courtiers. Sir Douglas, however, only 
stipulated that the dirty approach to the King’s audience room should be covered 
with a carpet, so that when he took bis boots off he might be able to keep 
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hi.s stockings clean ; and the ridicule excited by this incident was changed 
into disgust when it was found that the King’s disclaimer of opposition to the 
British Mission was at once accepted, though with a little trouble his guilt might 
probably have been made as clear as the Gaekwar’s, and that the Envoy came 
aw'ay satisfied in spite of the King’s distinct refusal to let another British Mission 
be escorted through his territory by an armed force. Sir Douglas Forsyth has since 
shown that he acted strictly accordiiig to instructions in all he did at Mandalay ; 
and the hurniliacion inflicted on the British name by his abortive Embassy must 
therefore be placed to the account of the Government of India. Lord Northbrook 
has not ventured openly to throw the blame on his Envoy ; he even published a 
resolution approving of all Sir Douglas had done. But it is nevertheless under- 
stood that this favourite has boon sacrified to exigenciCvS of State, that is to say, 
he has been made a scapegoat for the Viceroy’s sins, and that he will not be again 
employed on important mi.ssions. The Government of India has since feebly 
striven to regain its ascendancy at the Court of Mandalay by opening fresh 
negotiations through the Resident ; but the King evades the real question by 
consenting to let an armed escort pass through Burma, but making difficulties 
about what its strength shall be ; and meanwhile no Mission is sent, and the 
murder of Mr. Margary and the repulse of Colonel Browne remain unavenged and 
are well-nigh forgotten. 

In the province of Finance, which was supposed to be peculiarly Lord North- 
book’s own, the blunders of the year were as conspicuous as in politics. The 
changed values of goods, and the engagements made by Loi*d Salisbury with 
Manchestei", rendered necessary a revision of the Indian Tariff. The Viceroy 
accordingly appointed a Committee which recommended some important altera- 
tions, most of which would be advantageous to traefe. At a mooting of the Legis- 
lative CouncU held in Simla, the mercantile members being absent, the Viceroy 
passed the new Tariffi adding to the suggestions of the Committee the extraordi- 
nary provision, intended to gratify Manchester and yet not injure the Indian 
revenue, that an import dtity sliould be levied on long-stapled cotton imported 
into India for the manufacture of the finer makes of goods, by way of compensa- 
tion to the English manufacturers for the retention of the import duties on their 
cloth and yarn. Such an unprincipled “ dodge — ” for it was nothing better— roused 
the indignation of both India and Manchester, 'fhe Government of India had 
given up the principle that the import duties on English goods could be defend- 
ed, and, after thus inviting renewed attacks on those duties, had had recourse to 
the foolish expedient of mocking the Engli.sh manufacturers with a boon which 
the semi-official papers in India were careful to explain could be no boon at all. 
How shortsighted Lord Nortiibrook mu.st be to suppose he can delude keen men 
of business in this way! The result of his device is that Sir Louis Mallet has been 
sent out by Lord Salisbury to revise the Tariff anew ; and, though the Viceroy 
seems to be trying to keep Sir Louis at a distance as long as he can, he must see 
him at last and abandon his absurd double system of protection. Then will 
come the turn of Mr. T. C. Hope, of the Bombay Civil Service, who is at present 
Lord Northbrook’s reigning favourite, but who, when his {lolicy is perforce given 
up, will find himself discarded as remorselessly as Lonl Northbrook was. But 
Mr. Hope’s star is still in the ascendant, and the Viceroy has entrusted to him the 
congenial task of carrying through the Legislative Council a Bombay Revenue 
Jurisdiction Bill, the object of which is to place all landholders in this Presidency 
at the mercy of zealous revenue officials by depriving them of the protection of 
the Civil Courts. With how little wisdom the Government of India must be 
conducted, when sneb a hateful Bill is thrust upon Bombay at the instance of the 
most dangerous adviser the Viceroy could have selected out of the whole Civil 
Service of this Presidency ! 

Public attention has, however, recently been diverted from the Viceroy’s 
blunders by an event which will be racniorable in the history of India. The 
English people are so jealous of any increase of the political influence of tlie 
Royal Family that the Prince of Wales, though he has now reached a time of 
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life when with reasonable men tlie love of pleasure yields to the nobler passion of 
ambition, is precluded from taking any active share in the government of England. 
It seems to have occurred to Mr. Disraeli, liowcver, that His Royal Highness might 
have the satisfaction of becoming an important political personage, and of doing 
good service to the State, if he were to visit the greatest dependency of tlie British 
Crown, /md to try the effect of his personal presence in quickening the loyalty of 
the people of India. But, to prevent disappointment, the political motive of the 
Prince’s journey was carefully concealed. No stress was laid on the investment 
of the Khedive’s lieir by His Royal Highness with the Star of India, although this 
significant proof of the intimacy of England’s relations with Egypt was soon to be 
followed by the master-stroke of the Suez Canal pnrcliasc, and tlio virtual transfer 
to English hands of the management of Egyptian finance. Eor a long time, too, 
the Prince’s voyage to India was reju-esented as undertaken chiefly for j)lcasure ; 
and it was not till he had landed in Bombay, and been received with an enthusiasm 
which surprised and delighted the English ])eople, that tl)e political asjtect of the 
tour began to be generally recognized. Since His Royal Highness left Bombay 
he has been borne from one triumph to anotlior, and Ids j)rogress through India 
will be completed, we may venture to hope, as satisfactorily as it has been begun. 
It is too soon to say if His Royal Iliglmess’s visit will make a la.sting ini})r('..ssi-on ; 
but we believe it will, for, besides bringing out, in a markecl manner the general 
contentment of the mass of the nation with British rule, it has uudonbtodJy liad 
the effect of familiarizing the people, in a way previously unknown, with the fact 
of their immediate subjection to an Imperial dynasty to w'ldch the greatest Princes 
of India, Mus.siilman and Hindoo, alike owe allegiance. The only discordant note 
in the preparations for tlie Prince’s reception was struck by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, which refused, on the plea of his ill-health, to let the youthful Sovereign of 
Hyderabad come down to Bombay to pay his homage to the Heir to the- British Crown. 
TJiis difficulty might have been settled quietly if Lord Northbrook had not de- 
tected in it a splendid opportunity for making another blunder. Tlie Government 
of India knows very well the change that has taken jilacc in Sir Salar Jung’s feel- 
ings owing to Ids disappointment about Borar, ami it probably had good reasons 
for supposing that the reason alleged by the Hydcr.abad Court for kciqiing the 
Nizam at home was not the real one. But, instead of frankly expressing its senti- 
ments, or else saying nothing about them, it stupidly began to wrangle with Sir 
Salar Jung, and to show that while professing contidonce in him it really distrusted 
him. The Hyderabad Minister, i»roiiting by Mulharrao’s example, sent the corre- 
sjiondence to the Englisli papers, which indignanlly denounced the (lovernment 
for insulting a man who in 1857-8 was one of the best friemls tlie English had in 
India. Lord Nortlilirook, having recourse to his usual policy, attronted Mr. 
Saunders, the Resident at Hyderabad, who was going away on leave, by olfering 
to transfer him to Mysore when bo returned to India ; ami Mr. Saunders at once 
resigned the service. Mr. Aitehison, the Foreign Secretary, will, it is understood, 
be the next victim ; for the Viceroy seems to care for no one but himself, ami has 
already driven many able and independent men into retirement, and earned for liiin- 
self the cordial dislike of the Indian Services. Not gificd with a stutesnianlikc 
capacity, and yet insatiable in grasping at arbitrary power wliicli be docs not know 
how to use when he has got it, he leans on one favourite after another, and at each 
new breakdown some new man is sacrificed. Ifwc may use. a vidgar illustration 
to depict the character of so great a personage, we iniglit say that lie r(;mind8 us 
of Mr. Winkle on the ice. “These are very awkward skates, Mr. Weller,” said 
Mr. Winkle. “ Para afeard there’s a very orkard gen’lman in ’em. Sir,” said Sam. 

Statesman, January 13, 1876. — -There is certainly a very great change for 
the better in the present tone of the Bombay Gazette towards Sir Salar Jung, al- 
though it still professes to believe that the sickness of the young Nizam was a mere 
excuse. The paper now writes ; — 

“The Minister of the Nizam is an able and courteous gentleman and a man of 
honour, but he-is a very ambitious man, and certainly not above an intrigue. His 
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one ambition is, and it is a right and fair one, to use his utmost endeavours to 
restore his country with integrity to his master on his becoming of age. This is a 
just ambition, and one to be respected, but the Minister errs in taking bye-paths 
to attain this in place of the direct one. Sir Salar Jung holds tlie opinion that one 
of the secrets of our power in India is our unanimity, and the honest support every 
Englishman gives to the other at the critical moment. He has apparently been 
induced to change this view from misreading a free j)ress, and the opinions of a few 
adventurous Englishincu about liim. The Minister never committed a greater 
blunder, for he may rest assured that Englishmen will take some time before they 
forget or overlook the error he has made.” 

“ Now, to set this Tiiatter at rest, we shall publish, almost immediately, the cor- 
respondence that really took place between the Resident and the Nizam’s Minister, 
and leave it to speak for itself. Parts of it we regret to be obliged to omit from 
motives of delicacy ; their publication would only make the case stronger. When 
therefoi'e the Bumbaij Gazette says that ‘ The Hyderabad blunder is a subject 
‘ that cannot be too inucli ventilated, for really we cannot afford to have any more 
‘ such blunders,’ w(! agree cordially : only don’t let him dishonestly say the blunder 
was Sir Salar Jung’s, a»id that he requires forgiveness from Englishmen ‘ who will 
‘ neither forget nor overlook the error he has made for such writing is dishonest.” 

Indian Daily News, May 3, 1870. — If the Permanent Settlement cannot be laid 
aside, on 'what ground can the Government of India refuse to restore the Berars to the 
Hyderabad Court if that Court guarantees the payment of the salaries of the Contin- 
gent ? The answer that in accepting the charge of the A ssigned Districts as a security 
for the payment of the salaries of the Contingent the Government did not bind itself 
to restore those districts at any future time is hardly less immoral than the conduct 
of a trustee who fails to use trust funds in the prescribed way. The plea that it is 
good for the [)eo|)le of the Berars that they should remain under Bi itish rule is, when 
fairly considered, scarcely more logical than that of tlie robber who holds that he 
would spend the contents of his victim’s purse in a better Avay than would the 
victim himself. Who is to bo the judge inaciise of this kind ? And is might to be 
taken as involving right ? It will be seen that wo do not really draw any contrast 
whatever between British rule and nati ve rule : and it may be as well to point here, 
in passing, that absuid comparisons between trade profits under the two kinds 
of rule can have no bearing whatever on the question. But admitting even that 
British rule is better than native rule there is no reason for forcing the benefits of 
the former on a poition of Hy<lerabad that could not be advanced with equal force 
to support the English annexation of every misgoverned country in the universe. 
If it does not follow from all this that the Berars ought never to be annexed, it is 
because tliere may be other obvious considerations bearing on the case with which 
it is foreign to our present purpose to deal. In conclusion, we may invite attention 
once more to the forcible suppression by the Government of religious rites which 
the public morality of tho day could not tolerate. In its action against these 
the Government placed itselfabove all law and all engagements ; and it is generally 
held to have done right. No doubt the public safety is the supreme law of all 
governments. But the application of that in detail is, as we have seen, attended with 
some dihiculties. 

World, May 31, 1876. — Sir Salar Jung's Mission. — It is no secret that the 
visit of Sir Salar Jung to England is connected with the question of the Berars. 
Why that visit is necessary is not a pleasant story to tell ; for in all the history 
of our dealings with the Native Princes of India there is not one page more dark, 
more disgraceful, more humiliating than that which tells of our relations with the 
Nizam. Our statement is founded solely on official documents, on treaties, and on 
the letters of the highest officials in India, the great majority of which have appeared 
in Blue Books. 

The Berar.s, the richest provinces of the Nizam, came into the possession of 
the British, by virtue of a treaty in the year 1853, as a security for the payment 
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of the foi*ce known as the H 5 'derabad Contingent. This treaty was supplemented 
by another in 1860, which altered some of the relations in which the contracting 
parties stood^ to each other. The contention of the Nizam is that this treaty of 
1853 was unjustly forced upon him in defiance of right and of the treaty of 1800, 
which had up to that time governed the relations between the two countries ; and 
he demands that the treaties of 1853 and 1860 should therefore be cancelled, 
and that he should revert to the treaty of 1800. 

A few words will explain the relations between the two powers prior to the 
treaty of 1800. The Government of the Nizam had from its earliest contact with 
us — that is to say, in 1747 — been friendly to the British power in India. Jt had early 
sided with us in our struggle with the French, and with one or two exceptions 
the friendly connection had remained unbroken. The end of the century saw us 
bound together by common interests against common foes, Tippoo at Scringapa- 
tarn and the Malirattas on the Deccan threatened both powers alike, andthe treaty, 
offensive and defensive, of 1 798 testified to the closeness of the bond. Two years 
later the treaty of 1800 drew the tie still closer ; for by it the British Government 
guaranteed absolutely the integrity of the Nizam’s dominions against all comers, 
while the Nizam on his part ceded to England in perpetuity a large portion of his 
territories — one-third, indeed, of the whole, — the revenne to be derived therefrom 
to be devoted to the maintenance of a Subsidiary Force, which was fixed at 8,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry, with the requisite complement of guns. An article was 
inserted specifying expressly that no further demand should ever be made by the 
British on behalf of this force. This Subsidiary Force was, by the terms of the treaty, 
to be stationed in time of peace in the Nizam’s dominion, and was to be at his disposal 
to put down insurrection and restrain the feudal rajahs, Tlie English pledged tliem- 
solves to abstain from all interference of any kind in the internal affairs of the 
Nizam’s dominion. In case the two powers should take the Held together angainst 
a common foe, tlie Nizam agreed to put 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse with artillery 
in the field, and further to use every effort to bring the whole force of his kingdom 
into the field. 

At first all went well. Scringapatam fell, and the kingdom ofTippoo was brokelj 
>ip ; the Hyderab.ad troops did their share of the work, and were honourably mentioned 
in despatches, and at the end of the fighting the terntories acquired were divided 
as agreed upon by a secret article of the treaty. The Berars fell to tlie sliarc of 
the Nizam because they had formerly been a portion of the Nizam’s dominions and 
had been wrested from him by the Mahrattas. By 1803 peace was established, and 
from that period np to f he date of the Mutiny tlie allied powers never took the field 
together against a common I'oe, nor was the Nizam ever called upon to funiish his 
Contingent of horsemen and infantry. 

The Niazin might in 1803 reasonably look forward to a future of peace and 
prosperity. He had received from an all-powerful ally and protector a guarantee 
for the integrity of liis dominions against all foes ; he had provided for the mainten- 
ance of a standing army, and military expenses would therefore form no item of 
his budget, and he had tlie solemn agreement that England would in no way inter- 
fere with the internal administration of his affairs. His I’uture ajipeared in every 
way assured. Unhappily he counted on the good faith of tJio India Government, 
Hiul upon a more rotten staff' could no man lean. 

Secunder Jah, however, wlio succeeded to the throne in 1803, was roughly 
iindeceived. Our very first stop was an absolute prohibition to him to remove 
his Chief Minister, a man hateful to the |)opulation hut devoted to our interest, 
fn vain the Nizam protested, in vain quoted Article 15 of the treaty, binding the 
Company “ not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, servants or concerns.” 
For nearly fifty years we ruled Hyderabad by Ministers appointed by ourselves, and 
maintained in power by our bayonets. The British licsident. Sir C. Metcalfe, 
writing of the utter breakdown of the Nizam under the troubles in which we 
had involved him, said, “ 1 can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, 
or more calculated to disarm criticism, than tliat of a Prince so held in sub- 
jection by his servant, under the support of an irrepressible foreign power.” For 
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even now the “ Contingent” was draining the life-blood of Hyderabad. The exact 
date of the creation of this force is unknown ; but it certainly came into existence 
by the contrivance of Mr. (afterward Sir) H. Russell, the British Resident prior 
to Sir (J. Metcalfe. Little pressure would have been needed on his part to induce 
the Minister kept in power by ourselves to agree, first, that a force should be raised 
and officered by British officers, and then that it should become, to all intents and 
purposes, a British force, paid by us, the Nizam’s treasury handing over to us the 
necessary supplies. So it went on, unauthorized by treaty, in the face of the most 
earnest protests of the Nizam, until it became, no one knows how, a part of the 
regular establishment, and the Nizam’s Minister agreed to pay us annually the 
sum of 420,000^. for its expenses ; and this when the whole revenue of the State 
only amounted to one million. 

Mir Alluin was our second nominee, and to him succeeded Chundoo Lall, 
another creature of our own, an even greater rascal than his predecessors, who was 
kept by British bayonets for twenty-five years as sole and absolute Minister of 
Hyderabad. During his time the administration of the Nizam’s territories Avas 



them down. Even Lord Dalhoirsic, when he was putting his hand on tlie Berars, 
had to confess over and over again, in his letters to the Resident, that “ neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the treaty could be held to warrant such a construction of its 
obligation.” 

In spite of all the efforts of the Nizams this terrible annual demand of 
420,O00Z. could not always be met, and in 1853 Lord Dalhousie, laying his hands 
on everything he could reach, thought tliat the time was come to eat up Hyderabad. 
A claim was made for instant payment of 430,000/. for arrears. This claim was 
acknowledged by the British Resident to be more than balanced by moneys due 
from us to the Nizam. Lord Dalhousie, however, refused even to take this set-off 
into consideration, and ordered the Nizam to cede the Berars under the threats “ of 
Hyderabad being ground to powder.” The Nizam refused absolutely. In tlie 
face of this unexpected resistance Lord Dalhousie hesitated. I’eoj)le at home w'cro 
already disaf)proving of the high-hainled policy which he was carrying out, and the 
truth of the Nizam’s remonstrance was too indisputable for liim to venture to 
proceed to the last extremities. Instructions were therefore given to the Resident 
to negotiate a treaty by which the Nizam should agree to the Contingent being 
maintained in future, and should hand over the Berars merely as a pledge for its 
payment ; the English (.Tovernment agreeing to furnish accounts annually, and to 
hand over the balance. This, after a vain struggle, the Nizam consented to, under 
renewed threats of the occupation of Hyderabad ; this is the treaty which Sir Salar 
dung now asks, in the name of the young Nizam, to have set aside, as obtained 
unfairly, unjustly, dishonourably, and by armed pressure. The arguments against 
the validity of the treaty on the ground of force and fraud appear incontestable ; 
and were the case placed before counsel with the words “ a guardian and his ward” 
instead of those of “ the British Government and the Nizam” there could not be a 
doubt as to their opitiion. The protector administers the estate of the protected by 
his nominee, he plunges the estate into pecuniary difficulties by gross mismanage- 
ment and unnecessary expenses, and then takes advantage of tlie difficulties he has 
caused to put pressure upon the protected to sign a deed enormously for the benefit 
t’l' tlu? protector. 

As to the relations between the Governments since the signature of the treaty 
of 18.0.3 it is unnecessary to give details ; suffice that they are even more dis- 
honouring to our reputation for integrity than those which have preceded that date. 
From the first we broke the treaty we had extorted ; we proved that the amount 
we had chiiuK'd for the annual expenses of the Contingent was uncalled for, by at 
once reducing tlie expense by 120,(100/. a year ; we declined to fulfil our obligation 
of rendering an aiimml account of the receipts and expenditure of the provinces 
f.cld in pledge, for the openly-confessed reason that we did not dare to do so, 
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because our expenses of administration had enormously exceeded the sum which we 
had promised that it should cost. For nine years we evaded the demand of the 
Nizam for accounts, and at last we got rid of them by a transaction which we 
decline to characterize. In the interval the Mutiny had swept over India, and the 
fidelity of the Nizam and of Sir Salar Jung, his Minister, Inulbeen acknowledged as 
beyond all price ; and so wc proposed a new treaty, in order that we might 
recognize and reward those priceless services. After a preamble to this effect, the 
treaty restored to the Nizam some of the zcmindarates which we, by our Idches, had 
permitted to slip from his hand ; and we pretented to cancel the outstanding debt, 
a debt already doubly cancelled by our extra expenses in the administration of the 
Berars, and by a counter-claim which was confessed by the British Resident, justly, 
to exceed that of his obligation to us. These great boons, however, were not 
without drawbacks, for the Nizam was called upon to surrender crown lands in the 
Berars, strips of territory in the south, right of toll on tlie Godavery, and, finally, 
to abandon all claim to any past or future accounts of our administration of the 
Berars. Naturally the Nizam felt that this grateful recognition of tididity Avas la 
reality a fresh exaction, and therefore indignantly refused to sign the treaty ; nor 
would he consent until the old threat of force had to be brought forward again. 
Well indeed might a leading native statesman say, a short time since, “ I have 
hoard a good deal of English fair dealing, but 1 liave never seen any of it.” d'ho 
counter case of the Britisli Government may be summed up in a few words : “ We 
really cannot argue on this matter ; but the Berars arc very useful, and we cannot 
afford to give them up.” 

Tinsley’s Maoazine, — June 1876. — Su' Salar Jung and the Berars. — Tlie 
question of the Berars is one which is at present perhaps of the most press- 
ing int(irest in India : its intrinsic importance is considerable ; it is being urgently 
pushed forward by those interested in it. Sir Salar Jung, the greatest of Indian 
statesmen, having come over to endeavour to obtain a fair hearing ; the native 
population throughout the country arc regarding with eager interest onr action in the 
matter ; and, lastly, the honour and good name of England arc very seriously con- 
cernedin the decision whicli may l)e arrived at. Tlie general o})inion among those 
to whom the writer spoke on the subject during a tour in India ajipearcd to be that 
our position in holding the Berars was of very doubtful honesty, but that there 
was neverthele.ss but little chance of our giving them up. Being loath to believe the 
possibility of such policy as tins, lie took advantage, alter reading all that had 
been written on the suliject, of the Prince’s shooting expedition to make a journey 
to Hyderabad, to e.xamine as closely as possible, upon the spot, into the rights 
and wrongs of this queslion. The result of that examination he now gives, 
and although he fears that the history he lias to tell must necossarily lie a dry one, 
yet, remembering the interest wliich the treatment of the (riiieowai ot Baioda exciled 
in England, he hopes that this story of our relations with a State many times more 
important than that of Baroda — indee<ltho largest and most populous of all the Indian 
semi-independent kingdoms -may be deemed worthy of careful |)eriisal, especially 
when the inestimable service which the fidelity of the Nizam and Sir Sal.ir Jung, his 
Minister, rendered to us in the Mutiny be I’ocalleil. F. very item of tlu; following 
statement is founded on treaties or official documents, which can be consulted by any 
one having an interest in tlie matter, or a respect I'or the good i'aith of I'higland. 

d'he Nizam’s dominions are by (ar tlie largest and most im|iortant ol any ot 
the Native States of India. They comprise no less than OH, 000 sipiare miles, 
being three times as large as either Gwalior or Mysore, eight times ;is large as tlie 
dominions of Holkar. In the middle of the last century relations commenced 
between tlie British Company, then a mere struggling power, and the Nizam Ali. In 
1766, and again in 1768, treaties were entered into lietwecn them, and the severity 
with wdiich the Supreme Government rebuked the Madras Government for endea- 
vouring to evade the jiayments due by that treaty shows how valuable they regard- 
ed the alliance. In 17o0 the British army was largely reinforced and aided by the 
Nizam’s troop». In 1790 the Nizam claimed the assistance — to which ho considered 
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himself, and indeed was, entitled by treaty— of the British against the Mahrattas, 
and the hel[) being refused he was defeated at Kundha. Finding that the British 
intended to accept his help in their wars and to refuse their help in his, he raised a 
force, and olHcered it by French officers. The British, alarmed at this step, bid 
against the French, and offered their absolute protection against all enemies. The 
French were dismissed, and a new treaty made. This was of the greatest impor- 
tance to the British, as they Avere at that time on the eve of their“great war with 
Tippoo. The I^izam sent his subsidiary force of 6,500 men, as many infantry, and. 
a body of irregular horse, to join the British at the siege of Seringapatam, where 
they behaved with much bravery, and gained special commendation by historians 
of that period. 

In the year 1800 a fresh treaty was drawn up confirmatory of the one of 1798, 
and as this treaty may be considered the commencement of those relations which 
have cost the Nizam so dearly it is necessary to specify some of the more important 
clauses. In the first place, it established an alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
the two powers. This alliance was of equal advantage to both parties, and was 
equally desired by them as a check to the power of the Peishwa and the Mahrattas, 
Avhose hostile attitude constituted a danger to each alike. By a secret article in the 
treaty it Avas agreed that all the territories won by the joint forces should be divided 
between the two powers. It was under this article that in 1803 the Berars were 
handed over to the Nizam as his share of the territory won from the Mahrattas. This 
district was specially assigned to him because the Berars had formerly belonged to 
the Nizam’s dominions, but had been wrested from him by the Mahrattas. It is im- 
portant to bear this in mind, because one of the excuses offered by Government 
[)artizans for the conduct pursued by us is that the Berars were originally a gift to 
the Nizam on our part. Had this been true it would be no argument, for' one has no 
more right to resume a gift once bestowed them to seize any other property. However, 
as a matter of lact, it Avas no gift at all, but Avas handed over to tne Nizam as his 
rightful share of the joint conquests by virtue of the secret article of the treaty of 
1800. By the same treaty the Nizam ceded all his territory south of the Tonga- 
boodra — comprising the districts he had received as his share of the spoil 
of Tippoo, and amounting in extent to about a third of his whole dominions — in 
perpetuity to the British for the support of a subsidiary force, to be commanded 
and disciplined by British officers. This force was to represent the Nizam’s contin- 
gent to the joint forces, and Avas to be used at other times for the interior police 
of his dominions. By article 17 it is enacted that “ should any of the Nizam’s 
subjects Avithhold taxes or create a rebellion the subsidiary force should reduce all 
offenders to obedience ;and in any part of His Highness's dominions contiguous 
to the Company’s frontiers, if it should be found inconvenient to send a detach- 
ment of the subsidiary troops, the British (government, if requested by His High- 
ness, should send its own troops to quell disturbances,” Article 8 stipulated that 
“ no demand should ever be made by the Honourable Company upon the treasury of 
His Highness on account of the subsidi-rry force.” Nothing could be more clear 
than this. The Nizam ceded large and valuable territories, in order that a force 
might bo maintained without further expense or trouble to himself, which should 
at once form his principal Contingent to the allied forces in Avar time, and should 
in peace be at his command to enforce law and'obedience throughout his dominions. 
This subsidiary force Avould even in peace time be kept up at its full strength, but 
in case of war I, lie Nizam was to give further aid to the common cause. Article 12 
is as follows : “If a Avar should unfortunately breakout between the contracting 
parties and any other power Avhatever, His Highness the Nizam engages that with 
the reserve of tAvo battalions of sepoys — Avhich are to remain near His Highness’s 
person — the residue of the British subsidiary force (consisting of six battalions of 
sepoys and two regiments of cavalry, Avith artillery), joined by 6,000 infantry and 

9.000 horse of Ilis Highness’s oavu troops, ami making altogether an array of 

12.000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, with their requisite train of artillery and war- 
like stores of every kind, shall be immediately put in motion for the purpose of 
opposing the enemy ; and His Highness likcAvise engages to employ every further 
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effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into the field, as speedily as possible, 
the whole force which he may be able to supply from his dominions.” 

This is an important article ; had the state of affairs in India remained 
unchanged, so that the Nizam might have been called upon frequently to take 
the field with 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse, in addition to the Subsidiary Force, 
he would have been compelled to keep that force on a constant war footing. In 
point of fact, after 1803 he never was so called upon. The British power grew so 
rapidly that they had no. longer occasion to call upon the Nizam to send his forces 
to join theirs in the field. Had they done so he would have been compensated 
handsomely for the expense to which his army put him, by his share of the con- 
quered dominions. This would have been, as circumstances have turned out, an 
advantageous arrangement indeed for him, for at a comparatively slight expense 
Iiis dominions woiild have increased pari passu with those of the British. I say 
at a comparatively slight cxpen.se, becatjse the force which he was to furnish was 
not to be a force trained and disciplined by Europeans ; it was to be merely a 
native army. A native array in those days was an inexpensive affair. Like the 
Scotch clans, the horsemen of the Deccan lived at peace until called out Ijy the 
fiery cross, and even in the field they looked principally to |)lunder for pay. That 
this was the kind of foi’cc which the Nizam was expected to furnish, in addition 
to his trained subsidiary troops, is evident from the overwhelming proportion of 
horsemen to the number of infantry. In point of fact, however, the Nizam, after 
1803 never was called upon to furnish thi.s native force, and we had not a shadow 
of right to demand his keeping up any standing army beyond the Subsidiary Force, 
whose expenses lie had paid for by a cession of territory, in peace time. 

The five years ending in 1803 had, however, completely altered the position 
of the British in India. From a weakly power anxious to secure allies against 
Tippoo and the French they had leapt into the first power of the peninsula, and 
they soon began to oftpress the ally wlio had faithfully supported them in their 
need. From 1803 it may be .said that the independence of the Nizam was 
altogether gone. When Secunder Jah succeeded to the throne in 1803, the 
Indian Government, in face of article 1.') of the treaty of 1800, by which they 
bound themselves “not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, servants, 
or concerns,” refused to allow him to remove the then Minister, Aristo Jah, a man 
who suited us, but who was so odious'to the pcojile of Hyderabad that when he 
died Mr. Bussell, the British Resident, wrote — “ Though the natives of India are 
the least of all nations prone to indecent acts, yet nevertheless the nndtitude of 
Hyderabad followed his corpse to the grave with hoots and e.xecrations ” We 
then forced Mir Allum, another creature of our own, upon the Nizam. His cha- 
racter as a minister wa.s sjunmed up by Mr. Bussell in tlie word,s — “ He aggravated 
many abuses .and never redressed one.” This man, aided by our influence, wrested 
all power from the Nizam, who at last, soured and almost broken-hearted at the 
loss of his independence, gave up the struggle and retired into a life of gloomy 
seclusiwi. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Bussell as Kesident, wrote of 
him — “I can h.ardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity or more calculate<l 
to disarm criticism than that of :i prince .so field in suVijection hy his servant, 
under the support of an irrepressible foreign power.” At the death of Mir Allum 
the Niz.am begged us to allow him to ajipoint his own ministers. The request 
w.as refused sternly. This independent prince, this ally, with whom we were 
bound by treaty not to interfere in any way, was, howe\Tr, informed that he 
might appoint a minister ami jiay him a salary, provided he did tiothing what- 
ever. We appointed another creature of our own, a low-caste scoundrel, without 
a single qualification for office save his willingness to act as our tool. For nearly 
twenty-five years this man Juled Hyderabad, or rather tyrannized over it — for a 
more reckless, corrupt, oppressive, and inefficient Government the world has 
seldom seen. For all this ruinous expenditure, this wanton extravagance, which 
took place in the State of the Nizam, we were resi»onsibIe : in the first place, 
because we really governed it through this agent of ours ; in the second jJace, 
because we obliged the Nizam to keep up and pay the Contingent. That the first 
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count was true was acknowledged by the Court of Directors, who wrote — “ For a 
Government thus created and sustained by British influence, and obedient to 
British consuls, it appears to us that none can be held responsible but those 
who have constructed, supported, and advised th.at Government.” Again, 
in a letter to the Governor- General they wrote — “ The British Government’s 
constant and active interference for a series of years in the management of the 
aflPairs of the Nizam has to a considerable extent staked its honour and character 
on the result.” For the second cause of the ruin of Hyderabad the British are 
no less responsible. The origin of the Contingent is involved in mystery. How 
it began, how it grew, there is no evidence whatever ; it is mentioned in no 
treaty, authorised by no agreement ; was, in fact, merely an outcome of Residential 
pressure, a pressure but too frequently exercised upon Indian Princes with a force 
and power of wliich an English reader can form little idea. It probably began by 
one of the Jtosidents suggesting to our creature, the Minister, that it would be a 
good thing to officer the Nizam’s troops with British officers, and to give them 
regular sepoy discipline. A suggestion such as this would be as good as 
au order to such a Minister ; and so the Contingent sprang into existence. 
The next step was to suggest that w'e shotild appoint the officers, and that, 
to save trouble and inconvenience, the pay of the force now called the Contingent 
should be handed over to us, and that we should pay them and provide all neces- 
saries. So the Contingent grew in importance. It attained considerable dimen- 
sions in Mr. Russell’s time, and became to all intents and purposes a British force. 
One of the pretexts for this Contingent was that it would enable the Nizam to 
keep his unruly vassals in order, and to collect his taxes, the very thing which he 
had handed iis over one-third of his territory to keep up the Subsidiary Force to do ! 
The Subsidiary Force, paid for the work by the Nizam’s concession, had become a 
British force, and now the British insisted on this new Contingent to do the work 
which they were paid for doing. T'he cost of this Contingent, which was raised 
without any treaty, — indeed, in defiance of treaty, — and by the sole authority of our 
creature, Chundoo Lall, was 42O,000Z. a year, while the whole resoui-ces of the 
Nizam’s territory only amounted to a million. What wonder that the State became 
involved in debt ? In 1819 Sir Henry Russell, the Resident, wrote to the Supreme 
Government — “ This (the Contingent) is the sole and entire cause of the difficulties 
of the Nizam’s Government, and the source of every oppression that is suffered by 
its subjects.” In 18.32 Lord Metcalfe spoke of the Contingent ,as “in reality a joint 
concern between Rajah Chundoo Lall and us.” In 1842 General Fraser wrote to 
the Government that the Nizam would, if allowed any independence, forward a 
request “ for the disbandment of the Contingent, to which he is known to be averse, 
and which is not provided for by any e.xisting tre.aty.” In 1848 Sir John Low, 
writing of the financial difficulties of the Nizam’s Government, said — “It is still 
more grievous to reflect that a considerable portion of these pressing pecuniary 
difficulties of the Nizam’s Government has been brought upon it indirectly by our 
own annual demand upon its revenues for the pay of the Contingent.” Sir John 
Low Avould have spoken far more correctly had he said “directly” instead of 
“ indirectly fur the annual demand of 420,000/. from a little State was absolutely 
crushing it to ruin. Lord Dalhou.sie himself was forced to allow that the Contingent 
had been unjustly saddled upon the Nizam. He says — “ The 12th article of 1800, the 
one by which the Nizam engaged to furnish a Contingent in ca.se of war, has been 
made to justify our requiring of the Nizam that he should uphold a force of 6,000 
infantry, 2,000 horse, and four field batteries, officered by British officers, controlled 
by the British Resident, trained on the British system, not in war only but perma- 
nently, at a very costly rate, and so as to be available for the use of the Nizam 
only when the British Resident has given his consent. I submit that neither the 
words nor tlio obligations of the treaty can be held to warrant such a construction 
of its obligations.” He went on to draw a comparison between what was actually 
required of the Nizam and what was “ the plain intention of the treaty.” He 
then pointed out that the treaty of 1800 had in view the best troops the Nizam 
could offer, and never intended that he should be forced to keep under arms such an 
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expensive body as the Continf^ent. “Our right,” he went on, “is to an occasional use 
of His Highness’s troops ; our practice is to convert them permanently to our own. 
For thirty-five years the Nizam’s troops could never have been asked mr, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the treaty, for within that period the Nizam and the Govern- 
ment of India have never taken the field together ; yet during all that time the 
Contingent has been maintained at its present strength.” The Court of Directors 
were equally conscious of the illegality of the course taken in forcing the Nizam to 
support the Contingent, and remonstrated over and over again with the Governor 
Generals, but no lieed was paid to their remonstrances. And yet even then, when 
keeping up two forces, the Subsidiary Force and the Contingent, at the expense of 
the Nizam, the liritish authorities declined altogether to allow him the use of cither 
one or the other for the very purpose s[)ccifically stated in tlie treaty, namely, for 
the preservation of order and the suppression of unruly zemind.ar8, and the Nizam 
was actually obliged to raise and pay a third army for this purpo.se. 

At length the crash came. The Nizam’s Government, after extorting as much 
as it could from its subjects and raising money in every possible manner, could not 
always pay the 420,000/. annually demanded by the Indian Government, and that 
Government kindly advanced the deficiency, until in 1853 it reached the sum of 
400,000/. Lord Dalhousie, whose policy of annexation was laying the foundation 
of that flame which Avas so soon to burst out, now conceived that the time had 
come to strip Hyderabad of its fairest provinces, the Berars. In vain the Nizam 
protested against the injustice of the claim, again.st the illegality of the Contingent, 
against the British pressure which was alone responsible for all the financial diffi- 
culty ; the sword was held to his throat, and under a threat of the occupation of 
Hyderabad if he did not yield he signed the treaty of 1853, a treaty which has 
been well described “ as obtained by an equal mixture of force and fraud.” Even 
Lord Dalhousie was aware of the utter injustice of the Briti.sh claims, for at the 
very time when he was urging upon Colonel Low, the Resident, “ to contend to 
the litter most for the cession” to support the Contingent, he wrote the admission 
quoted above. 

In spite, however, of Lord Dalhousie informing the Nizam “ that the British 
power could crush him under its foot, and leave no trace of him,” the latter abso- 
lutely refused to cede the Berars permanently, or to hand them over in any Avay, 
except that they should be occupied by tlie British authorities, and that the sur- 
plus after paying the Contingent should go to the reduction of the debt, the 
British engaging by treaty to give a yearly statement of accounts, and promising 
verbally that the expenses of collection should not be more than 12^ per cent. 
It need scarcely be said that we observed neither of these conditions. Now, in- 
deed, that we were to pay the Contingent out of the resources of a province held 
by ourselves instead of out of money coming from tlie Nizam, we found ourselves 
able at once to reduce its expenses from 420,000/. to 300,000/. a year, in itself 
an acknowledgment of the oppressiveness of our conduct to the Nizam. The 
expense, however, of administration increased enormously above the 12^ per cent, 
to which we had engaged to keep it down, and we altogether declined to furnish 
accounts to the Nizam, our officers confessing in their despatches to the Supreme 
Government that we could not do so because the Nizam would protest against the 
enormous costs of our administration. 

So matters went on up to the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. Hyderabad, 
witli its bigoted population, and its legitimate exasperation at the treatment it had 
met with, would have gone at once with the mutineers, and with it Southern 
India and the Deccan would also have risen. Sir Salar J ung, then recently ap- 
pointed Minister to the Nizam, stood alone by our side. Threatened with assass- 
ination, the object of threats, execrations, and hatred upon the part of the whole 
population, he remained firm, and kept the city down, sending the Contingent and 
Subsidiary Force into the field. His services to th'e British rule were character- 
ized by British officials as “ simply priceless.” At the end of the Mutiny we 
found ourselves in a very unpleasant position with regard to the Nizarn. liis 
attitude of friendship had been of immense benefit to us, and we were more bound 
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than ever to keep the engagements we had undertaken in the treaty forced by 
us at the point of the sword upon our ally. In 1860 the Resident informed his 
Government that “ the delay (of seven years!) in placing the results of our admi- 
nistration before the Nizam naturally tended to engender disappointment which 
it was difficult to appease, and to elicit remonstrances which it daily became 
more perplexing to reply to satisfactorily.” The Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Wood, in his despatch to the Government of India 18th June 1861, owned 
that “ the omission to render accounts to His Highness” had been made on purpose, 
“ to avoid giving him the opportunity of urging objections to the heads of your 
expenditure.” 

The position was a difficult one. To do justice and surrender the Berars was 
a thing which Indian statesmen never dreamt of, and a brand-new treaty was 
therefore proposed, “ to offer His Highness a public mark of the acknowledgments 
of the British Government for his zeal and constancy to us” during the terrible 
days of the Mutinies. The great rewards thus offered Avere, first a restoration 
to tlie Nizam of certain territories which there could be little doubt belonged 
to him and not to us. The Resident told his Government that in so doing he 
“ thought it clear they made no pecuniaiy sacrifice. My greatest difficulty in 
this negotiation has been to counteract the irapre.ssion in the Nizam’s mind 
that we Avere merely giving him back Avhat is his own.” So much for the 
first of our munificent reAvards for fidelity. Secondly, the Avriting off the 
alleged debt AA'ith which the treaty of 1853 had originally begun. This debt 
Lord Canning admitted in his letter to the Resident, 7th July 1860, did not 
need cancelment at all, having been liquidated by the excessive ciAol expendi- 
ture of past years being set off against it. But even apart from this there was no 
money Avhatever OAving by the Nizam to us. Colonel Davidson, the Resident, in 
a letter to the Government of India, October 12, 1860, after admitting that the 
former treaty had been forced upon the Nizam “ with threats and objurgations,” 
states that the son Avas as uiiAvilling as his father had been to cede his provinces 
in perpetuity, and that in fact our claim lor forty-three lacs of rupees Avas 
altogether unjust. He points out that the British payments on account of funds 
knoAvn as Abkarec funds of Secunderabad and Jaulnah had fallen into such arrears 
as to make, Avithout interest, forty-one lacs, whereas the Nizam’s arrears in the 
matter of the Contingent had been subjected to interest at the rate of six per cent. 
Thus the quittance of the <lel)t Avas no quittance at all, the balance, even without 
the extra expenses of administration referred to by Jjord Canning, being abso- 
lutely against us. Thirdly, Ave bestowed upon the Nizam the zemindarate of 
Shola[)ore. Noav by the 17th article of the treaty of 1800 the Sholapore Zemindar 
is specially mentioned hy name as a feudatory of the Nizam, and the services of 
the Subsidiary horce Avere specially pledged to check all rebellion on the part of the 
said Zemindar, and in coercing him, if necessary, to pay his tribute to the Nizam. 
If, therefore, the Zemindar had throAvn off his allegiance to the Nizam he had done 
so solely by onr Iffches, and we Avere merely restoring to the Nizam what Ave 
ought never to have allowed to separate itself from his dominions. 

So mnch for British acknowledgments of zeal and constancy^ ; little enough in 
themselves, as my readers AA'ould think, but in return for Avhich the following sacri- 
fices Avere required on the part of the Nizam. First, that he should cede in per- 
petuity to the British certain valuable territories on the I’iver Godavery. In the 
next place, that the Nizam should relinquish his right to levy transit duties on 
goods pas.sing up and doAvn the river. Also, that the Nizam Avas to enable the 
British Government to retain all the surplus betAveen the expense of the adminis- 
tration of the Berars and the revenues, Avhich the British Government Avere by the 
treaty of 185.3 bound to hand over to him, by relinquishing its right to any ac- 
counts, ]>ast or I'uturc, of the revenue and expenditure of that province, and by 
agreeing that in future the British Government should have unlimited latitude of 
expenditure there. Besides this, that the Nizam should give up his Crown lands 
in Berar, Avliich, lieing intorspensed Avith those assigned in 1853, caused inconve- 
nience to the British Government. 

I 80 
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Little wonder is it that the Nizam did not receive with deep gratitude this 
proof of the acknowledgment of the British Government of his fidelity and con- 
stancy, but that, upon the contrary, he looked on it as a fresh addition to his former 
injuries. Of course the old tactics were applied ; the Resident argued, cajoled, 
and at last, as usual, threatened. “ An unfriendly and angry feeling between the 
two Governments” would be caused unless the Nizam yielded every point ; the 
Nizam was begged “ to take into his earnest and serious consideration the (lovernor- 
General’s proi)os.als,” and so on, until the Nizam was forced to accept this, magni- 
ficent proof of the gratitude and good faith of the British Government. 

Such is the history of the Berar question, and proof upon [)roof could be 
accumulated from the writings of Anglo-Indian statesmen of the exactness and 
truth of every word of this narrative ; and any English reader can, if he choose, 
turn to the treaties, and read them bj? the light of the Blue-Book of 1851 and of 
the published correspondence on the subject. 

The Berar question has now entered a new phase. Sir Salar Jung has, after 
twenty years of unremitting toil and care, completely changed the state of Hydera- 
bad. Order and law are now thorojighly established ; agriculture and trade sire 
flourishing : a wesilthy middle class, interested in the preservation of law and order, 
has sprung up; the revenues have grcsitly inci’eased, while the burdens of the 
people have diminished. The change, in fact, is wonderful. All this has been 
accomplished at great risk to himself. Me has incurred the hatred of the turbulent 
portion of the population, whose outbreaks he has repressed, and this feeling of 
hostility lias been greatly aggravated by his British sympathies. Had Hyderabad 
gone against us in the Mutiny it is admitted that the flame would have spread 
over Southern and Western India. Sir Salar Jung kept down Hyderabad and 
saved India. He was to the south and west what .Ruttiala was to the north. 
Had these two men gone against us India would have been, for the time, lost. 
Therefore the fanatical Mahometan population love not Sir Salar Jung. (!Jould he, 
however, obtain the restoration of the Berurs he would so benefit his country that 
his way would for the future be plain and easy; and having received an offer of a 
loan he opened the subject of the Berars. He ivas answered by a simple non 
posmmus. An old Act of George III., an Act absolutely older than the Treaty of 
1800, was dragged to light, and this Act forbade British subjects lending money 
to Indian princes. But not only that, but a storm of indignation was poured upon 
his head ; and the Resident absolutely went so far as to invite to breakfast a 
number of nobles notorious for their hostility to Sir Salar Jung, and who, for that 
reason, had not been invited to the Residency for some years, to express to them 
the extreme displeasure of the British Government at Sir Salar J ung for moving 
in the Berar question, and to beg them to u.se tlieir influence with him to induce 
him not to press the question. On any other subject this interference of the Resident 
would have led to the overthrow of Sir Salar Jung. The Hyderabad nobles, 
hostile as they were to his policy upon most points, were yet patriotic enough to 
side with him in this, and it is probable that Sir Salar J ung' was never so popular 
in Hyderabad as he is at the present time. 

Such is the state of the Berar question as it now stands. The Indian Govern- 
ment fall back upon the treaty of 1853, and say that the Nizam agreed thereby 
that the Contingent should be kept up, and that we should hold tlie Berars as 
security for their j)ay. Sir Salar Jung’s argument is this. The treaty of 1853 
was wrung from the Nizam at the sword’s point, and under a threat of invasion. 
At that time the Indian Government forced a faithful ally to sign a treaty which 
could only have been wrung from a beaten foe. The circumstances which rendered 
the Nizam a debtor to the Indian Government were, as admitted by all Indian 
authorities, circumstances for which the British, and the British alone, were re- 
sponsible. They had, in defiance of the Nizam’s wishes, ruled his territory by 
means of their creatures ; they had, without the smallest right under treaty or 
otherwise, imposed the maintenance of a force wholly useless to the Nizam at an 
annual expense of nearly half a million. Then, taking advantage of the ruin 
caused by themselves, the Indian Government forced this treaty at the point of 
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the sword upon the Nizam. It is better, indeed, for a country to be a foe of 
Eii^fland than a Mend. None of the other States in India have to keep up a 
Contingent ; why, then, should Hyderabad be called upon to do so onls' because 
her forces once fought side by side with those of Britain ? In the time of tlio 
Mutiny the Nizam proved his fidelity at the darkest hour, and his services were 
pronounced to have been priceless ; why should he alone of all the Indian princes 
be bound to pay a portion of the British army ? — for that is what it really comes 
to. Surely justice and gnititnde alike demand that we shoidd .abandon the rights 
obtained by this treaty c.xtorted “ by force and fraud.” 'I he Indian Government 
have but three answers to tlie demand of Sir Salar Jung. lMr.st, that we obtained 
our present status by the treaty of 1853, and that we mean to keep it. Secondly, 
that it is a very valuable province, and to give it up would be to unsettle our 
financi.al b.alance. Thirdly', that we should not know wliat to do with all the 
civil .servants who, at magniticent salaries, are scattered over the Berars. These 
arguments are, after all, merely those of a person who having Iraudulcntly' obtained 
large sums of money should reply upon being ordered to disgorge, “ I cannot 
do that, for how could I keep up my carriage, how can I maintain my wdfe and 
family', if you take all this jnoney from me V” 

The retention of the Berars, besides being unfair and unpidiicipled as between 
ourselves and the Nizam, has the worst possible efl’ect throughout India. It more 
than anything else unsettles the minds of the Native Chiefs, and causes them to 
lose all confidence in the British faith and British justice. It .shows thou that 
Avhen we choose we force de.structive treaties at the sword’s point upon our mo.st 
faithful allies, and that, again, when we choose we ignore all treaties, and govern 
sim{)ly hy^ the law of might. 

if the homo authorities insist upon holding fast to their rights under these 
ill-won treaties. Sir Salar Juiig will then, it is believed, endeavour to obtain the 
repeal of the .Act of George ill. which prevents him from borrowing money in 
England. This done, he would have no dillieulfy — for Hyderabad i.5 rich in 
mineral resources as well as in agricultural production — in raising a sum of money' 
sufficient, w'hon invested in Government securities, to pay' the expenses of the Con- 
tingent I'or ever. The prete.xt under Avhich the Indiau Gov<.“rinnent hold the 
Ber.'irs as security for the pay of the Contingent would then be cut from under 
their b et, and they Avill have no shadow' of an excuse for holding to the pos-sessions 
which they' wrung I'rom an ally' under circumstat’.ces of distre.s.s for which they 
alone are uccounl iiblo. It ciinnot, however, come to thi.s ; foi' surely the facts have 
only to be known for the Britisli public to insist that justice, however tardy', .should 
be dom-, that tlie Nizam should be at once released from the burdc.n of a Contin- 
gent which there is no shadow of reason for ever having been thrust upon him, and 
that tlie Ber.aiv, as a ma’cssavy' accompaniment, should be restored to him. The 
words of the Duke of Wellington when in India are well worthy of remembrance. 
“ I would sacrifice,” he said, “ every' frontier in India ten times over in order to pre- 
serve our credit for .scrupulous good faith. What i.s it which has bi'ought us 
through so many ilil’liculties both in war and peace ? The British good faith, and 
nothing else.” — G. A. Hknty. 

TiMi?.s OE India, Jime 14, 1870. — 7'he Berars a^rd the Akam. — In a p.'iper 
advocating the establi.shnunit of a Privy Council for India, read before the East 
India A.s.sociation last montli, Major Jtvuns Bell m.adc the following allusion to the 
Bcrar (piestion : — 

'■ Twenty-four years ago I wa.s in<lnced to alter my plans and return from home 
to India, inuinly by the e.xtia me ])robabUity', as it was represented to m(>, of my 
regiment, then stationed at Jlyd('r;il)ad in tlie Deccan, being engaged in active 
service. As it proved, wo bad no active service about tliere in 1852 or 
1853 ; but all who ivere at the Cantonment of Secunderabad in tho.se days 
must rememlier very "well the rumours that prevailed, and the state of 
expectation and excitement in Avhieh Ave lived for some time, ’riianks to the 
tact and diplomatic skill of Colonel (uoav General Sir John) Loav, the Resident, 

q 
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and to he good sense, patience, and prudence of the Hj-dorabnd Cofirt, the crisis 
was got over without any collision or any resistance to the mandate of our (Jovern- 
ment, which was neverthtdess most repugnant to the Nizam’s findings and wishes, 
which he opposed as long as he could, and to which he only sul)mitted at last, in 
the words of Colonel Davidson, then Assistant (afterwards Resident) at Hyderabad, 
under the influence of ‘objurgations and threats.’* That mandate was that he 
should resign the administration of some of his richest ])rovinces into the hands of 
our officers, in order to provide for the I’egnlar payment of a lorce — tiie Hy- 
derabad Contingent, previousl}' called the Nizam’s Army — wliich lie bad been 
erroneously told by Lord Dalhousic he was l>outKl by treaty to maintain, and tVn- the 
liquidation of a debt always disputed Ijy him, and officially, tliongh not aufhorita- 
tiveh', acknowledged since not to have been owing. ‘ I have always been of opinion,’ 
wrote Colonel Davidson, then Resident at Hyderabad, in 18(»(), to our Govi-rn- 
ment, ‘ that had the pecuniary demands of the two Governments ))een impartially 
dealt with we had no just claim against the Nizam.’ ‘ In I8.5a,’ he repeats, ‘ we 
had little or no claim against the Nizam. ’f In 18od there Avas, in fact, a disputed 
balance-sheet. The bjilatjce of 430,000/. wliicli was demanded was made out by 
debiting the Nizam Avitb cash payments from our ’Treasur}' for the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, Avhile refusing to credit him with -sums due to him by our Government on 
other accounts. Interest, first at 12 and afterwards at 0 per cent., on all our 
advances, formed nearly a quarter of the claim. ^.I’lie i»i’incipal of the Nizam’s couuter- 
claim, without any calculation of interest, w.as more than the whole charge against 
him. Hut no set-off, or inquiry as to a set-off, was tolerated by Lord Dalbousie’s 
administration; though subsequently, under Lord Canning’s Government, the 
chief item — the abkaree, or excise collections of Secunderabad and Jaulnah — ‘tvas 
])rospectively allowed to be a portion of the legitimate revenue of the Hyderabad 
State.’ J 

“ No pica of set-off was listened to, and a distress was jiut in, embittered by 
terms of menace and insult. Lord Dalhousic, in the process of enforcing this most 
questionable pecuniary claim — most questionable even if the Nizam’s large counter- 
claiiiKs were e.xcluiled — had Avritten |tersonull}' to the Nizam telling him that tlie 
Hyderabad State Avas bound to maintain the (.lontingent ‘ by the .stijiulations nl 
existing treaties ;’ reminding him that it Av.as dangerous ‘ to provoke the resent- 
ment of the Hritish Government,’ ‘ whose power can crush you at its Avill,’ § and 
Avarning him that ‘ the independence of liis .soAereignty’ stood in imminent iluiiger. 
In the same letter tlie Nizam Avas advised, as .an indis|)ensable measure of economy, 
to disband ‘ the Arab soldiery,’ those ‘ tiirbiilciit mercenaries’ wlio consumed 
so large a portion of his rcventie.s, .and to rouse himself to make a great elfort for 
‘ the early liquidation of the aceiiraulated debt.’ If thi' Nizam were unable to 
meet the call on his treasury, lie must ‘ forthwith make over’ to the, Hritish Go- 
veniment certain Ifontier districts of his territoi*}' enumerated in a schedule aiuiexcil 
to this letter.^] 

“It AA'as a ready-money qiiestiou entirely. In LS.")!, Avhen t1ie unpIea-.-nt 
letter from wliich Ihaveipioted Avas addressed to him, the Niz.am slaved oll'die dilil- 
culty liA' paying a large sum on account. If he had jtroduced the casli ili.at was 
demanded in 18.53, Avhen similar pressure avus applied, he would Iuia'c avoided the 
sequestration of his districts. Hut his resources and Ids credit, were exlimisted. 
and the Govcrnor-Goneral would w.-ut no longer. 'I’he .Xizaiii’s vain endeavours to 
gain time Avcrc cut short by an iutimati<»n that uule.v.s he at ouee, consented to 
sign the ncAV treaty, orders Avuiild be given for the adv.anci: of Hritisli troops, not 
merely into the districts that Avere Avauted, but also into bis (■•■ipilal. Then the 
Nizam and his advisers suav that , lie had before him tlie choice of signing the treat y 
or being dethroned. They understood perfectly, if every one. else Avas ignorant 
of it, — Avdiidi is not likely, — that it mu.st come to that. I’lic Nizam’s (rovermnent 

^ Papt’.rs, ‘‘'riie DocGRir' of J Sii7), 2 d. 
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was not as strong in 1853, nor was Hyderabad as orderly, as they have become 
during the twenty years’ administration of the Nawab Salar Jung. Without 
counting the armed men in a fortified city of 200,000 inhabitants, where almost 
every man was armed, Hyderabad was full of those turbulent mercenaries whom 
our Government, as they, of course, were well aware, was urging the Nizam to 
disband. They knew that military occupation meant not only the loss of their 
bread, but the loss of their hard-earned savings. For the Arab soldiery were 
the greatest money-lenders in Hyderabad, and after their expulsion by British 
power they would obviously have had great difficulty in collecting their little 
accounts. Their leaders would certainly have taken every advantage of 
Mussulman fanaticism and general excitement to have one last despairing struggle 
before they submitted to the loss of their homes and of all that they possessed. 
Although the city could not have resisted a British force for six hours, it would 
not have been occupied without a contest. But the first shot fired from the walls, 
the first drop of blood shed, would in those days, so far as we can argue from the 
general tone and temper of T.iord Dalhousie’s adminstration, h.ave cost the Nizam 
ids throne. It would certainly have been worse than useless for him to plead that 
he could not control the unruly rabble of his capital. If, as mightreasily*have been 
the case, a great number of the combatants had been proved to be in his own pay, his 
conduct would have been stigmatized as gross and infamous treachery. It would 
have gone hard with him. 

“ Wo have seen Lord D.alhousie representing to the Nizam that the Hyderabad 
State was bound to maintain the Contingent ‘ by the stipulations of existing 
treaties,’ and I have said that this representation was erroneous. That it was so 
I shall prove from Lord Dalhousie’s own mouth, and this will afford a very strik- 
ing illustration of the iniquitous manner in which the actual system of secret 
correspondence and consultation affects the wc.aker Y)arty. In 1851 the Governor- 
General insists that ‘ the efficient maintenance of the Force is a duty imposed on 
the Government of Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing treaties and again, 
that it is ‘necessary to fulfil the obligation of treaties.’ In 1853 — having in the 
mean while, we may suppose, examined more carefully the documents bearing on 
the case — he arrived at a very different result. ‘ 1 have found myself forced,’ he 
says, ‘ to the conclusion that the Government of India has no right whatever, 
either by the spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of 1800, to require the Nizam to 
maintjun the Contingent in its present form.’ And, again, in the same minute he 
s.ays : ‘ I, for my part, can never consent, as an honest man, to instruct the Resi- 
dent to reply that the Contingent has been maintained by the Nizam from the 
end of the war in 1817 till now because the Treaty of 180U obliges His Highness 
so to maijitain it.’ ‘ Ncitlier the woi’ds nor the intention of tlie Treaty can be held 
to warrant such a construction of its obligations.’* In another passage he admits 
that the Contingent ‘ exists only by sufFerance.’f 

“ 15ut although Lord Dalliousie felt himself called upon, ‘ as an honest man,’ 
to place this altered opinion on record in the secret conclave of Calcutta, he did 
not feel himself called upon, ‘ as an honest man,’ to give any intention of his 
modified views to the Nizam at Hyderabad. In the course of the renewed pres- 
sure of 1853 the bold assertions and threatening language of 1851 were allowed 
to operate unchanged. 

“There can be no doubt that it was only under the influence of intimidation, 
produced by the announcement that military coercion, with all its manifest con- 
sequences, was imminent, that the Nizam consented to sign the treaty of 
1853. Without pronouncing upon the merits of any one of the issues raised, 
— as to the origin of the principal debt, or as to the reality of the set-oflP, — there can 
hardly be any difference of opinion as to the comparative dignity and equity of 
the two n\ethods for settling and deciding those issues — that which actually was, 
and that which might have been, and ought to have been, employed. 

“ A tribunal of high dignity recognized by both parties would have heard 

* Papers, “ Nizam’s Debts” (418 of 1854), p. 41. 
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them both, would have eoiuparod and adjusted both sides of tlie account, and 
would have struck a balance without expressini; irritation or rousiii”; animosity. 
Our secret executive only looked at its owti sitle of tlui books, insisted on pay- 
ment in lull, and in default thereof exacted a sequestration of territc^ry in tlie 
most offensive style, ;i,tul turned a question of <lebt into one of invasion and de- 
thronement. And 1 ask whether that was a just, a generous, or a decent proceed- 
ing .against a subnii.ssive .and faithful allv.” 

rroMncH, 7/j// 1 , 1870 . — Tke Jnecitahle Hcrar AijiUition — Sir Salar Jinig 
seems (;obc siiecee(iin;i; beyoTdd wlifit nmsi: h;iv(3 bee’U bis wildest liopes in oriifuii/ing 
II iiews|)aper jii»itMtion in Kni^diind in bivoiir of restoring I5erar to the Ni/am. Tlie 
7//7/7.S* seems likely td) be won over ; the I lias fiune;’ ilsell* prostrate at the 
Eastern l*rinciys feet, rolling; in dost and ashes, and declarin^i^ l^iiLtlishnum in 
^i^eneral, and those who have wickedly desp<)ile<l tlie Deccan in particular, to ho 
inisera,l)le sinners. Tlie S'llfirdiy Rcdefn^ with cooler jndL>‘inent, not to say 
a clearer conscience, surveys our relations with the Nizam in Avhat is 
dcsi^^nied to bo an iiuiiartial spirit. I>nt, without (caricaturing’ tlui whoh' subject 
in tlic ludicrous way this has l)ccn done by the WorU^ it puts Sir Salar Jump’s 
claims on our ificmlshi|3 wcdl in the Ibre^'ronnd, and barely notiees the ari^nmcnts 
in favour of not at present changing the existing* arrang{unents in Ilcrar. The drift 
of the TEe/•^/^s• article is that we are scoundrels and robbers ; the Saturda// Review 
merely rejaresonts us as coldly tenacious of our own interests, arul singularly 
incapable of gratitude to tlie great native power in the south of India. l\y tliis 
time probably Sir 8alar flung looks U[)on his mission as all but accomplished ; 
he must be tfiinking over the appointments he will make wlion the llritish olliccrs 
nowin Eerar are withdrawn, llowever, sooner or later, he will be disappointed 
to liiid that the newspaper support so lightly gaiiuid will softly and suddenly 
vanisli away,” that nothing will actually 1)0 done till substantial motives for action 
are advanced. The haighsli publicist’s keen zest fur national scdf-abasement, 
under certain eircumstances, whicli has rendered the London pr(?ss Sir Sabir’s 
easy prey, is a psychological phenomenon lie can hardly lie e\|)cctc(I to understa,nd. 
'riie declamation of tlie IVorld is mere sound and fury, und its grotescpie perv ersioii of 
liistory would not even stand the test of a debate in tlio House of Commons. In that 
great assembly no doubt Sir Salar will hud (diainpions as /(‘alous and indiscreet as 
those he has scanired in the press, but it is ecpialiy ciu'tain that these, in tluar turn 
will meet antagonists capable of taki/ig an impiu'ial view ot th(^ (juestion Ixdore 
them, and of putting the Home ( it)V(aMnnent on its guard. 

The Englislnnaii at home loves to picture the Englislmia.n in India as a brigand 
wliorn long Iiabitsof unbridled tyranny have rendered as callous to tluj di(‘.tai(*s of 
conscience as to ihv. cries of suHering humanity. Particular Englishmen in India 
will, it is true, be now and tlnm sebfcte.d, on princi[)les whicli we in this country 
cannot altogether follow, as objects of hero-worship ; but a lieliid' in the 
utter depravity of Anglo-Indian policy and ol‘ Anglo’ Indians c/a 'nuhssc is 
generally estalilished in Great Eritain. We must therelon^ h(‘ prepared 
to fiml that wlicn a newpape.r like the. Wor/d is unsciMipnloiis enough 
to say, Our tenure of iierar is founded on spoliation and inju.<t ic(^, and main 
taiiied in doliance of honour and treati(.*.s,” or words to that eflect, |HM>pI(; in 
general will reply, ‘‘ Nothing more like 1\', we Inlly bc:li(*ve the worst.” TIkj little, 
group of Indian statesmen, tluu’efore, on whom tlie^ task of resisring this im|)res.sioii 
will lall, have th(‘ir work cut out bed’ore them, and 1-his would Im*. less embarrassiug 
than it is it tlu^ true view to be establislual were sinijdy the reverse ot tin', pojiiilar 
view. If the case had been weaker even than it really is, Sir Salar dung would 
as easily, no doubt, have won over newspaper support ; but although the chaiaieter 
of the wli()le ])r(jblein has been absurdly misstated at liomc*. so far, there is one 
consideratkm connected wltlionr tenure of Jh^rar which must be recognized a.s 
having a emdain force in the direction of Sir Salar’s wisln^<. One can tbrc'sei* that 
directly cool Indian statesnum admit that Eerar has not bctm ctaled to ns in per 
petuity, that at'some lime or cjthcr it is conceivable they might be dispo.srd l<»lall; 
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(if ro.st.oration, fclif*i-o will be u wild cry to tlic efTcct that tlie whole ca.se for keep- 
ing- lierar has broken dow'n at the outset. Ifowevcr, we make the admission at 
otK-e, for what it may bo wortli, and merely claim a hcarinj]^ from indiynant Eng- 
lish antagonists of Entrlish rule in India in order to analyze its value. Firstly, 
liowevcr, English ]»cople at home ought to be made to utn^lcrstand that every In- 
dian politician entitled to the name will be aghast at the light and utireflective way 
in which this notion of giving up llerar i.s being t.alked of in the London ))a[)ers. 
Evidently the serious nature of the contemplated oper.ation is never dreamed of. 
Perhaps it woidd be unreasonable to ask a London writer on Indian afliiirs to look 
at a map of the conntry, but at any rate we may ex[)lain that the geographical 
]K>sition of iierar would render it, if restored to the Nizam, a considerable element 
of strenifth for his State, the onlv' gn^at Mahotnedan State in India. Of course our 
modern obligations to tlic JNiz{^rn^s Government are nndeniMble, thoii£;h Englisli 
writers at tlie monnmt are perhaps way to a tendency to overrate tlieiii. 

Every Native State that stood by nsdurinp^ the ^Ititiny saved jirecioiis Itnolish lives 
and simplified the work of restorin;ij^ order, bnt it is the |)urest nonsense to talk 
as if the existence of the Hritlsh Government in India at this day can be looked 
upon as residtin;^ fi’oin any native alliance. Whatever might have happened at 
the time of tlie Alntiny liad the Native States that helped ns turned against us, 
it is childish to doubt that we should have succeeded in the long run in recon- 
quering our empire. The fviglitfid contingencies from which sucli alliances as 
that of the Ni/am spared us were the slaugliter of garrisons and isolated gi’oiqis of 
liuropeans, whom the slow reeonquest of’ the conntry up from Ihmgal would not 
have been in time to rescue. However, wc do not want to underrate the friend- 
sliip of a minister like Sir Salar Jung, whatever nonsense may be s[)rea(.l by foolisli 
depreciators of tiieir own country’s greatness. We recognize the value of that 
fricndsliip fully, Init all the more do we remain cognizant of the had jioliey that 
would be involved in needlessly strengthening tin.' State which, as we Siiy, is the 
only great Mahoinedan State in India. Certainly the position of the Jhitish Gov- 
ernment in India is not one which need be written about in anv spirit of ajipre- 
hcTision, but to disregard the especial claims of tluj .Maliomedans of India, as 
eomparcMl wilb any (»ther clement in the ])opulation, upon tluj attenl.ion of any 
Government paramount over all llie (dements alik(‘, would be, to sa\' I bo least, 
a v(!ry unstatiLsmanlike course of aijtion. ‘‘ J>ut/’ the partisans of tlie ISizam will 
urge, do you delend tlie reti!ntion of I’erar on the ground meiady tha,t you want 
the proviuci.^ V” Not at all : we point to the importanee of the provima'. meuady 
to show at tlie outscg; how little the JLiiglish papers exhibit an appreciation of the 
jiroblcuii Viefore us, and then accejit battle witli them on the higher ground of 
a.V)strac(i rights and treaty oliligations. We la.'Cognize to the fullest extent 
the importiuu^e of keiiping faith with native princci'S, and nierely protest in 
passing against tlie unseni [>iilous and uni'oundcd aspersions on the good faith 
of the Ih*itish Government in dealing Avith native ])rin(a^s which Itnglish 
Avriters so recklessly throw about, lint let us examine Avhat it is Avhich 
treaties in res|)cct ol’ Iierar nadly oblige us to do. To-day Ave do not [>ro- 
}K)se to deal with historical details, as th(‘y Avould merely conf'nse the broad 
outlines of tliat true ])olicy as regards jierar Avhich avc arc, anxious to defin(‘, 
so that it is enougli for tlie monHMit to rcjieat that avc a(d<nowle(lge our 
teniint of Iierar as not iu its natur*? absolutely permanent. The ])rovince was 
ccKhal to ns in trust for a sjieeific oliject, - tlie maintenance of the II\'deriibad 
Gontiiigenr, — and it may ho allowed llia.t a time may arrive Avhen in honour Ave 
might lie obliged to giva^ it back, liut now we come to the gist of the (picstioii 
as it now stands. 8ir Salar Jmig wants to argue that this is a tit and propeu’ time 
i’or abrogating tlit'i treatv* of cession, Avhilo to the Government of India we imagine 
it will seem that the tinu> is extremely inopportune. Why this is so avc Avill con- 
sider ilirc.ctly, but another obj(‘Ction may be cleared away first. It may be argued 
tiiat onr right to Iierar necessarily expires if other guarantees can be given for the 
maintenance of tlu*. (^mtiiigent. Tliis hunniah'ii view of the subject is so far 
beneath statesmanship that we do not suppose JSir Salar Jung himself 
a 8c 
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would put it forward, but it lias been put forward by soine of Iii.s sup 
porters wlio are more zealous tliau discreet, and Avill no doubt make its 
appearance again. Tlte truth, however, of course, is that the original agree- 
ment provides a specific guarantee, and that this cannot be changed lor 
another at the will of one oidy ot the partie.s. As well might it be contended that 
wc should be entitled under the treaty to devote the money noAv spent on the 
Contingent to some wholly dilTerent purpose, say the supiiort of Christian missions. 
The existing bargain is that we shall hold Berar, and that wc shall apjily the re- 
venue of that province to keeping up the Contingent. Only by mulual consent 
can the characler of that bargain be jiroperly changed. If it is contended that the 
original treaty is not a treaty at all, but a concession wrung from the Ai/.am by 
force, it is suilicicnt to answer we certainly do not acknowledge that to be a true 
version of history ; but we are s|)ared all necessity of reviewing liOrd Dalhousie’s 
negotiations by the I'act that the relations of the Mnglish (Jovornment and the 
Nizam, including our joint relationship to Berar, jiassed under revision after the 
Mutiny, and under the auspices of Bord Canning. At that time, at all events, no 
unfiielidly feeling for the Nizam actuated the Government, nor was the action of 
Government controlled by a Viceroy inclined to domineer over native jirinces. 
Yet the engagements tlieri made, which, by the bye, included some very consider- 
able territorial concessions to the Nizam, re-established tlie existing status of 
Berar on the basis of perfectl)' free mutual consent. To talk about coercion in 
connection with this latiist settlement of the matter in dispute would be utter 
non.sense. 

So tlien we revert to the ordy question whicli Sir Salar ffung is really entitled 
to raise. He may represent to the Indian Government tliat from his point of view 
this is a (it and proiier time to consider the restoration ol Berar, and the provision 
of a new guarantee for the muintenance or the disbandment of the Contingent. 
Should he do this, it will become the duty of the Indian Government to explain 
why the time is in reality very iiu)p])ortune. It is so, first, because the discussion 
of such a momentous question at all during a miiiority would ho most imprudent 
and unealled-lbr. True the llydeiabad State is at present tranquil and well 
<i'<)vernod, hut this tranquillity and good goviumment depends on (he lili' of one 
inan. Sir Salar riling. 'I’lie healtli of the young Nizam is precarious. Il is nl(:o- 
gether uncertain wliat his disjiositiou will be when he grows up. Sliould he 
devciope sympathies wliicli are not favourahle to the ascendancy of Knglish ideas, 
nothing would he more certain than that at Sir Salar -Tung’s death the Hyderabad 
S(,atc would relapse into anarcliy and had government. Should all this occur, 
imagine the disgrace tlial, woidd attaili to the memory of the Bnglish Government, 
which had, in reckless disregard of such a contingency, made sacrifice oi'the safe- 
guards it held for preventing anarchy in Hyderabad Irom becoming a source of 
danger to the rest of India. The notion tliat great national interests are (o he, 
tossed aside, to sav nothing of good administrative work undone, and an oi’derly 
British province thrown back on the chances of native rule -not heeaiise any 
lionourahle consideration really claims tlie sacrifice, but merely liecause a disl.iit- 
guished hirciguer of newspaper writi'rs iu Ijoiidon— is in fact altogethi'r too 
preposterous to be discusseil in an entirely patient (one. 

PiONKEii, Julij r>, 187!). — The Ftref.s- of the Jierur (iupsl/nm. — 'riie liroad 
considerations whicli constrain the Govcrnnnmt ot India to resist the surrender of 
Berar for the present have already been set forth in these columns. But the agita- 
tion in England on the subject will no less certainly mislead [mblic opinion for 
a time. Most newspaper-reading Englishmen will acquire tlie hedief that the 
Nizam has for a long course of years been very much put upon by the tyrannical 
Government of India ; that the Berars have been wrested (rom him by a transac- 
tion closely repeating those incidents of early Anglo-Iii<liaii history for which. 
Warren Hastings was brought to trial. The article in the World, for "in stance, 
is a lesson in history read baijkwards, which long before any ex'posnre of its 
ludicrous misstatements can be put in circulation at home will have had its 
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effect. Before surveying the real facts that have led up to the piesciit situation, 
vve may take notice of a few points in this curious essay. We read, to begin 
with : — 

The government of the Nizam had from its earliest contact with us — that is 
to say, in 1747 — been friendly to the British Power in India. It had early sided 
with ns in our struggle with the French, and with one or two excc|)tions the 
friendly connection had remained unbroken. The end of the century saw ns 
bound together by common interest against common foes. Tippoo at Hcringajj.atara, 
and the Mahrattas in tlie Deccan, tljreatcned both powers alike, and the treaty, 
offensive and defensive, of 1798 ta.stified to the closeness of the bond. Two 
years later the treaty of 1800 drew the tl(5 .still closer, fur by it the JJriti.sh Govern- 
ment guaranteed absolutely the integrity of tlie Nizam’s dominiojis against all 
comers, while the Nizam on his pai’t ceded to Enghind in perpetuity a large portion 
of his territories — one-third indeed of the wliole — tlie revenue to be derived there- 
from to bo devoted to the maintenance of a subsidiary force, which was fixed at 
8,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry, Avith the requisite complement of guns. 

It is amusing to contra.st this passage with corresponding extracts from 
Marslunan’s History of India. There we read, going back to the earlier period 
above mentioned : — 

From these schemes of conquest Hyder was recalled to Scringapatam to 
meet a confederacy which had been formed towards the close of 170(5 hy the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas for the entire conquest of his country. Into this league 
the Madras Presidency was unfortunately drawn by the treaty concluded with tlie 
Nizam on the 12th of November in that year, Avhich sti|)ulated that the 
English should assi.st him witli an auxiliary force of undetiued strength to settle 
the affairs of his Government in everytliing that was right and proper, though it 
was distinctly understood that the first service in wliich it Avas to be employed 
Avas the conquest or plunder of Mysore. It Avas this unfortunate treaty Avhich 
inAmlved the Presidency in a Avar with Ilyder. Colonel Smith, avIio commanded 
the contingent of British troojis, found on joining the Nizam’s camp that this 
perfidious prince had already entered into negotiations Avith Ilyder, and the 
(Joloriel ail vised the Presidency to be pre|>are<l for the invasion of the Carnatic by 
their ally as avcU as by their enemy. The bargain being noAv completed, the 
Nizam engaged to join in an attack on the English. 

The engagement A\'as duly carried out, and Colonel Smith hail to confront 
the combination he foresaw, which he did Avitli brilliant success in a battle at 
Trincomallec in 1707. MeauAvhile, a force under Colonel Peach had been sent 
agiiinst. Hyderabad from Bengal, and thus advancing througli the Northern 
Circars, menaced tlie caj)ital. The Nizam then came to terms, and concluded the 
treaty of 17(58, in arranging Avhich the English Government Avas so forltearing 
that mo<lerii historiographers, with a purpose in view, :ire actually enabled to 
ignore the character of the military operations Avliich [)recedcd it. Marshtnau 
says : — 

The President (of Madras) was in a position to dictate his own terms, but he 
abandoned every adviintugc, and voluntarily placed bis Oovernment in the most 
liiimiliatitig position. Instead of insisting on the right to hold tlie Northern Cir- 
cars on the strength of imperial he agreed to pay tribute for them, and to 

l)(ist|)one the possession of the Giiutoor Circars till the deatli of Basalut dung, the 
iiroiher of the Nizam, to whom he had assigned it. To croAvn tlicir folly, the 
Madras Council again involved their masters in the labyrinth of Deccan politics 
by agreeing to assist the Nizam Avith two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of 
urtillc'rv, commanded by Europeans, Avhenever he should require them. 

Passing on a fo.Av chapters, we find reference made to Loi*d CornAvallis’s 
apjilication to the Nizam for the Guntoor Circar, to Avhich avc Avere entitled by 
treaty. Tlie Nizam .agreed, but claimed that the English sliould “ reduce and 
transfer to lilm tlie province of the Cariiutic Balagliaut, then usurped by Hyder 
Naik. With his usual diqilicity the Nizam sent an envoy at the same time to 
'J'ippoo to jirojiose an alliance for tlie extirpation of the English.” However, 
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circumstancea rendered the Nizam our ally on this as on many other occasions, 
Mysore was conquered, and large portions of its territory were bestowed on tire 
Nizam as his share of the booty. In great apprehension of the Mahrattas he then 
proposed to give up their newly acquired territories in consideration of a guarantee 
of his substantive dominions, and in extinction of his money subsidy due for the 
Subsidiary Force. Lord Wellesley agreed to the arrangement, thinking a terri- 
torial equivalent for the Subsidiary Force preferable to a constant series of pay- 
ments in hard cash, which might engender irritation sooner or later. 

Thus was the situation of affairs in force at the commencement of the century 
brought about, the drift of events being as unlike the World's version of what 
took place as history is unlike political advocacy. We need not weary the reader 
with an exposure in detail of all the falsehoods and misleading collocations of 
events through which this narrative advances, misconstructions far too numerous 
to have been the accidental result of honestly perverted sympathies. It will be 
enough to throw a little fresh light on one quotation which the w-ritor evidently 
brings forward as his ace of trumps. After the succession of Sckunder Jah the 
Nizam’s dominions fell into terrible disorder, and this is the World's account of 
the reason why : — 

In vain the Nizam protested, in vain quoted Article 15 of the treaty, binding 
the Company not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, servants or 
concerns. For nearly fifty years we ruled Hyderabad by ministers appointed by 
ourselves and maintained in power by our bayonets. The British Resident, Sir 
C. Metcalfe, writing of the utter breakdown of the Nizam under the troubles in 
which we had involved him, said : “I can hardly imagine a situjition more entitled 
to pity, or more calculated to disarm criticism, than that of a pi-ince so hold in 
subjection by his servant under the support of an irresistible foreign power,” 

We do not know from what despatch — the general significance of which most 
assuredly had no resemblance to that which this single sentence taken alone might 
seem to convey — this passage is copied. But we may easily show how treacher- 
ously the TTorW has acted in pretending to call Sir Charles Metcalfe as a witness in 
favour of its own distorted assertions. In Kaye’s essay on Sir Charles Metcalfe — 
see his Lives of Indian Officers — -we find the following passage, which sufficiently 
shows what the Resident really thought about Hyderabad : — 

“ The more I see of the Nizam’s country,” wrote Metcalfe after some six 
months’ experience, “ the more I am convinced that without our interposition it 
must have gone to utter ruin, and that the measures that have been adopted were 
indispensably necessary for its continued existence as an inhabited territory. 
As it is, the deterioration has been excessive, and the richest and most easily 
cultivated soil in the world has been nearly depopulated, chiefly by the oppres- 
sions of Government. . . . After the conclusion of the settlement one measure 

more, and 1 think only one, will be necessary, and to that I conceive our inter- 
ference ought to be limited. We must preserve a check on the native officers of 
the Government to provide that they do not violate the settlement, otherwise tliey 
certainly will. . . . The officers should not have any peculiar oflicial desig- 

nation founded on their duties, lest it should be considered as a partial introduction 
of our rule.” 

So on through a long despatch we read the familiar story of high-minded 
and disinterested English effort to purify and reform the administration of a 
Native State reduced by domestic misgovernment to a condition of bankruptcy and 
rebellion. We need not go over the rest of the World’s essay ; if faith in its 
bona Jides can survive a perusal of these two extracts from Sir G. Metcalfe’s 
writings we should be wasting trouble in doing so. For most readers, we fancy, 
we have said enough. We need pnly add that there is scarcely a sentence which 
any one familiar with Hyderabad diplomacy can read without detecting false 
suggestion or suppression of truth. 

Turning away now from interested misstatements, and from the volumes in 
which we have so readily found their refutation, we propose to review the course 
of our relations with Hyderabad as exhibited lucidly and connectedly in the latest 
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edition o£ Aztchtson’s Treaties. To avoid reiterated references, we may explain 
that all quoted passages in the remainder of this article not otherwise acknow- 
ledged are taken from this valuable book. The earliest formally recorded arrange- 
ments having reference to the establishment of anything like a British Subsidiary 
Force in the treaty of 1766, by which, in return for the cession of certain Circars, 
the British Government agreed to furnish the Nizam with a Subsidiary Force 
“ ready to settle the affairs of His Highness’s Government in everything that is 
right and proper whenever required,” provided that they were at liberty to with- 
draw it in emergencies affecting the safety of their own possessions. Any year 
when the troops were not required the Company’s Government was to pay the 
Nizam nine lakhs in consideration of the cession of the Circars ; and if the cost of 
the troops fell short of this amount in any year when their services were claimed 
the Company was to pay the Nizam the balance. No specified number of troops 
was ])rovided for under this treaty, but the Company was left the judge of what 
might be necessary for any given service. The Nizam under the treaty agreed to 
assist the Company with his troops when required. This treaty, it may be explained, 
was entered into under the following circumstances : — In 1765 Nizam Ali devas- 
tated the Carnatic, but was driven back. “ At the same time an English fox'ce 
took possession of the Carnatic in virtue of a fiirman from the Emperor of 
Delhi. The Nizam was making active preparations for the continuance of 
hostilities, but the Madras Government, then labouring under pecuniary 
difficulties, and alarmed at the prospect of a war, deputed General Colliard 
to Hyderabad to negotiate peace.” These negotiations resulted in the treaty 
just described. “ Under this treaty a corps of two battalions joined the 
Nizam for the reduction of the fort of Bangalore, in the possession of Hyder Ali, 
with whom the British Government was then on hostile terms, but it was soon 
withdrawn in consequence of the Nizam having treacherously deserted the British 
alliance, and invaded the Carnatic in conjunction with Hyder Ali.” This act of 
bad faith naturally prepared the way later on, when the Nizam was compelled to 
separate from Hyder Ali, for a revision of the engagements between him and the 
British Government. A treaty was concluded in 1768, under which the Nizam 
ceded to the English “ the Dewanee of the Carnatic above the ghauts, which had 
been seized by Hyder Ali on condition of their paying him seven lakhs of rupees a 
year.’' A reduced payment was at the same time agreed to in reference to the 
Northern Circars. Furthermore the British engagement to assist the Nizam when 
necessary with troops was altered to an agreement to furnish a specific force on 
requisition, — two battalions of sepoys with guns, — on condition that the Nizam 
should defray their expenses, and that they should not be employed against any 
person in alliance with the British. 

The complications which next arose had reference to French attempts at 
acquiring influence in the Deccan. Basal ut Jung had collected French troops at 
Guntoor. The Madras Government, after vainly calling on the Nizam to enforce 
their I’eraoval, made a treaty with Basalut Jung by which they were to rent Gun- 
toor. However, this treaty was disallowed ultimately by the Supreme Govern- 
ment after an acrimonious correspondence with Madras, and Guntoor was restored 
to the Nizam’s officers. Later on, in 1788, Guntoor was I’etransferred to the English. 
The next regular treaty with the Nizam was dated 1790. This was a treaty of 
oft’ensive and defensive alliance entered into against Tippoo Sultan. , At the con- 
clusion of the war territories yielding an annual revenue of 13,16,600 pagodas 
were made over to the Nizam as his share of the conquests. Five years afterwards, 
however, the Nizam found himself at war with the Mahrattas. He claimed British 
aid, but treaties with the Mahrattas precluded Sir John Shore from giving this. 
The Nizam came badly out of the struggle, and had to cede the Mahrattas terri- 
tory Avorth thirty-five lakhs a year, besides paying them three crores. He was 
much incensed against the English for not having supported him, and set on foot 
a body of troops commanded by French officers, at the same time dismissing the 
British Subsidiary Force. A rupture with the British Government was imminent, 
but the rebellion of his son All Jah induced him to request that the Subsidiary 
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Force might return. Ultimately, in 1798, a new treaty was concluded, by which 
the Subsidiary Force was made permanent, and i*aised to six battalions costing 
Rs. 24,17,100 a year. The Nizam’s French corps was to be disbanded. It may here 
be worth while to quote the exact terms of the article in the treaty which defined 
the way in which the expenses of the Subsidiary Force were to be defrayed : — 

“ The yearly amount of subsidy for the aforesaid force of 6,000 men, with 
guns, artillerymen, and other necessary appurtenances, is Rs. 24,17,100. The 
said sum shall be completely discharged in the course of the year by four equal 
instalments, tliat is, at the expiration of every three Engli.sh months the sum of 
Rs. 6,04,275 in silver of full currency shall be issued without hesitation from His 
Highness’s treasury, and should the aforesaid instalment happen to fall at any 
time the least in arrears, such arrears shall be deducted, notwithstanding objec- 
tions thereto, from the current kMt of pesheush payable to His Highness on account 
of the Northern Circars. Should it at any time so happen, moreover, that delay were 
to occur in his issue of the instalments aforesaid in the stated periods, in such 
case assignments shall be granted on the collections of certain districts in the State, 
the real and actual revenue of which shall be adequate to the discharge of the 
yearly subsidy of the aforesaid force.” 

The Subsidiary Force and the Nizam’s army co-operated wnth the British 
troops in the second war with Tippoo Sultan, which broke out in 1799, and after 
the fall of Seringapatam the Nizam received, under the partition treaty of Mysore, 
districts yielding 6,07,332 pagodas. He afterwards received in addition two-thirds of 
the territories which were offered to, but rejected by, the I’eishwa. The jealousy of 
the Mahrattas inducing the British Government in 1800 to strengthen its connec- 
tion with the Nizam led to the conclusion of a new treaty, by wliich two battalions 
of infantry and one regiment of cavalry were added to the Subsidiary Force. The 
Nizam under this treaty ceded all the territories he had acquired from Mysore sub- 
ject to some exchanges to secure a well-defined boundary. The revenues of these 
districts were to be taken as adequate to the payment of the Subsidiary Force, no 
claim being valid against the Nizam on tliat account if they should be found in any 
year to fall short of the required amount. In the event of war breaking out be- 
tween the contracting parties and any other power, the Nizam engaged that, reserv- 
ing two battalions near his person, the Subsidiary Force, accompanied by 6,000 
infantry and 9,000 horse of his own troops, should be immediately put in the field 
against the enemy. A clause in this treaty requiring the contracting parties to 
admit each other’s troops into their forts when admission might be claimed was 
inserted in consequence of the equivocal conduct of the Nizam in the first Mahratta 
war, and the refusal of his officers to receive the wounded in the battle of Assaye 
into the forts of Dowlutabad and Daroor. 

Sikunder Jah succeeded Nizam Ali in 1803 ; existing treaties were confirmed, 
and in 1804 the Nizam received a cession of the Deccan territories conquered from 
Scindia and Nagporc. His minister, Meer Alum, died in 1808. Lord Minto recom- 
mended the appointment of Shuras-ool-Omrah, but the Nizam disregarded this 
advice, and selected Mooner-ool-Moolk, stipulating, however, that the affairs of 
state should be conducted through Chundoo Lall. Aitchison says of this minister 
— “ The most opposite views have been taken of Cliun<ioo Lall’s character. But, 
whatever may have been his faults, he was the only person that could lie found 
at Hyderabad capable of carrying on the administnition, and neither the Nizam 
himself nor successive Residents, who were not at all well disposed to Chundoo 
Lall, could find a better man to fill his place.” In the first Mahrattii war the 
Nizam’s troops had proved very inefficient. At length, in 1813, one of the corps 
at Hyderabad mutinied, and in their place Chundoo Lall raised two battalions, 
which were armed, clothed, and equipped like Company’s troops. “ It Avas in these 
reformed troops that the Contingent had its origin.” ” The Nizam’s army proved 
of much service in the Pindaree and Mahratta wars in 1817, and ^fter the over- 
throw of the Peishwa these services were recognized by the treaty of 1822, Avhere- 
by the Nizam received a considerable accession of territory, was released from all 
arrears of tribute which he oAved to the Peishwa, and from all riiture demands of 
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if, and some exchanges of territory were effected to secure a well-defined frontier.” 
These arrangements, however, did not avert the misgovernment of the Nizam’s 
dominions during the latter part of Sikunder Jah’s reign. The administration fell 
into great disorder, the Subsidiary Force was constantly called upon to repress local 
rebellion ensuing from the grossest oppression, and the State became deeply in- 
volved in debt both to merchants and to the British Government. To extricate 
the Nizam from these embarrassments the British Government paid him a sum of 
Rs. 1,66,(16,666 in commutation of the annual payments on account of the Nor- 
thern Oircars. To assist, moreover, in restoring order, British settlement officers had 
been employed in various districts. Nusser-ood-Dowlah succeeded in 1829, and 
requested that the direct interference of British officers in the administration might 
be discontinued. His request was complied with, and misrule restored. The credit 
of the Stete declined so fur that bankers refused to graiit loans. Ohundoo Lall, 
overcome by his financial embarrassments, resigned in 1843. At this time it was 
found necessary to make advances from the British treasury for the maintenance of 
the Contingent which the Nizam was bound by treaty to provide. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, the son of Mooner-ool-Moolk, was appointed minister on Chundoo Lull’s 
resignation, but he made no effort to pay off the debt that thus accrued. “ In 
1849 a demand was made for the paymetit of the debt by the end of 1850. -No 
steps were taken for payment, and in 1851 a territorial cession was demanded to 
liquidate the debts, which now amounted to lls. 78,00,000. A payment of 
Rs. 40,00,000 was at once made, and the appropriation of the revenues of certain 
districts was promised to meet the remainder. But no real improvement followed. 
The Resident was again obliged to make advances for tlie payment of the con- 
tingent, and in 1853 the debt had again risen to upwards of Rs. 45,00,000.” It was 
then that the financial relations of the Nizam and the British Government were 
put upon the new footing that involved the assignment of Berar, “ for the purpose 
of providing the regular monthly payment to the contingent troops, and also for 
payment of the interest at six per cent, per annum of the debt due to the Honour- 
able Company so long as the principal of that debt shall remain uupaid.” The 
contingent which the Nizam had been bound by the previous treaties to provide 
was now to be maintained by the British Government. Any surplus revenue aceru- 
ingfrom the assigned districts was to be paid over to the Nizam’s government. This 
proviso not unnaturally gave rise to inconvenience and embarrassing discussions 
after a time. After the Mutiny, therefore, when our relations with the Nizam’s 
government once more came under revision, new arrangements were made. On 
the part of the Nizam the claim for Berar accounts was given up. None the less, 
howevei:, was the treaty of 1860 designed ns a reward to the Nizam for his ser- 
vices in 1857. The debt of 50 lakhs due hy the Nizam was cancelled ; the ter- 
ritory of Shorapore, Avhich had been confiscated on account of the rebellion of tlie 
Rajah, was ceded to the Nizam,, and the districts of Dharaseo and the Raichore 
Doab were restored to him. Finally, it must be understood that, although the 
Nizam suiTendered his claim for accounts relating to Berar, he retained his right to 
the surplus revenues of Berar, which have greatly increased, and the Hyderabad 
State has since been paid a surplus amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 67,78,280. 
This little fact is studiously kept in the background by the present advocates of the 
restoration of Berar, who have the assurance to point to British economy in the 
management of the Contingent since it was taken out of native hands — the fruits of 
which economy go tos well the suras paid over to the Nizam — as in itself dishonour- 
able evidence that we retain in Berar too valuable a pledge for the object we 
desire to guarantee. 

Our survey of the Berar question in its historical aspects is now tolerably com- 
plete. We have shown how our earlier relations wdth the Nizam’s involved none of 
that steadfast friendship on their part which recent writers, relying on popular ignor- 
ance of history, have impudently represented as animating their conduct. We have 
shown that the Nizams have been treated by the British Government with forbear- 
ance when they have been faithless and overcome ; with generosity when they have, as 
our allies, — even Avhen their actual services in the field have not been of much 
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vplue, — ^theoretically contributed to our victories. That the Nizams have gained more 
by our support in fact than we by theirs, during the confusion of the earlier Indian 
wars, is a conclusion which any attentive reader may easily pick out of the facts 
we have related. We have shown finally how that limited English intervention 
in the internal affairs of Hyderabad, which is absurdly represented us the cause of 
their confusion during the first half of the present century, was really the salvation 
of the country, and was due to the purely disinterested love of good government, 
for its own sake, which is the guiding principle of modern English relations with 
Native States. In short, we preserved Hyderabad for the Nizams by administra- 
tive help during Sikunder Jah’s reign as undeniably as we formerly preserved it 
for them'by our alliance against their native enemies in the field. That the 
British Government will eventually give back Berar, if the weighty considerations 
that originally led to their assumption of its administration lose their force in the 
future, we think very probable ; but it is much more than probable — it is 
practically certain — that the current agitation for an immediate restoration will 
collapse whenever it comes in contact with the new considerations, which, as we 
have pointed out, would render any such lamentably retrogressive measure at this 
time inexpedient and uncalled for. 

Bangalore Examiner, July 6, 1876 . — The English Press on the restoration 
of the Berars . — If we were believers in the occult science of astrology we should 
say that^the astute Native minister who rules the destinies of the Hyderabad 
State “ was born under a lucky star.” Both here in his own land and in Europe 
he seems to be one of Fortune’s prime favourites. Hardly any other chief adviser 
of a Native Court would have so successfully pulled through that awkward affair 
of the young Nizam’s visit to Bombay to greet the Prince of Wales. Sir Salar 
Jung not only succeeded in getting over the unpleasant incident, and in throwing 
dust in the eyes of tlie British Resident and the British Government, but he was 
also cordially invited by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland and other 
noble members of the royal suite, to come over to England. Readily accej^ting 
the invitation, Sir Salar proceeded on his tour by way of Italy. Thither his good 
genius accompanied him, and he was received by the Ring, welcomed by the Pope, 
greeted with royal saldtes, and feted as much as his young master would have 
been had he been the visitor. In Paris the same luck attended him (barring the 
accident on the staircase of his hotel), and now that he he is in England the. pro- 
pitious goddess smiles on him more tlian ever. He has been feasted and welTOraed 
everywhere. The freedom of the city of ].<ondon has been pi'esented to him; he 
has been presented to the Queen, and has had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. It is not to be supposed that a man of the political astuteness of Sir 
Salar Jung would be satisfied w'ith all this outward show and circumstance of an 
honourable welcome. What to him must bo of far higher importance and signifi- 
cance is the wonderful unanimity exhibited by some of the leading journals of the 
London press, not merely in their greeting of the honoured guest, but also in sup[)ort- 
ing the cause which Sir Salar Jung has mostatheart, and which is the hidden butpre- 
dominant motive that took him to England — to wit, the attempt to induce the Homo 
Government to restore the Berars to the Hyderabad State. The I'inies, the World and 
the Saturday Review have all spoken out witli no uncertain voice on the 8ubj(!ct of 
the restoration of the Berars. The first and the thii-d named journals can hardly 
find words of sufficient force to speak of the great services rendered to the British 
Government during the Mutiny by “our old and faithful ally” the Nizam, whose 
loyalty is attributed to the good offices of the Prime Minister. The World heaps 
the most excessive abuse on the British Government, and even goes to the length 
of asserting that that Government is not capable of any feeling of gratitude or 
justice towards those amongst the Native Princes who display loyalty and good- 
will to the British Queen. Abuse of this kind, of course, will not do much harm, 
and will certainly not tend to strengthen the pretensions of Sir Salar Jung in the 
matter of the Berars ; but the high-sounding and lofty periods about “justice” 
and “ gratitude^’ and “services to the British Government,” and the ignorant or 
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uiidacious falsification of the history of the Berar transaction, are, on the other 
hand, unfortunately, calculated to go down with the ill-informed.British public and 
equally ignorant members of Parliament. Now, w'e are quite prepared to admit 
that Sir Salar Jung has rendered the Government very great and valuable ser- 
vices ; we are also prepared to concede that but for his firmness amid much 
o{)position at the time of the Mutiny the country would have broken into a rebel- 
lion, which would have involved the whole of Southern India in that great catastrophe 
and postponed for a few years longer the re-establishment of British rule. But 
for these services Sir Salar Jung and others of his }>osition amongst his country- 
men who adopted a similar course of conduct at the time have been amply 
thanked and rewarded, and we do not see that the latter are called upon to do 
more at this time of day. We cannot conceive, for our part, how the services he 
has undoubtedly rendered’the Indian Empire can bo made an argument for the 
immediate restoration of the Berars to the Hyderabad State. That the Berars 
might have to be some day restored to the Nizam’s Government is probable, but 
that depends entirely on the character of that Government and the state of the 
country at the time wdien the young Nizam comes of age. The history of the 
transaction about the Berars seems to be quite misunderstood by our English contem- 
poraries. The British Government has not “ annexed” the country, and does not 
hold it by right of conquest. It administers the government and collects the 
revenues as a matter of mutual arrangement between itself and the Nizam’s State, 
for the payment of the contingent of British troops located in the Nizam’s terri- 
tories. At the time that an alliance was entered into between the British and the 
Nizam’s Government, the former required, and the latter consented to give, a 
material guarantee in the shape of three provinces of the Deccan. In the course 
of a few years, owing to a vigorous and upright administi’ation, it was found that 
the revenues were in excess of the cost of maintenance of the British contingent, 
and two provinces were restored, while the Berars alone were retained as a 
material guarantee for the payment of the subsidy. We do not see that the Bri- 
tish Government has any call to give up this tract of country, or to agree to accept 
an annual money payment for the support of its troops in Hyderabad, as has been 
kindly suggested by our English contemporaries. The ruler of Hydei’abad is but 
a lad of delicate and precarious health, according to the showing of his own people, 
and the peace, order, and good government of the State depends entirely on the 
life of one man, on whose demise the chances are that an attempt will be made, 
if not already going on, to sow the seeds of revolt against the British Government. 
Why, then, should that Government be called upon to anticipate so likely a con- 
tingency by prematurely giving up provinces which have thriven and prospered 
under its liberal and honest rule ? When the young Nizam comes of age and proves 
himself a ruler able to administer the government rightly, so that there shall be 
no risk to the general peace, order, and prosperity, the Government may then give 
up the matei'ial guarantee it holds, and withdraw its troops, if the Nizam so wishes 
it. At present the proposition is premature on the face of it. 

Ti.me.s of India, Jtilt/ 7, 187G. — 'I'he Berars . — It is a heavy charge, but it 
is unfortunately a true one, that there are public writers in India who do not 
know what justice or equitable dealing means when our own interests as English- 
men clash with those of the people. The Bombay Gazette has for nearly twenty 
years been the leader of this misguided class. There seems to be no sense of 
justice whatever towards the people in that journal. In this God’s world, where 
men and nations perish as if without law, and judgment for the unjust thing is 
strangely delayed, dost thou think that there is therefore no justice ? It is what 
the fool only has said in his heart. It is what the wise in all times were wise 
because they denied and knew for ever not to be. One strong thing we find 
liere below, the just thing, the true thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artil- 
lery of Europe trundling at thy back in support of an unjust thing, I would advise 
thee to call halt, and say ‘ God’s name : no’ ! Thy success ! Poor devil, what will 
thy success amount to ? If the thing is unjust thou hast not succeeded ; no, not 
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though bonfires blazed, and bells rang, and able editors wrote leading articles, 
and the just thing lay trampled out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and 
annihilated thing.” 

The simple- fact as to the Berai’s is that we took them from the Nizam by 
an act of pure violence, without a pretext for the spoliation that would not be 
scouted by any International Court in the world. We coveted them, and were 
determined to have them, and we took them ; and it is a disloyal act, it seems, on 
the part of Salar Jung that he has been patiently striving for years to persuade 
us of the injustice of our course, and of the claims of the Nizam’s Government upon 
us to restore the province to that prince. Why, the man merits nothing but our 
hearty respect for doing so, while we write about him as though he were a traitor, 
and bound to support our oppressive conduct towards the prince whose servant 
and Minister he is. The Bombay Gazette never loses an opportunity of vilifying 
the man to whom we can never pay the debt we owe him. As long as we have 
power to hold a pen we shall write what we think about the national conduct 
in these matters. There is not a parchment-skinned official in the whole Govern- 
ment that does not know the real character of our relations with the Nizam, and 
that the seizure of the Berars was an act of undisguised violence. — Calcutta 
State&man. 


Friend op India, JulyS, 1876. — 7'he restoration of Berar — It has been 
repeatedly remarked of late that the new interest in India subjects that has 
sprung to life in England within the last few months, while it is to be warmly 
welcomed on many accounts, brings one or two disadvantages in its train. 
Among these, strange to say, is included the somewhat keener interest taken in 
India by the mass of members of Parliament fled from the House when Indiji 
was introduced, {Sic) is superseded by a new complaint that Indian questions are 
likely in future to be discussed greatly influenced by the shallow superficiality which 
prides itself on a knowledge of India acquire d in a few months from the most 
untrustworthy sources. The evil is perhaps an imaginary one. The debates on 
the Titles Bill did little to show us whether it was imaginary or real. But a 
subject of discussion is likely soon to occupy tJi e • attention of Parliament which 
will aflbrd an excellent test of the fitness of that body to deal with questions of 
imperial moment connected with this country. W e refer to the much-talked-of 
cession of the Berars to the Nizam of Hyderabad. It is perhaps somewhat ano- 
malous that a question of this nature should fall to be discussed at all by an 
assembly which is not an assembly of the Empire to which the question belongs. 
The fact that every one feels that Parliament is the only [)lace where such a 
question can be settled is proof that India is still a dependency of the United 
Kingdom in as full a sense as ever, and that the Imperial title is a delusive name ; 
whether it is destined to remain so for ever is another and a very doubtful 
question. 

Be that as it may, it is generally understood that the distinguished Arab 
statesman who for nearly a quarter of a century has ruled at Hyderabad, and won 
himself one of the foremost reputations in India, is about to appeal to the judg- 
ment of the English Parliament on a question of right between the Nizam and 
the Indian Government. He is about to ask back the Berars from us in the 
name of his master, and his claim is already exciting profound interest both here 
and in England. The importance of the question that will thus demand solution 
from Parliament cannot well be exaggerated, and it would be difficult to raise 
one better fitted to test the qualifications of that body for dealing with vital India 
problems. To partizans on either side — and we do not pretend not to have taken 
our side — the question may hot seem a difficult one, but when we attempt to 
divest ourselves of all fixed opinions and to approach it de novo, when we read 
contemporary writings on both sides and try from them what sort of judgment 
an uninfor med student may be expected to form, we find it exceedingly difficult 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. We may indeed comfort ourselves with the 
hope that papers will be laid before Parliament which will put the matter in a 
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clear and full light, and we wish we could also hope that members of Parliament 
will not in the mean time form their opinions, or bewilder their brains trying to 
form them, from the half-informed, often reckless, and sometimes dishonest 
writings that are now appearing on the subject. For our own part we are con- 
vinced of the substantial justice and reasonableness of the claim that Sir Salar 
Jung has gone to England to urge, but, for the very reason that we wish to carry 
our readers with us to the same conviction, we desire to treat the subject with 
as much calmness and as little dogmatism as possible. The discussion is but 
commencing, and there is ample time before us to treat it from every point of view. 

At present we shall give some attention to two of the writers that are most 
staunchly opposed to the cession of the Berars, — ^the one a writer at heme who 
speaks with some authority in India questions, the other a writer in the notable 
Anglo-Indian newspaper which is published at Allahabad. The home writer thus 
states-— conscientiously no doubt — the claim of Sir Salar Jung : — “ The claim of 
Sir Salar Jung is, in a word, that Berar was assigned to the Marquis of Dalhousie 
in 1853 in payment of the large and increasing sums due for the military contin- 
gent, that in 1860 Lord Canning agreed to pay the Nizam the surplus revenue 
if no accounts were asked, and that, ever since, that surplus has been annually paid. 
Tlie answer is that the assignment of Berar was a ‘ 'permanenJC assignment ; that in 
1860 Lord Canning arranged to acquire the full sovereignty, but was prevented only 
by the sentimental objection of the Nizam of that time to see the province 
doubled up with Nagpore, which had belonged to the ancient Mahratta foe,” and 
so on. Before making any remarks of our own on this style of argument it may 
be well to hear the Pioneer, which is equally emphatic against the cession. After 
remarking that the problem has been absurdly misstated at home, our eon tem- 
porary admits that there is one consideration connected with our tenure of 
Berar which must be recognized as having a certain force in the direction of Sir 
Salar’s wishes,” and what does the reader think that consideration is ? Why, 
that “ Berar has not been ceded to us in perpetuity, that at some time or other 
it is conceivable that they (Indian statesmen) might be disposed to talk of restora- 
tion.” Now here is a remarkable difference of opinion between two of the 
strongest opponents of restoration. The one declares that the answer to Sir 
Salar's claim is that the cession was “ permanent,” the other admits that the one 
consideration in favour of Sir Salar’s claim is that the cession was not permanent. 
A division like this in the enemy’s camp is a hopeful omen for Sir Salar’s cause. 
If asked to decide between the two conflicting friends we should say that the 
home journalist is the more honest, and the Pioneer the more logical and danger- 
ous. The Marquis of Dalhousie meant the cession to be permanent, and the 
supporters of Dalhousie’s annexation policy have ever looked upon it as perma- 
nent, and otie cannot read the treaties that were entered into with the Nizam 
without perceiving that the Indian Government of the day had quietly made up 
its mind that, possession once obtained, restoration would be out of the question. 
The imperial Dalhousie looked upon the absorption of all the States into the 
British dominion as only a matter of time, and every step in that direction was 
in his eyes a step iiever to be followed by retrogression. But it takes two 
parties to make a bargain, and it will hardly be contended by the most one-sided 
disputant that the Nizam looked upon the cession as permanent, or as anything but a 
temporary necessity forced upon him by the will of the stronger ; nor will it be 
contended that the cession was formally made permanent. The Pioneer some time 
ago advised the Nizam’s partizans to study Aitchison’s Treaties. It has taken its 
own prescription, and the result is that it volunteers the admission that the cession 
was not made in perpetuity. 

The oilier v/riter from whom we have quoted goes on to state that in 1860 
Lord Canning arranged to acquire the full sovereignty, and was prevented by a 
sentimental objection on the part of the Nizam. Instead of “ acquiring the full 
sovereignty,” he admits that Lord Canning agreed to pay over to the Nizam the 
surplus revenue after defraying the cost of the Contingent, and that this surplus 
has been paid annually ever since. Here we are stranded in a glorious muddle. 
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The Nizam has assigned to us part of his territory in perpetuity ; from its revenues 
we are to pay the cost of an army to keep the peace in that part of India, and the 
surplus, after paying the necessary expenses of Government, belongs to the Nizam. 
It must, we think, be evident that the payment of the surplus was an admission 
that the assignment was not permanent ; it was certainly an admission that the 
territory belonged by right to the Nizam ; that all that we could claim from it was 
a certain sum of money to meet certain expenses, whatever it yielded beyond that 
belonging to its rightful sovereign. It seems ridiculous to talk of such an ar- 
rangement as permanent. The Nizam was forced against his will to mortgage 
part of his territory ; being insolvent and powerless he had no help for it but to 
submit ;-,he is now solvent and able to redeem the territory, and oflers to do it on 
terms which are as safe as any guarantee can make them, and he is told that the 
assignment was permanent ! The answer is decisive on the principle that “ he 
shall take who has the power, and he shall keep who can,” and on no other. 

We have said that the cession was made by the Nizam perforce. Lord 
Dalhousie represented to him that by existing treaties he was bound to defray the 
CQSt of the Contingent, and though he al'terwai’ds admitted in his minute of 1853 
that that was a mistake, and that ho could no longer, “ as an lionest man,” say 
that the Nizam was so bound, he never thought that any reparation for the mistake 
was necessary. To compel the Nizam’s consent to the assignment he had to 
threaten him with dethronement, and did so in the plainest terms. He told him 
that the British Government could crush him at its will, and that resistance would 
bring the independence of his sovereignty into “imminent danger.” Iii short, the 
alternative put before the Nizam was temporary cession of the Berars or the an- 
nexation of all his dominions. A threat of that nature from the Marquis of Dalhousie 
was not meaningless, and the Nizam wisely yielded. The Pioneer meets with its 
usual dexterity the statement that the concession was wrung from the Nizam by 
force, and pas-ses it with a hop, skip, and jump : — “ Wo certainly do not acknow- 
ledge that to be a true version of hi.story, but we are spared all necessity of reviewing 
Lord Dalhousie’s negotiations by the fact that I^ord Canning a few years later 
partly felt the injustice that had been done to the Nizam and made some con- 
cessions. These concessions were received willingly by the Nizam, and therefore 
to talk of coex’cion is utter nonsense.” 

Hei’e we must jiause for the present. It is admitted that the original conces- 
sion was forced from the Nizam by threats of dethronement, and that the cession 
of Berar was not in perpetuity. Other arguments in favour of continuing to hold 
what is admittedly not our own will remain for future consideration. 


Friend of India, Jiihj 8, 1876. — It sometimes happens that a party to a dis- 
cussion advances all imaginable arguments except the one which really influences 
him in forming and holding to his decision. In a case of this kind it is not 
surprising if the opposing party should find his logic unavailing, for a man with a 
concealed premiss is not easily driven from his conclusion, and when apparently 
vanquished can argue still, or at least keep to his opinion. The Pioneer with ad- 
mirable audacity has determined to be frank in the discussion about our duty to 
the natives of India, and boldly advances the argument, usually kojit in the back- 
ground, which justifies us — in the opinion of many — in keeping the natives out of 
the higher posts in the public service, and which, if admitted, will justify us in 
treating them in all matters exactly as we see fit without regard to any claims of 
abstract justice. It is well that this argument should be put plainly. If it is valid 
it will greatly simplify discussion ; if not, its invalidity will inevitably become 
apparent when it is thus brought clearly forth to the light. It is not a new one, by 
any means, only we do not usually profess to base our actions in India upon it. 
Perhaps we do so oftener than we think, and accordingly we shall state it again. 
It is that the natives of India^ as a conquered people^ have no rights. ThcjiMS belli 
is in our hands, and our will is our law. It is idle to talk of any claims that the 
natives have on us ; they have no rights ; let us talk no more about doing them. 
justice I Justice to 4hem means only what is expedient for us, and of that we 
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ourselves are the judges. The Queen’s Proclamation was a great act of expediency. 
All concessions yielded to the people were yielded because it Av^as expedient. We 
must throw aside for ever all cant about great acts of justice, and such things. 
We shall simply do what is most convenient for us, and our native ftdends, whom 
we have falsely called felloAv-subjects, had better learn as soon as possible the 
wisdom of the maxim that “ whatever is is right.” 

The same argument appears elsewhere in a less unequivocal form. A contem- 
porary admits that the abstract justice of Sir Salar Jung’s claim to receive back 
the Berars for his master is undeniable, but abstract justice, he says, would equally 
require us to abandon India. The conqueror’s right Avhich we assert over British 
India we can also assert over the Nizam, calling it in this case the will of the 
stronger. The restoration of Berar, like the employment of natives in high 
oliices, is not a question of justice at all, but one of simple expediency. Wh.atever 
it may be elsewhere, here in India at all events might is right. Fortunately we 
are able to believe that the converse is true, that right is, and will in due time 
assert itself to be, might, and the time will come when the just thing will be 
declared to be the only expedient thing. Meantime it is becoming daily clearer 
that the concessions referred to are expedient as well as abstractly just — if that 
means anything. 


Bombay Gazrttk, July 12, 187G. — Our London correspondent mentioned 
last week that Lord Salisbury had not called upon Sir Salar Jung, and that the. 
Hyderabad eonfederacy Avas very anxious to induce him to do so. We are sorry to 
hear that, worked upon by stories of Sir Salar’s serious illness, the Secretary of 
State was prevailed upon, before the last mail left Ijoudon, to call upon the Nizam’s 
Minister. We regret that this act of kindness Avas committed, because it is sure to 
bo misinterpreted at Hyderabad. If Sir Salar J\ing Avas Avell enoiigli to dine Avith 
the Prince of Wales, he Avas Avell enough to leave a card at Lord Salisbury’s, and 
Avhilo it is right and proper that the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, and 
other great [jorsonuges Avho have little ornotliingto do Avith politics should treat Sir 
Salar J ung Avitli good-natured courtesy, the Secretary of State for India should 
stand on his dignity in all intercourse Avith the Minister of a Native Prince avIio is 
one of the feudatories of the Indian Government. It has been noticed that Sir 
Salar Jimg has liad the presumption to imitate royalty by having a book in his 
hall for visitors’ names. No English nobleman Avonhl do a thing of this kind, and 
Sir Salar is not of a higher rank than any mendjer of tlio English House of I’eers. 
But, whatever social errors may have been maile in tlic recej)lion of Sir Salar, A\a? 
are glad to knoAV that not the slightest countenance will be given to his overtures 
for the restoration of Berar to the Nizam. 'I'ho India Office emphatically refuses to 
discuss the question of giving back Berar at all. 

Madras July l.% 1870. — The Berars Question. — The Indian Daily 

Ne:trs says that it may or may not be right I'or the British Government to give 
u)> the Berars — and Ave are far from asserting dogmatically that it ought not to do 
so — but before it can properly do so, it is bound to consider all the unAvritteu 
pledges Avhich have groAvn up around its poAver in India ; and Ave have no 
hesitation Avliatever in affirming that the dispassionate consideration of all these 
delicate questions is likely to be prejudiced by any excesses of sentimental enthu- 
siasm that may be got up in London to celebrate the visit of 8ir Salar Jung. The 
matter is important, not only by reason of all that it may involve for the people of 
the Berars, but also by reason of Avhat it may involve hereafter for the millions 
Avlio live in other Native States. The Hyderabad Contingent, as we pointed out a 
couple of months ago, was raised because no reliance could bo placed on the old 
Hyderabad army ; and the assigned districts are the source from which the salary 
of the Contingent is obtained. Those districts Avere taken in charge because in the 
confusion wliicli obtained in Hyderabad it Avas not an easy matter to obtain any 
other sort of guarantee for the payment of the Contingent. The independent chiefs 
of the various Native States are virtually kept on their thrones by the British 
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bayonet, that is to say, their subjects are prevented from dethrouiu" them if sc> 
minded ; and it may occur to those who weigh the whole matter with the care 
which it seems to invite, alike by its importance and by the probable consetpiences 
of any blunder in settling it, that the British Government is bound to satisfy itself, 
by far more searching investigation than any whicli it can now be said to make, as 
to the satisfactory character of the rule maintained in Native States. Even as 
regards Hyderabad, it is well enough understood that no Englishman dare walk 
unarmed in the native city ; while as regards otlier States reports of a very grave 
character have recently appeared in the press, winch inustliave given rise to serious 
doubts as to tlie reality of the good government in which wo persist in believing. 
And since the British Government will not permit the subjc'cts of Native States to 
resort to rebellion, which is the natural remedy for bad goverument, it is bound 
to satisfy itself that justice is done to these peoples in whose lives it arbitrarily, 
if wisely, interferes. 

Hindoo Patriot, July 17, 187G . — The Berar Question . — The agitation of the 
Berar question has led some of our eontemporarics to review the history of the rela- 
tions between the Nizam of Hyderabad ami the British Government. This is our 
pretext for casting a look backwards. In giving tlie historical facts we will Jollow 
Malcolm’s History of India and rejiorts of successive Residents at Hyderabad as 
summarized by Mr. Aitchison. The State of Hydeiahad was foumhHl by Kumrood- 
deen Assuf Jab, a distiiiguisbed soldier of the Emperor Aiu imgzeb, wlio in 171J 
was appointed Nizam-ool-Moolk ami Soiibadar ol the Deccan, but eventually threw 
off the control of the Delhi Court. yXssuf Jab died in 1718, ami was sueceeihsl by 
his second son Naseer Jung, the eldest son Ghazee-ood-deen Khan holding higli 
oflice at the Court ol’ Delhi. The claims of Naseer dung were disputed by Mozull’er 
Jung, his iiepliew, with the support of Dtipleix, the (Joveruor of the French settle- 
ments, who saw in the establishment tbroiigli tlie inibience of Mozuffer Jung, as 
Soubadar of the Deccan, and of Cliunda Sahib, a claimant for tlic Nawabsliip of the 
Carnatic, a sure moans of securing the ascendancy of the French in India. The 
Englisli as a matter of course supiiorled tlie rival, and were foiled in their attempts. 
Mozuffer Jung was succeeded by his son Salabut Jung. Altbongli the latter was 
in favour of the French, still the success of the English induced him to conolmle a 
treaty with them, tlie first of the series. 

On the outbreak ol’ the war lie tween France and England in 1 750, the French 
were driven out of the Northern Cireais by an English tbree. Seeing the triuiii|)h 
of tlie EnglisI), Salabat Jung concluded a treaty granting Masulipatain and otlior 
districts to the English in iiiam, and binding liimself to exclude tlie French from 
his dominions, d'ho acquisitions of the British in the Northern Oircars were con- 
firmed by a firman of the Emperor of Delhi in 1705, at the same time that the 
Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was obtained. His successor Nizam vMi 
attacked the Carnatic, but the English concluded a treaty of pi'aee with liim by 
which for the Circars of Ellore, Siccacole, Rajamimdry, Mooznfl’iiniuggiir and 
Moortiziiuugger or Guntoor the British Government agreeil to furnish the Nizam 
with a subsidiary force wlieii required, ami to pay nine laklis a year wlieii the 
assistance of tlieir troops was not required. The Nizam on Jiis part engaged to assist 
the I ii'itish with liis troops. Then came the war witli ilyder Ali. The Nizam 
at first showed a elispositioii to support him, but eventually lie sided Avirli the 
English. A third treaty was concluded between the Britisli Government and tlie 
Nawab of the Carnatic on the one part ami the Nizam on the other, liy which tlie 
Nizam revoked all suimuds granted to Hydor Ali by the Soiiliadars of the Deccan, 
agreed to code to the English the Dewani of the Carnatic above the ghats, which 
had been seized by Hyder Ali, oa condition of their paying him seven lakhs of rupees 
a year ; not to interfere with the possessions of the Nawab of the Carnatic ; ami fo 
accept a reduced jiaynient fur the Northern Circars. 'I’lie engagement between the 
English and the Nizam mutually to assist each other with troops was altered into 
an agreement to furnish the Nizam on requisition witli two battalions of sepoys 
with guns, ou conditiqn of the Nizam defraying their expenses, it being understood 
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that the force was not to be em))loyed against any person in alliance with the 
English. On the breaking out of tlie first war witli Tip|)oo Sultan, Lord Corn- 
wallis made every effort to secure the co-operation of the Nizam, by promising him 
full participation in the advantages which might result from the war. A treaty of 
olVensive and defensive alliance was coiududed with him on 4t.h July 1790, By 
this treaty, to which the Peishwa was made a party, it was stipulated that the 
Nizam and the Peisliwa should invade Tippoo’s territories, and should furnish a 
conlingent of 10,000 horse to be paid for by the British Government, that an equal 
division should be made of the territories conquered, that certain polygars and 
zemindars who liad formerly been dependent on the Nizam and I’eishwa should be 
place<l on their former footing, and that if, after the conclusion of peace, Tifipoo 
should attack any of the contracting parties, the others should join and punish him. 
On the termination of the war, territories yielding an annual revenue of 13,10,000 
jiagodas were made over to the Nizam as his share of the conquests. 

At abfuit the end of the last century the Nizam was involved in a war with 
the ]\Iahiattas, but the English did not assist him. The war, which broke out in 
1705, terminated in the convention of Kurd la, by which the Nizam was compelled 
to cede to the Mahrattas territories yielding a revenue of thirty-live lakhs ol’ rupees, 
to pay three crores of rupees, and to give his Minister Azim-ool-Oomrah us a 
hostage for the fulfilment of these terms. Throe-fourths of the territory ceded by the 
Nizam was afterward recovered during the dissensions Avliich followed the death of 
Madlio Uao l*('ishvva. The resentment created in the mind of the Nizam by the 
refusal oftlio British G()Vornment to aid him in liis (‘xtremities, or to permit the 
Subsidiary Force to accompany him in the war, led him to entertain in Ids service 
a body of troops commanded by French officers, and to dismiss the British Subsi- 
tliary Force. But matters Avere made up by Minister Azim-ool-Oomrah, who was 
favourable to Britisli intluence, as the threatening attitude of Tippoo made a closer 
connection with Hyderabad desirable for the English Government. Our Govern- 
ment entered into a treaty on 1st September 1798, by which tlie Subsidiary Force 
Avas made permanent and raised to six battalions (;osting Rs. 24,17,100 a year ; 
the Nizam’s French coi ps Avas to be disbanded ; the British Govennnent was to 
arbitrate between the Nizam and the Peishwa, or, in the event of the Peishwa not 
consenting to that arrangement, to protect the Nizam from any unjust and un- 
reasonable demands of the IMahrattas. On the outbreak of the second war with 
'Tippoo in 1799, the Subsidiary Force and the Nizam’s army co-operated Avith the 
British troops, ami after tlio fall of Seringapatam the Nizam received, by the parti- 
tion treaty of Mysore, districts yielding 0,07,332 pagodas. To this were subse- 
quently added two-thirds of the territories which Avere offered to, but rejected by, 
the Peishwa. The jealousy Avith Avhich the Mahrattas viewed the operations 
against 'Tippoo, ami the threatening attitude which they assumed, led the British 
Government to strengthen their connection witli the Nizam, and a new treaty was 
concluded with him on 12th October 1800, by Avhich two battalions of infantry and 
one regiment of cavalry Avere added to the Subsidiary Force, and for the payment of 
the force the Nizam ceded all the territories he had acquired by the Mysore treaties 
ol' 1792 and 1799, yielding about 17,58,000 pagodas, subject to some exchanges 
to secure a well-delined boundary. At the close of the Mahratta Avar the Nizam 
received by the partition treaty of Hyderabad, dated 28th April 1804, the cession 
of the Hecoan territories conquered from Sindia and Nagpore. The Nizam’s army 
juoved of much service in the Pindaree .and Mahratta Av.ars in 1817, and after the 
overthrow of the Peishwa these services were recognized by the treatjr of 12th 
December 1822, whereby the Nizam received a considerable accession of territory, 
Avas released from all arrears of tribute Avhich he owed to the Peishwa, and from all 
I’uturi! demands of it, and some exchanges of territory Avere effected to secure a 
Avell-deliucd frontier. At the close of the reign of Secunder Jah the maladminis- 
tration of Chundoo Lall involved Hyderabad affairs in great confusion, Avhich Avere 
t'xtricatcrl Avith the advice .and helj) of British officers. 

We now turn to the history of the Hyderabad contingent. The contingent 
torce owes its origin to the 12th article of the treaty of 1800, by which the Nizam 
agreed in time of war to furnish 60,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry to co-operate 
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with the British army. Although the treaty gave the right only to an occasional 
use of the Nizam’s troops, the practice was to require a certain portion to be main- 
tained ready for service at all times, whether in peace or war. Part of the Nizam’s 
army was commanded by European officers. It had been in various ways reformed 
at the request of successive liesidents, and particularly by Mr. Henry Russell in 
1814 and 1816, and it was made subject to the Articles of War. Still the contin- 
gent was essentially a part of the Nizam’s army. No efforts were made to pay off 
the debt on account of the contingent either by Suraj-ool-Moolk or by his successors 
in office, Amjad-ool-Moolk and IShuins-ool-Oomrah, who were appointed in 1848 
and 1849 with the approval of the British Government. In 1848 a demand was 
made for the payment of the debt by 31st December 1850. No steps were taken 
for payment, and in 1851 a territorial cession was demanded to liquidate the debt, 
which now amounted to upwards of Rs. 78,00,000. A payment of Rs. 40,00,000 
was at once made, and the appropriation of the revenues of certain districts 
was promised to meet the remainder. The demand of territorial cession was there- 
fore withdrawn. But no real improvement folloAved. The Resident was again 
obliged to make advances for the payment of the contingent, .and in 1853 the debt 
had again risen to upwards of Rs. 45,00,000. Some new arrangement was ab- 
solutely necessary. Therefore in 1853 a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam, 
by which the British Government agreed to maintain an auxiliary force of not less 
than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries of artillery ; and to provide 
for its payment, and for certain pen.sions and the interest on the debt, the Nizam, 
ceded in trust districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty lakhs of rupees, it being 
agreed that accounts should be annually rendered to the Nizam, and that any sur- 
plus revenue which might accrue should be paid to him. By this treaty the Nizam, 
while retaining the full use of the subsidiary force and contingent, Avas rcleaseil 
from the obligation of furnishing a large force in time of Avar, and the contingent 
ceased to be part of the Nizam’s array, and became an auxiliary force kept up by 
the British Government for the Nizam’s use. The provisions of the treaty of 1853, 
Avhich required the submission of annual accounts of the assigned districts to the 
Nizam, Avere productive of much inconvenience and embarrassing discussions. 
Difficulties had also arisen regarding the levy of the 5 cent, duty on goods under 
the commercial treaty of 1802. To remove those difficulties and at the same time 
to reward the Nizam for his services in 1857, anew treaty Avas concluded in Decem- 
ber 1860, by which the debt of fifty lakhs due by the Nizam Avas cancelled ; the 
territory of Shorapore, which had been confiscated for the rebellion of the Rajah, was 
ceded to the Nizam ; and the districts of Dharaseo and the Raichorc Doab Avere 
restored to him. On the other hand the Nizam ceded certain districts on the left 
bank of the Godavery, traffic on Avhich river was to be free from all duties ; and 
agreed that the remaining assigned districts in Berar, together with other districts 
making up a gross revenue of Rs. 32,00,000, should be held in trust by the Britisli 
Government for the purposes specified in the treaty of 1853 ; but that no demand 
for accounts of the receipts or expenditure of the assigned districts should be made. 
It was the object of the British Government to obtain the sovereignty of the 
assigned districts, so as to administer them through any agency it pleased ; but 
to this the Nizam could not be prevailed on to consent. 

Such is the history of British relations with Hyderabad and of the Berar 
question. It will be seen that in every important crisis in the history of British 
career in Southern India the Nizam rendered material assistance to our Government. 
It is too well known what signal services he rendered to it during the sepoy 
revolt. The Hyderabad contingent has no basis on treaty right. It Avas created 
by sufferance and our Government took advantage of it. The Nizam does not deny 
his liability to maintain it, but bis affairs are now in good order, and his Government 
claims the restoration of the Berars on condition that the contingent force shall bo 
maintained intact. Nothing could be more reasonable than this, and yet our 
Government resists his claim. Hyderabad was certainly indebted to our Govern- 
ment, but our Government has been still more indebted to it, and justice and 
gratitude alike demand that the Berars should be restored to the Nizam. 
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Statesman, July 18, 1876. — Many of our readers have probably read 
with surprise the account given by the Pioneer of our relations with the 
Nizam, after the very strong things said about those relations ourselves. We 
are now therefore going to show conclusively on which side the truth lies, and what 
the Pioneer's history is really worth. Every word we have said upon the subject 
— and we have said some very strong ones — has been true : and what the Pioneer 
has said in reply has been just as false. Let the reader be good enough in the 
first place to note carefully the following extract from its second article, which 
professed to be a reply to what the World has written upon the subject in London : — 

“We need not weary the reader with an exposure in detail of all the 
falsehoods and misleading collocations of events through which this narrative 
advances — misconstructions far too numerous to have been the accidental result 
of honestly perverted sympathies. It will be enough to throw a little fresh light 
on one quotation which the writer evidently brings forward as his ace of trumps. 
After the succession of Sekunder Jah the Nizam’s dominions fell into terrible 
disorder, and this is the World’s account of the reason why : — 

“ ‘ In vain the Nizam protested, in vain quoted Article 1.5 of the treaty, binding 
the Company not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, servants or 
concerns. For nearly fifty years we ruled Hyderabad by ministers appointed by 
ourselves and maintained in poiver by our bayonets. The British Kesident, Sir 
C. Metcalfe, writing of the utter breakdown of the Nizam under the troubles in 
which we had involved him, said : “ I can hardly imagine a situation more 
entitled to pity, or more calculated to disarm criticism, than that of a prince so 
held in subjection by his servant under the support of an irresistible foreign power.’ ” 

“We do not know from what despatch — the general significance of which 
most assuredly had no resemblance to that which this single sentence taken alone 
might seem to convey — this passage is copied. But we may easily show how 
treacherously the World has acted in pretending to call Sir Charles Metcalfe as 
a witness in favour of its own distorted assertions. In Kaye’s essay on Sir Charles 
Metcalfe — see his Lives of Indian Officers — we find the following passage, which 
sufficiently shows what the Resident really thought about Hyderabad : — 

“ ‘ The more I see of the Nizam’s country,’ wrote Metcalfe after some six 
months’ experience, ‘ the more I am convinced that without our interposition it 
must have gone to utter ruin, and that the measures that have been adopted were 
indispensably necessary for its continued existence as an inhabited territory. 
As it is, the deterioration has been excessive, and the richest and most eiisily 
cultivated soil in the world , has been nearly depopulated, chiefl}'’ by the oppressions 
of Government .... After the conclusion of the settlement one measure 
more, and I think only one, will be necessary, and to that I conceive our inter- 
ference ought to be limited. Wo must preserve a check on the native officers of 
the Government to provide that they do not violate the settlement, otherwise they 
certainly will .... The officers should not have any peculiar oflicial designa- 
tion founded on their duties, lest it should bo considered as a partial introduc- 
tion of our rule.’ 

“Soon through a long desp.atch we read the familiar story of high-minded and 
disinterested English effort to purify and reform the administration of a Native State 
reduced by domestic misgovernment to a condition of bankruptcy and rebellion. 
We need not go over the rest of the World’s essay ; if faith in its hona fides can 
survive a perusal of tliese two extracts from Sir C. Metcalfe’s writings we should be 
wasting trouble in doing so. For most readers, we fancy, wo have said enough. We 
need only add that there is scarcely a sentence which any one familiar with Hydera- 
bad diplomacy can read without detecting false suggestion or suppression of truth." 

Now if the writer of the article from which we make this extract really 
knoAvs the history of our relations with Hyderabad, or if he is only affecting a 
knowledge that he does not possess, which avc suspect is the case, it is difficult to 
express ourselves too strongly upon such writing. He tells us in this extract 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s views concerning our relations with the Nizam were 
the very opposite of those Avhich the World affirms them to have been ; and that 
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journal is accused of “ treacherously pretending to call Sir Charles Metcalfe as a 
witness in its favour of its own distorted assertions” of our conduct tow'ards that 
prince. In the plenitude of his self-sufficiency, the writer contemptuously asserts 
that he does not even know from what despatch of Metcalfe’s the World has so 
treacherously copied “ the single sentence” on the strength of which the views of 
that great man have been so daringly misrepresented by ourselves arid others. 
Do we not read in the pages of Kaye how Metcalfe had but the same story to tell 
of the Nizam as we have had of every other Native Prince ? — “ The familiar story 
of high-minde<i and disinterested English effort to purify and reform the adminis- 
tration of a Native State, reduced by inisgovernment to a condition of bankrujjtcy 
and rebellion.” These were Metcalfe’s views, if you like, and it would be more 
waste of trouble to go over the rest of the W&rlcCs essay on the subject. 

Now the very confident gentleman who writes thus does not seem apparently 
to know that Kaye edited in 1855 a volume of extracts from the papers and 
correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, and that the “ single sentence” which the 
quotes occurs in a despatch dated 14th August 182G. The most important 
minute, however, of Metcalfe’s on the subject is that dated 13th May 1829 ; and 
that we may fully expose the charlatan who has dealt with this subject in the 
Pioneer we must inflict a long extract from it upon our readers. They must not 
pass it over on any account if they would understand what the merits of this 
quarrel really are. 

13f/t May 1829. — “The Minister during whose administration our alliance with 
the Court of Hyderabad was formed and perfected was the celebrated Azim-ool- 
Oorara, Aristoo Jah. He, however, was the Minister of the Nizam’s choice, and 
whatever power he exercised was granted to him by his master, of his own free 
will. Entire confidence and mutual attachment existed between them, and it Avas 
not during the life of that prince that our influence was banefully exercised in 
the selection or support of a Minister. 

“ From the time, however, of the completion of the subsidiary alliance (] 800) 
it seems to have been considered as essential that the Minister should be in our 
interests, and that we should support him with our influence. 

“ The Nizam died before the Minister, to whom our support was continued, 
and then became efficacious. It does not seem to have been considered that the 
Nizam who succeeded could be allowed any option as to the continuance or 
removal of the Minister, Our Resident gave His Highness a clear understand- 
ing of what was intended, by observing to him, on his accession, that with such 
an ally as the British Government, and such a Minister as Aristoo Jah, His 
Highness’s affairs could not fail to prosper. 

“ Aristoo Jah accordingly remained Minister until hi.s death, keeping his 
master, the present Nizam, during the whole time, in thraldom and insignificance, 
totally devoid of power. 

“ On the death of that Minister the Nizam announced his intention of taking on 
himself personally the management of the affairsof his Government. He naturally 
wi.shed to avoid being again placed under a Minister independent ofhisauthority 

“The arrangement, however, which he contemplated for this purpose wiis 
objected to by our Government. We insisted on the nomination of a iMinister 
with full powers. We asserted the right of having a Minister attached to our 
interests, and, consequently, of selecting one of our oivn choice, and, if requisite, 
of enforcing his nomination. This extremity, however, was not necessary. Meer 
Allum, whom we selected, was appointed by the Nizam, and was solo ruler for life 
of his master’s dominions. 

“ The Nizam made some effort to obtain a share of power in his own Govern- 
ment ; but this was unpalatable to the Minister, and the Resident gave decided 
support to the latter. The Nizam retired from the contest in disgust, .and has 
never since taken any part in public affairs, but has led a life of gloomy retirement 
and sullen discontent. 

“ Our influence, therefore, established the Minister at Hyderabad as a despotic 
ruler, without 'the consent of his master. In all British interests he was sub- 
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servient to the British Resident^ and also in all private interests which the latter 
chose to advocate. In the management of the country the Minister was absolute, 
and had the support of the British Government against any opposition that he 
could not subdue with the means at his own disposal. Opposition to him was 
treated as hostility to us, and disaffection to the Knglish alliande ; and as his 
interests were, by our system, identified with our own, and our utmost influence 
exerted in his support, it was scarcely possible that his enemies should not 
become ours, although the same might have been as willing as he to court our 
friendship, had we not made ourselves obnoxious to them by supporting this 
single individual against all competitors for power in the State. 

“ After the death of Meer Allum the Nizam again fruitlessly expressed an 
intention of placing himself at the head of affairs. He was pressed to nominate 
a Ministei’, and the following extraordinary arrangement took place. Mooneer- 
ooI-Moolk, nominated by the Nizam, Wiis made Prime Minister, but it was stipti- 
lated that he should exercise no power in the State. All the 4 )Ower was given 
to the Deputy Minister, Ohundoo Lall, who was patronized by us. So that from 
that time, in addition to its sovereign prince excluded from all concern in the manage- 
ment of his affairs in conscqiience of our interference, the State of Hyderabad 
has had a Prime Minister in the same predicament, as another effect of the same 
cause. The subserviency of the real Minister to our will has since been more 
complete than before ; the suppleness of his personal character, and the lowness 
of his birth, aiding the natural effect of the dependence of his situation. 

“ The next great step in the advancement of our influence and interference 
in- the Niz.am’s affiiirs was the substitution, in lieu of portions of his own army, of 
troops of all arms — cavalry, artillery, and infantry — raised, disciplined, and 
commanded by British officers. 

“ Our interference in the Nizam’s army arose from an article of treaty 
by Avhich he is bound to furnish a certain amount of auxiliary force in the event 
of war with other powers. The force furnished in former wars was not sufficiently 
efficient in our estimation. We began by a general superintendence of it, with the 
view to improvement ; but the result has been that above forty lakhs per annum 
out of the Nizam’s revenues are appropriated to the maintenance of a force com- 
manded entirely by British officers under the exclusive orders and control of the 
British Resident. 

“ This arrangement could only have been effected thi’ough the entire 
subserviency of the Minister, for it must have been quite revolting to the feelings 
of the Court and of the chiefs of the national army. 

“ But it increased the personal power of the Minister, made him more than 
ever independent of the Court and people, enabled him more and more to triumph 
over his adversaries, and rendered his extortions of revenue irresistible. 

“ The existence of a force paid by a Native State but commanded bv 
our officers and entirely under our control is undoubtedly a great political 
advantage. It is an accession to our military strength at the expense of another 
power, and without cost to us : an accession of military strength in a conquered 
empire, where military strength is everything. The advaUte is immense. But I 
cannot say that I think the arrangement a just one towards the Native State. The 
same circumstances which make it so advantageous to us make it unjust to the 
State at whose expense it is upheld. 

“ The subserviency of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered this kind of 
force in the Nizam’s territories a sort of plaything for the Resident, and an exten- 
sive source of patronage at the Nizam’s expense. The temptation is difficult to 
resist, and it is more to be regretted than wondered at that the expense is increas- 
ing. It appears from returns prepared in the Secretary’s office that the military 
and civil allowances paid by the Nizam’s Government to British officers amounted, 
according to the earliest report received from Hyderabad, under date 1st January 
1824, to 11,11,098 Hyderabad rupees, the number of officers being 101 ; on the 
28th January 1825 to 9,16,260 rupees for 83 officers ; on the 1st March 1826 
to 9,99,420 rupees for 101 officers; on the 31st December 1826 to 11,34,428 
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rupees for 116 persons ; ou the 31st December 1827 to 12,48,696 rupees for 119 
persons ; and on the Ist December 1828 to 13,49,880 rupees for 123 persons. 
The necessity for this increase in the last two years is by no means obvious. The 
intermediate decrease in 1824 and 1825 was no doubt owing principally, if not 
wholly, to the absence of officers during the Barman war, who must, however, 
have returned by the end of 1826. 

“ The subsequent history of the Nizam’s country and of our further interference 
therein turns entirely on the character of the Minister, Chundoo Lall. His reign, 
for so it may be termed — his sovereign and his principal in office being mere pen- 
sioners — commenced in 1809, and continued absolute, and without any interference 
on our part in his management, until 1820. 

“ At that period, so bad had been his misrule, and so deteriorated had the state 
of the country become under his absolute government, that the Besident, Mr. 
Russell, although far from disposed to find fault with Chundoo Lall, was compelled 
to urge the Governor-General in Council to grant him authority to introduce a re- 
form. The authority was granted. 

“ The causes which led to the admitted necessity for our interference in the 
Minister’s management of the country are easily explained, and are such as w'ould 
infallibly recur if the same absolute power without clieck were again left in the 
same hands. 

“ Chundoo Lall’s main object, from the establishment of lus power, was to 
retain it. The instrument most serviceable in his view for this purpose w-as 
money. He had money for any one Avhom he thought capable of' aiding him. 
Besides his subserviency to the British Resident in all public measures, there was 
money in the shape of pension, salary or donation for any one whom the Uesident 
recommended. Any gentleman supposed to have influence, directly or indirectl)^ 
with the British Government could command a share of the revenues of the 
Nizam’s country. This was the origin of his lavish waste of public money on Sir 
William Rum bold and Mr. \V. Palmer, and their connexions. Any native who was 
supposed to have influence with English gentlemen was also a fit object for bounty. 

“ Chundoo Lall’s views were not, howfever, confined to English influence. Who- 
ever could aid him at Hyderabad, whoever could injure him, all found access to 
the treaty. To make friends or to buy off enemies, was managed by the same 
process. All were in pay. And many who might have been active disturbers of 
Ills administration, seeing little or no hope of effecting his removal, were kept 
quiet by a share of the public money. Superadded to these sources of e.xcessive 
expenditure was the indiscriminate distribution of immense sums to mobs of 
beggars, for the sake of popularity. 

“ Tlie revenues were insufficient to meet such excesses ; and the expenses 
of a year of war, added to the increasing cost of the force commanded by llritish 
officers, augmented the embarrassment. Extortion and borrowing Avere Imd re- 
course to unsparingly and to the utmost practicable e,xtent. The former Avas aug- 
mented by the effects of the latter. Extortion and oppression Avent hand in hand ; 
desolation followed. 

“ It is remarkable that our interference was then for the first time exercise<l 
Avith a benevolent view to the protection and Imppiness of the Nizam’s subjects. 
Every former act of interference, however S>ubversive of the independence of the 
Hyderabad State, Avas dictated .solely by a regard for our own interests, without, 
any care or thought for the Avelfare of the people whom we hud delivered uj) to a 
ruler of our own selection. 

“ There is no other reason whatever for oflr interference than the total faith- 
lessness of the Minister’s character, and his incorrigible propensity to unbounded 
extortion. * * «,;■ 

“I nevertheless am satisfied that our intervention doss prevent the universal 
'And unlimited extortion that Avould otherAvise prevail, and therefore I shouM 
' extremely regret the discontinuance of our check during the rule of the present 
Minister, for whose acts, as fiis poAver was established and maintained by us, avc 
are undoubtedly responsible.” 
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14/A August 1S26. — “ In the accounts, such as they are, it is impossible to avoid 
noticin" the excessive proportion of the expenditure which passes through the hands 
of the Minister, liis son, relatives, and dependants. In this Mahomedan State the 
holders of the public purse are almost entirely Hindoos. The Mahomedan nobles, 
possessing any considerable share of advantage, do not exceed three or four, 
including the nominal Chief Minister, 

“ This state of things is not unnatural under the circumstances which have 
produced the entire usui’patiou of the powers of Government by the Hindoo 
deputj'. o # o • 

*■ The Resident, in noticing the Nizam’s conduct regarding a loan from the 
privy purse for the service of tlio State, remarks that it indicates a separate view 
of his own interests, as distinct I'rom those of his Government. 

“ His view' could scarcely be otherwise, considering that he has so long been 
excluded from any share in Ids Government, that every attempt which he has 
made to assert his sovereign rights has been crushed, either by our direct inter- 
position, or by the successful menace of it on the part of the usurping Minister, 
and that the Rrince is merely a State prisoner in his own dominions. 

“ From this condition of thraldom he might now perhaps emancipate himself 
without opposition on onr part ; but it has been too long established to be easily 
cast off. Ilis mind, although not naturally, perhaps, incapable of fulfilling the 
duties ol his station, nuist have been affected by long depression and seclusion. 
Neverthele.ss ‘ he is more sinned agjunst than sinning,’ and I can hardly imagine a 
situation more entitled to pity, or more calculated to disarm censure, than that 
of a prince so lield in subjection by a sci’vant supported by an irresistible foreign 
power.” 

And yet we have misrepresented Metcalfe altogether, it seems, and Metcalfe 
looked nyion our relations w'ith the Nizam as simply the old familiar story of “high- 
minded disinterested English effort to purify and reform” native misgovern- 
ment. Wc sometimes wonder who can be the WTiter of these disgraceful produc- 
tions in this Allahabad paper. You cannot trust a w'ord the journal says upon any 
.subject. These articles about the Nizam, and Metcalfe’s view of our relations 
Avitli lum, have gone all over India, filling the ymblic irnnd with an utterly false 
beliet upon the subject, while the journal wdpes its mouth and says “What evil 
have Ave done ?” 

Statesman, Jidg 10, 187G. — Wc pointed out yesterday how grossl}’ the 
Pioneer Inus raisreprcscntetl the view.sof Sir Charles Metcalfe on the subject of our 
relations Avith the Nizam. According to our contemporary the history of those 
relations in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s eyes Avas simply “ the familiar stoiy of 
“ high-minded and disinterested English effoi’t to y^urity and reform the adminis- 
“ tration of a Native State reduced by domestic misgovernment to a condition of 
“ bankruptcy and rebellion.” Noav Sir Charles Metcalfe AA’ent as Resident to 
Hyderabad in 1820, and in 1829 recorded tlie minute published by us yesterday. 
Chundoo Ijall, he pointed out, Avas simply our oavm creature, and that Ave had 
forced him upon the Nizam, and maintained him in office simply by the strong 
band of our poAver. In the vigorous lines of Malleson (p. 291) the misgovernment 
of this British ]\lini8ter “ resulted in universal disorganization and uuimagined 
“ tyratmy ; and the people, ground doAvn to the earth under him, Avere forced 
“ to become robbers, Avhen the unseemly spectacle was presented of a regular. 
“ army under British officers hunting down the poor wretches who had only risen 
“ under the most dire oppression.” All this, says Metcalfe, Avas the direct fruit of 
our own acts. The Nizam made repeated efforts to “ obtain a share of power 
“ in bis own Government,” but at last retired from the contest in disgust under 
the tyi’anny in which aa’^c held him /or onr own purely selfish purposes. 

Metcalfe has positively ex])austed language in describing the reign of extortion, 
tyranny, extravagance, embezzlement, and profligacy that we, not the Nizam, 
maintained ibr nearly 80 years for our own intensely selfish purposes, and the 
eiiriclmient of the gentlemen adventurers, high and low, Avho found Hyderabad a 
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very paradise under Chundoo Lnll. This corruption went very near tiic Governor • 
General himself, through the excellent Sir William Rumbold — a story with which 
the student of Indian history is familiar enough. Lord Hastings barel}'’ escapes 
the suspicion of having been himself one of the plunderers Avho found this Cluuidoo 
Lall so amiable a fellow. His Lordship had an open quarrel Avith Metcalfe, because 
of the stern integrity of the latter, and eventually lost the pension lie would other * 
wise have enjoyed, because of it. The scandal of our pecuniary transactions with 
the Nizam’s Minister was knoAvn throughout the world. Tlie [irivate i'rauds com- 
mitted by Englishmen under the protection of our Minister and the army we kepi 
up for him found their way before the Home Law Courts, tlic Privy Council 
creditably upsetting the judgment of the Indian Coui-ts, that had limited Ibc inter 
est upon the Nizam’s debts to the llurnbold adA'cnturers to .12 per cent, per annum, 
and coiusiderately decreeing that any rate whatever Avhich Chundoo I jail had agrocal 
to pay thc.so respectable gentlemen \A'as to be enforced. The truth is Metcalfe links 
together tivo periods of our history separated in jioint of morals from each othei 
by 500 years. The Pioneer would never have dared to refer to Metcalfe upon tin; 
subject of the Nizam had it really knoAvn the history of our rule. Metcalfe e.K- 
pressly declares that “ every act of interference, however subversive of tlie inde* 
“ pendence of the Hyderabad State, was dictated solely by a regard for <mr oavd 
“ interests, without any care or thought for the Avelfiire of the jieojile Avhom we had 
“ delivered up to a ruler of our own selection ; that every attempt which the Nizam 
“ made to assert his sovereign rights had been ennshed, either by our dinjct inter- 
“ position, or by the successful menace of it on the jiart of the usurjiing Minister ; 
“ and that the Prince was merely a State pensioner in his own dominion and )u 
says, “ 1 can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or more calculated 
“ to di.sarm censure, than that of a prince so held in subjection by a scrvaui 
“ sujiported by an irresistible foreign power.” 

We appointed and maintained this man for our own profit, because, we 
could do Avhat Ave liked Avith him as to the contingent force, and as to every rcslu 
tion we hud Avith his master ; and, still worse, that the jirivate adventurers Avlir. 
found their AAUiy to' Hyderabad under this system miglit sliare in the sjioliation 
of the Nizam’s treasury. i\tnongst these adt'enturens Avas a near connection of 
the GoAmrnor-General himself, and it Avas nothing but Metcalfe’s re|Uitati<m tiial 
prcA'cntcd his falling a victim to Ijord Hastings’ re.sentmcnt at the check he ))ut nj)oii 
these plundereits. And the Pioneer now dares tell the Avorldthat Metcalf! regarded 
our relations with the Prince simjily as “ the familiar story of liigli-niiiided aiitf 
“ disintci*estcd English effort to purify and reform the administration of a Nativi: 
“State redueed by domestic mi.sgovcrnraent to a condition of baukni])tey :uid 
“ rebellion.” What Metcalfe really aflirms Ls that the Nizam had been systemaii- 
cally plundered up to .1829 by ourselves and by our creatures, and the peojile. 
subjected to every species of oppression. lPe,7iot the Nizam, were tlio dv.ers of it ali 

Our readers Avill, Ave tru.st, bear with us if they find our column.s l)unl<!ncd with 
Avhat are really the three “ burning questions” of the day — tlie Exchange <lillienlty ; 
this Berars question ; and the exclusion of the people from all po.sitions of influenci^ 
under our rule. To the seeing eye they are the great burdens upon which the 
jiress is called to prophesy. They illustrate, Avhen clearly seen into, tlie inju.stici; 
of our rule in three great respects ; and either this injustice or our rule Avill at 
last come to an end. What is this Exchange difliculty at bottom, but the outcome 
of the I’udical injustice of the financial relations Ave have set up betAvecu tlie two 
countries, in compelling this dependency to pay a va.st annual debt that it <loes not 
OAve, under the name of the Home Charges ? What is liiis Bei'ars (pie.stiuii, but 
a great illustration of the injustice of our relations Avith the Native Ib’iuces V And 
Avhat the exclusion of tbe people from all positions of infliiemre, but tbe injustice 
of our rule towards the millions of our own subjects ? No honest luilion would 
force another people to pay its debts, as we arc forcing India to [lay uur.s, with the 
result of this silver difliculty. No honest nation avouUI act towards an ally as we 
are acting toAA'ards the Ni/.ain in the matter of ti>e Berars ; and no lumc.st: nui ion 
Avould rule another as we are ruling this, upon the jivinciplc (>f excluding its uwu 
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children from all positions of influence and emolument therein. There is injustice 
iu our financial treatment of India, radical injustice in our treatment of its Princes, 
and the same injustice in our treatment of its people. And, flatter ourselves .as we 
may, the unjust thing cannot live in this universe. Sentence of condemnation has 
gone forth against it from of old, from the very birth of things, and we shall either 
have to let the unjust thing go, or see it torn from us by forces sure as gravitation 
in their woidcing. If our rule of India is to last, we shall have to learn to be just 
towards it— just in our financial dealings with it, just in our treatment of its Princes, 
just in our treatment of its people. And wluit man at bottom really desires any- 
thing else ? Wliere is the m.an who consciously means to be unjust ? Our injustice 
springs from that self-love which, paralyzing the imagination, makes it impossible for 
us to place otirselves in the position of those against whorn we thus offend. That 
we should be taking many millions of money away from India every year unjustly 
is hardly imaginable by us : or that we should be acting with bad faith and op- 
pressiveness toAVjrrds either the Princes or the people of the country. Certainly 
we do not mean it ; indeed we cannot think that it is really so. If their faces 
were only white our imagination would be less dull ; and still less dull would it 
be if our demands upon them meant disturbance in their enforcement. How 
readily we should discover that the Home Charges were unjust if their continued 
exaction meant a rebellion ; or if our retention of the Berars meant a doubtful 
war with the Nizam ; or the exclusion of the people from positions of influence 
meant an uprising amongst them. And because they .are too f eeble to threaten us, 
or too convinced of the general advantages of our rule to resist our injustice, we 
are to palliate it to ourselves and to perpetuate it ! It is all too mournful for the 
man whose eyes are open steadily to look at it and to remember that he too is an 
Englishman. 

Fuien'd ok India, Juhj 22, 1876. — The Berars and the Pioneer. — After 
Avaiting several years for that statement of the Government case for the retention 
of the Berars,” an indefinite promise of Avhich was made in the Bombay Gazette 
some months ago, Ave are at last favoured in the columns of the Pioneer with the 
official view of the matter, AAdiich, Avhether expressly adopted by Lord Northbrook 
himself or not, Avas acted upon by him and his predecessor.s. The statement fills 
nearly eight columns of the paper, and as the Avriter himself tells us tliat he re- 
gards it as “a tolerably complete survey of the questions,” Ave are entitled to con- 
clude that the case is rested here. It Avill not escape the attentive reader that, 
instead of giving any reply t<* the inquiry •' Why do you not restore the Berars 
to their owner V” Avhich is the only question in Avhich Ave are really interested, the 
defence is simply a long glorification of our moderation and genero.«ity towards 
the Nizam from our eai’liest relations Avith him, and of the very doubtful character 
of his conduct towards ourselvc.s in those early days, in response thereto. “ We 
have shown,” says the Avriter, “ tliat the Nizams have been treated by the British 
Government Avith forbearance when they have been faithless .‘ind overcome ; Avith 
geiacrosity when they Jiave as our allies — even Avhen their actual services in the 
field have not been of much value, — theoretically contribute*! to our victories. 
That the Nizam.s have gained more by our support in fact than we by theirs is a 
conclusion Avhich any attentive reader may easily pick out of the facts we have 
related.” Now suppose Ave admit every word of this, and .accept the Avriter’s state- 
ment of our generosity towards the Nizam, and .sometimes of our forbearance, 
throughout the long period of nearly SO years, 1740-1820, in which partly by 
intrigues AA'ith, or call it judicious management, if you please, of the native princes, 
and partly by the valour of our armies, Ave acquired the Indian Empire — let us 
admit every word of it, we say, to be true, and that the man’s portrait of the lion is 
so true to nature that though the lion Averc himself the artist the picture Avould 
be precisely the same. Let it be admitted, Ave say, that if the Nizam’s historian 
had been employed upon the story instead of our oAvn, that there AA’ould have been 
no substantial difference betAveen the two pictures, and that the Nizam would not 
have had one Avord to say in explanation or defence of the jealousy and the ter- 
qlO 
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TOT with which, in common with the other native princes of the country, ho re- 
garded the progress of the white-faced adventurers to universal empire. Let it be 
conceded that he was all faithlessness and treachery throughout, and guided by 
nothing whatever but his own selfish interests, and let it be conceded that we were 
all uprightness, integrity, and generosity thro»ighout ; that our conquests were all 
forced upon us ; that we were all unselfishness in the administration of the pro- 
vinces we had acquired ; that in fact the 30 years’ chapter of our history from 
1756 to 1784 was such as to raise no blush in us at the memory, and that it was 
the inherent depravity of the people for instance that converted Bengal into jungle, 
and that for the Native Princes of India to attribute rapacity to us, or bad faith, 
or the prosecution of cruel and unprincipled wars for the consolidation and ex- 
tension of our power would be false, lu a word, let it be admitted that we Were 
not foreign invaders of India, animated by a thirst of empire and gold, but a body 
of unselfish benefactors who had interfered in the quarrels and wars we found 
waging in the country, from unselfish consideration for the Nizam, and the Nawabs, 
and the Mahratta ; that if we expelled the French and subverted native rule and 
set up our own over tliree- fourths of the Empire we did it all unselfislily, and can 
challenge the verdict of the world upon it, and that while the Nizam was befiaving 
very badly to us tliere is no dark page of violence, bad faith, or rapacity to be re- 
corded against ourselves during the period. The Nizam’s jealousy and terror of us, 
and secret desire to see our rule subverted, were all unnatural, and merely the out- 
come of his depravity. Let us, we say, admit it all ; what reply on earth i.s it to an 
impeachment of the honesty of certain things we are doing in these pre.sentdays to 
the Nizam? Docs the Pioneer really mean to defend the retention of the Berar.son 
the ground tiiat the Nizams were so ungrateful to us, and such doubtful allies three, 
four, and five generations ago, Avhen we were struggling for empire, that the Nizams 
of to-day have no right to complain of any liberties we may take with their posses- 
sions ? Bad as the Nizam’s conduct may at times have been during the ])eriod in 
which as invaders of the country, we were <hiving out the French and subverting 
native rule in fiivour of our own, does the Pioneer really believe that it was one 
whit worse than tlie general tenor of our own conduct at the time ? To be true 
to history it would be nece.ssary to go a loug way further, and to affirm that the 
rapacity, bad faith, and violent character of our own conduct during a great ])art 
of the period were a scandal to the civilized world. One would really imagine, 
from the self-complacency with which Englishmen dilate u|)oti the bad faith of the 
Native Courts towards us during the process of their extinction, that we were a race 
of angels sent down from the skies on a rnis-sion of mercy to them, and that it was 
nothing but their own shocking depravity that led them to attribute to ourselves 
any share in the passions of human nature. If we say tliat we are tired of these 
stock references of our Foz’eigu Office to the doubtful friendship of the Native 
Prince.s, and to the unintcre.sted generosity of our Clives and Hastings towards 
them, there is no affectation in our saying so. It has been the stock device, as long 
as we can remember, to excuse or palliate our wrong-doing by insi.sting upon the 
undue generosity with which we treated the grandfathers and grandmothers of our 
present victims. 

But we have not done with this device yet. It was impossible for tlie Pioneer 
altogether to conceal the fiict that the period of our modern, relations with the 
Nizam dates from less than three "enerations back. The period was opened by 
the Nizam’s alliance with us in 1800 and in the wars with the Peshwa and the 
Pindarees in 1817-18, in the success of which operations “the Nizam’s army 
proved of much service.’’ The Pioneer notices the fact, but that is all, while the 
truth is that our modern relations with the Nizam date from that period. Now 
there is not a pretence that he did not show himself a faithful and most efficient 
ally throughout the period. He contributed largely to our success, and as a 
matter of fact we recognized these services in the treaty of 1822, which forms the 
starting point of our modern relations with him. No pretence is made that he 
has ever wavered in alliance since. For the long period of more than two gene- 
rations of years — nearly 80 years — he has been our faithful ally, under strong 
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temptation to desert us, under the provocation of our oppressive and unjust con- 
duct towards him, and the occurrence of the Mutiny. It is idle no doubt to 
magnify what we really owe to Sir Salar Jung for the fidelity of the Nizam’s court 
to our cause during the Mutiny ; but is it not, on the other hand, infinitely little 
not to recognize its full extent? As a fact it is very difficult to over-estimate the 
services rendered us by the Nizam in 18o7-58. So inflamed and exasperated was 
the whole Deccan and Southern Mahratta Country at the time, and so shaken the 
Bombay Army, that had the Nizam gone .against us it is morally certain that the 
whole of India south of the Vindhyas down to Cape Comorin would have become 
one vast sea of rebellion. It was the fidelity of the Nizam that preserved Southern 
India to us. We could give the proof of this if necessary at length, but that it 
would be tedious. It is not most astonishing, then, in these circumstances, with 
these Princes our constant allies for three generations of years, and under great 
temptation and provocation, that we should have to listen to an apology for our 
present wrong-doing, that makes no answer to the iiupury? “ Why do you with- 
hold the Berars from a Prince who has such claims upon us” but treats us to eight 
columns ol‘ matter, mainly devoted to the proof that we were very magnanimous 
to the Nizams of old, and that they were anything but the same to us ? Should 
we listen patiently to an apology of this order prolcrred anywhere else in the 
world? and yet it is the stock apology, and has been for years for any profitable 
wrong-doing that we are set upon. Would it not be the easiest possible thing to 
draw such a picture of our own conduct at this early period as would go far to 
justify any amount of bad conduct on the |)artof these Princes towards ourselves ? 

Statesman, July 22, 187G. — Having now shown what Lord Metcalfe, after 
nearly nine years’ residence at Hyderabad, thought of our conduct towards the 
Nizam down to the year 1829, the way is paved for a history of the claim under 
which wc wrested the two Berars from the Ih-incc in 185<i. We claimed from 
him then in that year lacs of rupees for arrears of pay to the Contingent Force, 
which was kept up by him under the belief, impressed upon him by ourselves, 
that he was bound to do so by treaty. The troops were officered by ourselves and 
entii'ely under our own command, and wc have seen the use made of this Contin- 
gent Force down to the year 1829. Metcalfe shows that it was used simply as an 
instrument for depriving the Nizam of all power in favour of the Minister, Chundoo 
Lall, whom we had set up and maintained in power purely in our own interests, 
and for the aggrandizement of the English adventurers who found their way to 
Hyderabad. . One of the foremost of these adventurers was Sir William Rumbold, 
a near connection of the Governor-General ; and when Metcalfe, whose righteous 
soul was vexed at the oppressions which the people suflTered under this profligate 
tyranny, engaged in a death-grapple witli it, he found I^ord Hastings arrayed 
against him. Very few men would have had the courage to do as Metcalfe did, 
and it is to his undying honour that he braved the anger of the Governor-General, 
and finally wrung from him the admission that he had erred. Now this Contin- 
gent Force was probably the most extravagant army the M'orld has ever seen. It 
was kept up on a scale of the utmost magnificence ; and although consisting but 
of a few thousand men in all its cost was enormous, while that cost was regulated 
and determined wholly by ourselves. ’J'here Avere live brigadiers appointed to it 
and live brigade majors. The scandaloiis extravagance with which we officered it 
when the Nizam paid the cost of it is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that the 
pay of the European officers alone was 10 to 12 hikhs a year ; while tve managed 
to reduce it to 3^ lakhs when the amount had to come out of our own treasury, 
shortly after the assignment of the Berars. 

Why was the Nizam made to ])ay ten or twelve lakhs a year for officering the 
flifee when we found that three or four Averc sufficient the moment Ave had to pay 
the money ourselves ? Koviewing the matter in 1860, Colonel Davidson, at that 
time Resident at Hyderabad, wrote : — “ The wonder clearly is that, instead of 
“owing only forty-three lakhs of rupees at the end of fifty years of such a system, 
“our’ claim did not render the Nizam hopelessly insolvent.” Such was the 
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judgment, be it observed, of our own Resident on the matter one of the noblest men 
we ever had in India. Here, then, was a debt imposed by our own measureless 
extravagance, for our own selfish purposes, upon the Prince ; and when his 
revenues broke down under the heavy exaction we seized the finest province in 
his possessions to secure payment of the arrears that we declared to be due to us 
under this system. But in the next place it turned out that we had been imposing 
the maintenance of this Contingent Force upon the Pritme without any real treaty 
right of doing so. On the 27th May 1851, when coveting these Bcrars for their 
cotton we began to press heavily upon the Prince for payment of these arrears, 
Lord Dalhousie addressed him by letter in the following terms : “ The debt 
“already incurred consists chiefly of atlvances made for the payment of the Oou- 
“ tingent Force. The efficient maintenance of that force is a duty imposed on the 
“ Government of Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing treaties. Tour Highness 
“ is well aware that the efficient maintenance of the force is not only necessary to 
iwXtM the obligations of treaty., hat it is essential for upholding your Highness’s 
“ authority,” &c. Now we ask the reader to note carefully the words we have 
italicized in this letter. The Nizam was here told that he was bound by treaty 
4o maintain this force, the statement being made by Lord Dalhousie himself. 
Now the world has since seen a minute of Lord Dalhousie’s upon this very point, 
dated 30th March 1853, in which he put on record, in the clearest possible terms, 
his full knowledge of the fact that the Nizam was bound by no such treaty obliga- 
tion whatever. After reviewing the matter at length, he says ; — >“ These are the 
“ reasons by which I have found myself forced to the conclusion that the Govern- 
“ ment of India has no right whatever, cither by the spirit or the letter of the 
“ treaty of 1800, to require the Nizam to maintain the Contingent in its present 
“form;” and lower down he says, “I for my part can never consent, as an 
“honest man, to instruct the Resident to reply that the Contingent has been main- 
“ tained because the treaty of 1800 obliges llis Highness so to maintain it.” But 
although this belief was thus secretly recorded by Lord Dalhousie no i*elaxation 
whatever was made in the pressure put upon the Nizam. lie had maintained it 
under a construction of the treaty imposed upon him by ourselves, aud distinctly 
enforced upon him by Lord Dalhousie himself, while it was now secretly admitted 
that it was an error on our own part. And was a debt imposed by ourselves on 
the Prince in this way, and so recklessly aggravated by our extravagance, a debt 
that any Court of I'hpiity in the world would have acknowledged ? Have we not 
said truly, that to exact it as we did — by violence and threats of an order so dis- 
graceful that Lord Dalhousie’s apologists have tried to discredit them as false — - 
was an infauiy ? And what are we to say to Pioneer morality, that justifies our 
course by ignoring the baseness of what we did altogether ? But tliere is more 
behind still. The Nizam’s Ministers never allowed the correctness of t he account. 
It was simply the account of the stronger, while the per contra claims of the weaker 
party were boldly struck out of the account altogether ? The amount was comput- 
ed by charging the Nizam with every item of arrears for the pay of the Contingent, 
while we omitted to credit him with amounts due by ourselves on the other side. 
Thus the Nizam’s Ministers pointed out that we had given the State no credit for 
the abkaree revenues due to the Nizam for the towns of Secunderabad and Jaul- 
nah, although we had been appropriating them for forty years. These revenues did 
not belong to us but to the Nizam, both towns belonging to him, while they were 
estimated at about a lakh of rupees yearly. The justice of the claim was undoubt- 
ed, and has since, we believe, been allowed, while it swamped at a stroke the whole 
arrear demand for which we seized his territories. Again, the Nizam had an important 
claim upon us on the ground that he had cede<i territory to us in 1800 for the 
express maintenance of a subsidiary force at a certain specified strength. We 
reduced the strength of the force for economy sake, but kept the territory and #ie 
revenue to ourselves, instead of crediting the Nizam with the difference. 

Now we are not “ romancing,” as the Pioneer has done, but stating the sober 
facts of this quarrel. In a letter addressed by Colonel Davidson in October 1860 
to the Government of India, that upright and just man avowed boldly that he Ixad 
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always been of the opinion “ that the British Government had little or no real 
‘‘ claim on the Nizam” when it dismembered his teri’itory and appropriated hb 
richest provinces to itself. The truth is our conduct was an infamy ; and when 
in view of what has occurred since, and the Nizam’s loyal friendship to us during 
the Mutiny, the fact that any fiincied claim we had upon him was long since satis- 
fied, and that we may have what guarantee we please for the good government of 
these territories, our refusal to restore them deserves the strongest reprobation 
that honest men can pass upon it. 

We seized them>at the cost of the most painful scenes at Hyderabad between 
the Resident and the Nizam, in which the latter was insolently told that he was 
dust beneath Lord Dalhousie’s feet, and that he would crush him if provoked to do 
so. So disgraceful was the affair that the apologists of this nobleman have sought 
to discredit the story of these scenes, but they are well enough known. We 
seized the Berars for a debt that was not reall}'^ owing, and after a course of con- 
duct towards the Nizams that has left an indelible stain on our history. It was 
all violence throughout. We wanted the Berars, and determined to have them. 
And now, when all pretence of any pecuniary claim has disap])eared, and in face of 
the great services of the Nizam in tlie dangerous period of IS57, and of the facts 
having come to the light and knowledge of the world, we refuse to restore them, 
because they are a pleasant pasture for English officials. And we think such 
government can last. In some hour of extreme need we sliall find ourselves 
lamed, and that we cannot even so much as fight. For to be unjust is to have 
the universe against us, and at last God and one’s own-self for enemies. The 
religious hypocrisy, selfishness, and tyranny of our rule culminated from 1853 to 
1857, when it went up in a blaze in the Mutiny. It bus Ivappily been growing in 
sincerity and unselfishness ever since, but to a section of the English press it is 
very distasteful, and they are “ bastard Englishmen” who, like ourselves, believe in 
a future that will put the past to shame. But we shall win : of that we are very 
sure, in spite of Pioneer morality. 

Statesman, Juhj 2.3, 1876. — We pointed out yesterd.ay the true character of 
the claim we made upon the Nizam in 1853. We .showed that Lord Dalhousie 
when pressing the claim with indecent threats of violence, and talking of the 
Prince “ as the dust beneath his feet,” knew well and was secretly minuting that 
he was not bound to keep up the force at all. We had ever told the Nizam that 
he was bound ; while we were minuting in the secret of onr own Council Chamber 
that he was not. We have shown further that with such scandalous extravagance 
did we officer the force when wo were ch.arging the Nizarn with its cost that we 
at once reduced the annual charge of 10 to 12 laca a year to 34 when we had to 
find the money ourselves. We showed further that the account Avas a purely 
one-sided one, and that the offset justly claimed by the Nizam on account of the 
abkaree revenues of Secunderabad and Jaulnah, two of his own towns and not 
ours, was ignored by Lord Dalhousie altogether, although subsequently admitted 
to be weU founded ; and that the Nizam had further claims upon us that we 
refused, as the stronger party, to go into at all ; and we might have added that ten 
lakhs of the claim avc set up Avere for interest. We showed finally that our oyrn 
Resident, Colonel Davidson, expressed his strong conviction in 1860 that we had 
little or no real claim on the Nizam AAffien Ave Avrested his provinces from him. 
Noav in the face of these disclosures, and the claim which the Prince has upon us 
for his loyalty during the Mutiny, how can Ave, as lionest men, retain these provinces 
in our hands ? We have shown our readers the testimony Ave have to the excel- 
lence of the Nizam’s rule, and the doubt there is whether any part of British terri- 
tories is admivdstered in a way so conducive to the well-being of the people as his 
owHi What, then, prevents our redressing the wrong which keepB the Nizam at a 
distance from us, under a sense of injury that no time Avill efface ? We have 
oppressed and Avronged him throughout ; and our sole embarrassment is the vested 
interests that h.iA’^e groAvn tip in the Berai's, in the shape of many highly-paid 
appointments of English officials therein. It is not their fault that they are there, 
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but it will be our shame if we allow a plea of this order to perpetuate the injustice 
of which we have been guilty. The case is a crucial one, and puts our professions 
of uprightness to the very test that is required to awaken us from the dreamy 
hypocrisy of such professions where they find no expression in our conduct. 

The tendency of falsehood to become ever falser, until it decomposes altogether 
and men hurry it underground that it may no longer poison the atmosphere, is well 
exemplified in the discovery by the Pioneer that the Berars cannot be given back to 
the Nizam because they would make that potentate too strong for us. Is he not a 
Mahomedan Prince, and would not the Government cover itself with “ deserved 
infamy” if by restoring to him what perhaps is his we should find him one day 
directing the resources of Hyderabad against us plus those of the Berars. Observe 
that this is a completely new discovery that has been made. Not a whisper of this 
danger was heard until the ptiblic conscience had become uneasy at the Avrong 
which has been done, and imperative voices were telling us that our strength lies 
in the organization of the Empire in a way that will convert the Native Princes 
of the country from disaffected, because unjustly treated, tribtitaries, into firm and 
loyal allies. It is suddenly discovered tliat it is dangerous to be just to the 
Nizam, and that the restoration of the Berars would so increase his poAver as to 
make him a menace to our rule. It is impossible to suppress the scorn Avith which 
we notice this holloAv falsehood. The Nizam is dangerous to us, and therefore we 
must retain the Berars in our oAvn hands ! 

If this plea Avere really true, Ave need hardly say that, believing as we do the 
continuance of our rule to be of infinite consequence to the peo{>le, our counsel 
would be clear and definite and suited to the circumstances. We should say, 
“ Then tell the Nizam himself so, frankly.” Instead of putting this falsehood 
forward simply to mislead the uninformed English public, atid to create doubt as 
to the safety of the step, tell Salar Jung the truth frankly, and place at the dis- 
posal of the Nizam such sum of money as may be fairly regarded as the Avorth of his 
provinces. Has the Nizam no need of money for railways, canals, and other 
public Avorks in the territories we have left him ? You will never do this, because 
it is simply a fiction. You knoAV well that there is no danger Avhatever in restor- 
ing the. province to this Prince ; but that Ave may bind him fast to our rule for all 
time, by removing the grievance Avhich embitters our relations Avith him ; and 
that nothing under heaven but reluctance to restore wliat aa'c have stolen hinders 
our giving it back. Were the portfolio of the Foreign Office in our hands for a 
single week Ave Avould undertake to make the Nizam our fast friend for all time, 
by a manly and 'straightforward e.xpression to him of our belief that he had been 
treated harshly, and that Her Majesty Avas desirous of showing to him, and to all 
the Princes of India, hoAV sincerely she desired to rule the Indian Empire Avith 
just consideration for the rights of her feudatories and the claims of morality. It 
will, we believe, be found necessary in organizing the strange Empire that has 
come to our hands in India to modify the treaties and engagements wc have with 
the Native Princes of the country in many very important respects ; and it is of 
the last importance that Ave should give these Princes proof of the single-minded- 
ness of our purposes in the changes avc shall ha\'e to [)ropose to them, and in all 
reasonable Ava 3 's gently to force upon them. Pioneer morality Avill set the country 
in a blaze ; and if our rule goes up in a general conflagration it Avill merit it if 
such morality be adopted and followed. Let the .strong hand of the l*aramoiuit 
Power be but guided by transparent simplicity of purpose, — a single-minded desire 
to d6 the best we can for the Avedfare of the Princes and people of the country — 
and we may do anything with them we please. The peo{)le arc; tpjick as children 
to discern the temper and the motives Avith which avc move. Our Aveakness lies 
in ourselves, not in them. We cannot make up our minds to do Avhut is right, 
because it involves the sacrifice of our own interests. In the case of these Berars, 
utterly contemptible as the motive is, it is simply our selfish reluctiince to let the 
monopoly of all administrative appointments therein out of our hands that makes 
the restoration of the province to native rule so di.stasteful to us. We may exact 
from Sir Salar Jung what guarantees Ave please for the character of the Nizam’s 
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rule in the province. There is not a man in the Government that does not know 
this fact just as well as we do ; while political considerations of the utmost weight 
require the restoration of the province. It is simply impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of such an occasion as it furnishes for awakening the sympathies 
of the Native Courts, and attracting them to the Crown. It presents to us one of 
those rare opportunities that statesmanship seizes with both hands for the accom- 
plishment of purposes that are not otherwise to be secured. It is emphatically one 
of those cases in which the wise thought conceived in the heart at once fills the 
mind with light, carrying captive with it the sympathies of the bystanders. There 
has been a mournful want in India of the higher qualities of statesmanship. The 
unhappy counsels of expediency, and the Machiavellian devices of selfishness, 
have blossomed at last into Pioneer morality, that does no know what love of the 
true and the just even means, and cannot believe in what it cannot understand. 

Friend op India, July 29, 1876 . — The Facts of the Berars Question . — 
We have already at considerable length set before our readers the leading facts 
of the Berars question, and have, we hope, made the flimsy and ill-informed 
character of the arguments commonly used against restoration sufficiently 
apparent. It is necessary to return to the subject, not simply to repeat our 
former arguments, — though the importance of the question might justify a good 
deal of iteration, — but to put the case in the form of a simple, unvarnished tale of 
facts, for the sake of supplying gaps in the narrative which may hinder some of 
our readers from travelling unhesitatingly to the same conclusion with ourselves. 
We fully believe that the great unwillingness of many Englishmen in India to 
admit the validity of the Nizam’s claim, or the expediency of yielding to it, arises 
from nothing but defective knowledge of the history of those events which led to 
the assignment of the Berars, and seeing what travesties of history are put for- 
ward as authoritative statements of “ the facts of the Berars question,” we feel it 
our duty to go a little more into details than we have hitherto done. 

As far back as the year 1766 a treaty was entered into between the East India 
Company and the Nizam’s Government, by which, in return for a free gift of the 
five Circars of Ellore, Siccacole, Rajahmundry, Mustafanagur and Murtizanagur, 
the British engaged “ to have a body of their troops ready to settle the affairs of 
HisHiglmess’sGovernmetit in everything thatis right and proper wheneverrequired.” 
The engagement fell through by reason of the Nizam having allied himself with 
his neighbour, Hyder Ali, against the British ; but two years after, a new treaty was 
formed by which the British again became bound to supply a Subsidiary Force of 
two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of artillery, whenever the Nizam required 
them and the situation of their affairs allowed their troops to enter the Deccan. 'The 
engagement was again renewed in 1789. The Subsidiary Force was to be furnished 
“ whenever His Highness shall apply for it,” on condition that it was not to be 
employed against the allies of the Company nor against the Mahrattas. It is of the 
utmost importance to understand clearly the functions of this Subsidiary Force, and 
the terms on which it was kept up, in order that we may fully comprehend the 
injustice of the claim that was afterwards made for the expenses of the other force, 
called the Hyderabad Contingent, which did not come into existence till 1814. 
The Subsidiary Force was first proposed to be established in 1766. Its real 
establishment may be dated from 1768, after the Nizam’s return to our alliance. 
At first the Company only undertook to furnish the troops on condition that they 
were able to spare them. In 1789 they undertook to furnish them whenever the 
Nizam should require them, under the restriction mentioned above. The force 
was increased and made permanent in 1798 by a new treaty. The number of 
sepoys was now to be 6,000 ; they were to be in the Nizam’s pay from the moment 
of their crossing the frontier the British now undertook to arbitrate between the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, and the duties of the Subsidiary Force were clearly 
set forth as follows : — “ The said Subsidiary Force will be at all times ready to 
execute services of importance, such as the protection of the person of His High- 
ness, his heirs and successors, from race to race(.9tc), and overawing and chastising 
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all rebels or exciters of disturbance in the dominions of this State, but it is not to be 
employed on trifling occasions, nor, like Sebundy, to be stationed in the country 
to collect the revenues thereof.” We must observe the one limitation of the 
duties of the force mentioned in the last clause of the foregoing — it was not 
to be used for services which belonged to Sebundy Corps, that is, for the 
purpose of coercing refractory subjects into paying their revenue. In all 
other respects it was bound to maintain internal tranquillity in the Nizam's 
dominions, and the reason for the limitation to its functions imposed by the treaty 
of 1798 was that some of the turbulent zemindars owned a mixed allegiance to 
the Mahrattasas well as to the Nizam, and tlie Mahrattas were at that time allies of 
the British. But in 1800 a fresh treaty was entered into by which this one limita- 
tion was withdrawn. This was a most important concession to the Nizam, and 
was looked upon Jis such by the then Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, who refused 
it in 1798, “ because it was of too much importance to be granted gratuitously to 
His Highness, and because I wi 3 he<l to reserve so great a favour for an occasion 
when I might be able to derive from it a proper return of advantage to the 
Company.” He therefore demanded and received in return the complete cession of 
the Bellary and Cuddapah districts, valued at sixty-three lakhs annually, and agreed 
to take upon the Government a general guarantee in perpetuity of the tranquillity 
Nizam’s territories. He insisted tliat the cession should be made in the most unequi- 
vocal terms. “Whatever view.” he wrote to the Resident, “may be taken of this sub- 
ject by the Court of Hyderabad, it is my determination not to grant the Nizam the 
complete protection and support which he solicits on any conditions less advan- 
tageous to the Company than those comprehended in the new treaty. It is 
absolutely necessary to convince Azim-ool-Oornra and His Highness that I will 
not wantonly sacrince the equivalent due to the Company in return for the new 
and important concession of the general guarantee.” He went on to say that 
whatever might be the value of the districts to be ceded it was nothing more than 
the Company might justly claim “in return for the effectual protection afforded 
by the general guarantee of the Nizam’s dominions.” There was thus, it will be 
seen, a complete cession of territory on the one hand, and a complete guarantee on 
the other. It is necessary to observe carefully how complete this generally gua- 
rantee was, because it was by shamelessly disregarding it that the British Govern- 
ment afterwards held the Nizarn responsible for the payment of another force, the 
Contingent, for which there would be no raison d'etre had the guarantee been 
fulfilled. By the treaty of 1800, in return for the wide and wealthy districts ceded, 
the British Governinent guaranteed the Nizam’s safety from foreign enemies. “ The 
British Government,” says the second article, “ will never permit any Power or 
State whatever to commit with impunity any act of unprovoked hostility or aggres- 
sion against the riglits or territories of His Highness the Nizam, but will at all 
times maintain and defend the same, in the manner as the rights and territories of 
the Honourable Company are now maintained and defended.” We have already 
seen how completely internal tranquillity was guaranteed, the only restriction im- 
posed on the duties of the Subsidiary Force in 1798 being removed in 1800. We 
may further prove this statement by quoting part of the 17 th article of the treaty : — 

“ It is therefore hereby agreed that if in future the Shorapore or Gudwall zemindars 
or any other subjects or dependants of His Highness’s Government should with- 
hold the payment of the Circars’ just claims upon them, or excite rebellion or dis- 
turbance, the Subsidiary Force, or such proportion thereof as may be requisite, after 
the reality of the offence shall be duly ascertained, shall be ready in concert with 
His Highness’s own troops to reduce all such offenders to obedience.” The Nizam 
being thus guaranteed against all external and internal danger, it is time to ask 
for what purpose the Contingent was afterwards raised and supported at a ruinous 
expense to the Nizam, to defray which expense we took from liim, and now hold, 
his fairest provinces. It may be suppo.sed that the Subsidiary Force was found 
insufficient, and that therefore the Contingent was a necessity. It is not denied 
that an additional force may have been necessary in time of war, though it cannot 
iuve been so in time of peace, and even in time of war the British Government 
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was bound by the treaty of 1800 to furnish such additional force without addi- 
tional expense to the Nizam. In the event of war, the Nizam, besides providing 
the stipulated forces, was to do all he could to bring into the field “ the whole 
force which he may be able to supply from his dominions.” And “ with a view 
to the effectual prosecution and speedy termination of the said war, the Honour- 
able Company in the same manner engage on their part in this case to employ in 
active operations against the enemy the largest force which they may be able to 
furnish over and above the said Subsidiary Force.” In the same manner, in the 
event of internal disturbances, if they were in any case beyond the reach of the 
Subsidiary Force, the British Government undertook to “ direct such proportion of 
the troops of the Company as may be most conveniently stationed for the purpose 
to assist in quelling the said disturbances within His Highness’s dominions.” And 
all this was undertaken in return for the perpetual cession of certain valuable dis- 
tricts, which have ever since remained in undisputed possession of the British. 
Does not the reader begin to wonder how it was that in 18.5.8 the Marquis of 
Dalhousie was able to demand a fresh cession of territory to defray the expenses 
of a force other than the Subsidiary Force kept in the Nizam’s territory for the pur- 
pose of maintaining internal tranquillity? We were bound without any such force 
to maintain internal tranquillity and ward off foreign danger, and we had come 
under this obligation on terms which the Marquis of Wellesley himself fixed, and 
considered “ advantageous.” And of all this the Marquis of Dalhousie was fully 
aware. In the 45th paragraph of his minute of 30th March 1853 he says ; “ Neither 
do I overlook the fact that if the Contingent were abolished our obligations 
to protect His Highness’s person, and to repress important resi.stance to his 
authoi'ity, would remain in force, while our means of fulfilling the obligation 
would diminish.” He seems to have held, honestly but mistakenly, that if in an 
emergency the British Government had to furnish any forces over and above the 
Subsidiary f orce their expenses might be charged upon the Nizam, although it 
seems to be plain enough from the treaty of 1800 tliat the British Goverrrment 
was bound to supply such forces at its own cost. But no one knew better that the 
Government had no right to require the Nizam to maintain any such force as the 
Contingent in time of peace. In the minute already quoted from he says, “ I have 
found myself forced to the conclusion that the Government of India has no right 
whatever, either by the spirit or by the letter of the treaty of 1800, to require the 
Nizam to maintain the Contingent in its present form.” Again, “ 1 for my part 
can never consent, as an honest man, to instruct the Ilesident to reply that the 
Contingent has been maintained by the Nizarn, from tlie end of the war in 1817 
until now because the 12th article of the treaty of 1800 obliges His Highness so 
to maintain it.” Yet in the following May he wrote to the Nizam : “ The debt 
already incurred consists chiefly of advances made for the payment of the Contin- 
gent Force. 'Hie efficient maintenance of the force is a duty imposed on the 
Government of Hyderabad by the stipulations of existing treaties.” There was no 
other treaty to which he could possibly have referred but that of 1800, which he 
himself admitted, iu a minute unknown to the Nizam, imposed no such obligation on 
the Government of Hyderabad. The iniquity of the exactions made on tfe Nizam 
is thus apparent, for whatever reason there may have been for maintainin«>' the 
Contingent from 1814, when its existence commenced, till 1817, there was no 
excuse for keeping it up after the close of the war in the latter year. How it was 
kept up in spite of the Nizam, by the forcibly excluding him from all share in the 
government of his own .State, how we did so by appointing and upholding our 
creature Chuudoo hall as Minister, to the almost utter ruin of the State, we showed 
at length in our last issue. From what has already been said it is clear that it was 
maintained for tlie performance of duties vvhicli we were bound to perform by 
means of the Subsidiary Force. 

It is necessary to add further that by keeping up the Contingent at the 
Nizam’s expense to perform the duties of the Subsidiary Force, which we were 
bound by treaty to keep up, and had been fully paid for by the cession of territory, 
we were able to reduce the numbers of the Subsidiary Force by more than a fourth 
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under the stipulated number, and thus effected a dishonest saving of eight lakhs 
yearly for thirty years, according to the estimate of Major Moore. Yet we charged 
upon the Nizam the full cost of the Contingent which enabled us to effect this 
saving. We have besides already pointed out in our last week’s issue that the 
Abkaree revenues of Secuxiderabad and Jaulna, amounting to a lakh of rupees 
annually, and forming part of the excise revenue of Hyderabad, had been appro- 
priated for forty-one years by the British Government. If these sums had been 
honestly set off against our claims — admitting these to have been just — on the 
Nizam, the balance would have been largely in favour of the hvtter. Yet we com- 
pelled him to assign to us his most highly valued provinces as security for a debt 
which he did not owe, and while we were in reality vastly indebted to him. 

We must close with a few brief words. The assignment in 1853 of the 
Berars was forced from the Nizam in this unjust manner under threats of invasion. 
Even then the cession was not in perpetuity, but the districts were to be “ held in 
trust” for the payment of this hctitious debt ; and now Sir Salar Jung comes 
forward with the offer of another guarantee, and claims the territory for his master. 
The character of that guarantee, and the wisdom of accepting it, we must leave for 
future discussion. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that the English papers 
have begun to advocate the Nizam’s claim, and that there is reason to believe the 
Secretary of State is inclined to listen favourably. The restoration of the Berars, 
instead of being dangerous to our power, will go further than almost anything else 
we can do to establish it on a firmer basis. 

Statesman, July 29, 1876. — The most careless observer, we think, can hardly 
fail to detect in our attitude on this Berars question the misgiving with which the 
Government itself views the propriety of retaining the province. The Pioneer un- 
consciously discloses this misgiving when it says “ that the British Government 
will evcnbially give back Berar” is, it thinks, “ very probable.” But why should 
we give back the Berars if it is I’ight to retain them ? Is it in this doubt- 
ful way that men conscious of their rights are accustomed to speak of them ? 
And in what way do these eight columns of weary talk about our magna- 
nimity towards the Nizams of last century and their unworthy response justify 
our refusal to do what is right now ? The Friend of India points out that it has 
been a stock device of the Foreign Department for many years to excuse or 
palliate conduct of doubtful honesty towards the Native Princes of the country by 
enlarging upon the in.agnanimity of our conduct towards their predecessors, and 
the ingratitude or the treachery witli which this magnanimity was responded to. 
Suppose we were to the full as magnanimous towards these I'rinces as the writer 
of this Pioneer romance would have the world believe, and that they were as insen- 
sible to it all and ungrateful to us as he alleges, what possible bearing has this 
old history upon the inquiry whether we seized the Bcr.ars on fair and just 
grounds in 1854, and whether, supposing it was fair and just to seize tliem, it is 
right to hold them after what has occurred since. Asa matter of fact it is a 
romance only that the Pioneer has given of the history of our I'elations with the 
Nizams. If the Nizams were to tell the story how diHerently would it run. It 
suits the journal to present one side of the shield only to us, while the of her is 
ignored as though it had no existence. Were our treaties with the Nizams, aud 
our conduct towards them, in the long and doubtful contest-s in which we were 
engaged fir.st with the French, and then with Mysore, and finally with the 
Mahrattas, dictated by anything whatever but consideration for our own interest ? 

If we showed magnanimity towards them, was it t hat we felt a generous interest in 
their fortunes, or that we sought to promote our own by detaching them from the 
host of enemies which the progeess of our arm.s as foreign invaders had creafed for 
US in the country ? And how idle and futile is it, remembering the terror with 
which our progress was regarded by the Native Princes of the country, to make it a 
reproach against any of them that their alliances with us were hollow and insincere. 
The wonder is not that they were often so, but that they were ever otherwise than 
80. What promise or guarantee, moreover, did the first thirty or forty years of 
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our rule give to either Prince or people that it would prove anytliing but an over- 
whelming calamity to them ? Were our self-love not so profound as it is we should 
see at once how positively absurd it was to have expected anything like faithful 
alliance from a body of Princes who saw in us nothing but powerful enemies 
animated with boundless ambition, a rapacity that knew no limits, and who even 
in the operations of common trade showed a determination to monopolize itspi'ofits, 
and to exclude the people from all share therein, though tlieir very industry were 
destroyed in the process. 

It is with infinite impatience only that a just mind can listen to pleadings in 
defence of our own doubtful courses tiow^ on the ground that the Native Princes 
of India were insincere in their relations with us 100 or 120 years ago. And yet 
it is pleading of this order that is the staple of the Pioneer s apology, while 
Englishmen in large numbers are thoughtless enough to listen with complacency 
to STich pleadings, instead of dismissing them with scorn. We are at liberty to 
act badly now, it seems, because the Nizams acted very badly towards us in the 
last century. 'I'lie Nizam has been a most important and most faithful ally to us 
for m'ore than two generations of years. He has shown this fidelity under strong 
temptation to act otherwise ; while we .are at liberty, it seems, to regulate our con- 
duct towards him not by what he is and has long been towards us, but by what 
the Nizams of the 18th century were. There is nothing so hateful in this world 
as ingratitude, nothing more beautiful than gratitude ; and there are two names 
connected with the Mutiny that Englishmen should never recall but with heai*ty 
respect. They are those of Sir Salar Jung and Louis Napoleon. If Salar Jung in 
1857 had resented, as he was under powerful temptation to do, Lord H.alhousie’s 
tyrannous conduct but three years before, instead of throwing the whole weight 
of his influence into the sc.alc with us, the continuance or otherwise of our Indian 
Empire would, humanly speaking, have depended upon the Fi’ench Emperor. 
The defection of the Nizam was the danger that hung as a l)lack cloud over 
the position, since it would liave given Europe abundantly sufficient pretext to 
mediate in the matter. AtuI we su[)i)Ose every one knows what that would have 
meant. Instead of rewarding the fidelity of the Nizam Avith the magnanimity which 
the occasion demanded, Ave Avitbhold from him to this hour the pi’ovinces Ave took 
from him in 1854, .'uid hardly ciire Avhat languiige Ave apply to his Minister because 
he has perseveriiigly been begging that they may be restored. And our attitude 
is — wc Avould, .and Avould not. We can make up our minds neither to annex the 
province boldly nor to restore it frankly ; and AA hen, tired of waiting, the Nizam’s 
Minister cai ries bis appeal to Paivliament, he is denounced by one English journal in 
the country as a traitor, Avhile the conduct of the Nizam’s ancestors towards us 
is im|)eached by' another. 

'J'bc uncertainty' of our attitude in the matter is a full and complete con- 
demnation of our course, as cven y one can .see. If the restoration of the Berars 
to the Nizam be not merely' “ inexpedient and tincalled for at the present time,” 
but Avould be ill itself “ u lamentably' relrogre.ssiA'e measure” at .any time, as the 
Pioneer affects to believe, why does not the (lovernmeut, Avhy does not onr official 
apologist, say' so boldly and denounce the measure ? It is worth Avhile, wc think, 
to recall tlie closing .sentence of this apology'. I.et the reader look at it attentiA'cly : 
That the Briti.sli Goveriunent will eventually give back the Berars if the AA'eighty 
considerations that originally led to their assumption of its administration lose 
“ their force in the future we think A'ery probable ; hut it is much more than 
“ probable — it i.s praetie.'illy' certain— that the current agitation for an immediate 
“ restoration Aviil collap.se Avhenever it comes in contact with the new considera- 
“ tions, Avhich, as Ave have pointed out, •would render any such lamentably retro- 
“gressive mea.sure at this time inexpedient and uncalled for.” — Pioneer, July 5. 

We are here told that it is A’ery probable that the British Government will 
eventually give the provinces hack, but that it AA’culd be inexpedient and uncalled 
for to do so at the present time, and that it Avill be a lamentably retrogressive 
measure at any time. Ls this really the way in Avhich men Avith conA’ictions 
express themselves ? If the measure is a lamentably retrogressive one, how dare 
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■we contemplate it at all ? Every one can see that it is cant, not conviction, that 
speaks in this uncertain tone. The writer knows as well as we do that no time 
could be more expedient than the present for this measure, and that, instead 
of being a lamentably retrogressive one, it tvould do more to confirm the 
loyalty of the Jsative Princes of India, to assure them of the complete sincerity of 
our professions towards them as a bod}', and to pave the way for the organization 
of the Empire, than any other step we could take. 

Engushman, Angrist 4, 1876. — “The visit to England of Sir Salar Jung, the 
eminent Minister of Hyderabad, whose diplomatic talents have gained for him a 
just tribute of respect and admiration from all who have come in contact with him, 
has, it need scarcely be said, been undertaken for the attainment of but one ohj(!t-t, 
one cherished scheine wliich he has indulged in for years, undaunted by opposition, 
and undeterred by refusal. His journey has been undertaken in the liope of an 
immediate readjustment of a question of groat political importance in tlie relations 
of the British Government and of the Nizam — tJie restoration to tlie latter of 
the Berar districts, assigned to the British Government, by the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, for the maintenance of the Contingent, and in lieu of the payment of 
certain debts incurred by the Nizam towards the E. 1. Company. This question 
has been again and again revived by Sir Salar Jung during tlie past ten years ; has 
been the subject of protracted correspondence between him and the British autho- 
rities ; and has now been once more reopened by the Minister with a fresh 
importunity, wliich lie trusts will he materially aided by his own personal 
representations at head-quarters. That Ids ease sliould have found partizans 
among our own countrymen, especially among that section — by no means a small 
one — who are only too ready to ignore all political considerations where the 
interests of Native Princes are concerned, cannot excite surprise. Sir Salar Jung’s 
argument considered superficially only is no doubt jilausible, and from his point 
of view deserves the lullest consideration on its own merits. The inaccuracy and 
violence of language of writers who, like the author of a late article in tlie Worlds 
denounce the action of the British Government as “having been carried out in 
dcfiaiico of all trealies, and founded on spoliation and injustice,’’ are as discreditable 
as they ai’e disiiigemious, and likely to iiiislead many wlio are unacquainted with 
the true historical facts ot the case. 

The Hyderabad Contingent, wliieli, according to Ijord Halhousio and others, 
was, from first to last, the principal, if not tlie suh*, cause of discord between the 
Nizam and the British Govoriiment, has heen in existence since llie bogiiitiiiig of 
the century. Its history is briefly tliis. In 1801, soon after the treaty of Deogaon, 
by which tlie Nizam agreed to furiiisli the British Goveriimonl: in time of war with an 
army of 15,000 men, a force was suhstiluted, at the joint suggestion of tlie Minister, 
Chundoo Lull, and the Uosident, called the Britisli ( Viiilingeiit, enlisted under the 
guarantee of the British Government, commanded by British olliia-rs, and inaintained 
on the systoni of British niilitarv discipline. Why aforce iilaiiiiod and organized on so 
large a scale should have been imposed on the Nizam, and accepted by him in the first 
instance, does not a]))iear, nor does it seem to liave been jusliticd by tlie existence of 
anv treaty or agreement ; and Lord Balliousie, in his masteilv exposition of tlie 
question, states this most emphatically. But, as the Contingent was niaintained, 
without reluctance, at Hyderabad for more than 40 years, on terms agreed to by 
the successive rulers of llyderabad ; as the English Goveriiuieiit had never urged its 
support, or gained anything by its eoutiiiuancc, and bad reluctantly, for years, 
made the Nizam large ailvances towanls its maintenance, the Nizam was, by the 
obligations of the treaty, clearly called iqion, in all equity, to pay the heavy 
debts, which in 1849 amounted tp more than 50 lakhs, due for the tualntenance 
of a force whose streugtli he had always declined to reduce, whose presence in his 
capital and territory he had never resented, and whose ex|ienses he had never 
repudiated, unpunctual as were his payments. In 1851 Loril Dalhousie, after years 
of patient negotiation, and after having given ample time and opportunity to the 
Nizam and bis Ministers to pay off the annually increasing debt, directed the 
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Resident at Hyderabad to demand, in liquidation of the debt, which the Nizam said he 
was unable to pay, the cession of certain districts, including the Berars, &c., and the 
assignment of part of their revenues for the future payment of the Contingent. The 
Nizam, impressed with the decisive language of the Governor-General, at once 
altered his tone, asserted that it was in his power to pay the debt, and personally 
pledged his word as a prince that the money should be paid off within a certain 
time. His Minister, Sooraj-ool-Mulk, uncle of the present Sir Salar Jung, engaged 
to discharge the debt at the close of the year. On their assurances, Lord 
Dalhousie, still anxious to show every consideration and indulgence to the Nizam, 
accepted his earnest pledge, and withdrew his former demands for the cession of 
territory to British rule, on the condition of the money being paid at the end of the 
year. These solemn promises, however, weye, we need scarcely say, not observed ; 
a portion only of the debt was paid, and the pay of the Contingent was allowed to 
fall more deeply and hopelessly into arrears. This unsatisfactory state of things, 
both for English honour and in the Nizam’s own interests, could now no longer be 
allowed ; and in 1852 the Govenior-General directed Colonel Low to conclude a 
fresh treaty, by which all the Nizam’s just debts and obligations to the E. I. Com- 
pany would be cancelled, the Contingent placed on a satisfactory footing, and all 
future expenditure met by the assignment of the Berars and other districts to British 
rule as long as the Contingent was retained. The Nizam of that day was naturally 
unwilling to part with any portion of his territories, and especially objected to the 
words “ in perpetuity,” which had at first been inserted. But, as Sir George Yule 
clearly shows in a despatch on the subject, the ruler of Hyderabad was equally 
averse to parting with or lessening his Contingent, which he probal)ly knew was 
necessary for the stability of his kingdom ; and he was also well aware that, after 
BO many broken promises, only the material guarantee or cession of territory would 
be sufficient to satisfy the British Government as to the liquidation of the debt. 
Two alternatives were, therefore, open to him — either to reduce or gradually dis- 
band his Contingent, or to assign certain districts for its suj)port to the British 
Government. Of the two he decided on the latter arrangement, and the treaty was 
concluded which assigned tlie Berars, then misgoverned and their resources undeve- 
loped, and now become the rich cotton field of the Deccan, to the management of 
English officers ; their revenues, estimated at 36 lakhs, to meet the expenses of the 
Contingent, and the annual surplus, if any, to be given to the Nizam, who was also 
to be furnished with accounts of the expenditure and management of the provinces. 
By this scheme the Nizam profited by at least 6 lakhs. In 1860 the treaty con- 
cluded by Lord Dalhousie was revised and modified, though not, as Lord Canning 
distinctly wrote, abrogated ; the confiscated State of Shorapur w'as ceded to the 
Nizam, as an acknowledgment of his services in the time of the Mutiny ; and, as an 
atonement for the unavoidable delay in the fulfilment of the promise to render 
accounts annually, the English Government restored to the Nizam one-fourth of the 
districts ceded in 1853, and, by releasing him of his debt of over 30 lakhs, cancelled 
all its obligations, past, present, and to come, to remh'r him any accounts in future, 
though his right to any surplns revenue after the expenses of the Contingent were 
met was fully agreed to, arnl has since then been strictly oljserved. The Nizam’s 
services in the Mutiny, on wliicli so much stress has Itecn laid, and whicli were undoubt- 
ed, were, therefore, amply rewarded by the treaty of 1860 — a treaty as advantageous 
to his Government as it was attended with .sacrifice to our own. But, not content 
with the benefit he had obtained, Sir Salar Jung in 1866 again addressed the English 
Government, in a despatch, to the substance of which he still holds, demanding 
once more the restitution of the Berars, and that the treaties of 1853 and 1860 
should he «et aside. The grounds of this demand were that the treaty of 1853 
hail been unwillingly forced on the Nizam’s Guv! i nment, “ upon the strength of 
verbal assurances which had never been carried out” (for such was Sir Salar Jung’s 
insinuation) ; that, owing to the expensive management of the Berars under 
English rule, the surplus Was smaller than he had been led to expect ; and, lastly, 
that no surplus had ever been received from the Borar revenues by the Nizam. These 
imputations on the good faith of the British Government were also accompanied by 
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an extravagant demand, the folly of which Lord Lawrence completely proved, for 
money due to his Government from the conquest of Gantur and Karnul in 1800, and 
the still more preposterous request for no less than half the revenues of Mysore, which 
he anticipated would be annexed by the British Government 1 This last demand 
reveals, in our opinion, the true character of the ambition by which Sir Salar Jung, 
with all his talents, is actuated ; and Lord Lawrence, with characteristic decision, 
rebuked him severely for presuming to interfere in the dealings of the Eng- 
lish Govenirnent with that of Mysore, and for dictating with respect to the inter- 
pretation of a treaty in which the Nizam was not, nor ever had been, concerned. 
So far from there being any truth in the assertion that no surplus had been paid 
from the revenues of the Berars, a considerable surplus had been paid over in 1866 ; 
and since the management of the Berars has been under British officers the 
Hyderabad State has |)rofited by a surplus of altogether nearly 68 lakhs. That the 
expenses of administration were larger than Sir Salar Jung had expected was also 
a criticism wholly uncalled for from the Nizam, as, by the terms of the treaty of 
1860, the amount of money to be spent on the expenses of management was to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the British Government. Sir Salar Jung also states, 
as a reason for the Berars being restored to the Nizam, that funds are required for 
improvements in the Hyderabad State, and tliat the J3erars would be as well 
managed, and on a less expensive scale, under his rule. But because the present 
Minister is a man of superior ability, because his willingness to govern the province 
on the English method, and to introduce reforms and improvements of all kinds, is 
undoubted, these are not sufficient arguments for our restoring districts assigned to 
us by treaty, for excellent reasons, some years back — provinces which, under 
judicious administration, have become rich and fertile, settled and prosperous, 
instead of, as was the case some fifty years since, the stronghold of freebooters and 
marauding tribes. Sir Salar Jung is not privileged to live for ever ; the present 
Nizam is a young child ; and there is no refison to believe that either he or any of 
the other ministers now living would be superior to those of former days. Not a 
single member of the Nizam’s family of Hyderabad since its founder has, it is said, 
produced a ruler of even ordinary capacity ; and from historical and official records 
no Minister has been found of more than usual average ability. The restoration of 
the Berars might be justiliable on other grounds ; but the present is, we tliink, a 
most inopportune moment for such an act. We hope we have said enough to 
prove that the Nizam has been treated with every indulgence, and that no spolia- 
tion or injustice can be imputed to the English Government. 

Friend of India, August 5, 1876. — Editorial Notes . — On the Slst ultimo 
Sir Salar Jung and suite left England for Brindisi, and those who jumped to the 
conclusion that the Prime Minister of Hyderabad expected to bring home the 
restored Berars in his pocket are now jubilant because no public action in the 
matter was taken during his stay in London. They knew exactly what Sir Salar 
had gone to England to do, and as their sage predictions have not been visibly ful- 
filled they have now come to the equally sage conclusion that the visit has been 
a failure, and that he returns to India a disappointed man. As we were not in Sir 
Salar Jung’s secrets, and have not that sublime faith in our own guesses that some 
of our contemporaries are happy in, we are not in a position to say whether he has 
accomplished by his journey all he premeditated or not. But we think it might have 
occurred to writers on this subject that, whatever Sir Salar Jung may have said or 
done privately in London, he, at least, had no thought of going direct to Parliament 
at present. The question, when opened, will be opened pro Jormd by an aj)plication 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. But it is possible that Sir Salar Jung was sagacious 
enough to know that in these days. Viceregal Councils are abnormally susceptible 
to sweet influences rained upon them from the stars of a higher sphere, and he may 
have concluded from his past experience of viceregal treatment that he had not 
much to hope from any Government of India unless the powers in England could 
first be made propitious. It is very observable to the student of this Hydeiabad 
business that the Home authorities have all along been more favourably inclined to . 
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the Nizam than the Government of India. This was especially the case in the 
time of Lord Wellesley, and again in Dalhousie’s time, when the Court of Directors 
expressed very grave doubts as to the justice of the Nizam’s treatment, and con- 
sented with great reluctance to the schemes of the Governor-General. All this is 
now under Lord Salisbury’s consideration, and the fruit of his examination of the mat- 
ter will doubtless be seen in good time. Meantime it is far too soon to jump at the 
conclusion that Sir Salar Jung’s visit to England has failed because he has not 
brought back the Berars in his pocket. 

Fuiend op India, August 5, 1876. — Editorial Notes. — A London correspon- 
dent of the Pioneer repeats the information which we have had from other sources 
that the Marquis of Salisbury is inclined to give the Nizam’s claim to the Berars a 
fair hearing. There is reason to suspect that the late Viceroy refused to give Sir 
Salar Jung a fair hearing, refused to receive his communications on the subject, 
refused to place Sir Salar’s statement of the jease fully before the Secretary of State. 
It is stated that a majority of the Council at the India Office are in like manner 
flisinclined to give it consideration, but several powerful statesmen and politicians 
in England have been led to examine the facts of the case ; and it is quite certain 
that any unprejudiced Englishman with the unvarnished facts before him must 
arrive at a conclusion favourable to the Nizam’s claim. The matter will not go to 
rest. The English conscience once stirred cannot go to sleep again over such an 
injustice. It is noticeable that very few Anglo-Indian journals care to commit 
themselves on one side or other. The terrible muddle that the Pioneer has made 
may warn off some who would fain take that side ; and the other side, the side 
that advocates restoration, is intensely unpopular among Anglo-Indians. Of this 
we are perfectly aware, but must, so far as we can see it, hold to the right. 

Hindoo Patbiot, August 7, 1876. — It is said that the Bcrar question may be 
solved in a satisfactory way. Lord Salisbury seems to think that if the Nizam will 
capitalize the exjienses of the Hyderabad Contingent the Berars may be restored to 
His Highne.ss. This is practical. 

Deccan Heeald, August 9, 1876. — Vanity says : — “ Sir Salar Jung 
is the bearer of a formal petition on behalf of H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad for 
the restoration to that State of the Berars. We have reason to believe, however, 
that, acting upon a hint thrown out to that effect, this request has not been formally 
submitted to Her Majesty’s Government, who have thus been relieved from the 
necessity of refusing it.” 

Englishman, August 10, 1876. — The writer of “ Babylonian Bubbles” in the 
Civil and MilUary Gazette says : — “ I hear on good authority that Sir Salar Jung 
has been courteously but decisively snubbed, so far as his demand for the Berars 
goes, by Lord Salisbury. This might have been expected. Be the claims of the 
Nizam ever so valid in a legal point of view, Government will never again surrender 
that magnificent province to the chances of native misrule. Of course, there 
are not wanting some well-boni parasites to tell Sir Salar the contrary. English 
society is, unhappily, not altogether devoid of itching palms. But all the buck- 
sheesh in the world will not influence the Government of England to restore the 
Berars.” 

Deccan Herald, A 11, 1876. — The Pioneer publishes news which if true 
is of gi eat jiolitical importance. The Secretary of State, it is intimated, “ will recom- 
mend the Viceroy to appoint a special commission on the Berar question, consisting 
of three military or civil officers named by the Supreme Government, three legal mem- 
bers of the High Court of Calcutta, and three Europeans or natives for the Nizam. 
The commission, it is asserted, will assemble at Hyderabad next cold season, and 
will report direct to the Viceroy.” When the Government of Lord Northbrook, nearly 
two years ago, refused even to discuss the question of the claim of the Nizam to the 
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Berars, and returned unread the letters of Sir Salar Jung upon the subject, we 
stated that it was impossible that such tactics could siicceed. We urged the Go- 
vernment if it had a satisfactory answer to the claim for the restoration of the Berars 
to make it known, for they?n»nd facie, case of the Nizam’s Government was so strong 
that the judgment of the public would be given in the latter’s favour if the attempt 
were made to burke the question by refusing to discuss it. The news which the 
Pioneer now publishes shows that Lord Salisbury holds upon that point the same 
opinion that we expressed two years ago. The claim of the Nizam to the Berars 
will be heard by a mixed commission, and the whole merits of the question will be 
fully ascertained before a decision is arrived at. This shows a distinct advance in 
political morality. But what if the mixed commission should disagree as to the 
facts, or as to the inferences to be drawn from them ? With whom is the decision 
to rest in that not very improbable case ? 

Fkiend op India, August 12, 1876 . — The “ Englishman" on the Berar Ques- 
tion . — An ill-informed, inaccurate, or untruthful writer may in a single column advance 
perversions of the truth and positive misstatements which it would require a volume 
to correct and disprove. Yet a tissue of misstatements is often useful, either as 
showing the weakness of the case which they are meant to support, or as affording 
an opportunity, by the correction of them, to set the facts in a clear light, and give 
greater force to the arguments based upon them. Could we afford the space to 
examine in detail and expose with the requisite fullness the case for the retention by 
us of the districts of Berar, as recently stated by the Englishman, we should make out 
an unanswerable case for the restoration of these districts. Even by touching briefly, 
as we intend to do, on some of the statements and arguments of our contemporary, 
we shall show how the cause totters which rests on such support, and how defence- 
less it must be when so able and respectable a journal, after long deliberation, has 
spoken so. 

Let us commence by clearing away one or two misconceptions. The case for 
the restoration of Berar docs not stand or fall with the character of Sir Salar J ung, 
neither does it stand or fall with the character of his supporters. No one proposes 
to restore the districts to the Nizam because his Minister is able and amiable, 
and stood fast in troublous times to the British alliance. Sir Salar Jung’s 
character and services may conciliate a more patient hearing from opponents, but 
do not affect the strength of his arguments. But it is alleged he is ambitious and 
therefore we must distrust his motives. It is not improbable that he is ambitious — 
able statesmen often are ; but his ambition need not drive us to falsify liistory, or 
deny to established premises their just conclusion ; nor, at least till it has been 
shown to be dangerous to the British Government, should it make us shrink from 
doing what we would otherwise allow to be just. But it is said the motives of some 
of Sir Salar Jung’s partizans are open to susidcion. This is not improbable. But 
the question to be asked is not, Wliat are the motives of this or that partizan ? but. 
Is the cause just ? The World has, it seems, written an offensive article in support of 
his claim, and the World stands convicted of tergiversation, if not of greater crimes. 
Its language is violent, and its statements are inaccurate. Suppose all this admitted : 
what then ? The World’s inaccuracy is certainly not more damaging to the case than 
the inaccuracy of the Pioneer and the Englishman are in its favour. But we have heard 
enough of the World's inaccuracy. In our issue of the 22nd ultimo we proved that 
on the only point on which the Pioneer condescended to contradict the World the 
World was right, and the Allahabad authority wrong and shockingly ignorant. We 
have no objections to sweeping assertions if they are, or can be, proved. But when 
an opponent’s statements are declared to be false or inaccurate, at least some proof 
should follow the declaration. ^ ^ 

But we must proceed. The Englishman sets out with the admission that “ Sir 
Salar Jung’s argument considered superficially only is no doubt plausible, and 
from his point of view deserves the fullest consideration on its own merits.” This 
is so far satisfactory, and we shall not cavil at phrases though the phraseology is 
peculiar. The v?riter has looked at the question from Sir Salar Jung’s point of view. 
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and is prepared to consider his argument on its own merits. He sees that it is super- 
ficially plausible, and we infer that he is about to take us below the fair-seeming sur- 
face, and show us, by the help of historical facts and sound arguments, how this Belial 
of Hyderabad contrives to make the worse appear the better reason. Premising that 
the principal cause of discord between the Nizam and the British Government has 
been the Hyderabad Contingent, the writer professes to give a brief history of the 
Contingent: — “In 1801, soon after the treaty ofDeogaon, by which the Nizam 
agreed to furnish the British Government in time of war wth an army of 15,000 
men, a force was substituted, at the joint suggestion of the Minister, Chundoo Lall, 
and the Resident, called the British Contingent,” &c. The treaty known in Indian 
history as the treaty of Deogaon was entered into between Major-General Wellesley 
and the Rajah of Nagpore on the 17th of December 1803. It has as much to do 
with the subject as the treaty of Paris. It was by the treaty of 1800 with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad that the latter became bound to furnish 15,000 men from Ins 
ovni army in time of war. It was not “soon after this in 1801” that the force 
known as the Contingent was substituted. The first nucleus of that force was 
organized in 1813 under the name of the Russell Brigade. Chundoo Lall did not 
become Minister till 1809, though as financial assistant to Meer Allurn he had exer- 
cised an uncertain amount of power for four or five years previous to that date. 
These small inaccuracies have little to do with the main argument, but they cast 
some light on the character of the guide who is to take us below the plausible 
surface of Sir Salar Jung’s argument. It is something to be even plausible. The 
writer who, proceeding to rectify the mistakes of others, begins by committing such 
a set of blunders is not even plausil)le. If proof is wanted — we observe that our 
contemporaries who opjmse us on this question wisely abstain from calling evidence 
— we refer our readers to Lord Metcalfe’s despatch of the 13th May 1829, quoted 
by us in our issue of the 22nd ultimo, in whic i, after stating the manner in which 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk was made nominal, and Chundoo Lall real Minister, which was 
in 1809, he says ; — “ The next great stej) in the advancement of our influence and 
interference in the Nizam’s affairs was the substitution, in lieu of portions of his own 
army, of troops of all arms — cavalry, artillery and infantry — raised, disciplined, 
and commanded by British officers.” The Calcutta Beview of March 1849 — “We 
need only point to the treaty of 1800 as one immediate cause of embarrassmeut, by 
the continued drain made on the revenues of the country for the maintenance of a 
(Contingent Force, commencing from the formation of the first brigade in 1813.” 
From the prominence given by our contemporary to the name of (Chundoo Lall it 
would bo inferred that the suggestion was at least partly his. In point of fact it 
was not his at all, but the Resident’s solely, the Minister agreeing to the suggestion, 
of course, as he did to everything else the Resident insisted on. How completely 
he w'as our creature, and how absolutely powerless were the Nizam and his nominal 
Minister, Mooneer-ool-Moolk, is Avell known, and is clearly stated in Metcalfe’s des- 
patch already referred to. Some light on this point may be obtained from a minute 
by Mr. Stuart, a member of the Govenior-Gcneral’s Council, recorded on the Ist 
of January 1820. He says, “The plan was first proposed to the Minister by the 
Resident himself, and was evidently pressed in a manner not to be resisted,” and 
afterwards adds, “ The Resident had, with all the weight of the British influence, 
pressed this arrangement upon the Native State.” 

We again quote the Englishman : — “Why a force planted and organized on 
so large a scale should have been imposed on the Nizam, and accepted by him, in 
the first instance, does not appear, nor does it .seem to have been justified by tlie 
existence or any treaty of agreement.” Why it was accepted by the Nizam, or 
rather by Chundoo Lall, we have just seen ; why we, without, as the Englishman 
admits, any treaty or agreement to justify us, imposed sixch a force on him will 
a|)pear wlien we come to speak of the advantages we derived from it. Our con- 
temporary })roceods : 

“ But, as the Contingent was maintained without reluctance at Hyderabad for 
more than forty years, on terms agreed to by the successive rulers of Hyderabad ; 
as the English (iovernment had never urged its support, or gained anything by its 
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continuance, and had reluctantly for years, made the Nizam large advances to- 
wards its maiutejiance,^ the Nizam was by the obligations of the treaty clearly 
called upon, in all equity, to pay the heavy debts, which in 1849 amounted to 
more than fifty lakhs, due for the maintenance of a force whose streugtli he had 
always declined to reduce, whose presence in his capital and territory he had never 
resented, and whose expenses he had never repudiated, unpunctual as were his 
payments.” 

We arc now, we presume, below the surface. Let us examine for a little tliis 
comprehensive, and apparently conclusive, argument. Observe : The Ot>ntingont 
was maintained by the Nizam for forty years without reluctiince ; we never urged 
its support ; we gained nothing by it.s continuance. We have seen how tlie force 
was imposed irresistibly upon the Nizam. We may further quote JMetealfe’s 
minute: “This arrangement could oidy have been efiected through the entire 
subserviency of the Minister, for it must )iave been quite revolting to the feelings of 
the Court and of the chiefs of the national army.’' In the Marcinis of Hastings’ 
letter of instructions to the Resident dated 26th October 1819 he says ; “ This 
invariable attention to the interests of Chundoo Lall (to which we are in honour 
bound) and the maintenance of the Reformed Troops” (that is, the (Contingent) 
“ are the essentials for us.” Yet we are told that we never urged its stqtport. 
The Resident, (general Fraser, in his letter to Government dated 26th Jidy 1842, 
says that if the Nizam be permitted to feel himself at all independent, 
“ besides other evils which may arise, we shall experience one of great magnitude 
in a proposition on the part of His Higlmcss for the disbandment of the Contingent, 
to which ho is known to be averse, and ofwhicli neither the continued maintenance 
nor the original organization is provided for by any existing treaty.” Yet we are 
told it was maintained by the Nizams without reluctance! On the 27th of May 
1851 Ijord Dalhousie wrote to the Nizam the following : — “ The efficient main- 
tenance of that force is a duty imposed on the Government of Hyderabad by tiie 
stipulations of existing treaties.” Yet we “ never urged its supjxu t”! Dalhousie 
was afterwards, if not then, ])erfectly aware that no such treaty (obligation l ested on 
the Nizam, but not a hint of such knowledge was allowed to reacli His Iliglmess, 
who was always told that he must maintain the CJoutingeiit according to tlie stipu- 
lations of the treaty of 1800. We might fill columns with I'urtlicr citation ot 
authorities from the days of Lord Hastings to the days of Dalhousie to prove that 
the Nizams were urged, and in fact coerced, to maintain the Contingent. 'File 
Marquis of Hastings told the Resident (letter of 26th October 1819 already 
quoted) tliat tlie maintenance of the Contingent was one of tlie “essentials” f(»r 
us, ami he went on to say that it “ will luive taken such root in the establishme'nt 
of the . country that there can now he little luizard, and shortly there will he 
none, of any endeavours to reduce it.” Does that seem to sliow that it was held 
by the Indian Government to be the purematt(ir of indiflereiu'e that ihe JiJ7it/ltskman 
says it was? As to the assertion that the terms were agreed to by the successiv<i 
rulers of Hyderabad, it is easy to see how that was brought about, and wi^ niay 
mention in passing that the quotations from Mr. Htuart already given have spt'cial 
reference to the arrangements made for the payment of the tn)Oj)s. Tlie arrang(.‘- 
ment was pressed upon the Nizam “in a manner not to be resisted.” 

None of the avssertions of our contemporary that we have already commented 
on are new ; they have often been made, and as often disproved. But we hedieve 
the extraordinary statement that we never gaijied anything by the maintenance of 
the Contingent is as new as it is false and absurd. Who on earth did gain by it, 
then? The Nizam? We challenge any one to point out a single service it ever 
performed for the Nizam which the Subsidiary Force was not honnd by the treaty 
of 1800 to perform. And for the support of the Subsidiary Force we had accepted 
as recompeiise the districts ceded iii per}>etuity by that treaty. It rendered servicc-s 
to the Nizam which we were paid for performing by other means, and the burden 
of its support brought his State into terrible financial disorder, which the genius of 

* Wc take the opportunity of correcting a misstatement in a former article, where Dalhousiei’s 
letter above mentioned was said to have been written in 185.-} instead of 1851. 
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Dalliousie cured by amputation. But no one but the Englishman pretends that we 
gained nothing by tlie (Contingent. Let us hear Metcalfe again : — 

“ The existence of a force ” (he is speaking of the C!outingent) “paid by a 
Native State but commanded by our officjers and entirely under our control is 
undoubtedly a ginuit political advantage. It is an accession to our military strength 
at the expense of another power, and without cost to us ; an accession of military 
strength in a conquered empire, where military strength is everything. The advan- 
tage is immense. But I cannot say that I think the arrangement a just one towards 
the Native State. The same circumstances which make it so advantageous to us 
make it unjust to the State at whose expense it is u})held. 

“ The subservien(;y of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered this kind of 
force in the Nizam’s territories a sort of plaything for the Resident, and an exten- 
sive source of patronage at the Nizam’s expense.” 

The Calcutta Revieio of March 1849, while supporting Avith all its ability the 
policy of the British (Government, makes the following admission ; — 

“But instead of attempting to trace the source of the evil, or wasting time in 
unavailing regrets at what can never be recalled, we will at once make this conces- 
sion, that the weakness and disorders of the Hyderaliad Government, irrespectively 
of the evil administration common to all Native States, are in some degree the 
necessary consequences of the Nizam’s political situation, and that, from causes 
out of an alliance with us, the Nizam is as much the victim as the author of the 
abuses whicli we are now deploring. 

“ We need only point to tho treaty of 1800 as one immediate cause of em- 
barrassment, by the continual drain made on the revenues of the country for the 
maintenance of a Contingent Force, commencing from the formation of the first 
brigade in 181 3. And however much, this may have contributed to the advance- 
ment of our mutual interests, it lias undoubtedly tended very materially to exhaust 
the treasury of one whom we juofessed to befriend. By the treaty in question the 
Nizam is bound to jirovide in time of war (5,000 infantry and 9,000 cavalry. Out 
of this engagement has arisen in time of peace the present expensive force, at a 
sacrifice of nearly one-third of the revenue. Tlie result is an empty treasury, heavy 
debts, large arrears to the city troops, and no credit.” 

Such is the Review's statement, and it might be far more liighly coloured, of 
the advantages derived from the Contingent by the Nizam. In the same article 
wo find the following paragraph, which is not Avorth less as evidence because it is 
taken almost verbatim from a report by Sir Henry Russell : — 

“They”. (the men of the Russell Brigade, the nucleus of the Contingent) “did 
no duty in the city, nor Avith any other troops in the Nizam’s service. In name 
alone (lid th(.‘y belong to the Nizam. They Avere paid regularly every month from 
the Resident’s treasury” (the Nizam refunding the money), “ and considered them- 
selves as Company’s troops. For all practical purposes they were as much so as 
those on our own imnusliate establishment, and could be made quite as useful.” 

As a special instance of useful service rendered by them it is mentioncul that 
in 1817 they accorniianied our army to Malwa, formed p.art of Sir John Malcolm’s 
division at tlie battle of Mehidpore, and their conduct received the special praise of 
the General and tlie thanks of the Cornmander-in-Chief. And, to quote the Review 
once more, the (Jontingent “ might on any occasion take its place in the field, either 
with or without the Company’s troops. It is, besides, an accession to our OAvn strength 
without any cost to ourselves, and these are not times (1849) to diminish our 
resources.” We need not stay to amass move evidence. The Hyderabad Contingent 
has always been looked upon as a most important part of our* military resources, 
and it has been left for tlm Englishman to discoA’er that we never derived any gain 
from its maintenance. Or if mere pecuniary gain bo meant, we have in a former 
article shoAvn how much the Contingent enabled us to save by reducing the 
strength of the Subsidiary Force. And the gains of British officers and subjects 
and. tho patronage enjoyed by the Resident are matters on Avhich a good deal might 
be said, if mn^d Av<;re. The Englishman, apparently acting on some such principle 
as that tho greater the accumulation of misstatements the more nearly do they gain 
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the force of truth, goes on to say that the Nizaiii never resented the presence of tlie 
Contingent in his capital, and always doclinexl to reduce its strength. Let the 
reader refer again to our quotation from General Fraser’s letter tor a just view 
of the Nizam’s feeling towards the Contingent. As for the statement that he 
had always declined to reduce its strength, we have often come across it 
before, and now we think ourselves justilied in asking for some proof of 
it. When, between 1813 aiul 18.51, was ho advised, or would he have been 
allowed, to reduce it ? We should like a circumstantial answer to that (inestion. 
And when it was suggested to him that he might reduce or disband the Contingent 
what conditions or consequences were e.\i>ressed or implied ? W'e have thnscxi)osed 
the untruthfulness of the statements by which our conteniporarv seeks to cstal)lish 
the conclusion that “ the Nizam was by the obligations of the treaty clearly 
called upon, in all equity, to pay the heavy debts, which in 184!) amounted 
to more than fifty lakhs,” &c. No treaty obligations, no laws of e(|nitv, called 
upon him to pay those debts, but lie was called upon by tlie ■Manjnis ol' Dallionsie 
to pay them, and did it. What he could not pay in cash he paid for liy tiie 
temporary assignment of liis territories. The debt was finally cancelled liy fhe 
treaty of 1800, and it is not alleged any where or by any one that the Ni/ani now 
owes the Government any [lecnniaiy delit. It has been eiearly proved that tlie 
claim on account of tlie Contingent was always and altogether nnjiist, and (bat tlie 
Nizam ought never on that account to have been asked to part with his districts. 
But the claim, such as it was, has no longer any exisleiiee, and Sir Salar dung 
simply asks a fair liearing for the argmiients by which lie justi ties his claim dial 
the administration of the. Berars sliould now be restored to the Nizam, who is still 
acknowledged to be their rightful sovereign. 

We have said enoiigli to show how absolutely unreliaVde arc the statement^ 
and reasoning of onr contemporary. But there are other parts of the article which, 
for the sake of truth and justice, we shall feel bound to deal with in a future issue. 

Enoltshman, August 12, 1876. — We have already traced witli some care and, 
we believe, with strict accuracy the history of those relations of tlie fJovernnH'nt of 
India with the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad which led in 1853 to tin? assign- 
ment to the former of the admtnistrati<»n of the coveted districts of Berar. 
If some have applied the name of sjioliation to that act of the Mar<[nis of 
Dallionsie we have given facts to show that the term is something more than 
rhetorical. We compelled the Nizam to siijqiort at a niinous expense a. inilltarv 
force fur the perfornianee of duties vvliieh we were bound l>y express treaty oldiga - 
tions (o perform by other means. We were tlins enabled to elloet in the eoursv' ol’ 
thirt}' years a saving which has been estimated at two hundred and forty lakhs 
of rupees, by reducing the tSubsidiai y Force below the strengl li at which we were 
bound liy the treaty of 1800 to uphold it. For a long series ol’ years we a[»|)ro- 
priated a part of tlie Nizam’s excise revenues, amounting to al'oiit a lakh of rnpees 
annually. When in 1851 the British Government beeame claniorous I’or (Ik; arrears 
due by the Nizam on acconiit of the Contingent, his Minister presented a bill for the.se. 
abkaree reveniK’s showing an amount of itself Kiilliei''Mt to extinguish the arrears 
claimed from liiin ; and, lest it should lie siqiposed that liis claim was merely 
fabricated for the purpose, we may rcniiml our nsaders that its justice lias since 
been acknowledged. But in Dalhonsie’s day the policy no'v advocated by the 
jP?bum’ of refu.sing to acknowledge that the natives of India have any rights was 
triumphant, and while our debt to the Nizam was ignore<l, his debt to ns, which 
we had first forced him to contract, was made thegrouml for wrein'liingfrom him his 
best-prized districts. And so we got the Berars into onr hands by the t reaty of 

Have any of our readers the siniplieity to ask why, in these circumstance.', 
the Nizam agreed to the treaty ? Tliough we have no wish to use unnecessarily 
violent language, we are compelled to s<'iy that His Highness was led to give his 
consent by considerations similar to those wliicli have led many a poor gentleiuan 
to put into alien hands his watch and purse. Dalhon.sie began by demanding the 
cession of Berar in perpetuity. The original draft of the sixth article vvas made to 
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declare tliat “ for the regular payment of the expense of the said Hyderabad Con- 
tingent His Highness the Nizam hereby cedes and assigns to the Honourable East 
India Company in perpetuity,” «S:c. Rejected by the Nizam, Then came a second 
pro|)osal that “ tlie revenues of the districts shall be permanently assigned to the 
Honourable East India Company,” &c., the nominal sovereignty being reserved to 
the Nizam. Rejected like the (irst. The Nizam, reduced to the greatest straits as 
he was, would not take into consideration any proposal that involved parting with 
his territories or a part of his revenues in perpetuity. So strongly bent on acquir- 
ing them permanently was the Governor-General that he would doubtless have pro- 
ceeded to extremities had ho dared, but the attitude of the Coutt of Directors 
deterred him from openly intriuging the Nizam’s sovereign rights. A new article 
was accordingly framed by which the districts were temporarily assigned, and even 
to this arrangement the Nizam consented only under an expre.ss threat of a military 
occupation of his territories, and on an assurance that tlie assignment was ‘‘ merely 
for a time,” and that he might recover hi.s districts at any time if he chose to have 
the Contingent disbanded. He was distinctly informed that certain regiments were 
under orders to march on Hyderabad, and that military operations would not be 
confined to the Berar districts. Having no alternative but to assign the districts 
or risk his sovereignty, he then consented to the assignment, and the treaty 
w'as signed. 

The question to be decided now is whether we shall regard the temporary 
assignment of 1853 as such, and take into consideration Sir Salar Jung’s proposals 
for restoration on our own terms, or whether we shall in 1876 declare it to be what 
Dalhousie desired it to be, simple annexation, and refuse to restore the territories 
on any terms. It is impossible to shirk the alternative. There can never come a 
more convenient time for I’cstoration than the present, and a refusal to discuss tlie 
question will be tantamount to a declaration that Ave will never discuss it. Have 
we honestly repudiated the Marquis of Dalhonsie’s policy of annexation, or are Ave 
prciiared to go further than even lie dared to go, and petrify the temporary assign- 
ment into irrevocable cession? It is impossible to imagine a set of conditions to 
arise in the future under Avhich it Avould be more expedient than it ijoav is to accede 
to the oft-re[)eated, eager, but respectful petition of Sir Salar J ung for restoration, 

“1 hear on good authority that Sir Salar Jung has been courteously but 
decisively snubbed, so lar as his demand for the Berars goes, by Lord Salisbury. 
This might haA'e been expected. Be the claims of the Nizam ever so valid in a 
legal point of view. Government will never again surrender that magnificent pro- 
vince to the chances of native misrule. Of course there are not wanting some well- 
born parasites to tell Sir Salar the contrary. English society is, unhappily, not 
altogether devoid of itching palms. But all the bucksheesh in the world will not 
inllucnce the Government oi' England to restore the Berars.” 

We make the above extract from the pages of a contemporary because, in spite 
of the questionable taste of tlie closing sentences, it contains a good specimen of the 
style of reasoning which really influences those who most strongly oppose the claim 
of the Nizam. We like it better than the insincere course adopted by less honest 
writers, who by concealing and perverting facts ti'y to shoAv that Ave have always 
treated the Nizam in the most fair and honourable manner, and that he has no shadow 
of claim to get back the Berars. Whether we resolve to restore the districts or not 
to restore them, let us at least tell the truth about the matter. “ Be the claims of 
the Nizam ever so valid in a legal point of view. Government will never again sur- 
render that magnificent province to the chances of native misrule.” That is a way 
of putting the question which is at least intelligible, and it is fairly honest, though 
we shall soon have something to say about “ the chances of native misrule.” 

Pioneer, August 14, 1876, — A strange belief is gaining ground in London. We 
are told that the Secretary of State for India has determined to recommend the Viceroy 
of India to appoint a special commission to inquire into the claims of the Nizam in 
the matter of the Berars, The commission, it is said, is to be composed of three 
officers, either military or civil, named by the Supreme Government, [three legal 
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members of] tlie High Court in Cahnitta, and throe gentlemen, Europeans or natives, 
named by the Ni^am. The commission is to assemble at Hyderabad next cold 
season, and report direct to the India House throngh the Viceroy. It.s decision on 
the case to bo final. Under these conditions, tlie i)ukc of Sutliorland, who had. 
undertaken to bring the affair before the House of Lords, and Sir George Bowyer, 
who had consented to do the san)e in the Commons, liave posti>oned indefinitely 
their respective motions. 

Sir Salar Jung returned to London the night before last, having visited, iii 
company with the I)uke of Sutherland, Lord Tarbat, and two or three' otlier gentle- 
men, all that was best worth seeing in Scotland and the northern counties of Eng- 
land. Last night he dined with the Duke of Cambridge, and afterwards went to a 
grand ball given by the Prince of Wales at Marl l»o rough House, where all (he rank, 
fashion, and beauty still left in London were present. At a.m. yesterday there 
was a review of tlie three battalions of Grenadier Guards — a magnificent sight — by 
the Duke of Cambridge, who is Colonel-in-(hiief of the regiment. Sir Salar was 
present at this military spectacle, and to-morrow, Saturday, tin* 22nd, lu' goes to a 
review of tlie troops at Aldershot, where the Prinee of Wales will he juesent. Aftm’ 
the review is over Sir Salar will lunch with His Boyal Highness in the lioval 
Pavilion, (.’ertainly few visitors to England, evc'ii those of royal hlood, have had so 
much attention paid them as has llis Exeelieney. On tlie suhjeet of the Nizam’s 
tdaims to the Berars the daily press has as yet lieen silent. But in last week’s All 
ilia Year Round tliere was a pajier on this toji/c, in whidi the itiidgels ;ire taken u[i 
with vigour for the Hyderabad (Joveniment, and it is said that a longer article on 
the same suhjeet, and with similar views, will a[i[)ear in MaenuUan a Ahujaziue for 
August, 

PloNKKU, Ane/nsit 1(3, 1870. — lu spite of the London gossip on the snhjeet, 
we are strongly disposed to dishelieve all stories whicli woidd lejiresent Lord Salis- 
bury as iiu'lined to favour a restoration of tlie Berars to the Nizam. He eaimot but 
be in yiossession of the true facts of tin* c:asc as latc'ly set (bi th at some iciigth in 
tliesc columns ; and as for the Duke of Sutherland’s action in Parliament, said to 
have been stayed in eonsideralion of cerlaiii promises by (he S('cie(ary' of State, 
what could tlic Secretary of Stale possibly care about tlie Duke of Sutherland’s 
action in a matter of this kind? The established etiipiette of Parliament in Indian 
matters wouhl give him fifty opposition votes, or as many as li(.( careil lor, to swell 
the Governnu'nt majority against any hostile motion by an independent jieer or 
mernhers. All We ieared was that Ijord Salishury, whose eccamti’ieities can never 1m‘ 
completely fore.seen, might have conc('ive<l a craze in J’avoiir of Sir Salar Jniig’s 
little intrigue ; but since writing on the subject last we have seen reason to feel 
siu’c this is not so. 

Ektknd or India, Au<]nM lb, 187(5. - The relations of tlie Supreme Goviirn- 
ment with the feiidatory Princes of the Indian Empire Iiave been drawn closer 
liy the slow and almost imperccjitihle action of what we might call organic 
forces, as well as by recent legislation. In fact tlu^ legislaliDii which has 
conferred on Her Majesty the right to be .styled Empress of India is little nior*' 
than tJie constitutional recognition of political relations wJiii li Iiave grown up and 
been strengthened during (he yiast years. And as on the one hand it will hence- 
forth be incumbent on the British Government to watch more closely over the 
condition and administration of tlie suliordiiiate States, so it bei'orniis of mon- 
importance than ever that every act of the Su)>renie Goveiiimc’ut towards it.s 
feudatories should be eharacterized by the most umiuestionable justice, and 
frank honesty which will bear the fullest criticism in the light of both Eiigli.sh 
and native public opinion. The dangers and troubles that |)rohably arise. 
Irorn an over-meddlesome policy are clearly enough recognized, and we would ho 
far from advocating a yiolicy wliich would make the Britisii supremacy unnecessarily 
irksome to the Prince.s. But, Avithout unfriendly or disagreeable aggressiveness, it 
might, we think, he possible to cultivate closer relations with them than heretofore, 
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no as to enable us to place a stronger restraint on inisgoverninent, and exercise a 
oreater fostering influence on order and industry. That we may do so; it is eissential 
that we sliould teach those Princes to place unwavering reliance on our friendship, 
our justice, and our honourable unselfishness. And we may say that for many years 
now* most of the acts initiated by the Government of India have rested on motives 
the uprightness of which is beyond all question. Put there is a weakness wdiich 
runs through official life in India, and is powerful from the lowest ranks to the 
highest, — a vice wliich we believe to be mischievous and sometimes disastrous in 
its efl’ects ; it is one of greatest hindrances to the removal of abuses and the redress 
of wrongs, and, having an amiable side to it, is not easily exposed or remedied — 
we moan the weakness which upholds a thing done simply because it has been 
done, ami would fain act on the princi])le that Government, or an official jicting 
with tlie weiglit of Governmental authority, can do no wrong. And the 
more closely wo examine the relations of our Government with one of the mast 
important of the native States — the State of Hyderabad — we are the more fully 
convinced that it is tliis vice that endtittcrs our relations with that State, that 
prevents us from laying the vexed Berars question permanently to rest, and from 
getting at once upon an honest and cordial footing witli the Nizam’s Government, 
i'o get upon such a footing with resjiect to Hyderabad is absolutely necessary if 
we w'ould win the confidence ot the I’rinces and people of India, and acquire a 
healthier and more beneficiJil influence over the States with which we now hold 
imperial relations. II we have with some earnestness, and with what to some of 
our readers may at times have seemed unnecessary warmth of language, advocated 
the restoration of the Berars to the Nizam, or at least a full cemsideration and 
permanent settlement of his claim one way or tin; other, vve have done so not 
simply in the interests of the Nizam, Imt in the broader interests of the Indian 
hlmpire. We have boon compelled to enter far more minutely into tlie history of 
our relations witli that Government, and to dwell far more on the injustice of those 
relations in past years than has been pleasant to us, because writers without 
conscience or common fairncjss have laid before the public a garbled account, which 
can ordy be called a complete misrepresentation of those relations. The un- 
scrupulous falsifications of history seem to owe their origin in great measure to that 
strange belief, at which we have already liinted, that the stability of oui' rule in India 
requires us to defend and upliold at any <;ost of truth and justice whatever the 
British Government in India has done in its relations with native States. We hold, 
on the eontrary, that the stability of our enq)ire, and the elVectiveness of our con- 
trol over native administrations, demands on onr part a greater readiness than we 
have «5ver 
remove .as 
It is said 1 

Ilf justice the only eourse open foi' us i.s to h'uve the country, ’riiis is an argument 
which som(5 vvriters are never weary of hringing forward, though it is dilficidt to 
see how it can inqaisc on any one. ’I’he pcac.(! and prosperity of India are no loss 
■ oncerned in the stability of tlu! Briti.sli !• iq)r('m;icv tlian arc the interests of Great 
Britain. Jf Great Britain would .sutler, as it undoubtedly would sidfcr, by the loss 
of our Indian (virqiire, tlie disaster to India itself would be a tliousand-f'old greater. 
Our supremacy mirst lu; upheld fur the sake of India no less than for our own sake. 
We w'ould advocate no ]'olilical measure in hchalf of any Prince, or any class, uf 
tJie empire, which wordd not ratlnu’ tend to strengthen Than to endanger that 
supremacy. And if any ])ro])osed measure can he sliown to be jiecessarily injurious 
to British power in tb.is comitry, we hold that the power is ol such immense value 
to the country that no smalh-r considerations could justify us in advocating such a 
meni-ure,. In spite of oeeasioiial acts juid incidental features that cannot be justified, 
’A^e have sn mueli confidence in tlie justice and beneficence of our Government in 
tlie main, that, without resjiect to our own interest at all, we could have no hesita- 
tion in holding that our first duty, even in the light of abstract justice, is firmly to 
seiMire the fuiuidalions of our empire ill the land. We are guilty of no cant in 
.saying so. We do not profess that disinterested motives brought us here, but we 
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S rotest that even were the benefits we derive for ourselves from India so much 
irninished that we should lose nothing by withdrawing from the country, the inter- 
ests of the country itself would plead most nowerfully against our witlidrawal. 
Believing so, we must necessarily hold that lesser interests must yield to greater 
ones to which they happen to be inimical, and that, for instance, the Nizam’s 
claim to the Berars must be set aside if it can be clearly shown that there are 
weighty imperial interests which would suffer if that claim were conceded. 

We have hitherto, in writing on the Berars question, treated it chiefly 
as a question of right on the part of the Nizam. Of the Nizam’s right to receive 
back his districts we cannot entertain the smallest doubt. But when that 
right has been clearly establislied avc readily admit that the question of 
restoration must be viewed with reference to vaster rights and wider interests 
than tho.se of any single jwtentatc. We cannot rashly proceed to do what appears 
to be justice to A ; we cannot even know what' is true justice to A until we have 
tried to ascertain what will be the effect of our action on B and others who we 
know will be affected by it. On the other hand, if A’s right is clear, it is no 
answer to his claim to say that it is the opinion of some who are op{)Osed to his 
claim that were justice done to him the interests of B or (J or some other person 
would probably stand in some danger of future detriment. If A’s right is clear, 
and the detriment to the other is future, problematical, and j)reventible, our plain 
duty is to proceed at once to do justice to A, adopting at the same time all avail- 
able safeguards for the rights and interests of others that are supposed to be in any 
way threatened. 

Noav we thirdc it has been clearly enough demonstrated that the Nizam of 
Hyderabad lias a strong right to demand the restoration of the Berars. We have 
shown that during the first fifty years of the present century we fyersisteiitly 
ignored his rights, wdiich we had ourselves conceded to him by treaty in 1800 ; that 
for a long jteiiod we peremptorily shut out the Nizam and the Minister of his 
choice from all active ))artici()ation in the administration ol’ affairs ; that during that 
fjeriod w'e imjtosed on tlie State a Minister whose })osition was so anomalous tliat he 
was perfectly independent of the Nizam and entii ely d(q)endenton the British Govern- 
ment, though we all the time professed that we did not desire to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the State ; that in the mean time we did iuterferti so elfectively that 
everything in tluj State was done in accordance witli the wisln^s ot the British 
Government and Resident ; that it is on all hands ackMowle<lged that the direct results 
of our action w'ere fearfid maladjninistration in all departments, oppression of the 
Nizam’s sidjec-ts, and financi.-d endiarrassment really amoiinting to insolvency of the 
State ; that one great cause of tliis state of things was the forcible imposition by 
us on the State of a costly Contingent force whose existence was obnoxious to the 
Nizam, and not justified by any necessity of his State, or by any treaty agreement; 
that wiicn in consequence of these things tlie Nizam’s (R)vernment was plunged 
into debt and unable to extricate its(vlf, or to satisty our demands on its treasury for the 
support of a force wliicli was a benefit to us and an injury to him, we forced him into a 
new treaty with us, by which he placed some ofhis finest districts temporarily in our 
hands as security for the support of the (Contingent and the payment of Ids debt to ns ; 
that for services ofthe Jitmost value rendered to us<lnring (lie JMutiny that treaty was 
revised and the delit cancelled, but tliat tlie assigned ilistricts wcue still retaiiHid and 
are to the pres(!nt day retained by us ; that at no time was the Nizam’s consent lieely 
given to the assignment of those ilistricts, and for the fiast ten years his Government 
has assiduously endeavoured to obtain their restoration, it is not »;ven ])retendcd 
at the present day that the assignment of the districts was other than temporary. 
Those who oppose the Nizam’s claim for their restoration aditdt that they may at 
some time or otlier, and on grounds which they do not condescend to define, be 
restoi-ed to him. But it is contended that the time I’or resloration has not yet come, 
that imperial interests are so involved that whatever be tlie Nizam’s legal right his 
claim cannot now be conceded to him, and that to do a little right to him we must 
do a great wrong to the people who have been for more than twenty j'ears under our 
protection. .These arc points which demand full consideration. Until they have 
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been fully considered we do not say that we have made out a complete case for the 
restoration of the Berars, but we do assert that we have made out an irrefragable 
case for giving Sir Salar Jung a fair and open hearing, for weighing the whole 
question in the clear light of public opinion, English as well as Indian, and for 
revising the treaties of 1853 and 1860 so as to put the matter on a clear and 
satisfactory basis, and to settle one way or other the vexed question of the Berars 
for ever. 

Friend OP Inuia, August 19, 1876. — The argtnnent most prominently put 
forward by those who say that whatever the legal rights of the Nizam may be we 
ought not to give him liack the Berars is one of a character well calculated to 
impose on the Anglo-Indian mind which has not had time or opportunity to look 
beneath the suri'ace of things in India. The people of those districts, it is said, 
have enjoyed the inestimable bles.sin'g of British rule for more than twcjity years, 
and we iiave no right on merely sentimental considerations to give them back to 
native misgovern ment. It is admitted that they would be in no danger of misgovern- 
raent under Sir Salar Jung, but then, we are reminded. Sir Salar Jung cannot live 
for ever, and the Nizam may misgovern them after his death. In the lirst place, 
we would remark that in matters of right and wrong, and in fjue.stions wJiere the 
good faith and good name of a man or a government is concerned, the argument 
about “ sentimental consideration” is an exceedingly dangerous one. Those who 
apply it here care not perhaps careful enough to distinguish between considerations 
that are sentimental and nothing more, and those that arc founded on priiiciplcs 
which lie at the basis of all morality, and can never by an individual or a govern- 
ment be safely or honourably set aside. There are men to be found who look 
upon respect for the sixth or seventh commandment as a sentimental and dis- 
agreeable feeling to be set at naught wherever it is possible to do so. As to the 
argutneut that \v(! have no right to give over the people of the Berars to the 
chances of native luisgovernment, we are tem|)ted to rc'ply to those wlio use it that 
the happiness of those natives under some futun; ruler is a riu're sentimental con- 
sideration, hot for a moment to be weighed against the legal rights of the Nizam. 
But their argument g<ies much too far. If we. cannot restore the Berars now because 
Sir Salar is likely to die some day, we cannot of course restore them, after he 
is dead, to a new and untried ruler. And when we have waited till that ruler has 
had time to prove liimsolf, even should he jrrove to be an abler ruler than Sir Salar 
Jung, which is unlikely, the old argument will .still be as strong as ever, for he 
cannot live for ever any more than Sir Salar Jung. Indeed it is so unlikely that a 
ruler will ever arise in Hyderabad who is likely to live for ever that it is not diffi- 
c\dt to see that the argument from the mortality of its })resent Prime Minisbu will 
hold good for all time, and really amounts to a declaration that the Berars sliould 
never be restored. If our (Government hiially arrives at that conclusion we shall 
have no more to say, but if not we should think it a more sensible polic}' to restore 
the districts now, while we may reasonably expect thiit Sir Salar Jung will retain 
power for several yeans, and wlien we may exact any treaty guarantee we please 
for their future good government. 

We remarked last week that wlien we came to look into the condition of the 
people under our rule in some of the more recently annexed districts we had not, alter 
all, very much reason to congratulate ourseh es on our succc'ss, or the people on 
their new-found happiness and prosperity. We cited Oudh and Sindh as examples. 
We might have mejitioned the (Central Provinces, where Sir Richard 'remple in- 
augurated the new golden age by the introduction of a land settlement which has 
plunged the cultivators into bankruptcy and the greatest distress. Their rights 
have been swept away in the most reckless and short-siglited manner, and as one 
consequence the present (Jhief Commissioner tells us that out of 155,000 cultivators 
with occupancy rights about 44,000 have already disappeared under their most fatal 
settlement. VVe hear simultaneously of the people emigrating to Gwalior on the 
one side and the Nizam’s territories on the other. When we hear that the people 
in our own provinces are flocking into the Nizam’s territories to escape from miseries 
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resulting from our rule, and are told at the same time that the people of the Berars 
are in terror lest we should hand them over to the Nizam, we cannot help suspecting 
there is more assumption than fact in the argument. We should like to know what 
evidence there is for the statement sometimes put forward that the inhabitants of 
Berar are really alarmed lest they should bo transferred to the Nizam’s Government. 
In the mean time we take leave to doubt its truth. But, to return to the state of 
matters in the Gentral Provinces, we shall quote a passage from Mr. Morris’s review 
of the work of the Registration Departinent lor 1875-70. Mr. Morris writes : 

“ It is a somewhat disheartening admission to make, but the Registration Act, 
like so much of the machinery of our civil administration, apparently lends itself 
with greater facility and readiness to the wily money-lender or astute landholder, 
versed in chicanery and sharp practice, than to the simple people for whom it was 
intended.” 

In other words, the mushroom landlord whom wo have created under the 
settlement, and the money-lender, between them, are reducing the whole jtopulation 
of the provinces to be more tenants-at-will ; and tlie people are emigrating to such 
an extent that the Supreme Government luis been urged to colonize the provinces 
from the over-populated districts of Behar and Bengal. 


Times of India, August 23, 1870. — (A letter signed “Gunput,” and dated 
Secunderabad, 21st .) — The Hyderahad Contingent . — To the Editor of the Tinx’S of 
India . — In reviewing the subject of the restoration of tlie Berars the Englishman 
of the 4th instant has made .some inaccurate statements, which 1 think should 
be corrected. 


The writer observes with reference to the Hyderabad Contingent that “a 
force was substituted for that mentioned in the treaty of 1800 at the joint sugges- 
tion of the Minister, Chundoo Lall, and the Besident, called the British (Contingent, 
enlisted under the guarantee of the British Government, and commanded by 
British ollicers.” 

I consider the whole of the above statement false and inaccurate. 

In the first place there was no such thing as a “ joint suggestion,” and that 
that suggeslioii, joint or otherwise, was never made known to the Nizam is evident 
from the fact that when (Jolonel Low remarked to Mis Highness, with K'ference to 
the Contingent, “ .1 suppose that your father thought it a good arrangement, and 
that we therefore consented to it,” he was “interrupted” by the Nizam, who said, 
“ Don’t say ‘ my father,’ say ‘ the Maliarajali.’ ” Tlie llesident, Mr. Russell, himself 
does not speak of it as a “ joint suggestion.” 

When Mr. Russell visited Lllichpore and Aurungabad Ik; found at the former 
place two regiments of infantry under Salabut dung, tlie jageerdar of KHichpore, and 
at the latter a regiment of cavalry under Rajah Govind Ituk.sh. The troops were 
tolerably well equipped ami drilled, but irregularly paid, ’fhey were even then 
commanded by a few European and Eurasian ollicers, all adventurers. I shall now 
quote ]\lr. Ru-ssell’s own words on the subject : — 

“ These troops,” he says in his speech before the Gommith'e of the East India 
House, “ were composed of a vast number of small parties, each under a scfiarate 
command and receiving pay from its own immediate jn-oprietor : but as many of 
them did not pos.sess the funds necessary for the regular paynumt of the men, I 
therefore prevailed on the Nizam’s Minister to take upon hiniself the immediate 
payment of the troops, and to settle with the several suborilinate officers in the best 
manner he could.” 

There is no allusion here to the treaty of 18()(). Mr. RusseH’s suggestion to 
Chundoo Lall to “ take upon himself the immediate payment of tlie troops, and to 
settle with the subordinate officers in the best manner he could,” conveyed no as- 
surance of “ British guarantee and by no stretch of imagination can it be made 
out that Mr. Russell contemplated the substitution of this force for that mentioned 
in the treaty of 1800. 

Chundoo Lall approved of the suggestion, not because it pleased his Govern- 
ment, but merely because it gave the Resident pleasure ; and when he formed the 
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two regiments of infantry and one of cavalry into a brigade “ he baptized it in 
honour of the Resident,” the “ Russell Brigade.” 

I have, 1 trust, satisfactorily proved — lirst, that the suggestion was not “joint” ; 
secondly, that the Nizain was not aware of the suggestion ; thirdly, that the force 
thus brought into existence by the said “joint suggestion” was not called the 
“ British Contingent” ; fourthly, that the men were not “ enlisted under the guarantee 
of the British Government ; and, fifthly and lastly, that Mr. Russell did not contem- 
plate the “ substitution of these troops for the force mentioned in tlie treaty of 
18(){)”; and therefore i\\^ EngHshman' s statemejit is altogether a misrepresentation 
of facts. 

The Englishman goes on to observe that “ in 1800 the treaty (of 1853) con- 
cluded by Lord llalhousie was revised and inodilied, the confiscated State of 
Shorapore was ceded to the Nizam as an acknowledgment of his services,” &c. 

But the British Government bad no right to the disposal of the Suinasthan in 
any manner they |ileased. The Rajah of Shorapore was a dependant and tributary 
of the Nizam, like the (Ihieis of Gudwalc, Woonpurtee, Narrainpet, etc., “ with 
respect to whom llis Highness is absolute.” The XVIlth article of the treaty of 
1800 distinctly slates that, “ If in future the Shorapore or Gudwale zemindars or 
any other subjects or dependants of His Highness’s Government should withhold the 
payment of the Sircar’s just claim upon them, or excite rebellion or disturbance,” 
&c. It is evident then that the Shorapore Chief was viewed in the same light as 
the “ other Hubjecls and dependants of His Highness,” and therefore his Suinasthan 
was forfeited to the Nizam’s Government by liis revolt. 

Tlie original cause which led to the interference of the British Government 
was this. 

For some years previous to 1842 the Rajah failed to pay \\\s pesheush or trilmte ; 
this sum, added to the nnzzerona^ or succession fee, which was also due, made up a 
large amount. A good deal of correspondence had already pas.sed between Chundoo 
Lall and the Shorapore State, and the former, finding it almost impossible to recover 
from the latter any portion of the claim, solicited the Resident’s interl'erence in 
accordance with the treaty above quoted. The Resident appointed Captain 
Meadows Taylor, an oflicer of the Nizam’s Contingent, to inquire ijito the state of 
affairs at Sliorapore. Ca]>taiu Taylor’s investigation revealed the i'ollowing facts : — 
That the Suma^than was nigh to l)anki uptcy ; that ]»ayments to its servants and 
de]iendants were greatly in arrears ; tliat. it was largely indebted to certain sowkars 
at Shorapore ; that it owed a considerable sum to the Arab Chiefs whose troops 
were in the service of the Suinasthan ; and, lastly, that its revenues had been 
fores talleil. 

Under these circumstances Captain Taylor jiroposcd the liquidation of the 
Nizam’s claim by annual instalments, and in order to ensure the regularity of those 
instalments, and tile release of the State from its difficulties, he suggested that it 
should be ))laced under the management of a European officer of the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent. The suggestion was ajijn’oved of both by the Resident and the Nizam’s 
Government, and (.’aptain Taylor, as the oflicer best acquainted with Bhorapore 
affairs, was appointed “ Special Agent.” 

Captain Taylor had scarcely commenced his reforms, when Rajah Kistnappah 
Naik died, and was .succeeded by his son, Venkettupjiah Naik, then a minor. 

On this occasion Chundoo Lall demanded the usual nnzzcrana ; but on the 
representation of the Resident that the claim, though just, would involve tlie 
Sumasllian in greater difficulties and embarrassments, the Minister consented to 
waive the claim for the present. 

The young Rajah was placed under the guardianship of Captain Taylor, and 
the administration of the Sumasthan was superintended by the same officer. 

The Suinasthan was made over to the Rajah when he attained the age of 
maturity. Sliortly after “ coming into possession” the young Ra,jah thought proper 
to assume a deliant attitude against his suzerain, and notwithstanding all the advice 
and warnings of the Re.sident he remained fixed in his determination to oppose his 
master. Tne result of this piece of folly on the part of the Rajah was the immediate 
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march of a body of troops into his territory — ^not the Subsidiary Force, to whose 
services His Highness had a right, hut the Nizam’s own Contingent. Thus the 
Shorapore Rajaii did not rebel against the British Government, or oppose the British 
troops, but the Nizam’s force and the Nizam’s Government, and therefore I con- 
sider tliat the Sumasthan escheated to His Highness, and not to the British 
Government. 

Deccan Herald, August 23, 1870. — A Strange Simy . — If the British 
public were actuated only by a grateful recollection of Sir Salar Jung’s 
services in 1857, no pnc could blame dukes and commoners and dcj)utations for 
making so much of the Nizam’s Minister as they have done ; but it is only too evi- 
dent, from the style of entertainment and speeclies to which 8ir Salar Jung has 
been treated in England, that it is not so much as a friend as a novelty that he is 
ffited. ’I'lie Duke of Sutlierland is an extraonlinary noldeman. lie has patronized 
fire engines avd wicker cotlins ere now, and Sir 8alar Jung may be happy in belong- 
ing to tlie category of distractions Avhich His (Irac-e from time to time takes up ; 
but, whatever the Nizam’s Minister may think in his heart on the matter, it cannot 
fail to be a feather in the Duke’s cap that he was showman to so distinguished a 
foreigner as his guest. Under the ducal auspices Sir Salar Jung has appeared as 
the fashion of the hoiu', and, as might be expected tiom the tuition of one so 
powerful in the highest circles as is tlic Duke, tljc Nizam’s Minister appears to have 
behaved himself, on the whole, with singular taste and discretion. Perhaps Sir 
Salar Jung miglit as well have left off parading that inapt title conferred by Colonel 
Hastings Frasei' on his master — our “ faithful ally,” the Nizam. The alliance is so 
nmcli betweem the immense and the infinitesimal fhat it suggests the flea claiming 
equality with the lion because he lives in the noble beast’s coat. Otherwise Sir 
Salar Jung’s public speeches are graceful enough, and he is wise to make no ante- 
or post-prandial allusion to his mission — the Beiars. 

But a story roaches us which, much as we desire to thiidc it incredible, haw 
some aj)p(uirance of truth on the face of it. This is nothing less than tiiat Sir Salar 
Jung and his friends have succeeded in wiinging from Lord Salisbury a reluctant 
consent to tiring tbe Borar (piestion liefore a mixc'd tribunal of Europeans and na- 
tives in India. Already oblivious of the Baroda Commi.ssion, we are to be treated, 
it is said, to anotln'r State inquiry as profitless as the last. Nothing could .suit Sir 
Salar Jung better than the conc(*ssion of a commission of that .sort. If he carried 
the day he Avould get what he wanted, and if he lost it he would still enjoy the 
satisfaction of having po.scf/ his master, the Nizam, in the eyes of all India as a mar- 
tyr of the first order. Sir Salar Jung himself could not fail to get distinction as the 
inoist conscientious of viziers, and theacutestof statesmen, wluitever way the inquiry 
terminated. We always thouglit the Baroda Commi.s,sion a bad precedent, but 
the new commission sjioken of would be infinitely worse. If it were granted, we 
might expect some day to find the English right of occupation in any pai t of India 
disputed before a mixed commission of Europeans and natives, and argued for or 
agaimst us by the first lawyers in London retained foi' the purpose. The troubles of 
the Government of India, already enhanced by Downing Street jnetensions, would 
become nothing short of a grievous bunion were they to be arraigned before com- 
missions at the pleasure of every litigious Prince or Minister, and bound to find 
arguments in reply to those of Old Bailey lawyers. Nothing could be worse than the 
political effect of such a commission as i.s spoken of. It wouhl convey the false and 
mischievous inqu’cssion to the j)o{)ulation of the country that fin; whole tenure of 
our occupancy of Indian territory wa.s insecure, and our rnj an enci'oachinent on 
native rights. It is hardly worth disputing the fact here that England owns Indir 
by that possession which is nine points of the law, but it will be .something more 
Quixotic than was ever heard of in the history of nations if Lonl Sali.sbury should 
really consent to try before an Indian mixed commission the absurd question 
whether it is legal or not to hold lands taken from an enemy in conquest. Certainly 
CoiKiuest doe.s not specially apply to the circumstance.-; in which we occupy the Be- 
rar.s j but the- one i,s.sue might easily give rise to the other, and no doubt a man like 
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Serjeant Ballantine could make out a strong case in court for the restoration of 
every rood of ground at present occupied by the English in India. 

One reason that makes us fear there is some trutli in this rumour is that an im- 
partial (?) commission of Eui-opeans and natives must naturally appeal to the sense, 
or the no-sense, of the British public as a popular and admirable way out of the Berar 
difficulty. The public at home seldom trouble themselves with the political weight 
of sucli an affair as this, but are content to take it on its philanthropic merits, 
and no more. This is what they are doing now with Sir Salar Jung. A 
man so honoured by the Duke of Sutherland, so feted, so much the fashion, must 
to their mind have right on his side, and we dare say it docs some of tliem 
good to exhibit their own higli appreciation of the native character in distinction to 
what they suppose is the appreciation thereof out here. It is a comfortable sensa- 
tion to the British public to feel itself the conscientious guardian of the opj)ressed 
and down-trodden Hindu, especially when it is called upon to listen to no Indian 
debates about him in the House of Commons ; and so Sir Salar Jung has made for 
himself the most powerful friend in the world, and at tlie cost of a dinner or two 
in tlie Morning a turban, and a visit to Trentham and Dunrobin. Had His 
Excellency gone the old way to work with his grievance, and got Mr. Fawcett to 
bring it in all due form before the House, it is to be i’eared tlje British public would 
have returned liim the only answer the needy knife-grinder got ; but Sir Salar 
Jung is no common man, and has had no common advantages. A commission of 
Europeans and natives in equal proportion is only “ common justice” to the sense 
of such a guardian of Indian interests as this, but to Anglo-Indians it has rather the 
appearance of that vacillation and shuffling otf a responsihility which in Oriental 
eyes can never appear strong government. There is a confession of weakness 
in the very thought of such a commission. Sir Salar J ung’s claim to the Berars 
has been sifted and refused by Lord Nortlibrook’s Government, and who should 
know bettor than the Government of India the right of the question ? Lord North- 
brook, every one knows, was conscientious enough in siudi matters, and was so 
tender of nativo rights as to appoint the Baroda Commission in deforence to them, 
and no one believes that either Lord Northbrook or any other British Vicei’oy 
would perpetrate, or continue, an act of ‘injustice if be knew it as such. Why, then, 
attempt to throw a slur upon the reputation of the Biitish Government in India by 
appointing a commission of natives and lawyers to give their opinion upon its acts? 

We don’t think wo ever heard of a more monstrous fn()|)osition, taking it 
altogether, than this of a mixed commission for the Berars, and the only consolation 
is that it is still a mere rumour, Perhaps tlm wish is father to the tale, and that 
some of Sir Balar Jung’s journalistic ffiends have circulated this story as a hint 
to Lord Salisbury how to act in the inatter. It is to be hoped that this is in 
tact the case, for it can scarcely be believed that an Indian statesman of Lord 
Salisbury’s pretensions should, willingly or unwillingly, commit an act so calculated to 
reflect upon the high reputation of the Government in this country . — Madras Times. 

Home Nkw,s, August 25, 1876. — The Nizam and his claims.-^We English 
have some good reasons for gratitude to the able statesman who in the hour of our 
utmost danger prevented tlie malcontents of Southern India from throwing the 
weight of their arm.s into the opposing scale. And it must be allowed that the debt 
thus duo to Sir Salar Jung has been handsomely repaid by us all in the last few 
months, so tar as spoken and written compliments can avail for that purpose. Some 
persons have also utilized the occasion of his visit to urge on his and the Nizam’s 
behalf a claim wdiich the Indian Government has steadily refused to reopen, and 
which, if we mistake not. Sir Salar Jung himself made no direct attempt to push 
during his stay in England. In the last number of Macmillan one of these well- 
meaning advocates, Mr. Laing-Meason, tries hard to enlist his readers’ sympathy 
with the Nizam’s Government against the policy so long pursued by the Paramount 
Power in the matter of the Berars. “ From sources that are unimpeachable as^ to 
their autliority,” he professes to give a trustworthy account of “ the whole affair,” 
from the time when one Nizam bound himself to maintain a subsidiary force for our 
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benefit, to the present moment, when the Ministers of another Nizam are vainly 
pleading for the restitution of the fertile province which Dalhousie wrested under 
treaty from the State of Hyderabad in 1853. Witliout contesting the truth of Tnany 
of his statements, we may observe that our relations with the Nizam began many 
years before the beginning of this century, and that the Berars themselves were 
very late additions to the kingdom of Hyderabad. We should like to know, too, 
on what kind of unimpeachable authority Mr. Laing-Meason asserts in effect that 
no part of the surplus revenues of the Berars has ever been repaid into the Hydera- 
bad treasury. Our Resident at the Nizam’s capital, in his report for 1870-71, 
distinctly stated that a sum of about £250,000 had been paid into the Nizain’s 
treasury out of the surplus revenues of the assigned provinces between 1867 and 
1871, “ according to treaty arrangements.” During the ten years ending in 1871 
it appears that the entire surplus amounted to more than £460,000, a part of which 
was expended on the Khangaum State Railway and other public improvements, the 
remainder being duly credited to the Nizam’s Government. And yet Mr. Laing- 
Meason declares that no accounts of the revenue of the Berars have been given from 
1860 to 1876, nor has the Nizam reaped any benefit from the recent growth of 
revenue in those provinces. 

As to the alleged injustice of the policy pursued by the Indian Goveniraent 
towards successive Nizams, it may be allowed that the writer in Macmillan makes 
out a strong case in favour of I'econsidering the arrangement carried out by Lord 
Dalhousie. If it be true that the Berars are kept in pawn by us merely to defray 
the cost of a contingent which competent judges have pronounced unnecessary for 
our own interests, let the contingent be disbanded and the assigned provinces 
given back to their lawful owner. But the question at issue, if we are rightly in- 
formed, is by no means so simple as Mr. Laing-Meason would have us think it. 
There are claims and counterclaims which cannot be adjusted by a magazine article ; 
and the reasons which have hitherto guided our relations with the Nizam arc not 
to bo lightly thrust aside by appeals, however earnest, to that love of justice and 
honest dealing which is popularly ascribed to every British tradesman and artizan, 
and of whose supposed existence ladies in a court of justice sometimes make 
excellent use. Nor is it wise to assume that “ 90 per cent.” of the inhabitants of 
the Berars ” would elect to return to their ancient allegiance under the Nizam.” 
The bulk of the people in those districts being Marathas or Hindus of other castes, 
who have not yet forgotten the difference between their past and present rulers, it 
is not so very certain that they would care to see themselves handed over again to 
the Mohammedan Turks and Arabs who reign at Hyderabad. 

Deccan Herald, August 30, 1876. — The claim for the restoration of the 
Berars, we are told, was not pressed during Sir Salar Jung’s visit to England. 
We are not favoured with the reasons which led the prudent Minister of the Nizatn 
to depart from his original intention of bringing the claim (which had been put aside, 
at least for the present, at Calcutta) before Lord Salisbury and the Indian Council. 
The history of how the Berars became British territory, even according to the 
accounts of those most hostile to the English Government, is that they were seized 
on account of a,rrear8 which had become due by the Nizam’s Government for tlie 
support of the Hyderabad Contingent, the Nizam having by treaty with England 
undertaken the support of this contingent, to be ready in any time of emergency 
either to defend the Nizam’s dominions or to help the British Government in time of 
war, the British Government having undertaken at the same time to maintain the 
throne and rule of the Nizam against all comers. The pay of the Contingtmt was a 
continual ground of quarrel between the two Governmenis *, and, though the Nizam 
was repeatedly informed that if continual advances had to be made by the British 
Government territorial security would be taken for their repayment, no im- 
provement took place. In 1849 the Nizam was finally called upon to 
pay off by the end of the jy^ear the debts due to the British Govcrnmejit. 

“ In the following year,” Aitchison tells us, “ a territorial cession was demanded 
to liquidate the debt, which amounted to 78,60,000. A payment of 40,00,000 was 
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at ojice made ; and the appropriation of revenues of certain districts was, promised 
to meet tlie remainder. The demand for a territorial cession was, therefore, with- 
ilrawii.” But no real improvement followed. The Resident was again obliged to 
make {ulvanees for the payment of tlie Contingent, and in 1853 the debt had risen 
again to Its. 45,00,000. It was in 1853 that the Earl of Dalhousie caused the Ni- 
Tiam to assign the Berars as security for the debt of fifty lakhs due by him to the 
British Government. A new treaty was drawn up in May 1853, whereby the 
Briti.sh Government agreed to maintain in lieu of the Nizam’s Contingent an auxi- 
liary force to be called tlie Hyderabad Contingent, which remaineth unto this day. 
It consisted of 5,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, with four field batteries of artil- 
lery. It was ordered by an article embodied in the treaty that “For the 
purpose of providing the regular monthly payment to the said Contingent troops, 
and payment of A{)pa Dessaye’s chout and the allowance of Muhiput Ram’s family, 
and to certain Mahratta pensioners, as guaranteed in the 10th article of the 
treaty of 1822, and also for payment of the interest at six per cent, of the debt 
due to the Honourable Comfiany so long as tlie principal of the debt shall remain 
unpaid, which debt now amonnts to fifty lakhs of Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam 
hereby agrees to assign the districts mentioned in the accompanying schedule marked 
A, yielding an annual gross revenue of about fifty lakhs of rupees, to the exclu- 
sive management of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, and to 
such other officer, acting under bis orders, as may from time to time be appointed 
by the Govm ninent of India to the charge of those districts.” It was also provided 
“ that the Resident at tlie (’ourt of Hyderabad for the time being shall always 
render true and faithful accounts every year to the Nizam of the receipts and 
disbursements connected with tlie said districts, and make over any surplus revenue 
that may exist to His Highness, after the payment of tlie Contingent and the 
other items detailed in article 6 of this treaty.” But there was another treaty made 
Avith the Nizam after the Mutiny, which, on the jiart of tlie British, eaiicellod 
the debt of Rs. 50,00, 000,%ind His Highness at the same time agreed to forego all 
demand for an account of tlie receipts and disbursements of tlie assigned districts for 
the pr^seni, und Juture,” and the British Goveriunent undertook to pay out 
of the revenue of the Berars the dues as afore-mentioned, holding the Berars in 
trust for that purpose. We eamiot see on what ground Sir Salar J ung can ask that 
the trust may be gi ven back to the Nizam — a trust e.xteiiding to the present, past, 
and future. o o o o o o 

Bombay Gazkttk, Anxjmt 30, 1876. — The courtly Pioneer, which has already 
declared itself a believer in “judicious profusion,” iiientions the somewhat startling 
fact tliat Sir Salar Jung has been distributing suras of nioney in England among 
people whom he imagined to be iiiflueiitial in the settlement of the Berars question. 
According to our contemponuy. Sir Salar has by this means overshot liis mark, for 
“the result is that no one can now open his lips in society to say anything in favour 
of restoration, nor any public writer put pen to paper with that object in view, 
without being suspected of venality.” This would be all very sad if it were true, but 
we must say that we do not believe it. Sir Salar Jung is much too sharp to present 
his enemies with such a clumsy weapon as bribery wherewith to attack liim. As, 
liowever, the statement has gone forth, we think that Sir Salar Jung should give it 
a distinct denial. If his claim to the Berars possesses any value in itself he need 
not resort to bribery ; and it would be advisable therefore for Sir Salar Jung, by 
giving tlie denial to which we allude, to show to the world that his claims arc 
substantial enough to be able to exist without artificial and highly objectionable 
stimulants. Perhaps the Pioneer has more information on the subject than it 
cares to publish. Can it teU us wfio have been getting their palms rubbed with 
Hyderabad gold ? 

Statesman, October 27, 1876. — “ The Morning fired olf a short para- 

graph on Indian affairs that contains about as much inaccuracy as it is possible 
to crowd into half-a-dozen lines of print. The statement is as iollows:— ‘ The 
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India Office is already proceeding in a practical way to inaugurate the inquiry 
into the claims of the Nizam on tfie Berars, or annexed provinces, once belonging 
to Mysore. Captain C. Clerk, who lately retired from the Governorship of the 
military prison at Aldershot, is, we understand, going qjjJ on a special mission to 
tlie Court of the Nizam at Hyderabad.’ Without discussing the historical allusion 
to the original status of the Berars, it is enough for us to say that there is no 
intention on the part either of the Government in India or the Secretary of State 
to institute any inquiry whatever on the subject of Berar.” — .Pioneer, Oct. 24. 

And no inquiry whatever is needed. Every honest student of the question 
knows by this time that we took possession of the Berars without any just claim 
to them whatever. We have shown ad nauseam that the account presented by 
Lord Dalhousie to the Nizam would have been rejected by any court of e:juity in 
the world. A few months ago the Pioneer complained that the statements in tho 
home press concerning our acquisition of these provinces were only slanders ; and 
it put forth a defence of the act that was a j)ure romance, falsifying Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s views of our relations with the Nizam, and every subsequent fact of the 
story. How is it that every other English journal that takes up this history and 
inquires” into its facts finds itself forced to pass the same judgment upon it ? 
Are we all in a. conspiracy against the Government, to load it with dishonour and 
reproach? In defence of the Government we liave simply an official hack 
romancing upon the subject, and on the other side a large body of independent 
men jealous of their country’s honour, and imbued with the purer spirit of the 
age, insisting with one voice upon the equal injustice and impolicy of persevering 
in the heavy wrong that has been done to the Is’izam. Are we really all venal 
in what we are saying? Does any one really believe the statement of the Pioneer 
that Sir Salar Jung has spent £300,000 of secret se^’vice money to enlist the 
home and Indian press in the Nizam’s cause? The demand that the Empire 
should be inaugurated by an act of repiiration to its first Prince, wdiom in less 
scrupulous but by no means distant times wo so greatly wronged, is a demand 
honourable to the English press, and its rejection Avill but deepen the stain wliich 
our proceedings towards this Prince long since brought upon the imperial 
escutcheon. We are living in da 3 's that w'ill no longer tolerate the low standard 
of political morality that prevailed twenty years ago. The people are everywhere 
insisting irpon uprightness of conduct in their rulers, and it is the latter wlio are 
behind their age, and not the people. Ifw'e got possession of the Ilerars honestly — 
if our tenure thereof is not fouiided on spoliation, uml not founded on injustice — 
where can be the difficulty of showing it? What task could be easier than to 
dispel the mischievous and unhappy impression that prevails, by a truthful and 
simple narration of the circumstances under which we obtained them? But the 
facts arc fresli in almost every one’s mind. It is no old historic dis[>ute W'e have 
to deal with, clouded with prejudices and involved in doubt and contradictions 
tl\roUgh which no one can find fiis way. Lord Dalhousie declared that the Nizam 
owed us forty lakhs of rupees for arrears of pay due to the Contingent force ; and 
he insisted upon his surrendering the Berars in trust lor the liquidation of the 
debt, and as a guarantee for the regular payment of the force in tlie liitui e. Now 
we, who know the liistory of the whole stoiy, put our foot down firmly 
and — following the lead of men like Metcalfe and Tule, our own Residents 
at the Nizam’s Court — say that our financial relations with l.he Prince were such 
that the claim preferred by Lord Dalhousie was little short of an infamy ; that the 
Nizam did not equitabl)' owe the money for which the Berars were seized, and that 
we seized them simply that we might get possession of Avhat we believed to be the 
finest cotton field in India, under the prolonged pressure put upon us by Man- 
chester. We say moreover that, we dare not submit the claim we preferred on 
the Prince to any independent Court in the world. We say furtlier that (>.ven, admit- 
ting the claim to have been well founded it ceased with the liquidation of the 
debt, and that to refuse to restore the pledge when the debt has been redeemed 
is Pioneer morality, of which the age is, happily^ pretty well sick. The writer is a 
moral leper who plays the advocate for injustice, and lias no better reply to make 
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to the short and simple indictment that lies against us in this matter than to 
assure the bystanders that the judges are biassed against his client, and are all in 
a conspiracy against him. Are we really to believe that our own Residents, the 
Indian press, the Times, the Saturday Review, a host of other papers, and the 
universal conscience where this story is known are bound together in a conspiracy 
to find the Government guilty of a wrong that it has never committed ? Are we 
really to understand that it has always dealt honourably with the Nizam, has not 
manufactured claims against him, and had no desire to get the Berars because 
they were the great cotton field of India, and that no threatenings were used 
to make the Prince cede the province ? He himself recognized, we suppose, the 
justice of the claims we had upon him, and willingly entered into a treaty with us 
that the “ trust” should be perpetual. It is with loathing that we ever touch the 
moral lepers who make use of God-given human speech to uphold the unjust thing, 
and dare to persuade their fellow-men that it is the just. 

These gentlemen are terribly impatient, moreover, of hearing about what we 
owe to Salar Jung and the Nizam for their conduct during the Mutiny, 
“ Whatever might have happened at the time of the Mutiny had the Native 
“States turned against us, it is childish to doubt that we should have succeeded 
“ in the long run in reconquering our Empire. The frightful contingencies from 
“ which such alliances as that of the Nizam saved us were the slaughter of 
“ garrisons and isolated groups of Europeans, whom the slow reconquest of the 
“ country would not have been in time to rescue.” The writer plainly does not 
know in the least what the Nizam’s defection would have cost us. The whole 
Bombay Army would have gone to a man, and that of Madras. But were his 
statements as true as they are the reverse, how contemptible is such writing ! But 
how can ingenuous, beautiful gratitude live in any human soul that is the delibe- 
rate apologist of what is false and unjust ? It is to depreciate our own country’s 
greatness, it seems, to hold oui’selves indebted to any Native Prince who cast in 
his lot with us at the terrible hour of the Mutiny. There would only have been 
a few other “ gaiTisons slaughtered,” a few other “ isolated groups of Europeans” 
massacred in the war, if they had all gone against us, and this tiresome Salar 
Jung amongst them. The cynicism of such writing is very base ; and if any 
justification were wanted of the opinions expressed conceiming us by the home 
press, the Pioneer, if it were really the representative of Anglo-Indian thought, 
would furnish it amply. The writer prudently abstains from all attempt to 
answer the charges that lie against our tre^^tment of the Nizam. He tells us that 
we must retail! the Berars on the following three grounds : — (1) that it would 
make the Nizam too strong if we were to return them ; (2) that although a 

time may arrive when “ in honour” we might be bound to restore them, we have a 
treaty right to determine when that shall be, if ever ; (3) the present time is 

most inopportune, because the Nizam is a minor. It is a “ bunneah’s view” of 
the subject, we are told, to regard the liquidation of the debt as terminating the 
trust ; and that if it is convenient to us still to hold the [iroperty to our own use, 
there is the bond to authorize our doing so. That these treaties were forced 
upon the Nizam with open threats is of no consequence in such morals. 

“ They should get who have the power, 

“ And they should keep who can,” 

we are accustomed to speak of as a morality “ that was of old but it is the 
exact expression of what we have been doing in India down to this day ; and 
public morality with too many of us is a question of latitude and lon^tude. 
What was turpitude in Europe, as the Austrian occupation of Italy, or in the 
French designs on Belgium, is quite permissible in India. As to the statement 
that the moment is inopportune because the Nizam is a minor, we ask in honest 
astonishment, why inopportune ? Surely no time could be so opportune as 
when an able and experienced minister is at Hyderabad to receive charge of the 
province, and secure to it a continuance of what advantages it may have derived 
from our rule. As to the cession of tlie province making the Nizam too strong 
for us, the plea is inconsistent with the others put foi’ward, and is an insult to 
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public intelligence. If the plea were honest, instead of being utterly false, the 
reply would be direct and simple. Pay the Nizam the money value of the 
province, and tell him frankly to reconcile himself to its loss, since the interests 
of the Empire forbid its being restored to him. It is a niost dist-asteful task to 
have to reply to such writings at all. 'J’he morality of the Pioneer is of tiie lowest 
and most C 5 mical type ; and were the journal really representative of Anglo-Indian 
thought on these grave questions of public policy the English i>ress would he 
justified in regarding “the Englishman in India” as c.allous and de.ad to all honour- 
able feeling. Were the Pioneer rc.allj’^ our representative we should be the cads 
and snobs that the World insultingly declares we are. 

Bombay Gazette, June 12, 1878. — Nothing has been he.ard lately about the 
question of restoring Berar to the Nizam’s Government ; l)ut we now learn that 
the hinglish Cabinet has issued its final orders on this subject, and, in reply to 
the application sent in by Sir Salar Jung more than a year ago, has decided that the 
qtiestion cannot be entertained in any shape dtiring the minority of the Nizam, 
We believe that this decision has alre.ad 3 ^ been communicated to the Nizam’.s 
Minister, and to his colleague in the Regency, and that it h.as been accepted 
unreservedly by Sir Salar Jung and Vikar-ool-Oornrah, llioiigh no doubt the 
shelving of the subject for some years must have been felt by Sir Salar 
personally as a bitter disappointment, as the recovery of the lost j)rovince h.a.s for 
some years been the chief desire of his heart, and his ho})es had been most imwar- 
rantably raised by the permission Lord Salisbury gave him when he w:is in 
England two years ago to submit to the India Office a fresh a[)plication in the matter. 
In coming to the conclusion not at present to enter into the merits of the case the 
Englisli Government — for, as we have ah’cudy said, W'e believe tlie Secretary of 
State for India brought the question before tlie Cabinet — has apparently acted on 
the principle that in politics sulHcicnt for the day is the evil thereof, and that 
dexterous statesmanship consists in putting off to as distant a date as possible 
the settlement of disagreeable controversies. No doubt, as regards Sir Salar Jung 
himself, who is, we sincerely believe, the onlypersonin Hyderabad who caresanything 
about Berar, the reply that he must not raise a qtiestion affecting the sovereignty 
of the Nizam jind his relations with the I’aramount Power till that Prince himself' 
comes of age may be regarded as untniswcruble. But at tlie same time svich 
a reply admits by implication the right of the Nizam to raise the (picstion 
himself as soon as he comes of age ; and Ave may be convinced tliat Sir Salar Jung, 
who constantly broods over this one idea of getting back the jtrovince which his 
uncle advised the late Nizam to alienate, will take care to instil into the mind 
of the 3 'oung Chief that he must make it a point of honour never to rest till the 
British Government constitutes him the real .and not merely the nominal rider of 
Berar. This is a cheerful prospect for the Government of India of ten years 
hence. What a thorn the Nizam will be in their side ! 


Times of India, Ajjril 28, 1B80. — The other il.ay \v«^ receivc<l and n:peatod 
the rumour that Sir Salar Jung had “some thoughts” of going to Engl.Mnd, We 
now learn that he has no inteutiou Avhalever of leaving Inilia. Ilyderab.el must be 
in a curious state when rumours of this kind are mamifactured and promulgated 
under a show of authenticity at a moment’.s notice. It was jirobahly the object of 
this rumour to suggest that Sir Salar was anxious to hasten to England and tlirow 
himself into the arms of the Liberal Government. But though a good deal has 
been lately revealed as to the way in which the co-Regent was thrust ui>on tlie 
Regent originally, and is now semi-official ly supported, there is not the least chance 
of a direct appeal to the Home Government in tlie matle)-. P>ut this, and the 
Hyderabad cause cilebre, in which the co-Regent is also concerned, and other urgent 
scandals will certainly demand the attention of the new Viceroy whenever lie 
arrives. 


Deccan Times, April 28, 1880 — Sir balar Jurnf and the Berars . — Sir 
Jung is, it is thought, about to revisit England. He is anxious to Iiave the 
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question settled in the Nizam’s favour, and he is probably of opinion that a new 
Ministry will wish to show itself very virtuous. Justice (?) with a vengeance is 
going to bo done to Mysore, and Sir Salar Jung is entitled to say that after such 
folly as is about to be consummated in Mysore the British Government cannot with 
decency retain possession of the Berars. He will probably find that they can blow 
both hot and cold at the India Office. The retention of the Berars after the rendi- 
tion of Mysore will call a good deal of special pleading into requisition. 

Times of Ini>ia, September 9, 1880. — The following is from our Berar 
correspondent, dated the 7tli instant: — 

“ The failure of the monsoon in this province has, for some weeks past, not 
only exercised the minds of the official classes, but has also alarmed the agricul; 
turists. The grim spectre of a famine, which has fortunately spared Berar for 
upwards of forty years, has been haunting everybody. Frightful tales of the mor- 
tality caused by it when it last appeared during the regime of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment — of parents devouring their children, of children killing their parents — have 
l>een related second-hand by old men and women to hundreds of young people. 
These and the continued drought which has dried up wells and all vegetation have 
led the people to tliink that a dreadful calamity, which woidd .spare neither age 
nor sex, was impending. To the immense relief of all, the gloomy forebodings have 
been dissipated. The long-wished-for rain made its appearance on Monday. At 
first it drizzled off and on during the d.ay, as if it intended but to tantalize those 
who were so anxiously looking out for it. Towards evening, however, the aspect 
changed for the better. A high wind sprang up at>d brought with it a steady fall 
of light rain, which kept on the whole night and continued far on to the next day. 
Every drop that fell wiis licked up by .the parched earth, and no vv'ater found its 
way to rivers or nullas. This timely fall has staved off a famine, and some 
“ know'ing ones” are so elated as to augnr that the cotton h.arvest especially will be 
a bumper one. Jowari, which is the staple food of the poor, has in .some jxxrts of 
the province suffered so much that it is a moot question whether it will recover. 
But it may safely be said that in three-fourths of the district, at least, the yield 
will be an average oiic. The Kunbis of Ber.-ir may well be congratulated on hav- 
ing escaped the dreadful consequences of a scarcity.” 

Statesman (London), July 1, i^%0.-^Bestiiu(ion of the Berar Provinces . — 
About the j’ear 18.51 the policy in the ascendant at (Jalculta w;i.s that of “getting 
rid of intervening Principalities.” Every Native State wa.s considered merely “ an 
e.xceptionaljuris«iiction,” as in the United Kingdom had been the Palatinates of 
Chester and Lancaster, and the hereditary chieftainships in the Scottish Highlands. 
The ruling maxim declared that “ the existence of so many Sovereignties and Chief- 
ships interspersed with our own territory was in many xvays inimical to good 
government, and to the welfare and prosperity of the people and that, “ on every 
fair occasion, their number ought to be diminished.” The plan of reforming the 
allied and protected States, advocated by some old officers of the school of Sir 
dohn Malcolm and Mountstuart Elphinstone, was put aside as retrogressive and 
ridiculous. Native States could not be reformed — they were incorrigible — and 
even if they could the task would not be a politic or profitable one for us to 
undertake. The two great Mussulman States, Hyderabad and Oude, were marked 
<lown for annexation, and the process of undermining them, as the Blue Books 
tell us, was only delaj'ed by tlie w'ars in the Punjab and Burmah. When the 
time for business came Oude was annexed ; Hyderabad was pushed on the road 
to ruin ; and Lord Dalhousie waited for “ the crash.” 

Sir William Sleeraan, the Resident at Lucknow, had pledged his great repu- 
tation for the reform of Oude. General James Stuart Fraser, the accomplished 
Resident at Hyderabad, declared that the administrative reform of the Nizam’s 
dominions was perfectly practicable. The proposals of these two distinguished 
officers were discouraged in every way except by honest argument. There was 
a conspiracy of silence against them ; both of them felt it, and both of them retired 
before it. 
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“ Lord Dalhousle and I,” said Sir William Sleeman, “ have different views, 
I fear. If he wishes anything that I do not think right and honest I resign, and 
leave it to be done by others. I desire a strict adherence to solemn engagements, 
whether made with white faces or black. We have no right to annex or con- 
fiscate Oude ; we have a right, under the treaty of 1837, to take the management 
of it, but not to appropriate its revenues to ourselves. We can do this with 
honour to our Government and benefit to the people. To confiscate would be 
dishonest and dishonourable.”* To Lord Dalhousie himself he wrote as 
follows : — “ Pi'oofs enough of bad government and neglected duties were given 
in my diary. The duty of remedying the evils, and carrying out your Lordship’s 
views in Oude, whatever they may be, must now devolve on another.”f 

General Fraser, at Hyderabad, had similar misgivings. In December 1852, 
having for a long time vainly pressed upon Lord Dalhousie measures for adminis- 
trative reform in the Nizam’s dominions, without eliciting any reply, the General 
remarked one evening at his own dinner table that “ for all the use he had been 
in the fifteen years he had passed at the Hyderabad Residency he need not have 
been sent there at all.” The remark appeared in one of the Madras newspapers a 
few days after it fell from his lips. It was greedily caught up at Calcutta. The 
General did not palter with his sense of honour or duty when a reference was 
made to him on the subject, and in January 1853 he resigned. 

Two questions may now be asked ; — Was reform practicable in Hyderabad ? 
Was Oude incorrigible ? The latest answer to the second of these questions comes 
to us from a gentleman whose eight years of official duty in the “ Garden of 
India” have borne fruit in a lucid and conscientious work, replete with valuable 
facts and deductive reasoning that testify alike to his capacity and his candour. 
Referring to opinions expressed in a book that was published in 1868, Mr. Irwin, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, acknowledges it to have been demonstrated that “ the 
treaty of 1837 had never been abrogated as a whole ; that its provisions for 
administx’ation by British officers on behalf of the King still held good, and should 
have been acted on ; and that reform, mthout annexation, was practicable, and 
should have been aimed at.”| 

As to the question whether administrative reform in Hyderabad was practicsi- 
ble or not, solviiur ambulando. Reforms in the administration of the Nizam’s 
dominions were commenced by the eminent statesman still at the helm in 
Hyderabad, the Nawab Salar Jung, almost immediately after the severe trial to 
which that State was, as we shall see, subjected in 1853. Rapid improvements, 
attested even moi'e by fiscal, economic, and social statistics than by the reports of 
successive British Residents, were made down to the year 1877, since which time 
the worst spirit of Anglo-Indian officialism seems to have been roused against the 
Nawab Salar Jung, and to have encouraged and organized obstruction against him, 
with no imaginable object but his personal discomfiture, and with no possible 
result but public scandal and mischief. The charges here suggested are serious, 
and shall be fully authenticated. In the mean time, as the cause of offence on the 
part of the Nawab Salar Jung has been a persistent appeal for the restitution ot 
the Berar Provinces, it will be as tvell to commence by explaining what that 
appeal was, and on what grounds it was based. 

it is a fact worthy of attention, and calling for sympathy, that all the difficul- 
ties of the Hyderabad State, that are so easily stigmatized as grievances, can be 
traced to the double refusal of Lord Dalhousie to re.spond to the call of two British 
Residents — the call of General Fraser for help in his plan of reform ; , the call of 
General Low, on behalf of the Nizam, for relief from an extravagant establishment. 

In 1851, according to the Blue Book of 1854, Lord Dalhousie was urged by 
General J, S. Fraser, with all the weight of fifteen years’ e.xperience at the 
Hyderabad Residency, to undertake effectual measures for reforming the 

Blceman’s “ Oude,” vol. I«, pp. 21, 22, 
t Ibid., vol. II,, p, 423, 

The Garden of India : Chapters on Oudh Affairs;’' by H, C. Irwin, Oxon., B C.S, 

(W. H. Allen and Co., 1880), p. 177. 
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administration of the Nizam’s dominions. The Resident had suggested this policy 
“ on many recent occasions,” — for the first time, as we learn from another authentic 
source, in Febi-uary 1850,* a year before the Governor -General took any notice of 
it. Lord Dalhousie recorded his entire disapproval of the Resident’s plan, and, 
moreover, pronounced a general reprobation upon sugge.stions such as those made 
by General Fraser, declaring them to proceed, “in too many instances, not from 
sentiments of enlarged benevolence, but from the promptings of ambitious 
greed.”f The despatch drafted, after the Governor-General’s instructions, in the 
language of this minute, did not, however, contain this condemnatory sentence, 
and negatived the Resident’s proposal without any explanation. It will be seen 
from the following letter that it was only by accidentally coming across a quotation 
from the Blue Book that General Frasei’, after his retirement, became informed 
of the virtuous but misdirected indignation with which his proposal had been 
received ; — 

Twickenham Park, Xhth August 1868. 

Dear Sjr, — I have had the pleasure to receive your note, and accept with 
thankfulness the copy of your work on Indian Policy. J 1 have no doubt T shall 
he gi’catly intcrostej in it, as I have already been with your former works on 
the subject of India. I shall now only notice an observation tiiat 1 see on the 
73rd page of your hook, which has some reference to myself. 

It is quite true that I submitted to Lord Dalhousie the STiggestinn therein 
alluded to, with regard to a proposal for our assuming the entire hut temporary 
management of tlie Nizam’s country. His Lordship dissented from this without 
giving me any special reasons for doing so, and 1 now learn for the first time from 
your hook what his reasons were. One of them appears to have lieen that tlie 
Nizam’s assent to such a proposal would never have been voluntarily given, 
coupled with an insinuation that sindi suggestions as that I had made proceeded 
“in too many instances from the promptings of ambitious greed.” 

With regard to the first of those oltjcctions I had muclt better means of 
judging how far my suggestion would have l)eeu adopted hy the Nizam than Lord 
Dalhousie; possessed ; and if I had not been thoroughly sure of the ground on 
whi(di I stood, and of (he strong probability of success, the suggestion never 
would liave been made. The Nizam was on very friendly terms witli me, and the 
Dewan owed his office entiiely and exclusively to myself, and would not, I was 
uersnaded, in any way counteract my wishes. Under these circumstances, there 
was no sufficient reason to doubt our obtaining the Nizam’s consent, unlil liis 
friendly feelings were alienated, if not from myself, at least from the Jb'itisli 
Governnumt, by the harsh and imperious language in which Lord Dalhousie 
thought proper to address His Higlme.ss in a direct des})atoh. 

As to Lord Dalhousie’s remark about “ ambitious greed,” I had, at all events, 
not contemplated any prolonged exercise of the functions of sovereigTity at Hydera- 
bad, such as we have exercised in Mysore for tliirty years, since I intended in our 
agreement with the Nizam on this subject that tlie tenure of our control over his 
country should positively be limited to the maximum of five years, within which 
period I felt quite assured that tlie Nizam’s debt to us would be repaid, and such 
administrative reforms eftccted as would then enable us to divest ourselves of our 
temporary power, without any probability of a recurrence of those evils from which 
we should have rescued the Nizam, and especially from what lie so much dreaded 
and aVthoned — the loss, perhajis to be permanent, of Berar, the finest part of his 
dominions. 

Various evils existed in the Nizam’s country, which I had long most strongly 
urged tlie Sujireme Government to insist upon having repressed by more energy 
and determination on the part of the Nizam than he wa.s willing to exert, but 1 
was per,sisteiitly baffled in these attempts by Lord Dalhousie. His real motives 


* “ Our Faithful Ally, the Niiam” by Capt. Hastings Fraser (8mith & Elder), 1865, p. 268. 
t Papers, “ Niztttu” (118 of 1854), p. 38. 
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for this conduct I never could divine, and I could only attril)Ute it to liis imperious 
and self-willed temper, which even in matters of niere opinion and siig’"C‘Stior» could 
bear no rival near its throne. 

Excuse the lenjgtheTied egotism of this note. I sonsihl}' feel the injustice, 
of that imputation which would tix npon me the <>larinij: fault, 1 may say critne, 
of having been actuated by base, sordid and dishonourable motives in the conduct 
and discharge ofa public duty. — Most truly yours, 

J. S. Fuaskr, 

The real causes of (General Fraser’s retirement in 185/1 are now (•leav enough. 
The “ real motive” of Lord llalhousie’s conduct” in having “ persi^reiitly liallieir’ 
the Resident’s attempts to introduce reforms into the Nizam’s adminislratiou was 
not dislike to “ a systetn of subversive interlereiux*,” luit disbelief at once in the 
progressive capabilities of ati Indian State, and in any advantage to be reaped lot 
the P.aramount Power even if such capabilities could l>c discovered ami cidtivated. 
Under the double delusion — false morally, ami practically lalsilieci — tluit the liritish 
Government was not interested in the reform of a prttteeted iStatc imb;ss it ccuiM 
be made financially profitable, and that the conversion of protecbHl States into 
British provinces would be financially profitable, Ijonl Dalbousie not i>nly hebl Itacic 
from promoting reforjn, but refused the Hyderabad State a measure oi' relief from 
certain extortionate charges for what was tlien called tbo ” Niz.-un’s Army,” after- 
wards the Hyderabad Contingent, which were completely uiuler liis own control, 
and could have heen greatly dimiiiisln d almost by a stroke of the pen. 

“ The Nizam’s Anny” as it stood in 1818 was about the most |:)re[)osterous 
exiiinple of our national nepotism that tium existed, i»erlia]ts that ever has existed, 
in India. There is notliiiig t|uile so bad now. It was a positive rednetio ml 
ai.s/m/wm of an Anglo-Indian establishment. It consisted, in round numV)ers, i)l 
five regiments of cavalry, six batteries of artillery, and six ini’autrv liatlalions ; 
altogether about 8,000 men. ’I'liis force was divided into five brigades — divisions 
as they were termed — eacli commanded by a Brigadier, with a salary ol C2,500 
a year, assisted in his arduous duties by a Brigade-.Major and one or two mo?'e 
stall oHicers. There was a head-rjuarter staff, consisfitig of a Military S(M.rela?y, 
Commissary of (Irdnatice, and. Su|»eriiitem]ing Surgeon. ’I'lie anmia.1 pay of tin; 
officers attached to this force, about ninety in number, amounied lo al»oul. 
£1 10,000, giving tliem each an average salary of £1,200 a year. The entirii 
charges of this force were stated to be about 40 lakhs of ru|)ees, or nearly 
£400,000 per annum, in a report from (foloind Low, the Oilleiating ' l*esid(‘nt, 
dated 20tli .Inly 1848. (Jolonel Low, who was then new to the place, declared it 
Avas “ grievous to reflect” upon “ that the pressing pecuniary difficulties of tlie 
Nizam’s Government” were brought upon it. by “ourannmil demantl for the 
pay of the force,” and that it was “ really painful to mention all these facts and 
circurnstance.s.” Colonel Low considered it his “ itnperative duty” to recommeinJ 
that “ immediate steps should be taken to re<biee the e.xpenses of the Contingent 
to a sum not e.Kceeding twenty lakhs of rupees per annum at the utmost ’f — to 
reduce the expenses, in short, to one-halt of what they were at the time ol his 
recommendation. 

Lord Dalhousie “on the 7th of October 1818 expressed the f)piiiion tliat tli>' 
British Government commits no injustice, ami pructise.s no extortion, in re(jnirii>g 
that the Contingent Force, maintained l)y virtue of treaty’’ (wfiieh will be 
shown to bean untrue assertion), “be kept by the Nizam, and tliut his Lordshi|» 
does not consider that we are called on in jnsl.ice to reduce a man of that force.’ 
The Governor-General did, indeed, in that same Miinite of 7tli UctoI)er 1848, ex- 
press an intention of “ diminishing the unnecessary ex|)eu.ses of the StalF os 
vacancie.s might occur,” but he .only talked about it. The patronage Avas not to be 
resigned so easily. Lord Ualhousie continued to fill uji vacancies on the Stafl for 
several years after making that profession. Avhile the alleged debt, which was 
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afterwards to form the pretext for territorial sequestration, was growing.* He 
appointed, for example, his own aide-de-camp, Captain William Maine, to be one 
of the“ Brigadiers Commanding Divisions” in the Hyderabad Contingent, with a 
salary of £2,500 a year, payable by the Nizam, in December 1861. The debt 
summed up against the Hyderabad State in 1851, when a large sum was paid 
off, and again In 1853, had accumulated solely in consequence of Lord Dalhousie 
having refused in 1 848, in spite of the earnest appeal of Colonel Low, and the 
expressed wishes of the Home Government, “ to reduce a man” of the Contingent. 

This Hyderabad Contingent, or Nizam’s Army as it was commonly called until 
about 1851, grew into the monstrous form it ultimately assumed out of several 
bodies of the Nizam’s irregular troops taken in hand by the Resident on 
v.arious occasions between 1807 and 1819, while we were at war, in alliance 
Avith the Nizam, and “ reformed” under the command of English adven- 
turers not in the service of the East India Company. This force, raised in 
time ofw'ar, w'as, by the Resident’s importunate and overbearing influence and 
the corrupt subserviency of the Nizam’s Minister, maintained on the same footing 
in time of peace, at first without any direct sanction from Calcutta, which was, 
liowever, more decidedly extended, as the valuable patronage was gradually appro- 
priated by the Governor-General. The “ Nizam’s Army” was turned into a great 
relief to our resources, and “a fertile source of patronage,” affording, by its com- 
mands .and staff appointments, row.ards for our meritorious officers.f Originally a 
Besident’s ■ plaything and job, a joint concern of Mr. Russell, the Resident, and 
R.ajah Chundoo Loll, it became by degrees an instrument of torture for the Nizam, 
a shield for his faithless Minister. 

Rajah Chundoo Loll was upheld at the head of the Hyderabad administration 
by irresistible British power for more than thirty years, not in accordance wiith the 
judgment or wishes of the Nizam, not for the advantage of the people of the 
Prince’s dominions, but for the promotion of what were asserted by the great 
majority of our Besidents, our Secretaries, and our Councillors to be British 
interests, and which certainly were the interests of a great m.iny English officers — 
to oblige the Hyderabad State to sustain from its revenues this Contingent Force, 
which no treaty recognized or justified. Thus we find the Governor-General, the 
Marquis of Hastings, expressing as follows his determination with reference to the 
Contingent : — 

” It is perfectly true that those troops are in fact more ours than those of 
the Sovereign by whom they are maintained. Now would it be consonant to 
Avisdom, or to the trust reposed in us by the Honourable Company, that Ave should 
sacrifice such a security to a casuistical point of equity ?” And further on in the 
same minute he says that it would be “ impolitic to let an over-refinement cause 
our open abrogation of such an inexpensive addition to our strength.”]; 

The “ casuistical point of equity” and “ over-refinement,” to which Lord 
Hastings refused to sacrilice our “ inexpensive” gains, would have been more 
properly called ordinary justice and common honesty. The “ inexpensive addition 
to our strength” Avas very expensive to the Nizam. All tlie pecuniary difficulties 
of the Hyderabad State, all its differences Avith the Britisli Government, “the 
perpetual Avrestle with the Dewan,” as Lord Dalhousie described it, “ which trans- 
forms the British Resident by turns into an importunate creditor and a bailiff in 
execution, ”§ arose out of the Contingent. And, soruehoAv or other, every crisis 
in the long financial agony of the Nizam became an occasion of triumph and pro- 
fit for his British ally, who, having imposed the burden for his own benefit, would 
grant no mefisiire of relief except for a price. In 1823 the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Hyderabad State, arising chiefly out of the enormous claims of the 
house of William I’almer aitd Co., closely connected Avith the Residency, on 
acci'unt of the. Contingent, so nearly approached bankruptcy that the Nizam had 
to submit to Avhat he considered the deep humiliation of relinquishing in 
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perpetuity, for a sum of ready money equal to about sixteen years’ purchase, the 
annual tribute for the Northern Circars due by the East India Company. This was 
at once^agood pecuniary bargain and apolitical advance. l>y that payment the East 
India Company was emancipated from the legal relation of vassal to the Nizam.'® 

In 185.> came the crowning affliction on the Hyderabad State caused by 
“ thi.s incubus,” as it was called by Sir Frederick Currie, one of Lord Dalhousio’s 
Councillors. In that year the Nizam was compelled to resign the administration 
ol some of his richest provinces into the liands of English officei*s, in order to 
provide tor the regular payment of the force which he had been improperly 
told by Jjord Dalhousie he was bound by treaty to maintain, and for the liquida- 
tion ot a debt always disputed by him, and officially acknowledged since not to 
have been owing. Sutlicient light was not thi*own upon this case of the Nizam’s 
Jierar Provinces by the partial communication of the pajtcrs to T*arlianient in 1<S54, 
which were calculated to persuade most veadei's that there really was a large 
balance against the Nizam ; that the Hydei'abad Contingent, for whose pay tlio 
debt had been incurred, was most valuable to the Nizam, and much valued by 
him ; that the sequestration of the lierars was the oidy available plan for securing 
tlu! debt, and the plan most advantageous for the debtor ; that this was a case of 
consent, and not, sis it really was, a case of coercion. Every one of these notions 
may be gathered from the Hlue Hook ot 1851 ; and every one of tlieru c.an be shown 
to be false by the best official testimony. I shall prove, in the first place, that there 
Avas no balance tigainst the Nizam ; secondly, that the Hyderabad Contingent was 
very valuable to the British Government, but not to tlie Nizam ; and, thirdly, 
tliat there was no willing consent on the part of tlie Nizam, who was comj)elled to 
.sign tlie new tre.'ity by threats of the most formidable dcs(:ri|>tion. 

In 1 85.3 there was no balance against the Nizam. “1 have always been of 
opinion,” wrote Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad, in 18G0, “ that had the 



Nizam Avith cash j)iiyments from our treasury for the Hydcr; 
while refusing to credit him Avith sums due by our (lovernment ( 


rabiid Contingent, 
^ on other accounts. 

Interest, first at 12 .and altei'Avards at (5 per cent., on all our advances, li)rmcd 
nearly a qu.arter of the claim. The principal of the Nizam’s coimter-claim, Avithout 
any calculation of intere.st, Avas moi*e than the whole charge against him. At tlui 
time Avhen the Nizam’s Government Av.as being pressed most severely for 
arrears on account of the Contingent, the Nawab Sooruj-ool-Moolk, then 
Minister, urged in a letter to the Resident, dated 19tli August 1851, that the 
ahkarec, or excise revenue, of the towns of Secunderabad and Jaulna, amounting 
to about one lakh of rupees yeiwly, Avhich the British Government had arbitrarily 
appropriated for forty-one years, should be transferred to the Nizam’s credit 
as a set-off against the demand that Avas then being so strongly pres,sed. Tlie 
unpublished despatches referring to this considerable and confessedly Avell-foundcd 
claim appear to consist of the Resident’s despatches to the Government of India 
No. 16G of 2nd Sciitcmber 1851 and No. 1 18 of 27th 


no 


Sc[)tcmber 1851 and No. 1 18 of 27th August J853.| But 
set-off, or inquiry as to a set-off, Avas tolerated by Lord Dalhousie ; although 
subsequently, under I.ord Canning’s Go\'ernraent, the ahkaree, or excise rcvemie, 
of Secunderabad and Jaulna “ Avas pro.spectively allowed to be a portion of the 
legitimate revenue of the Hyderabad State.”§ 


* This relation was indicated in tlio forms of correspondence, tlie (jlovcTnor-General addrensinj? 
the Nizarn as “your petitioner, and the Nizam replying as “onr royal self.” On the accession of 
the present NizanVs grandfather, in 1829, tbe (iovernor-General siipulaU’d for the alteration of a 
stylo that had become (piiie inappropriate. 

t Papers, “ The Deccan” of 18G7), pp. 27, 28. 

j Bee footnote to Colonel Davidson’s letter to Governmoiit of I ndia of 12th October 18 GO ; 
Papers, The Deccan” (338 of 1807), p. 07. 

§ Papers, ‘‘Tho Deccan” (338 of 1807), p. 27. 
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The Hyderabad Coiitin«;ent was valuable to the British Governuient, not to the 
Nizam. The services which the British Government, under Article o of the Treaty of 
1853, undertook to perform by means of the Contingent it was already bound, under 
Article 17 of the Treaty of 1800, to perform by means of the Subsidiary Force/** 
It is a simple fact that the British Government used the Contingent, separate- 
ly paid for by the Nizam, as the chief weapon to perform those military duties 
which were obligatory on the Subsidiaiy Force ; and it was in consequence of 
this that the Subsidiary Force was for many years considerably reduced in 
strength, aftording a large pecuniary saving to the British Government. This 
fact also was noticed by Major Moore in his minute of 7th November 1853, 
already quoted. He ol)served that, relying upon the Contingent for preserving 
tranquillity in this State, tlie British Government hfid “ disregarded its own 
engagements,^' and that “ the number of troo])s'' (the wSubsidlary Force) ‘‘kept 
up ' by the British Government within the Hydeiabad territory for the last 
thirty years" was “ more than oue-fourth less than the number for which it had 
contracted, and received pjiyment in advance," under the treaty of 1800. f 

The force called until 1853 “the Nizam's Army," for which the Nizam up to 
that year had been expected to pay monthly in cash, and for which, under the 
treaty of that year, he was compelled to provide by a territorial assignment, had 
been maintained for thirty years, with the corrupt conniuance of the Nizamis 
Minister^ not for the benefit of the Hyderabad State, but for the benefit of the 
British ^Government. The fact that these troops w'cre kept U|) solely for the relief 
ot the British Government was decently veiled so long as they were supposed 
to be the Nizam's troops. But by their conversion into a British Contingent, for 
which the Nizam was made to pay, the services to be performed by the British 
Subsidiary lorcc, under Article 17 of the Treaty of 1800, in return for a valuable 
equivalent, were openly shifted to the shoulders of the Nizam. The unauthorized 
imposition for so many years of our own burden on oiir weak ally Avas 
revealed in the very words which authorized the imposition in the tr(?atyof 1853. 
In stimming up the beneficial results of the new treaty, as it appeared to him, to 
both parties, Lord Dalliousie makes this very clear. “The Nizam," he said, 
“obtains by the treaty a renewal of the obligations by wliich the British Govern- 
ment bound itself fifty yc^ars ago to protect him against all external enemies and 
all internal dangers. What advantage to the Nizam could there be in a 
“reiiowal of those obligations it they had been fairly and continuously fulfilled? 

I lie very Avord “renewal ' betrays a sense of some default, suspension, or evasion. 

On the oth(3r hand," continues the Gov'eruor-General, “the Government of 
India, for its part," “ obtains a lormal recognition of the Contingent Force, and 
its cstablishinent upon a definite footing, as an auxiliary body of troops supplied by 
the l>ritish Government, and Avholly under its authority, instead of being, as hereto- 
fore, a foreign force, nominally belonging to His Highness the Nizam. It obtains 
by the assignment of districts positive security for the payment of the Contingent 
Force and other charges. "§ 

fhe advantage oi Avhat Lord Dalliousie calls a “ formal recognition of the 
Contingent, and its being placed “ on a definite looting," Avas even more dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in a minute by one of the Members of Council, Sir Frederick 
Currie. “I have always felt,” he said, “ the difficulty of the position in Avhich wc 
should be filaced it the Nizam were to full hack upon the treaties^ and call upon us 
to explain by Avhat authority, and on what grounds, Ave had organized in his name 
this costl}^ army, and imposed this incubus upon the revenues of this State.”|| 

f F'k* dissents of General CanlficlJ, Major Moore, and Colonel Hykes, M.P., in tho Court 

of Diveeu»rs--.l>apers, Nizam” (234 oi* 1859), pp. 5, 11, 13, 21, 8 c 0 also Lord Dalhonaie’s aclinis- 

Mons—Papers, N^am” (418 of 1854), pp. 112, 151. 

^ ^ Nizam ” (^34 of 1859), pp, 4, 5. Tho saving to tho British Government in thirty 

years, iiy Uii.'j disregard of its engagements,” at the Nizam’s expenso, must have exceeded 2,000,000 
sierling, or about four times the pecuniary claim brought against tho Nizam in 1853. 

I 1 apers, Nizam” (118 of 1854), pp. 151, § Papers, “ Nizam” (418 of 1851), P. 151. 

I! PapeiK, ‘‘Nizam” (118 of 1854), p. 141. 
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The Nizam gave no willing consent to this Treaty of 1853, whereby the 
“authority” for this “ costly incubus,” whicli Sir Frederick Currie saw was wanting, 
was given, and whereby His Highness also resigned the adruinistralion of some of 
his finest provinces, including Uerur, into the bauds of British ofiicers. He was 
coerced into signing the Treaty. Against the account of advances made for the 
pay of the Contingent the Hyderabad State desired to set, as I have just explained, 
an account of some of its legitimate revenue that had been collected and with- 
held for many years by the llritish Government, No plea of sct-oH’ was listened 
to, and a distress was put in, embittei'ed by terms of menace and insult. Lox*d 
Dalhousie, in the process of enforcing this most inequitable pecuniary cltiim — most, 
inequitable even if the Nizam’s large counter-claims were excluded — had written 
personally to the Nizam, on the Cth June 1851, telling him, quite erroneously, 
that the Hyderabad State was bouiul to maintain the Contingent “by tlie stipula- 
tions of existing Treaties;” reminding liini that it was dangerous “to provoke the 
resentment of the British Government,” “ whose power can crush you at its will,” 
and warning him that “the independence of his sovereignty” .stood in “ imminent 
danger.” The Persian wox'ds, pmmdl JiCtrdan” tliat wex’C used in the letter to 
repx*esent “ crush you,” mean “ trample into dust.” It would have hcH'ii dillicult 
to choose a phrase nxore insulting and inox'e exaspei’uting. In the same letter the 
Nizam was advised to disband “ those tui'hulexit rnercemiries the Arab soldiery,” 
and to make a great efi'ort for “ the early liquidation of the uceimnilafed debt.” 
If the Nizam were unable to meet the call on his ti’easiny, he. must “forthwith 
make over” to the British Govoriiment certain frontier di,stricts.* 

Thus the Govenior-Generar.s direct jij)plication to the Nizam, which was the 
origin and basis of all the suhseejuont proceedings, conveyed an assertion of Treaty 
rights as untruthful as it was absolute, and hacked the inaccurate assei’tion by insult 
and iiitimidatioii. That erroneous assertion was never withdiawn by Lord 
Dalhousie, although he afterwards confidentially confessed its euiiiplcte iiiaecui'acy. 

1 base said that Ford Dalhousie eri'oneoiisly represented to (he Nizam that 
the Hyderabad State was bound to maintain th(! Contingent “by (he sdpulalions 
of existing Treaties.” That this representation was inaccurate can lx; proved from 
Lord Dalhousie’s own mouth, in 18.51, in his letter addressed personally to tlie 
Nizam, the Govcrnor-Genei'al insists that “the eflieient inaintenanee of tlie I’oree is 
a dtxty im|)osed on tlie Government of Hyderabad by the stipidatioris of existing 
Treaties;” and again that it is “ necessary to fulfil the obligations ol 'l’re:t(.ies.”| 
In 1853 — having iix the mean while, we may suppose, examined more carelully 
the documents beax'ing on the case — he arrived at a dilfereiit result. “ I have 
found myself forced,” he says, “to the conclusion that the Guvei'inncnt of 
India has no rujht whatever, either hij the spirit or hif the U tter of the Treatij 
of ISOO, to I'equii'e the Nizam to maintain the Contingent iix its pi’esent form.” 
And again, in the same Minute he says: “1, for my part, can never con- 
sent, as atx honest man, to instruct the Resident to re[tly that the Contin- 
gent has been maintained by the Nizam, from the end of the war in 1817 till now, 
because the treaty of 1800 obliges His Highness so to maintaiu it. Neither (lie 
wox’ds nor the intention of the Treaty can be lield to waiTuxit such a construction 
of its obligatioixs.”! But he had already fox-ced “ such u construction” ujxon the 
Nizam in tex*ms of insult and menace. And although Lord llalhousie felt, himself 
culled upon, “as an hone.st man,” to place Ixis altered ojiinion on record in saeret, 
he did not feel himself called upon, “as an honest man,” to give any hint of it to 
the Nizam at Ilydei'abad. In the course of the I’cnewed pre-ssure ol‘ 1853 the bold 
assertions and threatening language of 1851 were allowed to operate uuehange<l. 

It was only ixnder the inllueuce of intimidation, produced by the announcement 
that military coercion, with alb its manifest conscfjucnccs, was imminent, that the 
Nizam consented to sign the 'IVeaty of 1853. And yet in Ids despatches describ- 
ing the negotiations of 1853 the Re.sident, Colonel Low, does not mention any 

Papersi, “Nizam" (418 of 1S.')4), pp. 40, 43. f Puper.-i, “ Niioiiii’s DcbtH" (118 of 18.'>4), p. 41. 

1 “ Nizam’s Debts" (418 of Idol), pp. 100, 111. 
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menace of military coercion. In one of his Minutes on the subject, dated 30th 
March 1853, Lord Dalhousie said that in the event of the Nizam refusing to make 
the territorial assignment that was demanded it would be necessary “ to 
enter upon military ocenpation of those districts.”" Hut there is no official 
record of any such menace having been used by the Resident, while the 
menace tliat was actually used, though not recorded, was one of a much more 
aharming nature. Not officially, not openly, but in a private and familiar note, 
the Nizam was informed that unless ho at once consented to .sign the new Treaty 
orders would be given for the advance of British troops, not merely into the dis- 
tricts that wore wanted, but also into hhs capital , In his despatch of the 19th of 
May 18.53, announcing that the Nizam had at last consented to sign the Treaty, 
Colonel Low mentions a note, dat(?d the 14th of tliat month, which was “sent in 
original to the Nizam by the Minister,” when it w.’is the Resident’s oliject “to im- 
press the mind of the Nizam with the belief that further unnecessary delays in 
settling the rn.atter, one way or other, would not be periuitted.”f A careful jierusal 
of the |>rivate note (hitherto unpublished) to which the Re.sident thus briefly 
alludes is, however, necessary in order to make its coercive efficacy fully intelligilile. 
It is !iddrc.ss(‘d by the Assistant Resident, Captain Davidson (afterwards Colonel 
and Rosl<lent) to the Nizam’s Minister, the Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk, undo of the 
[U’csent Minister, the Nawab Sir Salar Jung. It runs thus ; — 

My dear Nawab, — 1 believe the Resident reipiires your attendance this 
evening, to infonri you his negotiations with the Nizarn arc at an end, and he ap- 
j)Ues to the Covernor-General to move troops by to-day’s post. 

Ills Highness asked lor four mouths’ delay, which was refused, not oven in 
that time positively stipulating to pay the troops. Had he, however, done so, this 
would have been refused, as contrary to the instructions of the (lovernor-General. 

Ilia Highness next offered to place forty laklis of talooksj in tlie liaiids of 
Shums-ool-Oomra for the pay of the Contingent. The Resident said, No, as he could 
not be assured that there would be no interference on the part of His Highness’s 
Government, or his other officers ; but if the talooks were made over to the 
Resident and Shtiins-ool-Oomra, or any other officer of the Hyderabad Government 
.'IS ComniLssioners --they to have the entire management and control of these 
districts, only furnishing accounts yearly to His Highness — he would refer the 
jiroposition to Calcutta, but without the slightest e.xpcctation that the Governor- 
General would agree to it. 

His Highness has refused to agree to the above, and tUcroforo be has lost a 
chance of oljtaining a remission of what was disagreeable to his ideas of dignity. 
The terms first proposed are now renewed, and with an unfriendly feeling that 
would, in my opinion, drive matters to extremities. Indeed, I have a letter from 
my nephew at Poona mentioning that the 78th Highlanders and II. M.’s SGth 
Regiment have received orders to be in readiness to march on Hyderabad, Don’t 
suppose military operations will be confined to the districts ; and if you arc a 
friend of His Highness beg of him to save himself and his dignity by complying at 
once with what tlie Governor-General will most assuredly compel him to accede to. 

( Signed) CuTii. Davidson. 

Hyderabad^ May 1853. 

The meaning of “ military operations” not being “ confined to the districts’’ 
w.*i 3 that the city of Hyderabad would be occupied by British troops. Then the 
Nizam and his advisers saw that he had before him the choice of signing the Treaty 
or being dethroned. They understood perfectly, and so did the Resident, that it 
must come to that. Hence Captain Davidson’s warning that only “ by com[)ly- 
ing at once” can the Nizam “ save himself and his dignity.” The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was not as strong in 1853, nor was Hyderabad as orderly, as they have 
become during the twenty years’ administration of the Nawab Salar Jung. 
Without counting the armed men in a fortified city of 200,000 inhabitants 

Papers, “ Ni/.am” (418 of 1854), p. 118. f “ Nizam" (418 of 1854), pp. 132, 13.3. 
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where almost every man was armed, Hyderabad was full of those “ turbu- 
lent mercenaries’’— a very much over-abused class — whom our Government, 
as they, of course, were well aware, was urging the Nizam to disband. They 
knew that military occupation meant not only the loss of their hard-earned savings. 
F«»r the Arab sohliery — sober, steady men, whose great characteristics were faith- 
lulness and thrift — were the greatest money-lenders in Hyderabad, and after their 
expulsion by British power they would obviously have had great difficulty in 
collecting their little accounts. Their leaders would certainly have taken every 
advantage of Mussulman fanaticism and general excitement to have one last de- 
spairing struggle before they submitted to the loss of their homes, and of all that 
they possessed. Although the city could* not have resisted a British force for 
six hours it would not have been occupied without a contest. The first 
shot fired from the walls, the first drop of blood shed, wotild in those 
days, so far as we can argue from the general tone and temper of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, have cost the .Nizam his throne. It would certainly 
have been worse than useless for him to plead that he could not control the unruly 
rabble of his capital. If, as might easily have been the case, a great ntunber of 
the combatants had been proved to be in his own pay, his conduct would have been 
stigmatized as gross -and infamous treachery. It would have gone hard with him. 

Thanks to the good sense, patience, and prudence of the Hyderabad Court, 
the crisis was got over without any collision, or any resistance to the mandate of 
our Government, which was nevertheless most repugnant to the Nizam’s 
feelings, which he opposed as long as he could, and to which he only submitted at 
last, in the words of Colonel Davidson, when Ilesidcnt at Hyderabad, under the 
influence of those “ objurgations and threats,”* the true nature and full extent of 
which are now, I believe, for the first time made ])ublic. 

Although the Contingent was kept tip on an excessively e.xpensive scale, as 
every Governor-General and every Resident admitted, — althongli it was more 
valuable, both for service aud patronage, to our Govcrum.’ut than to that of 
Hyderabad, — «till it may be urged, as it has been, that the Nizam believed the 
force to be valuable to him, that he acquiesced in its maintenance and objected 
to its disbandment. There are asstimptions and stiggestions to this effect scat t ered 
all through the Blue Books, all of wdiich, howevxT, are falsified and nullilied 
if we trace the growth of this“ ine.xpensive addition to our strength,” as the Mar- 
<piis of Hastings called it, this “ joint concern between Rajah Chiindoo Loll and us,” 
according to Lord Metcalfe, in which the Nizam was never allowed to have any 
part or voice. In a despatch dated the 26th of July 1842, the Resident, ^General 
Fraser, warns our Government that, “ besides other evils which may arise” if the 
Nizam be allowed to feel that he is really independent, “ we shall experience one 
of great magnitude, in a proposition on the part of His Highness for the disbarul- 
ment of the Contingent, to which he is known to be averse, and of which neither 
the continued maintenance nor the original organization are provided by any e.xist- 
ing Treaty.”! 

We may be referred, however, to that alleged “ expre.ssion of the Nizam’s 
wishes,” adducerl with so much satisfaction by Lord Dalhou.sie in his minute of 
January 8th, 1852 — a letter of the Dewau Sooraj-ool-Moolk to the Resident, dated 
Iffth November 1851, communicating the Nizam’s orders for the reduction ot 
certain troop.s, “exclusive of the Sarf i-klnuss and the Contingent, Avhich, in con- 
formity with orders, are to remain fixed and determined as at |)reserit.” This, 
according to Lord Dalhousie, represented the Nizam’s “ wi.shcs,” “ iortnally stated,” 
“ without any 8qlicitation.”J That last word is (pnte true ; tlicre was nothing like 
“solicitation” on the part of Lord Dalhousie. T'here was no “solicitation” in his 
letter of the 6th June 1851, when he told the Nizam that the Hvd<!raV)ad State; 
was bound to maintain the Contingent “by the stijeulatioris of existing Treaties 
that it was “ necessary to. fulfil the obligations of Treaties that “ the efficient 
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maintenance” of this force was “ essential” as “ the main support on which depended 
the stability of his throne,” reminding His Highness at the same time that it was 
“ dangerous to provoke the resentment of the British Government,” “ whose power 
could crush him,” and warning him that “ the independence of his sovereignty was 
exposed to imminent danger.”* This was not a “ solicitation ;” it was an irre- 
sistible command. His “ wishes” were not consulted, it was “ in conformity Avith 
orders” that the Nizam then, and throughout the subsequent coercive negotiations, 
made no dispute as to the maintenance of the Contingent. 

It is very true that Lord Dalhousie, while withholding the knowledge 
of his altered views, “ as an honest man,” regarding the Treaty obligations, 
Iiad anticipated the possibility of the Nizam venturing to ask that the Contin- 
gent should be disbanded, and had told Colonel (afterwards General Sir John) 
Low, the Resident, what he was in such a case to say. Therefore, in confirmation 
of the Governor-General’s erroneous but very efficacious declaration, the Resident 
warned the Nizam that if the Contingent Avere disbanded, he Avould “ be deprived of 
support against the Arabs, Sikhs, Rohillas, and other unruly tribes scattered 
through His Highness’s territory,” and that the Subsidiary Force would “not per- 
form all these duties hitherto discharged by the Contingcnt.f Do you think,” said 
Colonel Low to the Nizam, “that the Arabs and Rohillas, and Sikhs, and other 
plunderers, and many evil-disposed men in your country would let you collect 
your revenues quietly if they Avere not overawed by the presence in your 
territories of the Contingent ?”J To give some body and Aveight to this argument, 
Li)rd Dalhousie made a distinction — totally unfounded and unwarranted under the 
terms of the Treaty of 1800, a figment entirely of his own ingenuity — 
between “ occasions of importance” Avhen the Subsidiary Force was to act 
and duties of less moment which it was not bound to perform. § The Nizam 
was told that he was bound by treaty, wliich was untrue, to maintain the Contin- 
gent, and he was told, which was likewise untrue, that the duties performed by 
the Contingent Avere not such duties as devolved pro|)erly on the Subsidiary 
Force. Thus, the Nizam was given to understand, over and • above Lord 
Dalhousie’s intimidation, and irrespective of the military spur ultimately applied in 
Colonel Davidson’s private note, that if he gave up the Contingent he AVould prac- 
tically lose all military protection whatever, and all the benefits of the Treaty of 
1800. The Nizam, therefore, did not venture to touch on the subject further 
than to put the case hypothetically, when pressed hard by Colonel Loav, in the 
words, “ Suppose I were to declare that I don’t want the Contingent at all.”|| This 
unguarded exclamation, “ in an angry tone of voice,” Avas, as Colonel Loav nar- 
rates, answered by him “ instauter” with the announcement that even disbandment 
would not obviate what the Nizam dreaded more than anything, the compulsory 
assignment of territory ; while the Resident’s previous discourses, following Lord 
Dalhousie’s threatening diatribe, had convinced the Nizam that the choice by him 
of disl)aridment Avould be held as an abrogation of the general guarantee of com- 
plere protection under the Treaty of 1800. In a letter from the Gov'ernment of 
India to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated l.Stli of February 1807, in reply to ati 
argument submitted by Nawab Salar Jung, as Minister of Hyderabad, drawn from 
the compulsion to which the Nizam had been subjected, it is asserted that the 
liritish Government gave His Highness “the option either to see the Contingent 
disbanded, or to assign lauds to cov'er its expenses,” and that “ of the two alterna- 
tives he A'oluntarily elected the assigiimentof lands,”^ 

But this is all wrong. The Nizam was allowed no such option. In any case 
the assignment of lands was made indispensable. The alternative offered him in 
w.as either to disband the Contingent and to assign lands for “ some years” 
during the reduction, or to maintain the Contingent and to assign lands, “ merely 
for a tune, lor its mamtenauce. Colonel Loav told the Nizam that in reducing 
the Coiitingeiif, and providing for the soldiers Avho had been “ disciplined and 

* Papers, “ Ninsiu ” (418 of 1854), pp. 4, 4;i. f Papers, “ Nizam ” (418 of 1854), p. 112. 
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comman<led by British officers,” “ some years mij^ht elapse,” and that “ we must 
still have command temporarily of districts for their regular payTiient,”** This was, 
indeed, the very feature in the terms held out that Lord l)alhousie thought would 
be likely to induce the Nizam to accept the Treaty of 1853 in the form in which 
it was finally offered, without electing for the abolition of the Contingent. “ 1 nm 
not without hope,” said the Governor-General, in his Minute of tlie 3< »th of March 
1853, “that the prospect of the loss of the Contingent Force, liithcrto upheld 
under the countenance of the British Government, and the. neci^ssitij of still making 
over districts teniponirily into onr hands, may induce His Highness to consent to the 
engagement into which we have pro|>osed to him to enter.”f 

Without a positive assurance that the districts were oidy to be made over 
“temporarily into our hands,” not even the menace of military coercion would have 
induced the Nizam “ to consent to the engagement.” Lord Dalhousio’s original 
design and primary object were to obtain the districts in full sovereignty, or in per- 
petual assignment •,% but the aversion of the Nizam was found to be insunnountuble. 
The termination of the struggle on this fundamental |)oiut is thus described by the 
British plenipotentiary. Colonel Low : — “Finding that the Nizam’s dislike to the 
word ‘ in perpetuity ’ was extreme, and fearing that the whole negotiation might 
fail if I insisted on that word, I annoimced that that was a part of the scheme 
which my Government had allowed me the liberty to alter if necessary ; and 
1 announced formally that, if His Highness wished it, the disti’icts might be made 
over merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as he might require 
it.”§ This w’as the understanding on which the Nizam signed the I'reaty of 1853. 
But for this understanding “ the whole negotiation,” as Colonel Low saw, w'ould 
have failed, and although coercion might have been applied by Lord Dalhousie at 
any stage of the transiictiou it would not have been easy to give an aspect of e(iuity 
or decency to it. To have taken military possession, without the sanction of a 
Treaty or Convention, without any declaration or ground of war, of provinces 
belonging to a. protected and submissive ally would have raised an odious political 
scandal, of which even Lord Dalhousie probably was by no means unawai’c. Sucli 
a lawless proceeding might, indeed, have been disguised and covered up by the 
smoke and fire of a collision provoked by the occupation of the capital city, as 
threatened in Colonel Davidson’s private note. Whether any calcidation or 8[)ecu- 
lation of that nature entered into the programme of 1853 or not, we may give credit 
to Lord Dalhousie for having been very anxious to avoid violent measures. 
Manifold considerations led the Indian Government of those djiys to give way be- 
fore the Nizam’s persistent contention that there should be nothing of “ perpetuity” 
or “permanence” in the letter or spirit of the documents assigning his j)rovinces 
to British administration as security for the pay of the Contingent. There can 
be no excuse for the Indian Government of these days assuming or asserting that 
there is an inherent character of “ per|>etuity” or “ permanence” in documents 
from which that character was expressly excluded. 

Not merely were all words implying “ pertnanence” kept out of the notes and 
treaties of 1853 and 1860, but the Nizam Nasir-ood-Dowla in 1^53^ and his succes- 
sor, the Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla, in 1860, firmly objected to any forms or instru- 
ments of administration that might sugge.st permiUience or impede restitution. 
One of the Nizam’s districts assigned in 1853 could most conveniently have been 
made over to the Bombay Government, but “ an arrangement of tliat (h sciiption 
would have the appearance,” the Minister said, ‘‘of such districts having been 
made over in perpetuity.” ‘‘ In consequence of these feelings on the part of the 
native Government,” says Colonel Low, “I wrote the concluding part of tlie 6tii 
Article in the following terms — ‘ to the exclusive management of the British 
Resident for the time being at' Hyderabad, and to such other <)tlicers, acting under 

* Papers, “ Nizam” (418 of 18.^4), p. 125. 

t Papers, “ Nizam” (418 of 1854), p. 118. 

i Paragraphs 25, 28, 33, 41, of the Minute of 30th March 1853 — Papers, “Nizam” (413 of 1854), 
p. 105, 107, HO. 
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lji.s orders, as miiy, from time to time, be appointed by the Government of India 
to tlie ciiur^e ol'tijose districts.’ ”* * * § 

Although strongly pressed by the British Government during the negotiation 
of the I'reaty of 18(30, — whereby some of the A8.sigried Districts were restored to 
liim, and the debt, never due, was wiped out, — the Nizam was inflexibly opposed 
to any change in the peculiar tenure under which the Berar districts, still to be 
lelt under British management, were held aiid administered. The Government of 
India was desirous of placing them in charge of the Commissioner of Nagpore, but 
gave way “ on the ground of an apprehension that the true and com])lete reservation 
of II is ifig hness’s sovereignty over the retained districts might by his acceptance of 
that part of the proposal become questionabIe.”f The districts of Berar, therefore, 
were left in charge of the Resident at the Nizam’s Court. The Government of India, 
during the negotiation of the new Treaty, emphatically declared, in a letter to the 
Resident dated the 5th of September 18C0, that it would “ hold this territory, as it 
has hitherto held the whole of the As.signed Districts, not in sovereignty, but in 
trust fur His Highness, so long as the Contingent is kept up, and no longer,” 
and that “the alienation of thus portion of the dominions of His Highness is 
temporary only, and for a special purpofie" (the [)ay of the Contingent) “ conducive 
chiefly to the security of the Hyderabad State., and to the presentation of 
tramjudlity throughout its Umitsf'X — for which objects, as already shown, the 
British force at Secunderabad had been ])rovidcd and amply subsidized under 
the Treaty of 1800. Tlicse Assigned Districts of Berar “will .still form.” it was 
said in the same despatch, “an integral part of the Nizam’s dominion.s, and w'ill be 
restored to Hi.s Highness entire whenever it shall seem tit to the two Governments 
to terminate the engagement under which the Contingent is kept np.”§ 

“ Serving and suffering,” says Bishop Hall, “are the best tutors to govern- 
ment.” History tells us that a small and Aveak State is not necessarily ruined, 
or even subjected to permanent loss, by the oppre.ssion of a powerful neighbour 
or grasping suzerain. Prussia released herself from feudalism, and learned to 
organize her strength and her intelligence, under tlie cruel pressure of French 
conque.st. The rebuke and the stimulus came at a haf)py crisis, and enabled 
Stein and Scharnhorst to effect fiscal and administrative reforms, that might have 
occupied generatiorus, in five years. 

There can, of course, be no comparison between the relation occupied l)y 
France under the Great Napoleon towards Prussia and the Confederation of the 
Rhine and that of the British Government towards the allied and {protected 
States of India. France during the Napoleonic ascendancy was a conquering 
PoAver, Avith no superioi’ity of intellect or culture, Avith no apparent object but 
that of draAving a.s deeply as possible on the I’csources of every State under its 
domination. In India tlie British Government, by the logic of facts, by common con- 
sent, and in a great mea.sure by express compact, bus acquired imperial supremacy 
over all the ludiau States, and holds, Avith general acquiescence and great political 
advantage, the position of teacher among pupils. The lessons that our Governiuent 
ha.s g-iv'cn to the Native States, by precept, by example, by temporary management, 
and even by a 8upervi.sion that may not have alway.s been sufficiently tolerant, and 
by penalties not always equitable, have on the whole been beneficial. But it is 
one great qnalitication and duty of the teacher to know when a lesson has been 
effectual, to recognize the progress that hjis been made by the pupil, and to relax 
restraint that ha.s ceased to be efficient because it lias ceased to be just. 

The administrative condition of the Hyderabad State Avas unquestionably 
most miserable in 1853, through our own conduct, and the severe mqrtitication aris- 
ing Irom the distraint on the Berar provinces appears to have been most salutary. 
Almost immediatclA' after the execution of the Treaty of 1853 the Nizam’s Minister, 
Sooraj-ool-iloolk, died, and aa'us succeeded by his nephew, the NuAvab Salar Jung, 

* Papers, “ Nizaru” (118 of 1854), p. 135. 

f Papers, Hyderabad Assigned JJistricts” (338 of 1867), p. 3.5. 

i l’apcr.<i, “ Hyderab.ad Assigned Districts” (338 of 1867), p. 20. 
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who at once entered upon a course of administrative reconstruction and regulation, 
that has prtKliiced heneficial results of the most I'emarkahle nature. The effort 
necessary to replace by economy and new resources the revenne, lost by the assign- 
ment of these provinces, and to provide for the higher class of public servants dis- 
placed by British administration, gave an e.Ktraordinary stimulus to reform in the 
Nizam’s dominions. On the restoration of the districts of Nuldroog and liaiohore, 
under the Treaty of 18G0, it was obviously the policy of the NuAvab Sular Jung to 
justify that concession, and to strengthen the claim to a coinj)lete restoratit>n, by 
proving tliat the restored provinces would lose nothing by retransfer to the rule 
of their own Sovereign. Proof to that effect has becnamply furnished. If the Berar 
districts have prospered under British management, the territories left in charge 
of the Nizam’s Government have prospered in at least an equal degree. Whether 
tested by the spontaneous growth of revenne, by orderly conduct and absenci*. of 
crime among the inhabitants, and by the general evidence of their well-being and 
contentment, the provinces administered by the Nawab Salar Jung have made 
quite as marked an advance as those under the lierar Commission, of which the 
British Resident at Hyderabad is the head. A great lesson has been learned ; great 
progress has been made ; and, apai’t from all consideration of the original grounds 
of I'estraint, the time has clearly arrived for a getierous and politic relaxation. 

The Nizam, as we have seen, was persuaded to avoid the open scandal of 
compulsion in 1853 by an understanding, without which, as Colonel Low said, 
“the whole negotiation would have ftiiled,” that the district might be made over 
“ mei’ely for a time,” “to maintain the Contingent as long as lie might require it.” 
“Some years” must elapse, Colonel Low told His Highness, before the provinces, 
tlie iinmodiate possession of whicli Lord Dalhonsie would not forego, could bo 
released from sequestration, even if the Nizam insisted on the Contingent being 
broken up. In the same way, tlie Nizam knew very well that “ some years” 
must elapse before the affairs of the HyderaV»ad State could be placed on so sound 
a footing as to enable him to say that he did not require the Contingent 
any longer, and to make any large payment, or offer any tangible sec'urity, in 
lien of tlie districts, on account of the alleged debt of al>ont half a million 
sterling. The situation, however, improved more rapidly than h(! had exj)ected. 
A very few years of enlightened, lirm, and conseientions rule not only snilioed 
“ to avert the crash,” and “ to avert from the Nizam the late which,” according 
to liOrd Dalhonsie’s hemn'olent antitapation, was jn’etty sure to “ overtake him,”* 
hut siiHicod to im|>latit an<l spread abroad peaceful and orderly halnts among every 
class of the poynilution. By the year 18(50 the ititernal coiidition of the Hydera- 
bad territories had been very greatly changed for the better since C(.*lor>el Low 
reminded the Nizam of “ the Arabs, Robillas, Sikhs, and other evil-disposed men,” 
Avho interfered with the qiiiet collection of the revenue. The country is no longer 
infested with any of those predatory ban<ls. In the Annual Report of tlic Resi- 
dent for 1809-70 the marvellous improvements effected even so far back as 1800 
are tlms described ; — ■ 

“ Not only was the public treasury full, but tlie annual income of the State 
exceeded the annual expenditure by about eight lakhs of rupees (T8(),()()0), while 
the credit of the Government stood proportionately high. Owing chiefly to the 
abolition of the baneful system of former times by which the collection of the 
revenue was farmed out to contractors, disturbances in the interior of the country 
had become rare. The Hyderabad Contingent had not fired a shot, c.xcept on its 
owm parade-grounds, since the suppression of the mutinies.” 

if ever there was a time when the stability of the Nizam’s Government and 
the welfare of his people were mainly secured, as was pretcnde<l, by the Hyderabad 
Contingent, that time has gone- by. Whatever doubt may have existed formerly, 
it is now manifest to all India that the Contingent is not of (he .slightest use to the 
Hyderabad State. By the coercive and arbitrary tran.sactions of 1853 and 1800 that 
forcc has been converted, without disguise, without cxcu.se, and without [lalliation, 
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into what it was, under the deceptive form of “the Nizam’s Army,” proclaimed 
to be, by Lord Hastings, “an inexpensive addition to our military strength.” 

Relying on the understanding with Colonel Low that the districts were only 
made over “ temporarily,” “ merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long 
its he might require it,” the tw'o successive Nizams, and the Co-Regent and 
Minister during the minority of the reigning Prince, have made repeated appli- 
cations for the restitution of the Berars, offering other securities of undoubted 
sufficiency for the performance of any engagements, and the payment of any 
charges, that might, after fair considei’ation, be imposed on the Hyderabad State. 
'I'hose applications have not, it is understood, been graciously received, or even 
fairly met. And on that part of the subject, as already proposed, more will be 
said t n a future occasion. The seizure of the provinces was an act of high-handed 
violence, and their retention has become a scandal to the British name, which the 
nation must remove, since the Indian bureaucracy never will. 

Statesman (London), October 1, 1880. — The exigencies of space do not i)er- 
rnit us this montli to do full justice to the persecution of the most eminent of Indian 
statesmen, the Nawab Salar Jung. We have not, ft)r example, a.s yet touched 
upon that singular e[>i8ode the expuLsion from Hyderabad in 1877 of the Minis- 
ter’s Private Secretary, Mr. 01i[)hant. We arc anxious to explain that we have 
not taken up this deplorable case merely with a view to revive the Nizam’s claim 
to the restoration of his Berar |)rovincc8, but with the more urgent object of 
calling public attention to the retrogressive and deteriorating influence over the 
administration of the Nizam’s dominions that is now exercised by means of British 
domimition, applied with the sole object of suppressing that claim, which cannot 
be justly refused, and cannot he truthfully disputed. 

Statesman (Londoji), OcloherX^ 1880 . — liestitutum of Berar. TI. — The Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung. — On a previous occasion’-^ I (sxplained how, in 18.53, by dint of 
“objurgations and threats” of milifary coercion, some of the richest provinces of 
the Nizam’s dominions were assigned to British management, in pledge for a debt 
which, by official admission, (he Nizam did not owe, and on the plea of treaty 
obligations which were acknowledged in secret conclave md to exist. 1 explainerl 
also that, according to Ool(tnel Low, the British PleJiipotentiary, “ the whole 
negotiation,” though hacked by the most alarming menaces, would have failed 
unless he had consented to the exclusion from the Treaty of 18.33 of every word 
involving or iTnplying “permanence” in the territorial assignment. “Fearing 
that the whole negotiation might fail,” Colonel Ijow “ announced formally that, 
if His lligliness wished it, the districts miglit he made over merely for a time, 
to maintain the Contingent as long as he might require it.”f 

The same terms and conditions were claimed and <‘oneeded iu tlie correspon- 
dence regarding the Treaty of 1800. No eircumstanee up to that year harl in tlie 
least degree modified tlie position of protest and remonstrance which the Nizam 
Nasir-ood-Dowla took up against the sequestration of 18.5.3, and wliich was kept 
up by his son, Afzul-ood-I)owla, who succeeded in 1857. The Viceroy in Council had 
before him a series of appeals for restitution when the uegoliatictns were set on foot 
for the treaty of 1800, under which two districts were restored to the Nizam’s 
administration, wliilo certain ces.sions and indemnities were gained for the Govern- 
ment of India. Notwithstanding continued im[)ortunity and pressure, no phrase or 
form indicating “ permanence” found its way into the new treaty. To remove the 
last misgivings of the Nizam, the Government of India again declared “ the aliena- 
tion of this portion of the dominions of His Highness to bo temporary only,” so 
that it “ will still form an integral part of the Nizam’s dominions, .tiuI will bo 
re.stored to His llighncs.s entire whenever it shall seem fit to the two Govcniiuents 
to termin.al (5 the engagement under wdiicdi the Contingent is maintaincd.”|: 

* ^'Restitution of the Berar Provinces,’* Statesman^ No. 2, July 1880, 162 to 185. 
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The continuous appeal of two Ruccessivo Nizams was thus j»ai l;ially met hy the 
restitution of two districts in 1860, with a renewal of the original understanding 
that the assignment of tlie Bcrar provinces, still left “ in trust,” was temporary and 
terminable. 

I'he aim and end of the Treaty of 1860 was partly, asdecdarcd in tlie preamble, 
to “ mark the liigh esteem in which His Highness tlie Nizam is held by Her Majesty 
the Queen, in recognition of the services rendered by His Highness perstiiially, and 
by the Government of Hyderabad, during the revolt of 1857-8, and |.)artly to afford 
reparation and obtain indemnity for the defective observance of the Treaty of 1853 
by the stronger party, the British Government. Here are some ollicial admissions 
on tlie subject. “The provisions of the Treaty of 1853,” says Mr. Aitebison, 
Under-Secretary in the Indian Foreign OAice, “ which required the submission of 
annual accounts of the Assigned Districts to the Nizam, were productive of much 
inconvenience and embarrassing discussions.” j" 

Under Article 8 of the d'reaty of 1853, the British llesident was bound to 
“ reniler true and faithful accounts to the Nizam every year of the receipts and 
disbursements, and to make over the surplus revenue to His Highness.” No snr- 
j)lus revenue rv'as paid, and no accounts were rendered lor seven 3'ears — hence the 
“emliarrassing discussions.” “ By the Treaty,” wrote the \Hccroy in Council on 
the 7th of July l.s60, “we are bound to render tliese accounts every year, and it 
is not creditable that this should not have been done.’’| Under the Government of 
Lord Ijawrence, in a despatch dated 13th February 1867, “ the omission to 
furnish annual accounts” was “ confessed to have been a dereliction from the letter 


of Article 8 of the Treaty of 1853. 

The cause of iio surplus revenue being paid, though veiled Viy the absence of 
accounts, was well known to the Nizam, and fully ailmitted by the British llesident. 
It arose, in (be words of the latter, from “ the e.Ktravaganco of our management,” 
eontiary to verbal assurances during the negotiation of (be 'I'reaty, the written 
jirovisions of wliiidi were actually broken by the annual accounts being witblield. 
“ 'I'liere is no doubt,” wrote the llesident, Colonel Davidson, on the (iih of July 
1851), “ that General Low allowed the former Minister, Snraj-ool-.Moolk, and the 
present one, Salar Jung, to sujipose that our management would cost aliont two 
annas in the riqiee, or about 1:^.^ })er cent, on the revenue;” “ and 1 distinctly 
remoinher,” he continues, “its heing made use of as an argument (0 induce com- 
pliance in signing the Treaty b\' General Low.”|| After mncli discussion at Hydera- 
liad and much correspondence witli tlie llesident, the equity of the. (‘a.se advanced 
by the Nizam’s Ministi'r was in substance acknowh'dged. The Viceroy in Council, 
in a despatch dated 7th July 1860, talsing into consideration “ the e.\|)ectation of 
the Nizam, when the 'ri eaty was signed, that the exjicnse of managing tlie districts 
would not cxceexl two annas in the rupee, or 12 !^ per cent.,” and also “ the circum- 
stances under which, and the objects for which, the Treaty was made,” declared 
himself “ not disposed to charge the Nizam, for administering a cuiinli y whicli really 
belongs to him, more than he would himself have incurred, and more |>roportionally 
than be incurs in the rest of bis dominions.” 'J'be Government of Imlia 


therefore agreed “ to admit the excess. civil ex|)eiiditiiie “of past yiairs as a set-olf 
against tlie Nizam’s debt of fifty lakli-s of IHderabad rupees. ”^f “ 'I'his ilebt, 

however,” it must be remembered, in the subsequent words offfolonel Davidson, 
the llesident, “ the present Nizam” (1862) “and bis father equal]}' refused to 
acknowledge. They brought counter-claims against the British Government, 
which, they justly complained, had been neither recognized nor refuted.. It is not to 


* “ IIyiier.al)iid Adniiiiistration Report” for 1801-2, paragraph I. ft. 

t “ Collection of Treaties,” Calcultti, l8G t (Loudon ; Longmans and Co.), vol.V., p. 10. Mr. 
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be wondered at,” continues the Resident, “ that His Highness the Nizam fails to 
regard the remission as a spontaneous and unequivocal gift,”* * * § 

It is not, consequently, to be wondered at that the imperfect restitution of 1860, 
accompanied as it was by valuable concessions to the British Government, was not 
regarded by the Nizam as a satisfactory or final settlement. The negotiations of 
1860 had been opened, in the words of the letter from the Resident to the Nawab 
Salar Jung, “ in consequence of your having repeatedly requested, on the part of 
His Highness the Nizam, that I would submit to the Governor-General that the 
whole of the Assigned Districts should be restored to His Highness.”f Tliat re(|uost 
was from time to time renewed, as occasion offered, after tlie conclusion of the 
Treaty of 1860, until in 1866, in a letter from tlie Minister dated the 27lh of 
October, when tiie Government of India was lient on tlie annexation of Myson;, the 
Nizam offered to give up his reversionary right to share in the lapse of that State, 
with some minor claims, in return for the restoration of the Assigned Districts. 
This offer was rejected by the Governor-General in Council “ with Gensure."X Tlie 
Nawab Salar Jung was personally rebuked, in a despatcli dated the 18th of February 
1867, for what was called his “ erroneous statement!’ — really one of perfect 
accuracy — “ that the anticipated lapse of the Mysore State arises only and 
exclusively from the want of an heir, or (he refusal of the British Government 
to permit the Rajah to adopt one. Sir Salar Jung,” says the Governor- 
General in Council, “ takes too much upon himself when he attempts 
to instruct the Government of India in the interpretation of treaties to 
which the Hyderabad Durbar is not a party.” § The intended rebuke was equally 
unmannerly and unfair. Sir Salar Jung did not “ take too much upon himself lie 
took nothing upon himself ; he represented the Nizam’s Government, and spoke in 
the name of his Sovereign. Sir Salar Jung’s letter was, moreover, pronounced to be 
“ unworthy alike of his princely master’s dignity, and of his own reputation for enlight- 
ened statesmanship,” to be pervaded by “a spirit of extravagant assertion,” and to 
leave the Governor-General in Council “ no alternative but to require that the 
future cominunications of the Hyderabad Durbar shall be framed in a tone more 
serious and circumspect.” (| 

The style of this ineffectual scolding is, it will be observed, rather departmental 
than diplomatic. The words are more suitable I'or a refractory subordinate than for 
the duly authorized Minister of an allied and protected State. It is a standing 
device of Anglo-Indian ” Political Agency” to evade the merits of a trouhlesome 
appeal by a personal challenge, to meet importunity by intimidation. But in this 
instanee the extreme irritation i.x intelligil)le, ami was imque.stionably genuine. The 
Nawab Salar Jung, quite imcoiisciously, had touched tlie very heart of the matter. 
His real offence was not that he had presumed to interpret the Subsidiary 'rreaty 
between the East India Company and the Rajah of Mysore, “ to which the Nizam 
was not a party,” but that in a solitary allusion to that treaty he bad impugned the 
main argument by which the Calcutta Secretariat was attempting to justily tlie 
annexation of Mysore. The authorities at Calcutta were arguing that hy that 
inisgovernment of liis territories whieli led to their sequestration tlie Rajah had 
“infringed,” or failetl to fullil, the “ eoiulitions” of Ids treaty. They were arguing 
also that the Rajah’s rights were “ personal,” not “ heritable. ”^f 

Both the.se positions were mo.st innocently assailed, at a mornentons crisis of 
the controversy, by the Nawab Salar Jung. In his desfiatch of the 27tlt of October 
1866, he stateil, qiute correctly, that the British Government had resolved “ to 
annex the Mysore territory on the death of the aged Rajah.”** He could not 
have anticipated that this resolution of .Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet would 

* AitministnUioti Itcport, of the “ Ilydcrabiid Assigned Districts for 18f> I- 62” (despatch No. 26 
drttrd 2f)th dune 18d2), pnra^jraph 150. 
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be reversed by that of Lord Derby, wliich liad jvist succeeded to power. He 
coi|ld not have known that his despatch would come up for oou.sidcratiori 
just as the fate of Mysore was trembling in the balanci?. “ Soon after 
Lord Cranborue*' (now Marquis of Salisbury) “ took office, he wrote a des- 
patch in the Secret Department ordering that on the death of the Maharajah no 
stops should be taken toward.s the annexation of Mysore witliout (rominunieation 
with the Home Government." * Then commenced tlie last struggle for annexation, 
and the interference of the Nizam was peculiarly inopportune. It might just turn 
the scale. Salar Jung must be silenced or put down. Not being a Deputy Col- 
lector, or an Assistant Commissioner, he was not to be so easily silenced or put down ; 


but even if the appeal of 1867 had not been dismissed “ with censure ’ its l)asis and 
the offered consideration had alike disappeared when the project ol'atuiexing Mysore 
was finally renounced by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

The two successive Nizams with whom the Treaties of 1853 and 1860 were 


concluded never ceased to maintain a position of dissent and remonstrance against 
the sequestration of their provinces, which they looked iqion as a heavy loss and 
bitter humiliation unjustly' forced upon them by thieats of military coercion. 
The hope of complete restitution formed the guiding principle of their policy, 
and each of them, to his latest breath, made it a subject of reproach against the 
Nawab Salar Jui»g that his uncle had lost the Berars, and tliat he had not sufficient 
zeal or ability to regain them. 

The Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowlah died, somewliat suddenly, on the 26th of Febru- 
ary 1861), and was succeeded by' his infant son, the present Ni/,;un. It was at once 
arranged, with the approval of the Government oi India, — the Minister, the llesi- 
dent, and the chief nobles of Hyderabad concurring almost by acclamation — that 
while Salar Jung should remain at the hea«l of the administration tin; Nawab 
Shums-ool-Oomra .should be associated with liira as Co-Regent to represent the 
Ilyderaliad State and to have charge of the Sovereign’s person. It was admitted 
by the Viccu'oy in Council that the absolute independence in all its internal affairs 
secured to the State of Hyderabad by treaty had suffered no <liininution in conse- 
quence of the Prince being a minor. This was officially notified in the despatch 
from the Government of India, No. 31)4a, dated the 22nd of March 1861), Avritteu 
on the occasion of His Highness’s accession, in which this pas.sage occurs : “It is 


not the wish of His Excellency that the representative of tlnj British Government 
should, for the future, pos.sess more direct control over the internal affairs of the 
tStato than has lately been exercised.’’ Furthermore, the. Governor-General ex- 
presses himself anxious “ to maintain the independence of the administration,” and 
intimates his “ great satisfaction that the future administration of affairs will be 
placed entirely in the hands of Sir 8alar Jung and of tlic Ameer-i-Kabeer,’’ and 
lii.s desire that “care should be taken that no interference should be exercised on 


the part of any person whatever with the power of the two noblemen who are the 
chiefs of the administration." It wa.s, in short, completely recognized by the 
British Government as consonant with the existing treaties, and w'ith the usages of 
all States, that the Regents were to have the fullest powers in every way to act for 
their youthful Sovereign. 

Tlie Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra, more usually designated by his higher title of 
Aineer-i-Kabeer, or “ the Great Lord,” was umpicstionably the chi(;f of all the 
Hyderabad noble.s, the head of a liimily closely connected with that ol the Nizam 
by many interu)arriages. As hereditary (jomniander of the i’agah, or household 
troops, he held a large jmjJiir on military tenure, besides a considerable estate 
for the maintenance of his personal dignity. He was not partimdarly enamoured 
of the reforms that had signalized the whole course of the Nawab Salar Jung’s 
administration. He stood on the old ways, and w'as naturall}' inclined to sympathize 
with the Munsuhdars, or chieftains, w'hose military fiefs and hereditary jurisdic- 
tion were being gradually resumed and reduced, as occasion offered, under the 
Minister’s process of judicial reform, administrative uniformity, and universal sub- 
jection to the law. Still, he was an honest, well-meaning man, open to conviction, 
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and hy no means inclined to perverse and vexatious opposition. An understand- 
ing, more or less definite, was established between the Regent# that executive 
details were to be left, as before, in the bauds of the. Nawab Salar Jung, who 
would consult his colleague in sucli matters of weight as had hitherto been sub- 
mitted for the sanction or confirmation of the Nizam, and in all affairs affecting the 
relations of Hyderabad with the Imperial Government of India. 

On one matter of great moment the Regents were completely of one accord. 
They considered it a sacred duty not to relax during the Nizam’s minority those 
eflbrts to restore the territorial integrity of the State, to which His Highness’s father 
and grandfather had attached supreme importance, and which had formed the sub- 
ject of their latest injunctions. The history of that “ costly incubus” the Contin- 
gent was always before their eyes to prove tjjat when once the screw had been 
put on it became ri vetted and rusted into its place simply by being left alone. 
The Nizam, in the person of a corrupt Minister, had acquiesced in the Contingent 
until his finances were brought to ruin ; and in 1853 that ruin was made the ex- 
cuse for seizing the Berars. The claim for re.stitutiou had never been relinquished 
or closed in the two preceding reigns, and they must not allow a long interval of 
acquiescence during the Nizam’s minority to give scope for a pretext by which the 
seizure might be made permanent. 

In a letter dated the Iffth of September 1872, in which, after many verbal and 
informal communications, the case was once more submitted by the Regents for the 
consideration of tiie Viceroy, the Nawab Salar Jung observed to the Resident, 
Colonel Lumsden, — “ The assignment of the districts, effected during the last liour.s 
of my uncle’s life, has left a reproach on my family in the eyes of both the Sovereign 
aiid the pcMiple of this country. The late Nizam,” he continued, “often urged me 
to strairj every nerve to have the districts restored, and I told him I would do my 
best tt) have the stigma removed from our family. When 1 made an aimlication 
with this object, some time ago, in connection with the expected lapse of Alysorc at 
that time, and failed, His Highness observed to me that the reproach on my family 
had not been removed.” 

E’ully aware of the great value attached by the Government of India to the 
Contingent, that “ inexponsioe addition to our strength,” the illicit nature of which 
was disguised by the coercive Treaties of 1853 and IHtJO, the proposal of the 
Regents in 1872 was based on the maintenance of that force, and limited to the 
substitution for the territorial assignment of the Berars of a security in cash, to be 
deposited with the Britisli Government. Just a year had expired, when the reply 
came in a letter. No. 2271 P., dated Simla, 24th of September 1873, from the 
Secretary to the Government of India to the Resident at Hyderabad, briefly declin- 
ing the proposal, because the Governor-General in Council could not “ admit that 
the maintenance” of the Treaties of 1853 and 1860 “ depends, as the Ministers 
appear to contend, upon the pleasure of the Nizam,” and “ because the provision of 
a territorial guai’antee was one of the fundamental principles of both Treaties,” 

The Regent.s, not satisfied with the treatment their civrefully mitigated appeal 
had received, a<ldressed the Government of India again in a letter to the Resident 
dated the 24th of November 1873, the purport of which was that while it, was 
their “ desire to make every effort in their power to meet the wishes of the British 
Government,” they considered their pro|K)sed cash deposit for securing the pay 
of the Contingent to be a most liberal offer, tlie Nizam’s Government being under 
no obligation to maintain the Contimjmt at all, but only bound, under an extorted 
Treaty, to pay the British Government for maintaining it. This distinction they 
held to be of very great consequence. Lord Dalhousie, they said, intending to 
get a permanent cession of territory, originally suggested that such an obligation 
should be pressed on the Nizam, as appears from the wording of the draft article 
of the Treaty in his Minute of 30th March 1853 : “ His Highness the Nawab 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, &c,, &c., agrees for himself, his heirs and successors, to maintain 
an auxiliary force.”* But tfts wording was never proposed to the Nizam, because 
at every step of the discussion it was clear that no coercion would make him agree 
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to it. All notion of the Nizam binding “ himself, his heirs and successors,” to 
maintain the Contingent, was excluded by his inflexible refusal to give more than 
a temporary assignment of territory for its support. They did not at all deny 
that the Nizam was bound by the Treaties of: 1853 and 1860; they did not deny 
that the consent of the British Government was necessary for their modification ; 
but they argued that their request for such a modification as included the restitu* 
tion of the Berar provinces ought, in justice, to meet with compliance, by virtue 
of the fundamental principles of the Treaties themselves, and of the conditions 
under which they were framed. 

In June 1874 the copy of a despatch from the Secretary of State, Lord 
Salisbury, dated London, 19th March 1874, was given to the Regents, confirming 
the refusal of the Government of India to entertain their proposal of 1872, but 
written without knowledge of their last letter of 24th November 1873, which, 
although transmitted seven months previously, had as yet extracted no sign from 
Calcutta. The Secretary of State, following the. example of the Viceroy, left the 
real merits of the appeal unnoticed, rejected “ the unsound assumption that the 
duration of the territorial assignment wholly depends on the pleasure of the 
Nizam,” and declared that “a territorial guarantee Avas the main object of the 
Treaties of 1853 and 1860,” and was “ an object equally paramount at the present 
day.” No attention, in short, was given either in London or Calcutta to the dis- 
tinct claims to restoration preferred by the Nizam’s Government, The Regents 
maintained that their case must by no m<;iin.s be considered as hinging upon the 
accej)tability of the security in cash which they offered instead of the territorial 
guarantee. An their letter of the 24th of November 1873, still before the Viceroy 
and notj^et in tlic hands of the Secretary of State, closed, like that of 1872, with 
a proposal for furnishing funds for paying the Contingent, they deemed it incurn- 
l»ent on them to submit a s\ipplementary letter asserting the full claims of the 
Hyderabad State to Ihc restoration of its province.s, irrespective altogether of the 
provision for the Contingent. In this letter, dated (3th July 1874, utul extending 
to 124 paragraphs, they argued truthfully, though with every deference and 
courtesy, that the Treaty of 1853 was the coercive climax of a long course of unjust 
exaction. Tlie territorial assigmnont under that 'I'reaty \va.s extorted by ctanpul- 
sion, on grounds and pretexts of acknowledged inaccuracy’. 'I’hey reiterated the 
recorded fact tliat at the crisis of the discu.ssion in 185.5 tlic British I’ienipotentiary, 
Colonel Low, e.xi)ressly invoking tlie authority of his Government, “ announced 
formally that, if His Highne.ss wi.shed it, the di-stricts might be made over 
jnerely for a time, to maintain the (Contingent as long as be might require it.”* 
(.)n this busi.s only, even under threats of the military occupation of his capital, 
was the territorial assignment etjneeded by the Nizam. 

The Regents emphatically declarer! that the Hyderabad Contingrmt was not 
required for the defence of the Nizam's dominions, (lllicial documents, which they 
cited, ijroved that this I'orce had never been anything but a relief to tlie British 
Government in performing services already [iledged and subsidized. The 
Administnation Refiorts of the Resident certified that ‘‘it had not fired <a shot except 
on its own p.arade grounds” since it aided the British Government in the .suppres.siou 
of the Mutinies, 

“ Nevertheless,” they .said, ‘‘ in the belief that the continued niainteiianco ot 
this force would ho an object agreeable to the Britisli Government, we have liither- 
to coupled our claims to the restoration of tiie provinces with a suggestion for a 
separate provision of some kind for its pay.” They referred to the sjiccific propo- 
sal made in their letter of the 24th of Novemlier 1873, and still declared “ the 
cordial desire of the” (Hyderabad) ‘‘State io oiler the most liberal terms within its 
power.” But they continued, if we cannot succeed in getting such a proposal 
received with favour, there will remain nothing for this State except to fall back on tbe 
letter of the British Government’s pleilge given throiigli (.'oloiicl Low, which forms 
the very basis ori which the Treaty of 1853 was negotiated, viz., that ihc 
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a^sHig-niTient celses whenever tins State ceases to require the Contingent Force. We 
would in such mi event he necessitated to embrace the vsiuglc alternative ofdisband- 
inent thus left Mvailal>le.^'"^ 

In conclusion/’' they said, ‘Sve trust that by the full explanations that we 
have now submitted the reason will have become apparent wherefore we have 
always viewed, and now beseech llis iiordsliip in Council to view, tlur Treaty of 
1853 as occupying a very different footing from the other treaties in force between 
the two Governinejits, and the assignmeiit under it as simply a concession exacted 
from this State, of such a nature as could only last till such time as, ll»e true nature 
of the case becoming jccognized, the assignment would be gladly and spontaneously 
revoked by the sense of justice of the British Government.’’^* 

The case fru* the restitution of tlie Berars as preferred l)y the Tsizam’s Govern- 
ment being siinj)]y unanswerable, the inagnanirnons plan adopted by the stronger 
party was to persist in leaving it unanswered, to treat it as an irregular and un- 
autJiorized proceeding, and to try to intimidate the weaker party. We bavc‘ already 
remarked on the very strong language applied to the Nawab 8alar dung personally 
ill 1807, Viecause, in sini|)le obedience to bis duty as Minister to tlu‘ reigning Nizam, 
lie bad tried to make the threatened annexation of Mysore eonducivo to tin* objeet 
of regaining the Jierars. He was t dd that he “ took much u]>ou bimself,” be- 
cause, in truth, his argument was too much for the Calcutta ^Secretariat. His 
despatch was pronoune(Ml to be imwortby of his princely master's dignity, and ot 
his own reputation,” and its ‘‘tone” was condeiniied as not sufficiently “serious 
and (‘irciimspect.”;|, Tii words more }neasure<i, the llesident, Mr. C. B. Saunders, 
in a letter dated the 9(h of Marcli 1874, made the same supercilious ohjection t(» 
“the toiH'” of the apfH^al made l>y the Regents, complaining that it was “novel 
and unusual, and |)orlia[)s hardly consistent with the relative position occu}ii<‘d Iw 
the Ministers of Ilis Itighuess the youthful Kizam and the Representative of Her 
Majesty the Queen in India.” Unless it was iniende<l to forbid the weaker party 
to employ argument at all, tliose strictuie.s were entindy mniieaning. Nothing 
couhi have been more serious, nothing more (drcurnspect, than ilic stylo to wliich 
tlie Nizam’s Ministers adliered in preferring their appi.'al. The true and sole offence 
of “ tone” and tenor in their desf)atches was that tliey were niiausweralile. Tlie 
sternest remonstrances and the stitVest reasoning on tlie side of the Nizam wen^ 
now publicly recorded in (piotations from British authoriti(‘s. The most (Mmchisive 
admissions now lay revealed in the Minutes of Council and of the (Jourt of Directors. 
The whole of the Nizam’s case was in fact, now ju’esented in English oflicial state- 
ments, All these must be answered before a rejoinder (*onld be given to the Nawab 
Salar Jung. The Calcutta Foreign Office could no longer contend that the Nizam 
had been in debt in 1853, after the denial by Colonel Davidson, the Resident, of 
there having been any debt at all, and after Lord Canning’s tardy reliuquisli merit 
of the usurped Excise revenues of Secunderabad and Jaulnah. Aihir the deliberate 
and im|)artiai statements of General Caiiltield, Major Moore, Colonel Sykes, and 
Sir Frederick Currie, it was no longer possible to deny that the Contingent was a 
costly and oppressive incubus, imposed on the Nizam for the benefit of the British 
Government. § Unquestionably the Co-Regents felt their strength. Our own 
Blue-books proved that even in 1853 tlie lialance was against the East India (Join- 
pany, and reparation due to the Nizam. In the light of sulrseqnont disclosures and 
admissions — to say nothing of subsequent services — rcqiaratiou was far more 
clearly due. 

In tills provoking situation, the plan adopted by the Resident at Hydera- 
bad — of course in private communication with Calcutta — was that of refus- 
ing to receive for transmission to the Government of India the despatches 
from thf^ Regents on tlie subject of tlie Berars that had been written after 
the reception of tlie letter from the Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, dated 

* I’aragniph li:; of lot ter diitod Otli July 1S74 from the Co- Regents of Hyderabad to the British 
Besident. 
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the 19tli of March 1874/- By that letter, so the Resident declared, “ ^ discussion” 
— on which the stronger party had carefully avoided entering — was “ finally closed.” 
Tliere had been really no discussion at all. It was very hard, the Regents urged 
on the Resident, in a letter dated 29th September 1874, that this process of 
suppression should be applied to tliera, when “ you know that the claims put for- 
ward have not yet been answered at all on their merits, or even discussed, by the 
British Governnicut, the chief of them not having, in fact, been perused by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State.” 

At this crisis — for the date can be fixed very nearly with certainty — the nega- 
tive method of declining to answer, and refusing to forward letters, was coupled 
by the Resident, Mr. 0. B. Saunders, — not, we may be sure, Avithout a confidential 
hint from head-quarters, — with a positive plan for checking the Regents by encourag- 
ing local oppo.sition. It was no ea.sy matter— it was, indeed, impo8.sible — to find 
an honourable opponent for the Nawab Salar Jung. “We cannot suppose,” the 
Regents wrote on the 29th of September 1874, when the Resident’s {dan of 
attack had been unfolded, “ that any loyal subject of this State if as fully cognizant 
of the strength and justice of the claim as we are, and acting under the like 
responsibilities, could deem it consistent with the duties he owes to His Highness 
to advise that the claim should be foregone.” But as no loyal or honourable 
opponent for the Nawab Salar Jung could be found in Hyderabad' it was nece.ssary 
to secure for the purirose one that was disloyal and dishonourable. Such a person 
was found in the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. 

Before going more fully into {)articular.s, let it bo clearly promised that this is 
no jiiece of loose invective or partizan abuse. The Avords come very close to a 
brief i)araphrase of an ofticial report from the Residency at HyderaVvad. In 1801 
the NaAvab Wikar-ool-Oomra was detected, described, and denounced by the British 
authorities as a disloyal and dishonourable person, the chief contriver and agent in a 
fraudulent and corrupt conspiracy, Avhereof the Nawab Salar Jimg was to have 
been the principal vi(;tim, and the Nizam the {Arincipal dupe. The secondary 
victim — Avlio would merely have been slandered behind his back, probably 
without its ever cojiiing to his knoAvledge — was to have been the Britisli Resident. 
The British Government, also, would have been grossly deceived, and in the {jerson 
of its re[)re.sentative, the Resident, insulted and maligned. 

The Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra Avas the younger brother of the Oo-Rcgcnt, 
the Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra, Amecr-i-Kabeer. During the lifetime of his father 
— the first of the family who Itorc the title of Ameer-i-Kabecr — lie Avas usually 
called Ikhtidar-ool-Moolk, under which designation he appears several times in the 
Blue-book as being {uesent Avhen the Resident, Colonel Loav, was conferring Avith 
the Nizam regarding the Treaty ol 1853. In one {ilace Colonel Loav s{)('aks of 
him as “ Ikhtiilar-ool-Moolk, the youngest son, Avho is believed to be ambitious of 
being the Prime Minister.”'^ On another occasion he is mentioned as “ Ikhtidar- 
ool-Moolk, Shums-ool-Oomra’s youngest son, Avho is the keeper of the Nizam’s 
great seal.”j' He Avas married to one of the Nizam’s daughters, anti was very 
wealthy, He thus {tossessed two great qualifications as an opponent to the Nawab 
Balar Jung — liigh rank and access to the jtalace. His rank was higher than that 
of the Minister, who, although belonging to a noltle and ancient family, Jicld his 
})Osition at Court and in the State chiefly by vij tiie of his office. Wikar-ool-Oomra 
had other qualifications that fitted him for the sinister pur{)ose of our Foreign Office 
— his notorious enmity to Salar Jung, his restle.ss ambition, and hi.s personal disgrace. 
In 1874, tliough he had been leniently treated by the British Government, and 
generously by the Minister, he was still under a cloud ; and the Briti.sh Resident 
might have been considered to be the very last person who Avas likely to take any 
step to recall him to public life. 

For several generations there had been something like a competition for 
political power and influence at Hyderabad between the orthodox house of Shums- 
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ool-Ootnra andl the distinguished family at the head of the Shiah sectaries, now re- 
presented by the Nawab Salar Jung. A very fair understanding for all public 
objects had, however, been established and maintained for more than twenty years 
by the father and brother of Wikar-ool-Oomra, himself quite irreconcilable. The 
Residency diaries contain many references to his per.sonal ambition and {)retensions, 
and to intrigues and cabals at Court, traceable more or less to his disappointed 
rivalry. 

On the 15th of March 1859, as Colonel David.son, tlte Resident, was leaving 
the Nizam’s durbar arm-in-arm with the Nawab Salar Jung, a Rohilla, named 
Jehangeer Khan, discharged a carbine loaded with slugs at one of them — fortunately 
without effect on either the one or the other, though one of the Minister’s retinue 
was wounded — and then rushed forward with a drawn sword. Captain (now Colonel) 
Hastings Fraser, one of the Resident’s Assistants, drew his swmrd and threw himself 
in front of Colonel Davidson, but the assassin was almost immediately cut down by 
the Nizam’s guards. As he was killed on the spot his secret perished with him. 
All that was known about him was that he was a retainer of the Nawab Wikar- 
ool-Oomra. In this case, nothing more can be said than was expressed by the 
\iceroy, Lord Canning, in the message of serious admonition wliich he conveyed to 
tlm Nizam in a letter to the Resident dated the 2nd of April 1859, No. 1511: 
“ The criminal is beyond the reach of justice. It may be that he was a single 
fanatic, without instigators or accomplices.” It may be so. 

The reforming measures of the Nawab Salar Jung have never been popular 
either with the Prince or with the nobles of Hyderabad, however much their bene- 
fits may have been appreciated by the trading and agricultural classes, llis great 
su{)port and stay during the most active and useful period of his administration 
was undoubtedly the belief at Court, and throughout the city of Hyderabad, that 
he liad tlie confidence and good-will of the British Covernment and its local repre- 
sentative. To shake or destroy that belief was the first indis])ensable step towards 
displacing the Minister. In May 1801 tlie Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla requested that 
the Resident would pay him a visit, and at the interview expressed his intention of 
removing Salar Jung Irom office. The Resident was astonished at this intimation, 
but the Nizain’s astonishment at finding the Resident apparently quite unprepared 
to acquiesce in the proposed change was unfeigned and undisguised. Almost as 
it he imagined that Colonel Davidson was dissembling his real wislies, in order 
that he might not seem too eager in seizing a proffered op|)ortunity, the Nizam turned 
to the officers in attendance on the Resident, and requested them to bear witness to 
his decided intention of dismissing Salar Jung. Colonel Davidson, still jnuch sur- 
prised, and as much in the dark as the Nizam, positively refused to carry on 
business witli any other Minister but Salar Jung until he had rej)ortod the circum- 
staiices to his own Government and was in full possession of its views on the 
.subject. Both verbally and in writing, after his return to the Residency, Colonel 
Davidson exhorted His Highness to reconsider the question very seriously, and 
to exf)laiii more clearly the grounds on which he was proceeding. 

On perusing the official note from the Resident the Nizam became so much 
alarmed that he at once entered on a p.artial explanation of the circumstances under 
which lie had been led to ])ropose the Nawab Salar Jung’s dismissal, stating that he 
was uuderthe impre.ssiou that the Resident himself was anxious to nominate another 
persoti to the office — a member of the family of the Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra. 
Ill the mean time Colonel Dayidson had forwarded an account of the interview to 
the Viceroy, and on the arrival of His Excellency’s expression of surprise and regret 
at the aunouucemeut the Nizam was so annoyed aud irritated at the utter failure 
ot a inoveraent which ho had been told would be instantly successful that ho 
bcc.ame still raore communicative, and insisted on steps being taken to facilitate an 
inquiry. An investigation followed, which proved, beyond all doubt and question, 
that thL' Nizam had been misled by a base conspiracy concocted and conducted by 
the Nawab W ikar-ool-Oomra. Assisted by an accomplice, who was held almost 
equally in favour by the Nizam and the Resident, Yakoob Ali Khan, the jaghirdar 
oi I ickapilly, the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra persuaded the Nizam, to whom as a 
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near relative he had constant access, that the Resident, like others, had his j)rice, 
and that if that were handed over witJi due and decent form the Nizam could have 
his own way entirely as to the choice of a Minister. To give full satisfaction to 
the Nizam, and to save the Resident’s dignity, the actual recipient was to be 
Mrs. Davidson, who would in person convey to His Highness the desired assurance that 
neither the Resident nor the Viceroy wmuld give any support or countenance to 
Salar Jung if His Highness desired his removal. The next scene of the drama con- 
sisted in the private introduction of a lady calling herself Mrs. Davidson, wife of the 
Resident, into the Nizam’s |)resence at the palace, where she gave, the requisite 
pledge that Colonel Davidson would put no obstacle in the way of Salar Jung’s 
dismissal, and whence the lady departed with a handsome parcel of gold molmrs in 
her carriage. Rut in the subsequent investigation it appeared that the supposed 
Mrs. Davidsoir was the wife of an apothecary, dressed up and tutored for the 
occasion, who soon afterward.s disappeared from Ilyderabad, not, however, without 
having been identified and examined. 

The immediate result to the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra of having been detected 
as the prime mover in this disgraceful conspiracy is briefly described in the Admi- 
nistration Report for l(SG9-7t) by Mr. C. R. Saunders, O.R., then Resident at 
Hyderabad. He says that the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, brother of the 
Ameer-i-Kabcer, “ having been pronounced guilty, some eight years ago, 
of lending himself to an intrigue the object of which, it was believed, was to 
procure for him.self the office of Minister, had been prohibited, under tlie orders of 
the Supreme Government, from appearing on any public occasion, tlie Nizam’s own 
durbar not excepted, when the British representative was present. This sentence 
amounted to one of com|)lete political extinction.” 

But everything will come, it is said, to him who can wait. Wikar-ool- 
Oomra waited. The first measure for his relief from “ complete political 
extinction,” accorded, of necessity, l)y no hands but those of the British Resident, 
seems to have been oj)en to little or no exception. At the installation of 
the present Nizam in succession to his father the Nizam Afzul-ood-Dowla, 
early in 1809, the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was allowed to occupy his former 
])lace in the durbar. This was, it may be admitted, a politic and considerate 
step, if it had stopped there. It might have been a suliject of re)>roach against the 
Nawab Salar Jung, as an affair of evil omen, if fhe person second in rank after the 
Sovereign, and allied to luni by blood, liad been forliidden to pay his homage 
at the commencement of a new reign. At the instanec of the Minister himself, the 
Resident consented that tho Nawab Wikar-ool-Oornra, having suffered an eight 
years’ exclusion, should be restored to his ordinary privileges, and his former offenees 
covered with charitable oblivion. “ Rut still,” adds Mr. Saunders, the Resident, in his 
remarks on this act of grace, “he was not oHicially connected xvitli the Government.” 

Wikar-ool-Ooima waited five years longer, and then at last he was wanted. It 
struck Mr. Saunders that this was the very man to be put forward as a eounterpoisc 
to the Co-Regents, when they could neither be answered nor silenced in theii- 
appeal for tlie restitution of the Berars. About a mouth after the Regents hml 
submitted their comprehensive despatch of the Otli of July 1874 the Resident 
addressed a note to the Nawab Salar Jung inviting liiin and the principal nobles 
to breakfast on the 2ist of August 1874, to take leave of them, according to 
custom, on going for a visit during the hot sea.son to the Resident’s country houso 
at Bolaruin. Not a hint was given that this was to bo anything more than an 
ordinary entertainment, or that any business would be transacted or discussed. 
After the breakfast, however, the Resubmt addre.sscd the nobles of Hyderabad on 
the subject of the error of judgment committed by the Regents in asking for the 
Berar districts after it had been linally” declared by Her Majesty’s Government 
that “ the application could not be favourably considered.” A special allusion was 
made to tho Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra as one of a “ noble family which bad always 
evinced .so great a desire to maintain the most friendly relations between the Briti.sh 
Government and that of His Highness the Nizam.’’ This w^as putting tho best 
construction certainly on the little affair of 1801. The object of this compllmoutary 
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allusion was rather too obvious, and a somewhat ostentatious and quite unusual visit 
paid to the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra by the Resident at this time was equally 
undignified and ineffective. The address to the Ameers fell perfectly flat, and pro- 
duced no result whatever, because, as the Regents pointed out on the evening of the 
same day to the Resident, “ those present could not fail to notice that the claims 
were neither declared by you to be invalid, nor any reason given why, if valid, they 
should be foregone.” No loyal or honourable subject of the Nizam could be expect- 
ed to exercise any influence he inight possess to assist in the suppression of these 
claims ; and even the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, though singularly qualified, and parti- 
cularly well disposed also, to take up a position of antagonism to the Nawab Salar 
Jung, was quite powerless and devoid of authority so long as his elder brother, the 
Amecr-i-Kabecr, was there as the other Co-Regent. He had to wait a little longer 
before he became an available weapon of offence, fitted to the hand of the Resident 
for the restraint and chastisement of the Nawab Salar Jung. 

The Ameer-i-Kabeer, Co-Regent of the Nizam’s dominions, died on the 5th 
of April 1877, He had no son, and recorded his wishes, in a last will and testament, 
that his estates should be divided between his tvro nephews, the sons of a deceased 
brother older than Wikar-ool-Oomra, and that the titles of Shums-ool-Oomra and 
Arneer-i-Kabeer should be conferred upon one of them. Such a document, how- 
ever, was of questionable validity. It seems natural to us that a grandson, the 
child of a deceased elder son, should be his grandfather’s heir, in preference to his 
uncle ; but by a rule of Mussidman taw, known as mahjub~ul~trs, peculiarly appli- 
cable to regalities or indivi.sible estates, a surviving son succeeds as principal heir 
before a grandson. It is true tliat the titles of Ameer-i-Kal»eor and Shums-ool- 
Oomra, the c^ommand of the Pagah, and the administration of the large cstato.s 
charged with the p.iy of those troops, were not strictly hereditary, and might have 
been allotted by a Nizam exercising the functions of sovereignty to the most worthy 
member of the house. But the suppression of the legal head of the family would 
have been a great stretch of prerogative during a minority, and if the advice and in- 
fluema) of the British Resident were applied — though I have not heard that the 
Minister had any doubt on the point — in favour of the usual course of inheritance 
they were propei ly so applied. 

As to the Co-Regency, there could be no claim of inlieritance. The late 
Ameer-i-Kabeer, though liis position as premier noble and commander of the house- 
hold troops markeil him out as the most eligible colleague for the Minister, was 
not selected merely by virtue of his high rank, bnt also on account of bis liigli 
character, and more es])ccially because it was known that he could co-operate har- 
moniously with tlie upright and enlightened statesman who had then conducted the 
Gov(!rumeut of Hyderabad for fifteen years — a perio<l e({ually di.stinguislied for tlio 
administrative reform of the protected Shite, and for the inestimable aid given to 
the Imperial Power. For eight years more the Nawab Salar Jung had continued 
in tlie same course ; hut that course was now to be interrupted. Administrative 
progrcvss must go to the winds in 1877, in order that the Nawab Salar Jung, of 
who.se fidelity to Imperial compacts there was no question, should be humiliated 
and hampered^ checked, and perhaps checkmated, in his per.si.stent appeal for the 
restitution of Berar. It was notorious that the Nawab Wikar-ool-(3omra, hence- 
forth to be known as Shuins-ool-Oomra Araeer-i-Kaheer, could not and would not 
co-operate harmoniously with the Minister. His character was bad. He had robbed 
and deceived lii.s master ; he had insulted the British Government, and slandered 
its re]>re.sentative. But he was now fully available for the discomfiture of Salar 
Jviu/, and the infamy of his antecedents only made him the more subservient. As 
lie was now to be raised to the highest position in the State liy the same influence, 
that of the British Resident, which eight years before had relieved him from “com- 
plete j'olitical oxtinetion,” he well knew that nothing but that dominating influence 
could snst.'un him for a day, and that one word from the British Resident could 
consign him once more to “ political extinction” at a moment’s notice. 

AVheu the pretensions of the present Ameer-i-Kabeer to succeed his brotlier as 
Co-Regent in 1877 were supported by the Resident, Sir Richard Meade, and by 
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the Government of Lord Lytton, the Xawab Salar Jimg ])rf>l‘:‘sted airainsl the 
a)^])oiijtnieiit on grounds which it. is neeiiless now to recapitulate or enlarge ni>on. 
His remonstrances were disregarded, and in a gntiid durlco' a|>pro|)riate!y heM l»y 
tile yoiithfiil Ni;cain in our military cantonment of Secuinlerahail, surrounded l)y 
Brilisli troi)ps, on the 2l)th of Se|>teniber 1877, the Residi*nt read a letter from 
tlie \ iceroy nominating the jiresent Nawab Shnrus-ool-( )omra A meer-i-Kabeer, 
forJiierly called Wikar-ool-Oomra, as (yO-Hcgent of the lly<lernl>ad Stat(\ 

’^riie economicvil and adiniiustrative results to the Hydenibad State of this com- 
pulsory and .scandalousuiiion have been as disastrous ase\ cry onecould have predicte<l. 
The Ameer-i-Kabe(*r has claimed a niueli more direct share in eNecu(i\ e gevermmMit 
than liis brother, and has grasped at every occasion of opposing his colleagm^s policy 
and ol)structing his measures. *Indicial reform is bloi^kcd l)y his mainteicvncc* ot 
liereditary jurisdictions and privileged cxeimitions from the ordinary coiirsci of law. 

The political results have hvvn still more damaging to the honour, dignity, 
iind rej)ntation of the Imperial Government and its loi’al n‘|»res(Mitali ves. \ ery 
l»ad rumours are current at llydei*al)ad. How could it In^ otluM wisc? When the 
Bayard of India, the late Colonel Outran), was carrying on, as IJesideiit at Ikiroila, 
tliat contest against “ kliutpnt” in Bombay, which he ultimately won, at great 
[leisonal loss to himself, against all the efforts of the Bomliay Govau nment. he di/1 
not accuse English oflicers of corru])tit)n, but hepnned that ‘‘not only the servants, 
luit meunhers of tlie Governinont, were consid(‘red lay the iiativ(‘s of Baroda to l»e 
accessible to corrupt considerations;’’ and in advising certain |>rccaulions to hr 
lakiui to avoid the grounds of such l)elief he particularly warned tli(‘ Goveimment 
against tlie a.j)]miiitment, promotion, or favourable not ice of “ ]>ers()us known or 
suspected to liave been corni])!/'’^’^ He urged that wliether Princes or iboir 
sul>j(M*ts, wlio dared to eoiihunjdate bribing liritisVi oflicials, nvusi be considered 
hostile to the Government/’f What is tlnmglit at llydeiaibad of tlie ap|»oiniment, 
promotion, and ostentations patronage of Wikar-ool~( )omra, a man found giiilty ol 
<;onspiivicy, corrni)tion, and calumny, to the disciedit of British ollicials, may casil\ 
be conceived. If a notion is jirevahuit in flydcuabad that sm*Ii |)roc(‘c(lings are iml 
now considered ‘‘hostile to the Government,” and that the spiia’t of ()ntram doc^j 
Mr»t animate the pi'csent general ion oflhilitical Agents, no om* ought tri lw‘ surprised. 
Moreover, if \Vikar-ool-()omra, liavliig one<‘ at h^ast compassed and imagin(‘d the 
bribing of a Ilesident’s wife, slionld lie gemually' susp(‘cUMl of having leemilly 
resorted to some anahegons devices, and if a.spersions against Ibitisli {dticers an- 
conse(piently current in tlie streets of Hy<h‘rah;id, let indignation lall where! it is 
(hie — not nj>un the juiserable engine of all this miseliief, l)iit ii|M)n the* nnsernprdons 
AVorknnui who drew it from its dark eonier, vvlien thev could li;ivr‘ had no re'asou- 
ahlc* ho[)e of ap|)Iying it to any good purpose. AVe charge I.oid l^yttoii’s Foreign 
Gfliee with this crime, and demand an inejuiry into the facts. 

Statesman (London), January 1, 1881. — “Hahrt.” — “If every form of official 
pro|)riery is to be stri[)ped off, every restraint of literary decency cast aside, and open 
at tacks on the policy and proceedings of Government —sncli as have. api>eai*e(l in 
The Statesman regarding the affairs of Mysore and Hyderaliad — are to h(‘ ei]*(‘.n- 
latcd in India, embellished by extracts from ))a.pers tluit ought always to have" 
been considered as private and confidential, one of two things will be inevitable — 

either Imperial snpremac}^ must be given up, or the somi-indepfuiflence ol our 

feudatory States must be put down. It will be impossible for any Besident or 
lV)litical Agent to maintain liis [irojxn* position at a Native (huirt, or to make sure 
of gaining attention and accjuiesceiice to the views of our Goveriiincnt, if all the 
details of discussion and negotiation are to be dragged bclore tin* public eye, Work- 
ed up into a sensational story by' means of highly-coloured mlsix^jircscnlation.” 

Saving our own judgment as to “litm-ary dec(.uicy/’ and si!tting )»side th.c 
charge of “misrepresentation,” which avc challenge as alxolutcly unfounded, ihe 
a[>prehen.sions of the eminent “ l\>litical” officer iVeun whose recent hotter w'o qtmt e 

* “ Giiioowar Paperw’’ of 1852). p. 1280. 

t “ Giiicowar Pa|>cr:^,” (oCO of 1S02), p. ]o<)l. 
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(lif nliDvc exM-aet hv permission are by no means visionary. It lias been onr ^irr. 
nn.l hope, troin tlie outset, to make the present system and course ut t aicutra 
bureaucracy and “Political A<re,ncy” imp.)ssible for the future, and to muse the 
conscience ol the nation to the deeds that are done in its name, v e aic tqna v 


of the 
and 
oine 


t ban oiio subject lhaf arc still ofTicially Avitbbold from ^ 

have i.l.iced others in orderly array that have been othc.ally disarranj.| 


nvineed that the ordinary practice of the Anylo-lndian Kesi<lent, and 
“ Foreign” dei)art'nent which instructs him, cannot emlure “ the public eye, 
tliat it is not really consistent with “the views of our (roveinmeTit. . U- 
(lovernment is. in fact, kept in the dark, and our cry is lor inoie igA - , 

An.l while our cry is lor more light, wc claim to have ourselves ‘ "Y' 

liyht into several obscure passages — to have, at least, pointej 
iibices, fVoin which the contents must be drag'fjctl before the m vn- 

merit can know the whole truth aViout them. V\ e have P’,* * 'V^iV and 

red 

:uid di.storted. It has been part of our mission to explain, and to illu. strata by 
instances, bow the decisions and orders of the Secretary ot State, 

N’iceroy, are evaded and impeded liy tbe passive and ss’stennitic < iso )c« unce > 
ehartered bureaucracy — how the policy ot Her Majesty s Ministers, am <- 
principles approved by the Parliament, are made of no ellectby private 
ings between local authorities and their “ covenanted” brethren at heud-ipuii . _ > , 
carried out by “ office-notes” and a nice derangement of papers. ^ strict niipin y 
into some jiast Avorkings of the system Ave deprecate AA^onld revea its to , «i.|h 
its mischievous efficacy. Tf, from some special cause, a Seciet.iiA o k a «vn ^ 
Viceroy, harmoniously combined, should become intent on entoicing 
Avhich the covenanted guild abhor, it may, by unremitting \igj ance ant nmne. 
lie done at last ; but in many cases it Avill be too late, avUI be done in oi m on ^ 
and conducted to predetermined failure. , , . i 

Of course, this is just the sort ol imjHitation that Avill be mdignan . > ( ca ( 
and repudiated in eveiy gra(le of the otficial llow could it be other- 
wise ? Contrition and confession in such matters are (piite inconceivable. -• 

over, Avc can well understand that the indignation might not all be simulated, mn 
even have a sort of sincerity in it. The malpractice ol a cla>s, a (le[).n tnu n r)i a 
(‘.orporation, consecrated by routine and ])recedent, does not Uffr - 

conscience of an individual. EAa^ry official avIio has ever written a pi iva e c a 
on ])ul>lic affairs is probably under tbe firm conviction tliat lie ne\ci ( i< so iii n> 
life except Ibr the purpose of facilitating busim^ss. Something, also, that has )cmi 
stretched into a geiiei'al sanction, is to be fouial in the not nntie(|nent ( cnif nj/iu j 
corres/jiymlence^ under orders, betAveen Secretaries or heads of dcpai tincnts am 
local (Jovernments. But all sucli letters ought to be filed. iSotliing s lou < >e 
reserved from the supreme and responsible authorities by their niinistciia 
alterns or tlieir consultative colleagues. Ih'ivate correspondence nn pub ic a .urs 
between the ViciToy, the Secretary of State, and the Premier is admissible ami 
indeed indispeiisaiile ; but in every otlier range of the public sei vice, w it i tie 
doubtiiil exception of jiersonal recjnests for promotion, leave, aiul so foi t i, piiyatc 
eomrnunications ought to be absolutely forbidden. 1 be discretion to )C nset hi 
the construction of and “ oflice- notes/’ and in the selection of 
tlie settlement of iiufiortant cases, ought to be carefully regulated and ustiic ci , 
and, for some time at least, jealously Avatched. ^ ^ , 

d lie practice of misleading the counsels and setting aside the insf, ructions ot 
the Home Government by indirect agency, and by means ostcnsiblv subon 
more particularlv and more iretpiently jirevails in what is called thd roieig 
Political Department, where profes.sional |)rcjudiees against anything like the 
pretc'iice or disjilay of administrative success in a Natives State, or the assertion o 
any originality or independence of mind by a Native statesman are^ too likely to 
meet with sympathy, even in the Viceregal closet, more esj>ecially if the iccioy 
lia.s liiid a few vear.s to become infected by tbe itdbiences and atinospbere 
him. It wa.s the decide.l exiiressiori of public opinion at home, prononneod on all 
sides iu PaiTuimeid, and authorilalively formulated iu Her Majesty’s I roclama- 
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eign and 
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tion of 1858, that put an onrl to the pf>rH‘y of annexation ; but the conteiiiptiunis 
and spirit of tliat policy, fostered and fortified by the intei'ests of ‘Mho 

Service,” has never died out in the Foroijj^n Office of Calcutta. 

Tlicre is a plan very iainiliar in the mouths of Anuflo-rndian Councillors and 
Secretaries, wlieii tryini*' t(^ dispense of some troublesome political appeal, which, 
in secret minute or a eonlidential despatch, open to no challenge or eontradietion, 
has proved extremely effective. It is the j)lan of discreditiii^ the cause, by hv'ildly 
assertiuf^ the acquiescence or indifference of the princi|>al party, who is re[>resented 
as a poor passive creature or a ^ood-natured imbecile, of whom turbulent ajj^itators 
or interested intriguers have made a tool and a prey. Thus in tlie Parliamentary 
I\a[)ers printed in April 18()0, which revealed to him the jireposterous prevarica- 
tions by which he was deprived of his inheritance, Prinet? Azeem Jah, rlie 
rightful Nawah of the Carnatic, found himself re|)resented to Parliament and the 
puldic as “ pf^rfectly understanding and acquiescing in his new j>osition,” as 
having “abandoned the chimerical idea of the restoration of the Nawabship, and 
accepted his position as the first Native nobleman of Madras,”** 

Two years later the Secretary of State, Sir (Charles Wood, in a des|)atch 
to the (iovcrnnient of Madras of the 8th of April 18f>2, writes as follows : ‘‘ I 
learn with regret fn an these jjapers that the Prince has not, as I liad beiui h'd 
to believe, ‘ accepted his position as the first Native nobleman of Aladras,' 
but is still seeking the restoration in his person of the Nawabsliip of tlie 
Carnatic.” In this case, the Government of Madras j)r()fesscd to have at- 
tached some importance to Prince Azeem «Jah having “ cordially resporuled” to 
an invitation t<» a ball given by the Governor “in cel(d>ration of Her MajestyM 
birthday.” Far Irom acquiescing or submitting, the Nawab continued pressing 
his appeal until it had been six times brought before the House of Commons, and 
kept it up until lie obtained moderate compensation by his annual sti[)C‘n(l ot 
T15,00() l)eing raised to XJltqOOO, and half of it settled in perpetuity on his 
desceiuL'ints, while, to the great ])erturbation of Heralds’ College, the liereditary 
title of Ih’ince of Arc.ot was conferred on him by an unprocedentod and uni(|ue 
paient, and a sum of ;tl50,0()f) was granted for the payment of his debts. 

Again, the favourite ar<rument of the “ acquiescence’^ of his ancestors was 
brouglir, against tl»e Nawab Nazim of Bengal, when he was protevSting against the 
disendowment of his fciinily, in a des]>atcli from the Government of India to tl.e 
Secretary of Statf‘ dated the 25)tli of duly 1<S70. It is tlierein argued that the 
Nawab Nazim must have quite “ overlor)kod” a certain “inference'” wheat lie ad- 
duced documeiitarv [troof* of tlie princely rank and pj’erogative of his ance>tors, 
“ an<l tliat is tliat the fiiglter he raises tlnar position tlie more weight does he attach 
to the accjuiesceiua* of liimself and his ancestors to the arrangement under Avhich 
they lived.” As a matter of fact, the Nawab Nazim’s ancestors never <Vh 1 acquiesce 
in the diminution of tln'ii* privileges and revenues. Tlieir acquiescence is offiL-ially 
ass(‘rted in <l(ffiance of tlie trutli. lleferriiig to the reduction of the stipimd 
firomised to tiic Nawab Nazim Mobaruk-ood-Dowlah under the treaty of 1770, tliC 
followirig statements are made in paragrajih S of the diispatch al>ov(! nicMiti(»ncd : 
“Tlie Com|)any, having reduceil tlie Nawab Nizam’s stipend during his miiimaty, 
continued to pay the reduced amount for the rest of his life, and long alter hi> 
minority ceased.” “The Nawab Nazim, on his part, riuietly accepted his altered 
position, and tlio present Nawab Nazim’s father, his giaindfathcr, his grand-uncle, 
and his great-grandfather received the reduced ]>ayment for a period of forty-five 
years, ajiparently without complaint.”| It is really painful to have to say it, but 
all this is utterly untrue. All the persons mentioned did complain. They had 
no means of resistance, hardly any means of remonstrance, especially during 
minorities, when peculation and petticoat influence were content to be left alone ; 
but they never acquiesced, and constantly complaine<l. There is amjile wria^n 
evidence in the archives of the^Foreign Office of the annoyance and embarrassrnenr 

* Carnatic I’apers’* (186()>, p. 5U. 

f Nawab Nazim'* (116 of 1871), p. L 
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tliat was caused by the inquiries and requisitions of the Nizamut, and of the inter- 
mittent efforts made by more than one Governor-General to come to a final 
understanding. 

We have lately ascertained that this miserable plea of acqnie.scencc and 
indifference ha-s been employed to cast a dark shade over the efforts of the Nawab 
8alnr Jung and his Go- Regent, the late Ameer-i-Kabeer, to obtain the restitution 
tvf the Berar IVovinces, a case of which we have discussed the merits at some 
hnigth.'* We have explained in a previous article how in 1877, in oi'der to harass 
and hurn|)er the eminent statesman at the head of the Administration of Hydera- 
bad, he was unevenly yoked with a collejigue with whom it was known to be 
impossilde that lie should work harmoniously. With such a partner as a thorn 
in his side, and with the help of minor and inciilental acts of petty annoyance, 
such as deporting his Private Secretary, and paying him marked inattention at 
the Delhi Assemblage, it was calculated that, even if not intimidated, he would 
for .some time be impeded in his importunate appeal. But it was also desirable, 
in order to give a finished appearance and a more equitable aspect to this grand 
fiolitioal success, to throw doubt and di.scredit over the past history of the [>rotest. 
The Nawab Salar Jung, since the death of the late Nizam, and during the minority 
ol his son, the present reigning Prince, had always, as we have described in 
previous articles, represented, with the cordial support of his colleague, the Ameer- 
i-Kabeer Shurns-oul-(.)ornra, that it was the sacred duty of the Co-llegents to 
endeavour to restore the territorial integrity of the State, in accordance with the 
latest injunctions of their deceased Sovereign. 

This is all stuff, argue the Resident and his Assistants, — knowing what will 
please the Secretariat at Calcutta, — the restitution of Berar is a mere fancy of Salar 
dung’s, a fancy of his, with a groat foundation of self-interest. He has known all 
along that Inj was not tlie chosen Minister of the Nizam ; lie knows tliat his reforms 
and his whole scheme of udinini.stration render him unpopidar Avith the nobles and 
higher cla.sses, and that but for the countenance and support of the British Govern- 
ment he would long ago have been driven from power. He lias always, therefore, 
fl it the want of some apparent aim and object that woidd seem desirable in the 
eyes of the Prince and the Court, and Avhich should appear more likely of atfain- 
ment through his mediation than any other’s. And this he saw in the appeal for the 
Iterars. He knows very Avell himself that the request Avill never be granted, but he, 
sees his own advantage in maintaining an agitation. He thu.s upholds his own 
credit not only as a true and loyal serv'^ant of the Nizam, but as an iudispoiisahle 
.•igenc for regaining the lost provinces. And if, by any happy change of policy 
<11 tlie part of the Imperial Government, the provinces should be restored, he would 
tlieii liave secured all the honour and glory of tlie restitution, and Avould be secured 
for lile in the post of Minister, an<l probably be enabled to establish his son as his 
successor. Of any .such iin[)robiible result, however, neither Salar Jung nor any 
one of the nobles or high functionaries of the Hyderabad Court has ever had any 
rofil hope. The agitation on the subject is almost entirely factitious and factious. 
Such has Vieen the line of argument, [lartly urged in official despatches, partly in 
(li tui-olfieial and [irivate communications, that has emanated from the Hyderaba<l 
Residency, for the .solace and comfort of the Calcutta Foreign Office. It is a line 
of argument ba.sed entirely on imaginary assumptions, and utterly destitute of any 
reason.able ju.stificat.ion. But we are A'cry mucl; misinfoimied if there is not now 
in the Foreign Office at Calcutta, and perha|)s in the India Office here, a secret 
and con(i<lendal despatch very much to the above effect, written since the death 
ol the late (’o- Regent, and emhollishcd by a posthumous pretence of his having 
acknowledged his personal indifference. “These are Imperial arts, and worthy 
thee !” 

Hut a justification has been sought for it. So long as the late Ameer-idvabeer 
lived, he co-operated with the Nawab Salar Jung in [U'cssing lor the restitution 

* “ JiL'.<titntion of IjiTar.” No, 2, Julv 1880, pp. 102 to I8i5, and No. . 5, Octobor 
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of the Berar Provinces. He joined in every application that was made ; he signed 
every despatch as Co-Regent. But he is dead ; he died in 1877 ; he can no longer 
speak for himself. lie is now represented by his brother, formerly known as 
Wikar-ool-Oorara, who, on account of his intrigues against the honour of the 
British Resident, was consigned for eight years to ‘‘ complete political extinction,” 
and was only pulled out of obscurity to be set up in opposition to the Nawab 
SalarJung. This creature, backed by another corrupt person, whose name we 
■will not mention at present, is brought forward to calumniate his honourable and 
respected brother, and to declare that the late Ameer-i-Kabeer did not seriously 
or willingly join with the Naw'ab Salar Jung in pressing the restitution of the 
Berars on the consideration of the British Government ; that ho merely signed the 
despatclies as a matter of form, and to avoid a rupture with his colleague, but that 
he neither believed in the practicability and advisability of the restitution, nor 
cared about it at all. It was merely a pet grievance of the Nawab Salar Jung, 
who had his own object in it. The late Amecr-i-Kabeer was really inditlerent 
about the Berars, and in his heart acquiesced in their retention under the charge 
of a Briti.sh Commissioner. 

If there should be in the Pbi’cign Office at Calcutta, and perhaps in the 
India Office in I.ondon, a secret and confidential despatch containing some such 
unw'orthy misrepresentations as those ivc have here sliadowed forth, — even though 
a Resident and an Assistant Resident were to add their testimony to alleged ad- 
missions wrung out of the deceased Amcer-i-Kabeor at a private interview, — we 
should still denounce the moral worthlessness and the argumentative nullity of such 
allegations. The man is dead ; the witnesses cannot be cross-examined. (Jon- 
v'ersutions may be misrepresented, but the written despatches arc on record. This 
is but one S[)ecirnen of tlie sort of secret and confidential gossip, made to orJer, or 
made for a ])urposo, that too often j)asses current between the Calcutta Secretariat 
and its Political Agencies, and by which, in a revised and iiuishcd condition, the 
counsels of the empire are darkened. 


8TAT^,s^tAN (London), t/aiy 1, 1881 . — lieHtUution of Berar. — III. — A Ta/c of 
SJtamc . — 'JTie faith of trcatii-s is basely ['rostitiitcd by studying ti» overreach fliose 
with wlioin we treat, and toout-d,o tlicni in cinming and duplicity. J^cl tlic man who 
excels in these arts boast ol liis hajqn’ talents, and esteem himself'a keen iiegolia, tor ; 
but reason and the saenul law of nature will class him as tar beneath a vulgar 
cheat as the majesty o( kings is e.xalled above private persons. — VaUcl on hih-nia- 
tinnal. IjOw. 

The att(‘ution that has becit attracdctl to onr previous artieleS"' on this subject, 
in I’onserjiience of tin? criminal suit instituted against the PMitor, in the (Joui t ol 
Queen’s Bench, on a charge of libelling the Ameer-i-Katicer of Hyderabad, a suit 
which has just hceii quaslicd by a writ of /u’o.s’CYwf, issued liy tin'. Attormyv- 
General, makes it dc-siralde, we believe, in the ]iul)lic interests, that we slioidd stat(‘, 
as succinelly and as clearly as we can, the circumstances out of which our bni-Jiiug 
(jUarrel with tlic Nizam concerning his Berar Provima s arose. 'I'lie trulli is that, 
the question is simply the outcome of a long course of fraud and violence ; and tin- 
man is no lover of his country who knowing tin; fa<;ls would keep them from the 
knowledge of the nation. Nothing could he more satisfactory than our professions, 
as to onr rule in India, nothing more disgiaceful than onr conduct. If onr own 
actions towards the Princes and peo|>!e of India w'ert; not lii<blen from us hy a thick 
veil, we should not dare to open our mouths in this ('onntry concerning Russian 
diplomacy, or P’rench aggression in Tunis. 


3‘ART I. 

The IlyDEnABAi) SunsiDiAuv Fonen, the TTyDERAnAD ( 'oxtinoe.nt, and the 

TAKINC! or THE BeKAH IbSTRICi'r.s. 

In the early years of last century tlie Mogul Kmperor Aurnngzehe found it 
necessary, as is well known, to convert the mon; distant |)rnviMces (d‘ his nvergrowii 


.r/tp i>[atesma/fj Nq, 2, July 1880, pp. 102 — 185 ; and No, 5, October 188 ), pp. 418 — 4^)4. 
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(lonvinlon into semi-independent Lieutenauts-Governorship. Of these provinces, the 
Deccan, Carnatic, and Coromandel — territories about as large as France, Prussia, 
and Austria — were assigned to Asuf Jah, a distinguished soldier of the Mogul 
Enij)ire, Eleven years later, in the break-up of the Empire, Asuf Jah achieved 
his independence in a succession of victories over the Imperial forces. Dying in 
1748, he left his vast kingdom, with his title of “ Nizam of the Deccan,” to Nassir 
Jung, his second son. Our w’ar with France in Europe had extended to India, 
w'here a liei'ce struggle was maintained for the mastery. The French had capturecl 
Madras from us, and by their ascendancy in the Deccan had succeeded in placing 
their own nominees, Mozuffer Jung and Salabut Jung, successively upon the 
throne of the Nizam. Halabut Jung by way of return conferred large privileges 
on them, and assigned to them five; important districts, about as large as Ireland, 
for the suj)port of their forces. So real a factor had the Nizam became in the 
relations between the two European Powers that an acknowledgment of his inde- 
pendent sovereignty over the Deccan stands as Article XI. of the Treaty of Paris, 
signed by Great Britain, conjointly with France, in 1768. On the renewed out- 
l)rcak of the war in India the French were driven out of the five districts, and in 
1706 we indiiced the Nizam to sign a treaty under which he as.signed these dis- 
tricts to ourselves under the name of the five Northern Circars. In return wo 


bound ourselves to pay to the Nizam a peisheush, or quit-rent, of £90,000 a year for 
the districts. But the Nizam sought to secure from us by tlie treaty something of 
more importance than a money payment, lie wanted a pledge from ns which would 
be to him a most valuable right. The pledge was given in tliese words : — 

The Honourable East India Company do hereby promise and engage to have 
a body of their troops ready to setth; the affairs of His Highness’s Government in 
everything that is right and proper, whenever required. 

‘'Such, in return for five broad and fertile districts,” says tlie Resident of 
Hyderabad,® “was the origin of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force in its present fonn.” 
’J'he proviso was most satisfactory to the Nizam, as it clearly pledged the British 
Subsidiary Force to uphold his power, and to preserve internal tranquillity in his 
})rovinces, thus supplying the most })ressing want of his administration. 

A breach occurred between tlie two Governments in tin* next year ; but in 
1768 a fresh treaty of “ perpetual fthmdship and alliance,” declaring “the enemies 
of cither to be the enemies of both Powers,” was executed between them. Under 
it the Company retained the five distnets, and renewed, Avith trifling modifications, 
the engagojuent to furnisli to the Nizam a Subsidiary Force Avhenever ho required 
it, the expense of Avhich ho Avas to defray. 'J'he (luit-reiit of the districts was 
reduced by the noAV treaty from £90,000 to £70,000 a year. 

TAventy-oue years passed aAvay, during AAdiich the Company’s possessions Avere 
threatened Avith no tbrmidable danger, and the importance of the Nizam’s alliance 
was less keenly felt. During lliis long period he does not seem ever once to have 
received the assistance of the Subsidiary Force for the preservation of the intei'ual 
tranquillity of his State, although he had applied for it. On the other liand, the 
qnit-r('nt for four out of the five districts in possession of the Company had been paid 
with extreme irregularity, and h;wl fallen greatly into arrears by 178S). The execu- 
tion of the treaty liad thus proverl to be entirely on«-sided ; but no attempt 
probably Avould have been made to rectify it had it not been for the rising of a 
serious danger on the horizon of the Company. Tippoo Sultan of Mysore Avas 
ostontafionsly preparing for that fierce Avar with the Company AA'hich broke out in 
tlie following year. The assistance of the Nizam now became a matter of vital 
moment to us, and the Governor-General promptly undertook the settlement of Ids 
two grievances. He had been denied the services of the Subsidiary Force Avlien he 
had urgently required them ; and the quit-rent of the Ceded districts, the Northern 
Cirears, had been withheld from him. Finding that both chaiges Avere established 
against the Company, Lord ConiAvallis wrote the Nizam a letter, dated 7th of July 
1789, which Avas to be “deemed of equal force with a treaty,” in Avhich His Lord- 


* UjJurabaJ Administration Report, 1869-70, p. 124. 
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ship declared it to be his “ firm intention to discharge tlie balances” of the quit-rent, 
and gave a distinct pledge that in future the aid of tlie Subsidiary Foice should 
be granted, without reservation, “whenever His Highness sliould api?!/ for it.” 
The Nizam congratulated himself that his three several treaties of alliance were at 
last, after much trouble and delay, beginning to operate for his benefit, as he would 
now be able to command the very moderate amount of military aid which he reciuired 
for regulating the internal affairs of his Government. 

Tippoo invaded Travancore. The Ni^iam rcsj'KUided to our call, and a new 
“ tripartite treaty of offensive and defensive alliance” was entered into in 171)0, 
between the Company, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, by which the previous treaties 
were confirmed, and tlie war against Tipjioo provided for. The Company’s and tlie 
Nizam’s troops fought side by side in the war for two years, the Mahrattas rendering 
dubious assistance. Tippoo was vanquished, and, in terms of Article VI., the 
territory conquered from him was “equally divided” between the Allies in 171)2. 

But the Nizam’s resources had btHjii severely strained by the war, and Ins 
prostration in 171)5 tempted the third party to the alliance, the Mahrattas, to 
invade and jiluuder his doininious. The Nizam now pleaded urgently his general 
rights under the Treaty of Alliance Avith us dated only live years before, and also 
his right to the aid of the Britisli Sulisidiary Force, whicli Avas at that moment within 
his dominions, draAving its pay from liis treasury. He demanded, justly, that this 
force sliould help him to repel the itiA’^asion of llie I’eisliwa’s pluiKleriiig honles. 
But ho pleaded in vain. The Mahrattas disastrously defeated tlie Nizam’s forces at 
Kurdla, Avliile, consulting onr OAvn interests only, Ave stood l>y while he had to cede 
a third of his dominions, pay an enormous irulemnily, and even give his Minister 
as hostage for tlie fultiluient of other conditions so humiliating that they were 
kept secret. Tlie Maliratlas, Avitli a touch of real Imniour, ended hy hinding the 
unhappy Nizam to dismiss from Ids service and dominions the Britisli Subsidiary 
I’ori'e, that had played the part of a disinterested bystaiuhu' when tie was in his 
extiemity.’'' 

They Avere troublous times, and the Nizam Avas ijuiekly wantoil by us once 
more as aii ally — this time under the most serious circumstances. 'I'ipjioo iSiiltaii 
Avas again preparing for Avar, .and he now aiuioimced tliat liis intention was nolliing 
less than to drive the EiigHsli into the sea. He liad sent .•imliassaiiois to the Isle 
of France, and French auxiliaries had lamled at Mangalore with tin' avowed object 
of hcljiiiig him to drive us out of India. The Nizam mcaiiwliile Jiad fulfilled liis 
pledge to the Mahrattas, and dismissed our Subsidiary Force. He bail substituted 
a liody of troops umler French oHicers in its place; and Lord Wellesley li'ared, witli 
reason, that this force would join their countrymen in 'I'ippoo’s service. Tiie 
resources of the Oomininy were, moreover, at the lowest eldi. I'he prosjiect of 
fighting Ti2)poo single-handed led Ijord Clive, Governor of Madras, to Avrite in 
September 171)8, to the Governor-General and to the; Court ol Directors simul- 
taneonsly, as tolloAvs : — 

“The prospect of a war with Tippoo Sultan, Avhon contrasted with the 
means this country possesses of meeting such an event, is the jioint wliicii has 
chielly absorbed my attention since luy arrival, and Avhich, indeed, juesses witli 
the greatest urgency. . . . Tlie finances of this settlemenl. arc in a far more 

distressing condition than I had any conception ol' — our credit nearly gmie and 
our Treasury empty.” 

The Governor-General minuted regarding a previous despati h of Lord Clive 
on the same subject, in the Secret Department at Calcutta (12th August 17l)H), 
as follows : — 

“ The letter of the Governor of Fort 8t. George of the lOlli July proceeds far 
beyond the limits of any opinion Avhich 1 had ever iorined or iieanl with respect 
to the difficulty of restraining the liustility of ’J'ip[ioo. Jl is dillieiilt to desn ibe 
the pain and regret AvJiich that letter occasioned in my mind, nor could it occasion 

• See Malcolm’s Political History of India,” Vol. 1 ., Chap. U ; also Duke of 'Wellington’s 
Memorandum oH the Treaty of UnsBcin, dated October 1601 . 
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any other emotions in the mind of any friend to the British interests, or to the 
})onour of tlie British name in India. If the facts and arguments of that letter 
be correct, it must now be admitted that the glorious successes of the last war 
have terminated in no better result than to render Tippoo’s power absolutely 
invincible, and to place the disposal of our fate in his hands," 

The very men Avho had told the Nizam in Ms extremity that the Treaty of 
1790 had ceased with the peace of 1792 at once proceeded, in their own distress, in 
179<S, to urge this very treaty on the Prince as an engagement in full force. The 
Mahrattas’ co-o])eration was asked and refused. The Nizam’s assistance was 
invokcnl, and again given. 

It is import.ant to observe, and to remember, that it was to enable the Nizam 
to give us eliicient aid in the approaching war with Tippoo that the new Treaty 
of Ist Soi)tember 1798 was pressed upon him. The dismissal of his French 
Hubsidiary Force \yas a life-and-death necessity to ns. He had established it be- 
cause of our own failure to aid him to withstand the Peishwa’s exactions. We 
were compelled, therefore, in our own interest, to promise him a force that would 
disciiarge the same duties as the Fi’cnch one which we asked him to dismiss. It 


was to be a force that would fullil, and not evade, its obligations ; that would render 
him real, and not mock, inilitaiy service, in maintaining internal tranquillity in his 
dominions, and defending them against •un])rovoked outside aggression. The 
Nizam accepted the new treat 3 ^ dismissed his Fronch auxiliarios, and received 
into his .service once more a British Subsidiary Force, consisting of 6,000 Sepoys, 
besides European Artillery. And tbe whole cost of this 1‘orce, £240,000 a year, 
ho agreed to defray from his own treasury, 'i’liis new alliance was far more 
urgently needed l)y ourselves than by the Native Prince, and yet we contrived to make 
him purchase it at its full money value, However, he did not consider that lie was 
altogether a loser ; for he had seemed pledges (Articles II. and HI.) that tlie Sub- 
sidiary force should be pcrm.anently stationed in bis dominions, that its strength 
should never be diminished below tin* abovcTnamed ligures, and (Article V.) that its 
<lnty should be paramount to defend his State .against outside aggression and inter- 
nal disturbanec. It was to “ be ready at all times to execute services of impor- 
tance, such as the protection of the perscin ol His Highness, Iris heirs and sneecs- 
sors, Ironi race to race, and overawing and chastising all rebels or e.xeitcvs of dis- 
turbaiiee in the dominions ol the State.” The .antic;ipatc'd war with Tippoo broke 
out in f ebruary 1799, bve months after the Nizam’s alliance and eo-operation iiad 
been soeuroil. 'Ihe Nizams troops, “consisting of 12,000 infantry and a large 
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The Subsidia 
W.U, wlien a secret 


rry horee had hardly returned to the Nizam’s capital from the 
it design was tormed to abuse its power. The Nizam fell ill in 
Hetober 1799, when orders were at once issued to the Residcnt'l’ to prepare 
another treaty altogether, containing most important concessions to ourselves, for 
the acceptance of the eldest son when his father’s life should be despaired of. If 



wl 

d(icument. 'Jhis un.u ouueme was spoiieu oy me recovery ot ttic isizam, who eon- 
sc'quently never knew of this indication of the Punic character of his ally’s faith, 
tliough he lived to see from other instances how little we cared for his treaty rights 
when his .aid was no longer needed by us. 

llic two great and dangerous enemies of onr poAV'er in India — Tippoo and the 


* Governor-General to Court of Directors, 20th March 
t Lonl Wellesley to Itesidcnt, Cth November 1791). 
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French — were thus at last destroyed. The Nizam’s .sword had turned the scale, 
and deciderl that a British and not a French Empire was to arise in Hindostan. 
Lord Wellesley gladly proclaimed this ten inontlrs after the conclusion of the war, 
when he wrote to the Court of Directors that the Treaty of 1798 with the Nizam 
“ was, indeed, the source of all our recent success in India.’ *' 

The Nizam’s “ equal share.” in the sjioils of tlie war, to wlvicli lie was entitled 
by the treaty, was, however, to bo denied him. On his side, he bad shown no 
unworthy fear or jealousy that the ruin of Tijijioo and the removal of the French 
would make the Honourable Company too powerful ; but tlie Oonn>anv did not 
reciprocate the feeling. They feared that the new act) nisi tions of territory to which 
the Prince was entitled would unduly aggrantlize him. The plan wa.s therefore 
hit upon of creating a new and independent princi|)ality of Mysore, under a Hintlu 
prince, to deprive the Nizam of one-halt the acquisitions ho would olhei wlse receive ; 
while he was required to .surrender to the Company his remaining share in the 
spoils, a.s well as the di.strict.s which had fallen to his share after the previou.s war 
of 179iJ. The Conqiany had resolved to take them to itself, u|)on a valuation cf 
.£030,000 a 3 'ear, which sum (after ilefraying the costs of collection) it was estimated, 
would suffice to pay the liritish Subsidiarv Force in the service of the Nizam, 
wliich wa.s to be augmented from (},b00 to 9,500 men. 'I’lie Nizam was not blind as 
to the extortionate nature of this bargain ; but be submitted, as the force was at last 
to be ebarged with tlie nn(lis[uited duty of jirovidiiig for the tranquillity of bis State 
against all foes, external and internal, without any reservatiori whatever.f He 

* liotter to the Ri^^ht lloii’hle Henry Diuulas, 5th March 1800, 

f The fnllowint^ quotations sliow tiio ah^olute nature ot our ^i^narnnlec of tin* tranquillity of the 
Hyderahad State by means of this Subsidiary Force, thus to be paid for in advance luuler the treaty 
of 1800:-- 

Lord WcUistei/ to ILifidhut, lotJi Jmie 1800. 

‘‘It is my deterinination not to grant the Nizam the. ronipletr protcctioa and support which lu* 
solhntH oil any couditionB less advantageous to the Company than those comprehended in the new 
treaty.” 

The augmented revenue” (of the districts to he ceded) miglit justly be claimed by the Com- 
pany on various grounds, . . 

Because an acknowledgment is due to the Company for the inestiuuihle advantages of proterAion 
and security acquired by the Nizam under the general guarantee. 

Because this treaty grants to the Nizam, without any 8]>eoified equivalent, the neiv and e:i- 
f raordinary bene/it of the Conipaiaf s aid in repressing the refractory sprit of such tributanes and 
dependants as owe a mixed allegiance to him and to the Mahrattas. In this view it may justly be 
ojLpected that the resources of the territories retained in His Highness’s hands may he improved to an 
amount proportioned to any oxci'ss in tlie produce of the countries to he ceded to the Company.” 

“ The British Government is entitled to recpiiro such an equivalent as shall not only preclude any 
pecuniary loss on account of subsidy, but in some degree defray the extraordinary charges of defend- 
ing His Highness’s country against all enemies,” 

“ He” (the Nizam) “ will he enabled, without any pressure upon his finances, to command, the 
sendees of a la.rge British force ” 

Memorandum of Conversations belircen Meer Alltim (the. Nizanis Minister) and Colonel WeUesLy on 

2Gfh September 1800 ( Wellmgton Supplementary JJespatches, Vol, //., page IHOJ, 

Colonel Wellesley then asked Meer Alluni what was the strength of the Nizam’s army. Mecr 
Alluin said, after the territory would be coded, and the Jaghirdars would have dischai'getl their troo{)K. 
the Nizam would have no infantry and only about five thousand liorse ; that he would d(q)ejjd upon 
us for protection, not only against his foreign enemies, but against the host of discontented and idle people 
created by the late treaty” (of 1708), “ and by his having already disbanded nearly all his troops. 

“ He said that lie had always looke^t upon a treaty such as that about to be concluded as very 
impolitic for both parties; that it dc*prived the Nizam of territory, reputation, and power, and gave 
the English nothing but the burdou of defending tlioir ally against the Mabnittas, and against his own 
discoiiten ted subjects,” 

Article. XVII. of the Treaty 

“ Jf in future the Shorapiir or Gudwall zcmirnlars, or any other suhjecta or dependants of II is High^ 
ness\s Government, should withhold the payment of the Circar’s just claifns upon them, or excite 
rebellion or disturbance, the Subsidiary Iforce, or such projm iion thereof as may be requisite.^ after the 
reality of the offence shall be duly ascertained, shall he ready, in concert with His Highness’s own 
troops, to reduce all such offenders to obedience. If disturbances shall at any time break out in any j)art 
of His Highness’s dominion.^ contiguoiiH to the Company’s frontier to which it might be inconvenient 
to detach any proportion of the Subsidiary troops, the British (ilovernment in liUe manner, if re((uirod 
by hie Higliness the Nawab Au.suph Jah, shall direct such proportion of the troops of the Company 
a.s may be most conveniently stationed for the purpose to assist in quelling the said disturl»ance!i 
within His Highness’ dominions.” 
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congratulated liimselfoii being at last in possession of an efficient British force of 9,500 
men, even at the cost of his ceding to the Company all his conquests. He had 
borne his full share of the charges in both wars ; and now their recompensing 
spoils, the districts of Hellary and Cuddapah, on his southern boundary, went, in 
1800, ill i>ayiiiont of the Subsidiary Force, just as the Northern Circars, on his east- 
ern frontier, had gone for a similar purpose in 1700. Yet if the Subsidiary Force 
shoulil liiit fulfil its promises the Nizam would not regret the sacrifice. The 
solitary reward Avhich the 1‘rince had received for his steady adlierence to our 
alliance, and for the cost of the wars in which he had assisted us, was the guarantee 
by the British (Jovernment, under treaty, of perjietual and complete military 
support against outside aggression and internal rebellion. There could be no further 
claim on his treasury I'or this service, as the pay of the Subsidiary Force had 
been provided in jicrpetuity by the revenues of tlie ceded provinces. Ho had got 
what he so mneh tlesired and needed, and he had paid in advance for all. 

'file Suhsidiary Force was stationed in cantonment at Hyderabad. As events 
turned ont, it inigbt as well liave been 5,000 miles away for any adequate service 
it rendered to the Prince who had paid so heavily for its presence. I’he Calcutta 
(Jovernment, in a recent despatch on the subject (1875), admit that after the first 
two years of its residence at the capital it was so completely withdrawn from the 
service for which it was stationed there that the Nizam could not make his autho- 


rity respected even in tlie precincts of his own palace. Our Calcutta officials began 
to exjilain away their ohligations, or to evade them, almost instantly ; and in reply 
to his repeated and urgent applications for the assistance of tlie Force the Prince 
was at last unbhishingly told that it was stationed at his capital merely “ to con- 
tribute to his iidluence, by the impositig elfect wliieh its puesence alone wa.s 
calculated to inoduce,” but that “ it never was the intention that it should be 
employed in reducing bis refractory zemindars, or ((nelling partial insurrections,” 
ami lliat “ the Jlritish (Jovernment were not resjxmsilile for the security of His 
llighiioss’s dominions against the evils of internal commotion.” 

Xotliing, however, was better known at (Jalcntta than that some efficient 
military Force w.as urgently needed by the Nizam at that period to reduce his 
refractory zemindars and feudatories to obedience ; and the purpose that dictated 
the kee|»ing of the Suhsidiary Force idle was soon revealed, lie was told that he 
must allow a fresli Force to be raised, commanded by British officers, and paid from 
liis own treasury, to do the work. 'J'his was the origin of the now notorious Hydora- 
barl Contingent For(‘e, that was about to be bound ii[>oii the Nizam’s slioulders — a 
loree tliat became an utter scandal for the e.xtravaganee of the pay of its officers and 
of every arrangement connected therewith. The world never licfore saw a body of 
armed men paid with such extravagance. The long future of agony that awaited 
the Hyderal tad State from the imposition of this incubus upon it had no higher 
object than to turnisb a|)))ointinents to Britisli officers. No delicacy was observed 
in indicating that this new Force was to be jtrovided at the Nizam’s expense to 
relievo ourselves of the diitie.s of the Subsidiary Foree. The C'alcntta Government 
had determined to call this new and rich field of ptatronage into existence, and that 
the Nizam slutnld pay for it. 'I'liat it was a fraud upon the Prince Lord Hastings 
unconscionslv adniittod in his Hinuto of 19th November 1819, when he affirmed 
that it was imposed upon the Nizam “ to subdue his refractory zemindars,” — an 
obligation of our own, exjn essly specified in the 17tli Article of ibe Treaty of 1800 
as incninbcnt on the Subsidiary Force. The British Kesideut himself, in a recorded 
letter to the (xovernment of India dated 22nd June 1810, in which he proposed 
the creation of the Contingent at the Nizam’s cost, recommended it on the ground 
that it would “save the British Subsidiary Force the labour” of preserving the 
tranquillity of fbe Nizam’s country ; and, minuting in the Secret Department in 
1822, Lord Hastings threw off tin* musk altogether, and deemed it consistent with 
Britisli honour to write to the Hesirlent (25th October 1822) as follows, regartling 
Avhat he conciLcd to be the fiinetions of the Subsidiary Force: — 

“ When, tor onr private views, the Nizam was constrained to .support a body 
ot our troopis to he ctatioucd near his capital, the then Government disguised the 
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interested oppressiveness of making him pajr a ])ortion of onr army for holding him 
in thraldom by a sturdy declaration that His Highness had spontaneously sought 
the aid of a Subsidiary Force to secure his person and territories. The measure, 
however, really jilaced him at our mercy. It was hardly to be imagined that our 
advantage would not be abused ; and it was abused. The indopeudence which the 
very conditions of the compact recognized and pledged us to respect was set at 
nought.” 

Against the imposition of this fresli force upon liiin, in tlagrant breach of 
treaty and of the laws of common lionesty, the Nizam protested as much as lie 
dared. He flatly refu.sed in 1803 to sanction our first insidious proposal to raise a 
IkkIv of Silladar Horse for him. He pointed to the Imge Snhsidiary Force idling 
in its camp, except when em|)loyed iu the Company’s OAvn wars, and naturally 
demanded that it should he used to maintain the trampiillity of liis State, for which 
it had been already paid by him in advance. We had no answer to give, Imt we 
had a weapon ready that would elfect our purpose. We could reduce the Nizam 
to a cipher, exclude him from all share in the rule of his own kingdom, and s<‘t up 
a creature of otir own as liis Minister, to pay us out of the public treasury what he 
himself had refused to pay. Two advantcages would thereby result. We should 
get from his treasury all tlie funds we wanted ; while he w'ould be ostensibly re- 
sponsible for whatever misery might follow. '^I'he scheme was carried out in the 
same year. During tlie first few years of its operation it was tJiought advisable to 
pay tlie Minister we liad ourselves set up, a salary from our own treasury, iu 
addition to what he got from the Nizam’s Covernment, the better to ensure his tidelity 
to ourselves against his nominal master.*'' The Nizam vigorously remonstrated against 
tlie spoliation of his State t(>r tlie support of the new and extravagant force we were 
imposing upon him, and he was thereupon solemnly declared to be hostile to the 
Ibitish (government. For the Caleiitta officials construed “ the maintenance of the 
alliaiicc” to mean that we had free liberty to reduce tlie Nizam to lieggary by our 
exactions. 

The first of our creature-Ministors <lied in 1808. The Nizam was again set 
aside, and a noble called Mooneer-ool-Moolk was next a|)j)oiiited ; but as the new 
incumbent, in common with all other respectable noldes, refused to make his master 
drink to its very dregs tlie cup of humiliation pr(?pared for liim, this Minister was 
in his turn reduced (o a cipher, and a person named Chundoo Loll, a clerk in a 
rieveiiiKf OlUce, was appointed by us “ Deputy Minister,” with tlie full powers of 
office ; “so that, ” as i\l<‘tcall'e descrilied the po.sition on J.'fth May 1H20, “ in addi- 
tion to its sovereign I’riiice lieing exeliided from all concern in the management 
of his alfairs, in eoiiseqnence of onr interference, the State of Hyderaliad now had 
a Prime Minister in the same [uedieament, as another elTect of tlie same cause.” 

'I'he (hfvice of thus getting access to the Nizam’s treasury to furnish salaries 
for British otticers liaviiig been once hit upon, all idea of moderation soon dis- 
appeared. A gonmal extravagance was indulged at the Nizam’s expense, that in 
private life would he calleil by no other iiauies than fraud ami shanich;s.s hrcacli of 
trust. T'he new force, this Hyderabad (Jontingent, consisted of 8,000 men, the 
strength of an ordinary brigade iu our own army; while no less tbau live brigadiers 
and five brigade-majors were appointed to it, with other stall and regimental 
olficers in |)io])oition, for no other [impose than their own enrichment. Ami this 
pre[)osterous stall’ was kc[)t up throughout the thirty-six years of profound peace 
that followed, 'fhe British olficers alone of this small foice received X130,0()0 a 
year, which is ,G9o,000 a year more than the olficers of the very same force are 
allowed at this moment. Even our own eieature-Minister (Chundoo Loll) at last 
winced at what we were expecting of liim. He even wailed to the Assistant 
Uesideut of our exactions, during 'certain reported conferences in April 1842, the 
perusal of which records occasioned the late Colonel 8ykos, a member 
of the Court of Directors, such “ painful feeelings.” j For forty years did the 

* 8t*e Sir Arthur \Velleslp)f’s Icttfir to Golotivl Close, clutetl Dili August 180iJ. 

t Minute by Colonel Sykes, dated rjtli November Ihhl. 
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C<alcutta officials keep up these extortions, simply for the sake of tlie provision which 
the force made for their friends and relations. One-third of the whole amount of 
the Nizam’s revenues was taken every year from his treasury to pay this force. 
So utterly out of proportion was the expense of it, compared with the means of the 
State, that Colonel Low, when acting as Resident in 1848, warned the Government 
of India (20th July) that if this “ constant drain” was not at once reduced from 
£400,000 to £200,000 per annum, “it would bring the whole machinery of the 
administration to a standstill.” A paper 2 >ublishod in the Calcutta Review in 1849, 
based on a history of the Contingent wn itten by Sir John Malcolm', tells u.s that 
the expenditure of the British Government on. tlie Contingent was so flagitious that 
it had become a proverb to ex{)lain it by i)ointingout that “ Poor Nizzy pays for all,” 

As if to sliow how high Calcutta consciences could pile the wrongs heaped on 
this miserable State and its Prince, others w’ere added. On the one hand, our 
Subsidiary Force of 9,500 men — the force already paid for in perpetuity — was not 
only relieved of its obligations, but w'as reduced one-fourth in numbers, without any 
part of the consideration money for its .services being returned to the Nizam. On 
this subject. Major Moore jiertinently inquired in the Court of Directors on the 
7th of November 1853, “By what right have we received payment for trooj>s we 
did not furnish ?” And, alluding to a sojdiistical defence of the reduction which iiad 
been put forward at Calcutta, he added : “ Is it becoming on our part to endeavour 
by s[)ocious arguments to show that ‘ eight regiments of 1,000 firelocks’ meant in 
spirit eight regiments of 750 ?” On the other hand, the second force (the Contingent), 
raised and paid directly from the Nizam’s treasury, ostensibly to discharge the 
dutic.'t wliich really devolved by treaty uj)on our own iSubsidiary Force, was, in its 
turn, set aside from doing the Nizam’s work, just a,s the Subsidiary Force itself had 
been. The pro hunianitatis causd argument w'as at hand as a cover for this 
further act of dishonesty. It w'as 2>romulgated at a very early date, as a “ rule of 
the service, that the Nizam’s army” (the Contingent), “so long as it shall be 
officered l)y British subjects, is not to obey the requisition of the Minister until the 
Resident has first satisfied himself that its services are to be required in a 
just cause.”*^' Colonel Sykes recountsf how under the operation of this rule, 
the services of the Contingent Avere refused “ when the Nizam’s interests 
demanded their employment.” lie iiKStances five separate and at the time recejit 
occasions when its services were so refused, at the very time wlum the insatiabh^ 
demands for its pay, by ruining the Nizam’s )>eoplo, Avere causing the very 
disturbances Avhich the Government of India refused to (piell, and when the arrears 
of its pay, charged against the Nizam, were building up the very alleged dcbt to us 
for which the Berar districts were taken shortly afterwards. 

In 1851 Captain Meadows Taylor was deputed by Lord Dalhouaie to rejxu't 
on the districts most eligible to be taken from the Nizam for the supjiort of this 
Contingent.^: That officer reported that tlie Nizam was unable to obtain the 
tribute due to him from the Gudwal Rajah, as neither the Subsidiary Force nor the 
Contingent troojjs were allowed him for tlie puri>ose, and his own irregular levies 
were unequal to the task. The Nizam’s country thus furnished the edifying sjiec- 
tacle of three armies maintained to do the work of one, and yet the work not done! 

Strong means were meanwhile taken to prevent the Nizam making his voice 
heard, Avhile British officials were engaged in fastening this vam|)ire Contingent on 
the throat of his unhapfiy State. Sir Charles Metcalfe, when lie.sident, Avriting on 
the 14th of August 1826, explaineil the Nizam’s position, and why he had refused 
to make advance.s from hi.s privy jnirse fur the pay of the force when the trea- 
sury was dry ; — 

” Ilis view [the Nizam’s] could scarcely be otherwise, considering that he has 
so long been excluded from any share in his GoAmrnment ; that every attempt 
which he has made to a.ssert his sovereign rights has been crushed ; and thal 


* Sir H. Willock’a Minute, dated 19th November 1851. 
t Mimite of 19th November 1851, 

J Papers ‘^TLe Sizaru,’^ 1854, p. 2G. 
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the Prince is merely a State pensioner in liis own tloininions. His mind, 
although not naturally, perhaps, incapable of fulfilling the duties of his station, 
must have been affected by long depression and seclusion. Nevertheless he is 
more * sinned against than sinning and I can hardily imagine a. situation more 
entitled to pity, or more calculated to disarm censure, than that of a Prince so held 
in subjection by a servant supported by an irresistible foreign Power. 

‘‘ The subserviency of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered tins kind offeree 
[the Contingent] in the NizaiiTs territories a sort of plaything for the llesident, 
and an extensive source of patronage at the Nizam’s expense.” 

'file Governor-General virtually confessed that tJiis breach of solciim treaty, 
and this inhuman conduct to an old and laitliful ally, had only the sordid object ot 
securing access to tlie State treasuiw, for the support of the Contingent against llu* 
will of the Sovereign, when lie wrote to tlie Resident, on iifitli October 1811), 
instructing him that “ tlie maintenance of the Contingent is the essentuil for us,” and 
that the Resident was to support Chundoo Loll (our creature-M inis ter) ‘‘ until 
these troops, whicli we owe to Cliundoo Jioll, shall have taken mich root in the 
establishments of the country that eventually there will be no hazard of any 
endeavours to reduce thcmi.” The Court of Directors liad protested against the force 
from the beginning, had refused to sanction its existence, and resolutely insisted on 
its disbandment,"*' averring tlieir conviction that it was unjust, contrary to (‘xpress 
treaty provisions, and certain to become an intolerable burden to the Hyderabad 
vState. Ilut tl)e bureaucratic aiitliorities in Calcutta were all the more resolute in 
their determination to maintain the Contingent. So nervous were they It^^st this, 
the very cream and efflorescence of their patronage, should, somehow, slip from 
tlieir gTasp, that tliey feared the Nizam evem in his entorciMl seclusion; while they 
steadily supjiorted Chundoo Loll iu his long series ot crimes against tlie Nizam and 
his subjects. On 25th October 1822 Sir Charles Metcalfe, as Resident, was offi- 
cially informed that it would be ‘‘ the deepest stain on British lionour were Chundoo 
Loll left to the ruin whicli must follow the discontinuance of our plighted support” 
of Jiim against his own master! Surely the men wlio dared tlius talk ol Brilisli 
honour being pledged to the betrayal and pillage of an ally, and to the ruin ol a 
State vvitli a [)<;j)ulation of 12,000,000, should have been nuule to stand at the bar 
of Parliament to answer for the outraged lionour ol the nation. Ivventy years later 
(2Gih July 1842) General Fraser, as Resident, reported that the Nfizam, being 
treated more mildly about that time, was showing symptoms of desiring to act lor 
himself, and lie warncid the Calcutta Government that tlic first tiling he would [iro- 
bahly do, “ if allowed to feel tliat lie is really independent,” would l>e to demand 
“ the disbandment of tlie Contingent, to which lie is known to be averse, and neither 
the original creation nor maintenance ot wliich is provided by any existing treaty. 
Genei’c-il Fraser’s letter awakened great alarm in Calcutta, ami on 1st October 
1842, under colour of communicating the news of the success ot the expedition to 
Afghanistan, tlie Nizam was solemnly Avariied that he and tlie Minister inust “ act 
according to the couiisols of tlie Resident, as it would be a great pity If anything 
contrary to friendship between the two Governments should occur. ’ 

Of course it was known to be impossible that a clear third of the gross reve- 
nues of the country could be appropriated to an utterly useless object for a long 
series of years without ruin and misery to the unfortunate inliahiiants. On 24tli 
November 1819 the Resident at Hyderabad, Mr. Russell, describing tJie offectH 
upon the whole country of the extraordinary expenses IncuiTcd, had writUm to the 
t.’alcntla officials : — . . 

“Extraordinary expenses must be met by extraordinary exactions. Ihis 
is th(j sole and mitire cause of the difficulties of the Nizam’s Government, and 
tlve source of every oppression that is suffered by its subjects. The officers 
of the revenue being rccpiired to pay to the Government more than their districts 
can afford arc obliged, in their turn, to oppress the iiihabitaiits by plunder 
and confiwscation.” 


See their letter to India dated 21st January 1824. 
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Ten years later (I3th May 1829) Metcalfe indignantly denounced our creature- 
Minister, after twenty years’ experience of his rule : — 

“ Cliniidoo Loll’s main object, from the establishment of his power, was to retain 
it. 'Fhe instrument most serviceable in his view for this purpose was money. He 
had money for any one whom he thought capable of aiding him. Ohuudoo Loll’s 
views were not confined to English inliuence. Whoever could aid him at Hydera- 
bad, whoever could injure him, all found access to the treasury. To make friends 
or to buy off enemies was managed by the same process. All were in pay. And 
many who might have been active disturbers of his administration, seeing little or 
no hope of eifecting his removal, were kept quiet by a share of the public money. 

“ The reve?nu!.s were iu.suflicient to meet such excesses ; and the expenses of 
a year of war, added to the increasing cost of the force commanded by British 
officers, augmented embarrassment. Extortion and borrowing were had recourse 
to un.sparingly, and to the utmost practicable extent. The former was augmented 
by the effects of the latter. Extortion and oppression went hand in hand. Desola- 
tion followed.” 

On the 20th June and 31st August 1822 Metcalfe wrote from the Hyderabad 
Residency to Lord Hastings : — 

“ There never, I suppose, was elsewhere a territory so entirely abandoned to 
the pillage of extortioners, seeking no end but their own illicit gain. There never 
can have been an administration of Government less paternal, or more careless ot 
the good of the people and the interests of the sovereign. 

“ The power remained in his [Ohundoo Loll’s] own hands without check, and 
he had continued to abuse it without remorse. The revenues had greatly fallen, 
from excess of exaction ; the population in considerable numbers had emigrated ; 
no confidence existed. The very resources of extortion were nearly exhausted.” 

Sixteen years later this creature, nondnated by ourselves, forced u])on the 
Nizam by ourselves, and supported by ourselves, still retained the helm of affairs, 
when the Court of Directors, commenting on the position at Hyderabad, felt them- 
selves forced to con fe.s.s (letter to India 28th M.irch 1838) that Chundoo Loll’s 
administration might “ be said to exist only by plunder.” 

Chundoo Loll retained his office, under the determined support of the Indian 
bureaucracy, five years after the above verdict had been passed on the character of 
his administration ; and he only resigned it in 1843, after he had depleted the State 
by every conceivable expedient, to sustain the exactions of his British masters. It is 
recorded that he plainly told the Resident, “ I have not tendered rny resignation in 
consequence of the infirmities of age, but solely i>i consequence of tlie want of 
money” — money to carry on the Government anyhow, and at the same time to 
meet the inexorable demand of .£35,000 monthly for the pay of the Contingent. Tf 
any evidence can heighten the picture we have thu.s traced, let it be siqjplied by the 
following passage from the Minute, already quoted, written by Major Moore, a member 
of the Court of Directors, who had been an cye-wdtness at Hyderabad of the occur- 
rences of which he speak.s, as Military Secretary to this very Contingent, and who 
.ascribes all the evils in the State to this single cause. Writing on 7th November 
1853 Mfijor Moore says : — 

“ 1 well know to what shifts the Nizam’s Ministers have had to resort to meet 
our inevitable demand for the monthly pay of the Contingent, what evils it has 
been the cause of — loans from money-dealers at exorbitant interests ; farming of 
districts at ruinous lo.ss ; fore.stalling of revenues, and a ho.st of attendant miseries !” 

Upon the final break-down and retirement of Chundoo iioll the Calcutta 
officials, to evade the re.sponsibility of the position which their own exactions had 
produced, solemnly transferred to the Nizam the privilege, so long withheld from 
him, of choosing a Minister — a privilege which now meant nothing el.so than the 
finding of an agent to accomplish the impossible feat of paying the Contingent 
without money. The Prince was himself to make the bricks, now' that there was 
no straw. One after another of Ids nominees resigned, because of the impossibility 
of the task the Indian Government was itself shirking. One of these unhappy 
Ministers told the Resident (2nd November 1849), after attempting the duties of 
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the office, that, in the condition to wliieh everytlnng was reduced, “ an angel from 
heaven could do nothing.” 

An attempt was now made to induce tlie Nizarn to find money for the force by 
dismissing his own levie.s, on whom — as neither the Subsidiary Force nor the Contin- 
gent were allowed to assist him — really devolved all the detailed military duties of 
his State. He was reminded that although the Contingent cotrsumc a full third 
of his revenues there were still two- thirds left, so he had better dismiss his Irregu- 
lars, which formed the only force at his disposal. The experiment was tried. 
Three thousand jnen were thrown on the country, destitute and homeless. An 
alarming mutiny was the result, and the scheme hatl to be abandoned. 

The orange of the H\’derabad State was now sucked nearly tlry. I'lie Ircasmy 
was empty. Loan.s from the native bankers, for which 24 per cent, interest was 
paid, were then suggested. The last of these was for the sum of £340,000, the 
whole of which was paid over to the Resident on 18th July IS.ol. And now the 
credit of the State, as well as its funds, was exhausted. The Prince had, however, 
sonic private funds, lie was next pressed to give up the money reserved in his 
palace, to furnish [lay for this Contingent. All else had gone. Only the last re- 
sources of hi.s family remained. In the extremiiv to wliich wo had reduced liim, 
lie finally threw these also into the gulf. Goaded early and late by the Resident, 
the Minister, having repeatedly and urgently pleaded witli his master, was at bust 
able to write to the Resident on 1st Kovoinber 1851 as follows : “ Praise and 
thanks to God for liis goodness ! the amount of 30 lacs of rupees (£300,000 ) from 
His Highness the Nizam’s private property, for the debt due to the British 
Government, has to-day been received by me.” 

The inexorable claim might, however, still be met for a little while, if the 
I’rince eould only be induced to pawn his household valuables. He was accordingly 
encouraged (as the Resident tells our (hdentta officials on tlic 5th December 1851) 
to give up the “jewels and gold and silver articles” in tlie recesses of the palace, 
“ accumulated liy his ancestors during the course of nearly a century past,” vviiicli 
were to be ]dedged to local money-lenders for £80,000, to supply the pay of the 
(\)ntingent for about two months longer ! And he gave them np. 

From necessity, the Nizam must, it was now feared, make a desperate apjieal 
lor the disbandment of this force. No argument would now be strong enough to 
prevent his doing so, unless, indeed, ho were, to be told that the Biitish Govern- 
ment held that the maintenance of the Oojitingent was a treaty obligation ! 
Accordingly, in this crisis of his embarrassments, a very olfensive letter was ad- 
dressed to him ])crsorially by Lord Dalhousie, dated 0th June 1851, in which, 
among much else that was very irritating and threatening, the falsehood was 
directly proffered in these words : “ The efficient maintenance of this force is a duty 
imposed on the Government of Hyderabad by the .stipulations of existing treaties.” 
Lord Dalhousie no doubt believed what he at the time said ; but the charaeler of 
the entire system is shown by the fact that when he afterwards hiniselt discovered 
the imtrnthfulness of the statement and recorded in the Minutes of the (!onneil 
Ghambev (30th March 1853) that the averment was one which, “ as an honest 
man,” he could not instruct the Resident to make, even verbally, to the Nizam, he 
took no steps to withdraw the letter in which he had himself urged it on the Nizam 
in 1851. 

The next step in the Nizam’s long agony was one fliat ended liis Job-like 
patience, and at last brought him to bay. It takes mucji to surpiist; an Indian 
potentate out of the calm courtesies of ceremonial intercourse, ff'bc Rcsi<lent may 
hector ; the Governor-General may threaten ; but the Prince will cling fast to 
that amenity of tone and control of temper which he considers indispensably becom- 
ing to his own dignity. Wheti Lbrd Dalhousie wrote tlx' famous letter of Cth June 
1851, which became a scandal in this country for its indecently telling the Prince 
“ that the Government of India could crush him under its feet, so that neither name 
nor trace of him should remain,” the Nizam, in replying to the cruel and abusive 
<locument, conventionally acknowledged it as a “ letter filled witli kind expres- 
sions,” and “completely fragrant with joy.” But his equanimity was to be more 
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severely tried. His treasury was bankrupt, his credit gone, his private purse 
emptied, his jewels pawned to satisfy our demands ; but his kingdom still remained, 
although his subjects were in beggary. The Calcutta Government now voluntarily 

S roceeded to pay the Contingent for a while from their own treasury, to make the 
lizam ostensibly their debtor. They advanced about £400,000 in this way, mean- 
while purposely avoiding giving credit to the Nizam for muck larger counter-claims^ 
in respect of certain excise revenues of his of which they had the collection as 
trustees, and which they htid quietly paid into their own treasury. Then, upon 
the strength of this alleged debt, they peremptorily demanded the Berar Provinces 
and the Raichore and Dharaseo districts from the Prince., for the arrears and for 
the future support of the Contingent. 

As the unhappy Prince ran over, one by one, the items of the account between 
himself and his ally it became impo,ssible for him to control his emotion. The 
broad lands of his feudatory, the Nawab of the Carnatic, had been taken from him 
without even the courtesy of an acknowledgment. The kingdom of Mysore had 
been created for no other purpose than to deprive him of his share in the spoils ot 
an expensive war. Tlie Northern Circars, on his eastern boundary, £1,066,000 in 
redemption of their quit-rent,*^ and then the Bellary and Cuddapah districts on his 
southern frontier, had been taken, all on the same plea of providing for the internal 
tranquillity of his State. Fourteen millions sterling had been directly appropriated 
from his State treasury. The loans that had been taken up at 24 per cent, in- 
terest from the native bankers had also gone. Lastly, he had parted with his own 
private treasure, and even his household valuables. And a demand was now made 
upon him for his remaining frmitier provinces on the north and on the west, under 
the selfsame plea of providing for the tranquillity of his State ; a tranquillity that 
for forty years had never even been seriously threatened, desjnte the extortionate 
exactions of our ci'eature-Ministcrs. At the interview in which this tinal demand 
was made upon him the Nizam turned upon the Resident, and cried “ in a toiuj 
that indicated anger in no ordinary degree” : — 

“ God forbid that I shoidd suffer this disgrace ! Gentlemen like you cannot 
understand my feelings in this matter. I am a sovereign Prince, born to live and 
die in this kingdom, which lias belonged to my family for seven generations. I 
have heard tliat one gentlemen of your nation considere<l that I ought to be quite 
contented and happy if 1 were put on the same footing as you have put my feuda- 
tory Prince, the Nawab of the Carnatic, to have a pension paid to me like an old 
servant, and have nothing to do but to eat, and sleep, and say my prayers. But I 
tell you I should lose my honour by parting with my territory.” 

The firmness of the Prince, and his pas.sionato refusal to cede the provinces, 
led to the modified proposition that the districts should be “ assigned” to the 
British Government “ merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as the 
Nizam should require that force.”f Even to this modified proposal he could not 
be induced to agree by any ffrir means. To assign territory at all, with even a 
temporary object, would, he held justly, be a disgrace to him ; while for his opjnes- 
sors to demand it for such a purpose as to provide the ^lay of the Contingent he 
felt to be a scandalous injustice, 'fhe injustice was the more obvious inasmuch as 
while requiring him to maintain the Contingent, and even to assign new provinces 
to pay for its support, the treaty that was now demanded from him positively 
provided that one-half the Subsi<liary Force, which he had paid for already in 
perpetuity to do the same duties, was to be withdrawn from his dominions, the 
consideration he had paid for it, namely, the lands of Bellary and Cuddapah, being 
retained by ourselves ! X 

A mock offer to disband the Contingent was now made to the unhappy Prince, 
the offer being coupled with the threat that his country would then be allowed to 
become the theatre of “scenes of lawlessness,” the Resident proceeding to 

* See The Statesman^ July 1880, p. 169. 

t Resident to Government of India, No. 71, of 4th May 1853, para. 28 : Papers, “The Nizam,' 
1854, p. 118. 

{ These lands now yield the British Government £812,000 yearly. 
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prevaricate with him as to the treaty obligation resting upon the Subsidiary F orce to 
maintain his rule, and plainly intimating to him that this British force, 9,500 strong, 
would stand idle and refuse to put down disturbances if the Contingent were dis- 
banded.* It was well known (and it was anticipated by Lord Dalhousief) that it 
would be impossible for the Nizam to accept the olTer of disbandment made on 
such terms, particularly in the condition to which the country had been reduced, 
'fhere was no real risk of the force — the cost of which had dragged the Hydera- 
bad State down to ruin — being disbanded under such (.‘onditions ; and yet the 
Nizam was now made to appear as its voluntary supporter. I'he Machiavellian 
proposal was, however, deemed a master-stroke by the diplomatists at (Calcutta. 
By such thinkers, the words of the great international jurist, Vattel, with wliiclj 
we have headed this essay, might be profitably studied: “The faith of treaties 
is basely prostituted by studying to overreach those with Avliom we treat, and to 
outdo them in cunning and duplicity. Let the man who excels in tliese arts boast 
of his hap])y talents, and esteem himself a keen negotiator, but reason and the sacred 
law of nature will class him as far beneath a vulgar cheat as the majesty of kings 
is exalted above private persons.” 

The Nizam steadfastly and honestly represented that it was equally impossilde 
for him to elect the disliandment of the Contingent, when disbandment was deli- 
berately coupled with an ini(]uitous condition, relative to tlic Subsidiary Force, 
which was incompatible with the common instinct of self-pr('servation, or to assign 
territory lor its support. Exasperated by a persistency that was the dictate of 
despair, the Resident at last resorted to lan,gufige whit-h his successor, wlm was 
|)resent at the iutervioAv, characteiized as “ objurgations and threats but without 
elfect. The Prince refused to sign the treaty that was to dismember his kingdom, 
and to sanction /('zc/o our long-continued exactions upon his State. 

Anew expedient was then resorted to, an expedient of such a nature that it 
has no parallel, wo ho{>e, in our diplomacy. Major Davidsmi, the Residcnit’s chief 
Assistant, with liis knowhulge and approval, addresse<l to tlie Nizam’s Minist<‘r a 
letter to be shown in original by the Minister to his master, j; Tliat letter the reader 
shall now sec: — 

“My dear Nawab, — I bedieve, the Resident requires yourattendance this eveniny, 
to inform you that his negotiations with the Nizam are at an end, and that he 
applies to the Goveniur-Ceneral to move troo[)s by to-day’s post. 

“Indeed, 1 liave a letter from my nephew at Poona metitionin,g that the 7Sth 
Hiyhlandcrs and H6tb Regiment fl.M.’s troops hav'e received onlers to be in readi- 
ness to march to Hyderabad. Don’t suppose military operations w'ill be confined 
to the districts. If you are a friend of His Highness, beg of him to save himself 
and liis dignity by complying at once with what tlie Governor-General will most 
•assuredly compel him to accede to. 

(Signed) “ CuTii. Davioson.” 

“Hyderabad, 14th ]May 1853.” 

The statement in this letter that “orders” bad been issued to the troops was 
absolutely fiihse, as also was the other .statement that tlie Resident “applied to the 
Governor-General to move troops by that day’s post. ” The weapon of deceit was 
not, however, deemed by the British authorities sufficiently reliable oi itsell to 
compass the end in view. It was necessary that these alarming repr<*sentations 
should be impressed on the Nizam’s mind as truths by one of his own trusted 
advisers. It was necessary for this purpose to bribe some confiileritial servant to 
betray his master. Driven to distraction, and, as it proved, to death a few days 
later, the Minister found the required traitor. He told the Resident his plan, 


* See Ilesiilent’a Minute of a private conference with the Nizam, dated 12tli March 185.3, 
l>ara. 9, and his letter to Governiiient of India No, 7i of lOtli May 18od, para. 11. 

I Minute of IJOtli March 185^1, pp.ras. 46 ainl 49. 

} Bee Colonel Low’s letter to (lov eminent of India No. 81, of 10th May 1858, x>arns. 2 and .4, 
■wherein he states tliat the above letter expressed his own nrgoiifc letjnp.st/’ and that its ohje:*l was 
“ to impress the •mind of the Nizam with the belief that further unnecessary delay in settling tlie 
^flatter one way or other would not be permitted by his Government.” 
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with a smile on his countenance, seeming rather proud of his achievement/' 
Tfie Resident at once approved;^- and on the 14th May, and in a subsequent letter 
of the IDth, that officer reported to Calcutta that his “ hope" of finally carrying 
the negotiation rested very |)rincipally upon tlie fact that a confidential aide-de- 
camp of the Nizam, named Booran-ood-deen, had, with the Resident’s knowledge 
and approval, been bribed “ by pecuniary donations and promises of more" to 
betray him who was at once his master and his sovereign. Duped, coerced, and 
betrayed, the Nizam’s final surrender is recorded by tlie Resident in the following 


‘‘ In the evening of Sunday, tlie ir)th, I received a note from the Minister 
stating that the Nizam had at hist consented to the treaty. The Minister in that 
note wrote as follows: ‘ Booran-ood-deen and I persuaded him to accede to it. 
This was done when we were alone.' " 

Here, then, is the true stoiy of the Hyderabad Contingent, and of tlie Treaty 
of under which the Berar Provinces passed into the hands of the British 
(iovernrnent. 

We have called it a tale of shame. 


PART IT. 

The Nizam's efforts after restitution. 

It need excite no surprise that soon after the Berar districts had been taken 
from the Nizam, under tlie circumstances above narrated, — whenever, in fact, the 
echoes of Lord Dalliousie's ‘‘ threats and objurgations," tneiiaces of military coercion, 
and pretences o( treaty riglit had died away, — the Nizam took for granted that the 
British authorities would be very glad* that the blot on the escutcheon of our 
Indian Empire caused by the Berar assijrnment should be removed, jiarticularly 
as the assignment had been taken on a ‘Mbrnial announcement" that it was to last 
merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent Force as long as the Nizam might 
require it." Between 1853 and 1858 two successive Nizams, accordingly, six 
times applied for the restoration of all the districts. Salar Jung, who had succeede<l 
to the oiRce of Minister, a few days after the hnmiliation of the assignment of 
Berar had resulted in the death of his predecessor, wrote to the IJesident as follows, 
on l9th December 1857: “The late Nizarn was anxious on this point, and repeat- 
edly urged me to submit the question. The present Nizam is no less importunate 
on the subject." And on the 8th March 1858: “ His Highness, from the period 
of his accession, has repeatedly desired me to endeavour to get back the districts. 
Their restoration would be an act of liberality and consideration worthy of the 
British Government." On the Ith February 1859 the Nizam caused his Minister 
to make “ renewed efforts" for restitution, as “a matter wliich His Highness has 
very much at heart," and about wliicli be felt “ great anxiety." On tlie 18th of 
th(i same month the Minister notified to the Resident tliat the Nizam had 
summoned him to the palace, and blamed liim for “ lukewarmness" in the matter ; 
“ otherwise it seemed unaccountable that nothing had been done as yet." And the 
Minister i^rocecded : “ As His Highness is so earnest and anxious on the subject, I 
trust you will have it fully settliMl." These early applications were made without 
any attempt at controvc’i-sy as to the merits, the Nizarn simply asking to have the 
districts restored, and undertaking “ to make satisfactory arrangements for the 
punctual m«>nthly pa3Tnent of the Contingent." Aull these proposals were con- 
terniituously rejected, without, ajiparently, even the formality of regular replies to 
the Minister's letters. 

As a consequence, Imwever, of the vital services rendered to us by the Nizam 
and his Minister during the revolt of 1857-8, the Indian Government was for a 
time really touclied by a sense of obligation and by an instinct of common interests. 
It was a healthy change on both sides, and, if it could only have lasted, might have 


^ 8oo I(>Ker8 to Govcninituit of liidiji, No. 79, of 14tli May 1H5JI, para. 9, and No. 81, 

of 19th May 185.:5, paras. 7, 8, and footuoto : Tapers, “The Nfzam,’' 1854, pp. 128-9. 
f See Resident’s letter to Oovornmeut of India, No, 81, of 19th May 1858/ para. 10. 
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proved most beneficial, as, indeed, in its establLslunent and extension tlirouijliniit 
India lies the best ho |)0 in the tntnre for the prosperity of the protected States 
and the stability of the Empire. The first .sn<j;;restion of emphuticallv inarkirij; th(3 
sense entertained of tlie invalnaVde aid rendered by the Princes of India, will be 
found in a despatch dated July l28th, 185S, from the Secret Oonunittee of the 
Court of J)irectors — Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, beini^ President of the 
Board of Control — to the Governor-General, calllai^ for a list of those ‘‘ Ih-inces, 
Chiefs, and others,'’ who had rendered valn.-ible service to tlie P>ritisli cause, snji*- 
gcsting that “territorial grants" would form the “most acceplaMe mode” of 
reward for sucli service, and expressing his assurance that tlie names of the 
Nizam and his able and influential Minister, Salar Jung,” would, with some 
others, be found “ high on the list." 

A very little stud\' of the ma[), and a glance at the records of the time, sit (lice 
to remind ns of the vital su[)port rendered ns l)y the Nizam, and of the g<.od 
reasons Lord Stanley had for placing him “high on the list.” Jlie obedience of 
the Madras Army and the allegitince of the South of India depended on a word 
from the Nizam. In tone and sinrit, as to a great extent now, the Madras Ai-my 
was then essentially a Mahomedan army, looking u[) to the Nizam as I^>ntifex 
Maximus as well as Prince. Nor was the political and spiritual influence of the 
Nizam confined to the Deccan and the Carnatic : it extended all over India.. A 
very distinguished officer, of long Eastern experience, General Sir Svdm^y Cotton, 
who in 1857 commanded at P(*shawur the frontier station of the Purijab, states 
that “ interce[)ted letters reached him from Hyderabad in the Deccan, addressed 
by se[)oys of one of tlie re-armed corps at P(*shawiir to brother- Mussulmans in 
the Nizam's territory, in which the most seditions (iX]>ressi«)ns towards our Gov- 
ernment were used, and calling on tlie Mussulmtins gcmerally to rise, and make 
an effort to rid themselves of their common enemy.” A little further on he 
says: — 

“ The natives of the upper class of the North-West Frontier repeatedly assured 
the autlior, up to tlie very last moment of his sojourn thei-e, tint therci will he, 
some (lay or otlier, a gerunvil rising of the Mussulmans of India, against our 
gov(‘rnmeiit. Since the removal of the desceiniants of the Great Mogul (rom 
J)(:‘lhi they look to the Nizam in the Deccan as the great head and cliiet ol the 
M ussulmun cause. 

The exigencies of space will not permit us to multiply, as cordd caisily be 
done, independent as well as rdficial testimony to tin? invalualile assistance given 
to us by the Hxderabad State in tlie terribh^ days of 1857. The same noces.sary 
restriction must lie |)Ut on our citatioti of evidence as to the services of the Nizam 8 
great Minister. VV^e sliall give but one extract. In a letter to the Governnient 
of India, dated 2J)th of March 1858, Colonel Davidson, the Pesident at Hyder- 
abad, says : — 

“The unhesitating energy and [iromptitude witli which the Nizands Minister 
assisted the English Government were Ix^yond all [iraise. . . .Prom Ids [the 

Nawab Salar Jung’s] open and avowed deterininai ion To assist ns at all hazards, lie. 
became most unpopular, and was almost outlawed b}' the xMalioinedaii population ; 
but no invectives, threats, or entreaties ever marie liiin swerve from llie truly 
faithful line of (umduct he had from the first ado|)ted. His assassiiiatioii was 
|>lann(3d a dozen times, and 1 believe he was fully awaia; of this; but neither dread 
on tliat account, nor for a time the continued intelligence of repeated reverses to 
our cause in the North-West, shook him for a rnonumt. Every contingency, and 
every rerpjisition made to him hy me, was met with tin*, same firmness aiKl con- 
sivStency ; and the resources of tlie Nizam s Goveriirnent were, as far as lay ill his 
power, placed unhesitatingly at my disposal." . . A 

The most liberal interpretation ol Lord Stanley’s suggestion of a “ territc^rial^ 
gfRnt in favour of the Nizam to which the ( Wcutta Governiucnt could rise alter 

* Nine Years on the North-West Frontier,” by Lieut. -General Sir Sydney O»ttoij, K.C.IL, 
(1868), pp. 305, 307. 
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two long years of consideration, was that embodied in the Treaty of 1860, where- 
by a small part of the districts which had been taken from him in 1853 for the 
liquidation of a debt that he did not owe, and for the payment of a force that had 
V»een fraudulently imposed upon him for our own benefit, and which part of the 
districts, as it furnished funds in excess of the requirements of the trust created 
by the said Treaty, the Resident confessed “we bad no pretext for retaining/’^'^ 
was restored to His Highness’s administration. The transfer was destitute ot the 
features of an act of grace. Still it was a partial restitution very satisfactory to 
the Nizarn. It was something gained which was very much desired. 

The Nawab Salar Jung must have considered as one of the greatest advau- 
tagc.s of this partial restitution that it afforded him the means ol practically 
disproving the pro humanitaiis cansd argument so skilfully employed by Indian 
officials to cover the dark suggestions of self-interest and love of patronage. 
The districts restored to the Nizam in 1860, after seven years of British 
administration, did not deteriorate, but continued to improve under the Nizam’s 
sway. He had, however, while accepting back a part of his territory never in any 
way waived his right to the re.stitutiou of the whole. Accordingly, in 1867, a 
fresh ap[»lieation was subrnitteil, in which the Nizam’s Minister went a step in 
advance of the former appeiils ; for he ventured to urge his reversionary claims 
to the Mysore State, which the Calcutta bureau was then moving heaven and earth 
to annex, fhe intended annexation was however, defeated by the Home Govern- 
ment, and the appeal for the Berars could iiot be renewed on that particular line. 

But the Calcutta Secretariat had now become fully aware of the change that 
had come over the spirit of the Hyderabad Court ; and from the year 18(57 m.ay 
be dated tlie determination to break that spirit, and to put down this unwonted 
viv'acity. The Nizam’s Minister no longer spoke with bated breath and whis- 
pering humbleness. He presumed to argue, and sometimes even to get the best 
of the argument. He was told, therefore, that he “ took too much upon himself,” 
and that hi.s petition must be “rejected with censure,” aud he was warned in 
future to be more “ serious and circumspect.” 

Nothing could be more serious or more circumspect than the next appdication. 
Although not silenced or intimidated by the hard words with which bis overtures 
bad been met, it would probably be too much to say that the Minister was not 
hurt or discouraged. The extreme resentment betra) ed in the reply to his last 
ap|ieal at a suggestion — identical, by-the-bye, with one made by the Resident — 
“ that there was a time wlieti the British G<jvernmcnt was less disposed than )aow 
to do strict juiitice to the I’rinces of India,”f Sir Salar Jung may well have calcu- 
lated that the interests of his master woidd not be ailvanced by a direct attack on 
tlic origin of the Contingent, or otr Lord Dalliousie’s operations. He may well 
have felt a conviction tliat the (Jalcutta Government, as then constituted, would 
not be ])ersuadc(l, oiv any grt)un(l3 of magnanimity, generosity, or even abstract 
justice, to give up, without an equivalent, anything that it actually held. Even 
in the harsh criticism of his pi’ 0 [)osal, founded on the expected lapse of Mysore, 
there was no repudiation of “ some satisfactory arrangement” that might be made 
“ for the payment of the Hyderabad Contingent from another source.” On the 
«;oiitrary, there was almost an invit.ation to seek for some satisfactory arrangement 
in the remark that, “ as the alternative source of payment suggested had no 
existence, the restoration of Berar remained an impossibility. The Government 
of India bad ref)eatedly stated that its only object in retaining Berar Avas to have 
“u wateriiil quarant//” for the payment of the Contingent, territorial security not 
being declared to be indispensable. § In 1853, beyond all question, the Nizam 
could have given no other security ; but the finances and credit of the State 

^ J^csitl(‘ut io (Jovcinnient of India, No. 2G, dated 27th June 1862, }>ara. 141. 

f “ Co.‘.\siou of Berar ” (20 of 1867), p. 11 ; compare Colonel Davidson’s para. DO, p. 28 

of Papers, “ liydt'rahad Assigned Districts” (OOS of 1867). 

J Pap( IS, Cossif.n of Bovar” (29 of 1867), p. 20, para. 46 of despatch. 

§ “ IljdtTahjid Avs<fgricd Districts” (il38 of 1867), p, 9 (para. 6), p. 11 (para. 4 ), p. 16 
(para. 18), p. 20 (paru. .’'»). 
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had 80 improved under the administration of Sir Salar Jung that in 1872 he was 
able to suggest “ an alternative source of payment,” and to propose “a satisfactory 
arrangement,” against the feasibility and permanence of which no objection could 
be urged. The proposal was to deposit the capital sum of .£8,000,000 sterling 
with the British Government, from the interest of which the Contingent was to be 
paid, the Berar Provinces being restored to the rule r>f their own Sovereign. But 
this would never do. What was to become of the Berar Commission, that stock 
of good appointments ? In a despatch dated 24th September 1873, one year after 
the offer was submitted, it was declined by the Calcutta Government on the ground 
that “ a territorial guaranty was the fundamental principle” of the Treaties of 
1853 and 1860, and that a large loan from English or other capitalists by the 
Nizam was highly objectionable. 

This adverse decision was then reported to the Home Government. Some 
strong dissents were recorded in the Indian Council, notably by Sir George Clerk 
and Sir John Kaye, which exposed the principles on which the Government of 
India were acting. The former officer scathingly quoted an officially recorded 
“ Resolution” of that Government in 1867 that “ Treaties entered into fifty years 
ago are no longer binding on us, now that India has its Legislative Councils,” and 
that Treaties with a native State were “ mere courtesies of fifty years ago,” con- 
taining “ a poetical form of an hyperbolical expression,” and ” a selection of a 
particular conjunction of sounds” ! Sir John Kaye marshalled against the Govern- 
ment of India the grievances that they had supplied to all the leading native 
States by a course which has convinced them “that the policy which 
we enunciated when weak” (by the (Queen’s Proclamation of 1858) 
“ is now to be repudiated when we are strong and he concluded by pro- 
phesying “ the danger to the Empire from such conduct, which my 
experience of twenty years in my present appointment makes me see so clearly 
before me.” But the Secretary of State (Lord Salisbury) — who, it maybe 
observed, had only been a few w’eeks in office — w'as very naturally unprepared to 
I’everse a judgment already communicated to the Co-Regents of Hyderabad. In 
a despatch dated the 19th March 1874 he adopted the views of the Indian Gov- 
ernment that a large loan w'as objectionable, that “ a territorial guaranty was the 
main object” of the Treaties of 1853 and 1860, and ■svas “equally paramount at 
the present day.” But the Secretary of State, when he signed that despatch, was 
not in possession of the prompt reply sent four months previously by Sir Salar 
Jung and his colleague to the despatch from the Viceroy, which had, for the first 
time, blocked the claim to I’estitution by alleging that Lord Canning’s word 
“material” meant “territorial.” In this reply, dated 24 th November 1873, which 
they begge<l might be lorwarded to the Secretary of State, the Regents argued 
against the security for the pay of the Contingent being necessarily territorial, 
and against the Hyderabad State being under any obligation to keep up the 
Contingent at all, that force being illegitimate in its origin and engendered 
solely for our own benefit, the debt of 1853 being fictitious, and the treaty 
of that year extorted under a combination of threats and formal assurances 
by the llesident. Colonel Low, that the territorial a.ssignmcnt was “ only ff)r 
a time, so long as the Nizam might require the Contingent.” But “their 
desire being to meet the wishes of the British Government,” and the 
Viceroy having objected to their proposal to capitalize the pay ol the Con- 
tingent, because it might necessitate a large loan by the Hyderabad State, they 
offered to furnish a “ material guaranty” to the extent of two, tliree, or more 
years’ payments, to be deposited in advance — which would have amounted to not 
more than £1,000,000 sterling — a, fund which they could supply and maintain 
without any extraordinary effort or external aid. 

Even Lord Dalhousie, when commencing a course of pressure on the Nizam, 
declared that he only asked for an assignment of lands in default of payment or 
of other good security. There could have been no real doubt in 1874 that the 
Hyderabad Government was well able, in the way suggested, to make such a 
satisfactory provision as would have contented Lord Dalhousie, and to furnish 
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that “ material guaranty” which Lord Canning required, in the most substantial 
and tangible form. 

This was, in short, far too reasonable and businesslike an offer, while the 
exposure of the transactions of 1853 and 1860, and the disavowal of any moral 
obligation to keep up the Contingent, were too cogent in their reasoning to be laid 
before the Secretary of State without some special accompaniment. The Co- 
Begents’ reply of November 24th, 1873, was therefore accompanied home, in 
April 1874, by the Calcutta Foreign Secretary, Mr. {now Sir) C. U. Aitchison in 
person, who brought with him all the materials for managing Lord Salisbury. 
At the s.ame time, viz., on the 22nd of May 1874, the Nizam’s Government was 
served with the Secretary of State’s decision of the 19th of March on the former 
offer of depositing capital to the amount of £8,000,000. 

For the whole of 1874, a year of critical controversy, the Home Government 
was always kept in arrears of the Nizam’s appeals, and in advance of the Viceroy’s 
adverse views. The Secretary of State was left in ignorance of the Nizam’s latest 
pleadings, while the Nizam’s representatives were led to suppose that the Secretary 
of State’s decision was given with full knowledge of all their strongest points. 
They were led, but not actually brought, to that conclusion. The dates, when 
they could get hold of them, could not fail to tell the truth. 

There can be no doubt that one great cause of these cross-questions and 
stray answers, and of the gradual development of the Nizam’s full case, was the 
aversion of the Co-Regents to put on record anything like a railing impeachment 
of the past. The full case, every merit of which was a demerit to the Government 
of India, was drawn out of them, against their inclination, by the disingenuous 
dialectics and tortuous action pursued by the Calcutta Foreign Office. 

In a secret letter dated 16th June 1874, intended still further to add to the 
effect of Mr. Aitchison’s visit, the Indian Government ui-gently pressed upon the 
Secretary of State the nature of the reply they wished given to the offer of a 
material guaranty made by the Co-Regents in their memorial dated 24th Novem- 
ber 1873. The Secretary of State was urged to give a reply which should be 
“ final,” and “ as stiff as would be consistent with politeness.” The materials 
brought home by Mr. Aitchison, and the powers of exposition and persuasion that 
he was able to bring to bear upon the India Office, together with the severe official 
spur applied by the Indian Government’s secret letter of 16th June, sufficed to 
obtain a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 17th July 1874, declining to 
accept the last offer made by the Regents, or to give up the Berars. But Lord Salis- 
bury was not so easily or so completely managed as had been hoped, for the letter 
was not of that degree of “ stiffness” that was wanted ; and, moreover, another 
despatch of the same date, far from treating the question as finally settled, asked 
for any real answer the Indian Government might have to the Nizam’s claims, 
and particularly inquired if there was any reply to the strong statement in the 
memorial under reply to the effect that the very basis of the Treaty of 1853 
was a “ formal announcement” by the British Plenipotentiary that “ the assign- 
ment was to last merely for a time, to maiiitain the Contingent as long as the 
Nizam might require that force.” All knowledge of the existence of this second 
despatch was, of course, carefully concealed from the Nizam’s Minister by 
the Indian Government, and even the terms of the Secretary of State’s first 
despatch of same date, not being “ stifT’ enough, were not communicated to 
the Co-Regents. 

It was highly inconvenient, according to the official ethics and tactics in vogue 
at Calcutta, to communicate the Secretary of State’s despatch of 17th July 1874 
to the Nizam’s Government, not only because its terms were not anything like 
“ stiff” enough to terrorize and silence, but because its date would at once have 
contradicted the pretence of its being “ final for on the Gth of that same montli 
— ^July 1874 — Sir Salar Jung and his colleague, convinced by the only despatch 
from the Secretary of State that was shown to tliem (dated 19th March) that a 
half-statement of their case would not do, had submitted that important 
and exhaustive letter of 124 paragraphs which we described at some length in a 
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previous article.* ^ In that letter the whole question was fully argued, and the}' 
claimed for' the Nizam the restoration of his provinces, irrespective altogether of 
the acceptability of that material guaranty in cash for the support of the Contingent 
which they still offered. If, however, that material guaranty were refused, they 
then declared themselves entitled and compelled to demand complete territorial 
restitution and the disbandment of the Contingent, which was not, and never had 
been, of any use to the Nizam, which Lord Dalhousie had acknowledged must be 
broken up if the Nizam insisted on it, while the British Plenipotentiary, Colonel 
Low, had formally declared that tlie assignment must cease whenever the Nizam 
ceased to require the Contingent. The complexion of the case was entirely changed 
by the submission of this letter, which the Secretary of State had never seen, 
and of the existence of which he was not aware when he gave, imder the urgent 
pressure of Mr. Aitchison’s presence, and of the. secret despatch from the Viceroy 
dated IGtli of June, his decision of the 17th of July 1874. That decision was now 
quite inapplicable. It was no answer to the case put in by tlic Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. ' It was most unfair to the Secretary of State to use it as his decision on the 
case, without first letting him know that the entire case had not been laid before 
him. Yet this is what was done, and the very shallow and unworthy device by 
which it was done was probably considered equally judicious and ingenious. It was 
impossible to do more than speak of the Secretary of State’s decision as “ final it 
was not possible to write, A copy of the despatch could not he given, because the 
date would have betrayed its insufficiency. Lord Salisbury’s des|>atch of the 17th(d’ 
July was therefore kept until it was old enough, the date being concealed, to serve 
at all evtuits as a telegraphic answer to the letter from the Nizam’s Government of 
the 6th of July, audits purport was then, suddenly and without any warning, sprung 
upon Sir Salar Jutig and his colleague, in verbal harangue, as tin; “ final” decision 
of the Secretary of State on all their memorials, care being taken to use langiiage 
whieJx gave no hint as to whether the said decision had been received in India 
by letter or by telegram. This transcendent elfort of ‘‘ political agency” was 
carried out, as we have described, f at a breakfast given by the Resident, Mr. C. B. 
Saunders, to the Regents and principal nobles of Hyderabad on tlie 21st of August 
1874, and was in every respect, as it deserved lo be, a signal and most undignified 
failure. The plan chosen on this occasion was so transparent as to be at once 
detected, and was implicitly confessed by the Resident Avhen, in a letter dated the 
22nd of August 1874, he refused, in reply to an ap])lication from Sir Salar -Jung, 
to furnish a copy of the. Secretary of State’s coniinmiication, and abstained from 
mentioning its date. No copy of that despatch has, it would appe.ar, ever been 
communicated to the Nizam’s Government. 

Although the breakrast-lable harangue failed completely to silence Sir Salar 
Jung, it tnarked the initiation of the process for haras.sing and hampering him by 
local intrigue and corrupt antagonism, which has within the last thre<! years Ixeen 
pushed on by Sir Richard Meade to what he, we presume!, Avould call a largo 
measure of success. The real character of Mr. Saunders’s breakfast-table (hnuoii- 
stration will be understood when we call to mind the fact that his own annual 
report as Resident for 1869-70 expressly slated that the rancour and .sus|>icion of 
the nobles with regard to Sir Salar Jung and the Co-Regent formed “ an element 
in the political atmosphere of Hyderabad,” and that “ it was not tlmuglit just to 
the Minister, or sale to the stability of his administration, that anything approach- 
ing to freedom of intercourse should take place between the Resident and the 
other nobles,” and that “ one of the latter” (Wikar-ool-Oomia), *' having been 
pronounced guilty some eight years ago of lending himselt to an intrigue, the 
object of which, it Avas believed, was to procure for himself the office of Minister, 
had been prohibited, under the order of the Supreme Government, from appearing- 
on any .public occasion, the Nizam’s own durbars not cxc(.‘pt(!d, where tlie British 
representative was present.” Yet to that same Wikar-ool-Oomra significant 


* The Statesman, No. 5, October 1880, pp. 456-7. 
t The Suuesman^ October 1880, p. 465. 
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attentions were paid by Mr. Saunders on and about the 2ist August 1874. In his 
Administration Report of 1869-70 Mr. Saunders had sympathetically observed 
that the constant thwarting of the Minister’s policy by intrigues “ made his” (the 
Minister’s) “ oflice doubly difticult to till,” and “ his burden a doubly heavy one to 
bear so much so that, to the Resident’s knowledge, Sir Salar Jung ” felt at 
times inclined to withdraw from the struggle altogether, only there was none at 
Hyderabad wlio w'as fitted to relieve him of duties which lie performed so admir- 
ably.” But in 1874, in order to check the appeal for the Berars, these very 
intriguers were specially summoned to the Residency, to witness the humiliation of 
those whom they had for years regarded with “ rancour and suspicion,” and to 
hear the representative of the British Government appeal to them to use their 
influence against Sir Salar Jung and his colleague. 

Some time before the remarkable breakfast-party of the 2l8t of August 1874 
Mr. Saunders is understood to have taken an opportunity of reminding Sir Salar 
Jung, in the most friendly manner, that a very little encouragement from the British 
Residency would renew the days when his administrative duties were constantly 
impeded and harassed by hostile intrigues, and when his very life was in danger. 
The Minister, whose faith as to the standard of fair dealing, dignity, and propriety' 
accepted among us may have been somewhat shaken by this warning, can hardly 
have been so rnucli alarmed by it as was probably expected. He cannot have been 
unconscious of the strength of his position, based on so many years of administrative 

f irogress, on the confldence and support of several Residents and Viceroys, on the 
ocal reputation he had won by the partial restitution of 1860, and, above all, on the 
loyalty of his colleague. Even Sir Richard Meade, though more fitted for the work 
than Mr. Saunders, and armed with a general license for the purpose, could not, 
three years later, have gagged and fettered Sir Salar Jung but for the death of the 
other Regent, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, in April 1877. Mr. Saunders in 1874 tried in 
vain to give importance to the Co-Regent’s younger brother, Wikar-ool-Oomra, 
and tJie other disaffected nobles. They w-ere useless as weapons of oflence so long 
as the head of the house of Shums-ool-Oomra, the Ameer-i-Kabcer, went hand in 
liand with Sir Salar Jung. The breakfast-party lecture and the attempt at 
reviving faction failed entirely for the time. 

Mr. Saunders had concluded his break fast- table address, which he read off in 
the Hindustani language from a written paper, by declaring that he would not 
“ receive any further communications on the subject of the Berars for transmission 
to the Government.” In the letter dated 22nd August 1874, with which he for- 
warded, at Sir Salar Jung’s re(iuest, a copy of this address, he said that it must “ be 
considered as beariiig all the force necessary in any assurance or intimation which 
His Highness the Nizam’s Government can possibly require to receive from ours.” 

” Force” W'as tlie right word certainly. In spite of the Resident’s threat not to 
receive any more letters on the subject, Sir Salar Jung and his colleague, convinced 
that their duty to their Sovereign was imperative, forwarded another despatch, 
dated 29th September 1874, in which, adverting to the breakfast harangue, they 
pointed out that ” the present reply amounts to a simple refusal to diseuss whether 
the claims are just or not, with an endeavour forcibly to suppress them, while their 
validity remained unquestioned.” They also pointed out that the decision of the 
Secretary of State wliieli was invoked on that occasion, and asserted to be “final,” 
must have been arrived at “ without the Secretary of State having before him the 
principal document in which the claims are described and that his decision had 
been, in fact, franjed upon a former letter, which was of quite a different character 
altogether. This desj)atch of 29th September was returned to the Minister by the 
Resident, in a letter dated 2nd October 1874, in which he stated that “the Vice- 
roy’s distinct instructions precluded him from submitting it to the Government of 
India.” The Minister, in the most courteous language, replied, on the 5th October 
1874, that it was simply impossible for him and his colleague, “ consistently with 
our solemn duty to the State, to accept as final a decision which does not even purport 
to deal with the merits of the claims set forth,” and “ prior to His Lordship the Secre- 
tary of State having had before him the chief document in which the claims are 
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deecribed." Sir Salar Jung for these reasons returned the originals to the Resident, 
requesting that the^ might be forwarded to the Government of India, “for 
submission, along with our letter of the 6th of July last, to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State, to be laid before Her Most Gracious Majesty in Council.” 

The next day, the 6th October 1874, the Resident again returned all the docu- 
ments to the Co-Regents, declaring that “determined perseverance in a course of 
this kind would not for one moment be tolerated in private or social intercourse,” 
that it could have “ no good result in the conduct of public affairs,” and that it 
“ might have the direct effect of lessening the cordiality of those relations which 
the Government of India anxiously desires to preserve, both with the Ameer-i-Kabeer 
and yourself, during the minority of the present youthful Nizam.” 

Assuredly this rude game of battledore and shuttlecock was highly objection- 
able, but it was the Resident’s own invention. After the second return the 
Regents took no part in it. They had acted hitherto according to constitutional 
rule and precedent, and it was only under actual compulsion that they now took 
the unparalleled step, on the 17 th of October 1874, of directly addressing the 
Secretary of State for India. Lord Salisbury did not join in the rough horse-play 
of throwing despatches back in the face of a Prince or Minister, which Mr. Saunders 
“ considered as bearing all the force necessary.” The Secretary of State accepted 
the appeal, but was no doubt puzzled how to dispose of it without openly censur- 
ing the Resident and the other authorities in India for producing lliis extraordi- 
nary dead-lock hy a cour.se of abortive insult and intimidation. He held over the 
appeal, and again urged the Government of India to su]»ply the full information and 
counsel for which he had asked on 17th June. That information was at length 
furnished in the shape of a conglomeration of relevant and irrelevant matter, extend- 
ing to such a length as to put it out of the power of any Secretary of State even 
to peruse it himself And this again was covered by a despatch dated 1st January 
1875, extending to 79 paragraphs, in w'hich were condensed more numerous arul 
more audacious misstatements than official persons would commonly venture to 
put their signatures to. Thus the anxious wish of Lord Salisbury personally and 
promptly to dispose of the matter was defeated, and it almost neces-sarily was 
forced back to the pigeonholes of the permanent officials, where, no doubt, the 
Calcutta authorities deemed it much safer tlian in Lord Salisbury’s hands. A very 
characteristic instance of the policy of elision of an ugly fact or argument was here 
shown. Lord Salisbury liad, when calling ibr the information thus tardily lur- 
nished, specially demanded a report on the Regents’ important argument based on 
the “ formal announcement” of the Re.sideut that the assignment of Berar was to be 
“ merely for a time, to maintain the Contingent as long as the Nizam might require 
it.” This argument is the only one which the Calcutta Government omitted all 
reply to in the correspondence furnished, excusing themselves (letter of 1st January 
1875, para. 68) for the omission by saying that they have already shown the argu- 
ment to be “witliout foundation” in a certain “ secret” letter dated 2nd Octoi>er, 
which, when in its turn examined, is seen to demonstrate nothing of the kind. 

In the mean time the memorable tour of the Prince of VV’ales through India 
was being arranged. Hyderabad, the capital of the largest and most in>poi4arit ol 
the allied States, and even in population the fourth city of the Indian Kiiipire, 
would naturally have been one of His Royal Highness’s halting-places. ()n the 
strength of an apprehension regarding the personal safety of the Prince within the 
Nizam’s dominions — so very ill-founded that one cannot help, under the circum- 
stances, attributing it to a desire to slight the Regents and to discredit them at 
their own Court — Hyderabad was excluded from the Royal j)rogran;me. Moreover, 
between July and October 1875, the Resident (Mr. Saunders) had involved himself, 
with the demi-official countenance and support of the Calcutta Foreign Office, in a 
correspondence with Sir Salar Jung, having for its object to force the young 
Nizam, then about eleven years old and of a very delicate and nervous tcmperaiiient, 
to take, contrary to the best medical advice, a railway journey of five hundred miles, 
and to undergo all the fatigue and unwonted excitement of receiving the Prince (>f 
Wales at Bombay. The correspondence, which was curiously weak in style, and 
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even worse in taste, on the side of the Resident,* down to the point of his giving 
way at last before the opinion of the Residency Surgeon, Dr. Wyndowe, is understood 
to have been made the subject of illustrious consideration, and to have raised feelings 
of mingled sympathy and indignation at the petty annoyance to which Sir Salar Jung 
had been sulyected. Very much, it is believed, to the consternation both of the 
Hyderabad Residency and of certain Calcutta officials, though it was of course impos- 
sible to remonstrate, a gracious invitation to visit England was given to the Nizam’s 
Minister. All that could be done was to exhort and entreat Lord Salisbury, who had 
the Regents’ direct appeal still unanswered before him, not to allow Sir Salar Jung 
to enter on any political discussion during his stay in London. The Nawab was 
consequently requested to place himself under tnat restriction ; but before his 
departure from England the regular channel, so improperly closed at the Residency, 
was reopened for him by the Secretary of State giving him leave to submit a complete 
statement of the case for the restitution of Berar on his return to Hyderabad, To 
save appearances in favour of the Government of India, bygones were to be bygones, 
and in the new statement no allusion was to be made to previous correspondence. 

This new statement was presented in December 1876, The Resident, not 
having, we must assume, been formally apprised of the permission that had been 
given to Sir Salar Jung at home, professed ignorance of it as long as possible, and 
began by refusing to receive the memorial. Both the Resident and the Minister 
were then on the point of starting for Delhi, in company with the young Nizam, 
who, as facile 'princeps among the Native rulers of India, was about to assist at the 
Imperial Assemblage which took place in the first week of January 1877. On 
their way to Delhi they were met by a deliberate intimation from the Calcutta 
Foreign Secretary that they w'ould not be received in the Assemblage unless the 
Regents would sign a declaration abandoning the Treaty status of their master as a 
Sovereign Prince. This scheme was abortive, the Nizam and Sir Salar Jung being 
after all perforce admitted, without the required concession. The Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, when a personal application was made to him as to the submission of tin; 
new Berar memorial, acknowledged the instructions that had been given by the 
Secretary of State ; and the new appeal for the Berars when again tendered was 
accepted, but with a miserable manifestation of ill-will against the Regents for 
submitting it. 

The Government of India forwarded the new appeal, after the lapse of about 
lour months, to the Secretary of State, with the copy of a reply to it, which they 
said they were prepared to send at once to the Hyderabad Regency, Jt has not, 
however, been sent up to the present day. One cannot help concluding, with such 
experience as we have acquired of the ways of the Calcutta Foreign Office, that 
this draft reply was never sent, because it would have been too quickly and 
effectually answered ; while a suggestion of its being sent very soon was furnished 
for home consumption, in order once more to impress the Secretary of State with 
a belief that, unless he perversely i)lunged into disaccord with the Viceroy in 
Council, the malcontent Regents would be easily reduced to silence. The Govern- 
ment of India, moreover, regardless of the unfairness of alluding to the arguments 
contained in their previous correspondence, which the Regents were expressly 
debarred from refuting, excused themselves from trav'ersing the Regents’ claims by 
a statement that “ the previous correspondence which has passed dispenses with 
tlie necessity” of doing so. But the great object, as usual, was to gain time ; and 
from the official point of view this plan was very successful. In the time that 
WHS thus gained — in the twelve months during which this last appeal was left 
unnoticed — Sir Salar Jung’s honourable colleague, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, died, and 
tlie question of a successor to the post of Co-Regent became exclusively dominant. 

On the choice that might be made of a colleague for the Nawab Sir Salar Jung 
depended the cause of internal peace and progress within the Nizam’s territories. 


• This correspondence was the subject of a very atunsing' article in the Pall Mall QazttU shortly 
after its occurrence, which is credited with having caused Lord Salisbury to order the removal of 
Mr. Saunders from the Residency of Hyderabad. 
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In twenty-three laborious years this able and enlightened Minister had raised 
the Hyderabad State from financial ruin and moral anarchy into an unexampled 
condition of prosperity and good order. Adininistrative, and especially judicial, 
reform, involving the suppression of privileges and the restraint of arbitrary power, 
did not at any time commeud itself to the great body of nobles, military vassals, 
and other men of weight at the Nizam’s capital and in the provinces. Without 
direct assistance, which might have aggravated suspicio?! and mistrust, but witli 
constant moral support from the Imperial Government, up to the time when hi.s 
application was made for Berar, Sir Salar Jung had been able to retain the confi- 
dence of two successive sovereigns, and to overcome gradtnilly all opposing factions. 
But by the time that Sir liichard Meade succeeded Mr. ^launders as Hesident at 
Hyderabad the great “ political” problem of the <lay was not how to help air 
Salar Jung in the work of administrative reform, but how to check liim in his 
demand for an answer to the Nizam’s unanswerable claims. The Berar agitatimr 
must be stopjred even if good trovernment in the Nizam’s dominions were to be 
stopped with it. The Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomia, notoriously incrnnpetent and reac- 
tionary, without either character or influence, without one qualification that could 
possibly recommend hitir to the Kesident’s notice except his irrveterate hostility to 
JSir Salar Jung, was violeirtly forced uporr the Minister as Co-Regent of the State, 
on the express coirdition that in return he would secure that the Berar questiotr 
was put upon the shelf. And this is the way that it was done. 

The Ameer-i-Kaheer Shum.s-ool-Oourra died orr the I4th of April 1877. He 
had been called to the place of (!^o-Regeirt in 1869, on the accossiorr of the infant 
Nizam, by the rrnaitimous choice of the Minister and tbe prirrcipal irohles, which the 
British Government approved, without advancing any churn to regulate the judg- 
ment of the Durbar iir this or arry other appoirrtinent. It was adnrtttod by lire 
Viceroy in Council that the irrdependettce irr all its ini.ermal affairs secured to tlie 
State of Hyderabad by treaty had suffered no dirniirntion in consequence of tire Prince 
being a minor’. This was oflicially notified irr the following passage of a despatch 
from the Government of India, No. 894a, dated the 22nd of March 1869 : “ It 
is rrot the wish of His Excellen ;y that the represerrtative of the British Govei’nment 
should, for the future, possess more dir’ect control over the internal affairs of the 
State than has lately beert exercised.” But thongb the Government of India could 
not claim any direct coirtrol over appointments to any oflice, eveir the higliest, in 
the Hyderabad State, it might well have claimed air indirect or negative control, 
to the exterrt of disappioving, or evert of forbiddirrg, any appointnrent that was 
injurious to its dignity as the protecting Power. If, for example, the Minister or 
the durbar had proposed to appoint as Co-Regent a nobleman wlio, ” having been 
pronounced guilty,” after a careful inqrriry by the British Resident, of “ londitrg 
himself to an intrigue, the object of which was to procure for himself the office ol 
Mirrister, had been prohibited from appearing orr any puhlre occasion, the Nizam’s 
own durbar not excepted, when the British reinesentative was present,” the 
British Govertrrnent would naturally have objected to such an appointment as an 
unfriendly and offensive act. The Administration Report of the Resident, Mr. C. 
B. Saunders, for 1869-70, tells us that there was such a nobleman at Hyderabad, 
and that the verdict of “ guilty,” and a “ sentence of complete |)<)litieal extinc- 
tion,” had been pronoimcod against him, after a carelul im|iiiry at the Resirlency, 
by the Government of Lord Canning. This nobleman was VVik.ir-ool-Oqmra, 
half-brother of tlie Aineer-i-Kab‘eer. But in 1877 tlieii; was another Resident, 
Sir Richard Meade ; there wa.s another Government, that of Ijord Lyttou. A great 
deal had happened since 1869, including the development ol the Berar appeal into 
the unanswerable stage. 

In 1869 the Government 6f India did not claim to dictate or direct the choice 
of a Co-Regent. In 1877 the Government insisted on nominating a Co- Regent, 
without consulting or considering the noble.s and notables ol the Hyderabad Durbar, 
and in absolute defiance of the Regent Minister, their leaih.-r and representative. 

In 1869 the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, though readmitted, as an act of grace, 
to his place in the durbar on ceremonial occasions, was not allowed to be “ officially 
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connected with the Government,” and was considered so utterly ineligible for office 
that the son of his half-brother, the Nawab Busheer-ood-Dowlah, was, with the full 
knowledge and consent, if not, indeed, at the express request, of the Government of 
India, placed under a course of administrative training, with a view to his succeed- 
it|g his elder uncle, the Ameer-i-Kabeer, should any casualty remove or incapacitate 
hitn.*^ During the absence of Sir Salar Jung in England Busheer-ood-Dowlah had 
acted for him as Co-Regent and Minister, and had received the thanks of the 
Government of India for the propriety and ability with which he had fulfilled his 
duties. He was universally regarded as the destined successor to his uncle, the 
Anieer-i-Kabeer, until 1877, when the Co-Regent’s decease, just as the Berar 
perplexity had risen to its height, suggested the noble policy of hampering the 
Minister by compelling him to take a colleague with whom lie could not work. 

In 1869, and down to 1877, the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was utterly ineligi- 
ble. In 1877 he suddenly became eligible ; and not only so, but the most eligible 
and the only eligible person. No one nominated him, no one chose him, no one 
recommended him but Sir Richard Meade, the Resident, and yet he was the only 
eligible [)erson. It was quite forgotten, or quite thrown into the shade, that he had 
been found “ guilty of lending himself to an intrigue” of a peculiarly disgraceful 
nature, that he had been “ sentenced” by the British Government to “ complete politi- 
cal extinction,” and that he had never purged himself or been absolved from the 
crime although the sentence was, after eight years’ enforcement, partially remitted. 
Sir Kichard Meade did not even tliink it necessary to whitewa.sh this bankrupt in 
character before forcing him as a partner on a statesman of illustrious antecedents 
and stainless reputation. 

Immediately after the decease of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, the Nawab, Sir Salar 
Jung, informed the Resident that, notwithstanding the honourable and conciliatory 
dispo.sition of his late colleague, there had been some practical inconveniences in 
tlie semblance of a dual executive, which under less favourable circumstances 
might become very serious. It was his opinion, therefore, taking also into considera- 
tion the youth of the four noblemen occupying places in the Ministry, and certain 
objections applying to each of them, that it would be more for the public good in 
every way if he were able to consult them all on an equal footing as couucillois 
than if he were obliged to single out one of them to be Co-Regent. The 
Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was considered, as a matter of course, to be quite 
ineligible. But by about the middle of May 1877 it became evident that 
he was to be set up by the Resident as being alone eligible. Sir Salar Jung, doubt- 
le.s.s never dreaming that the Resident would seriously push the candidature of such 
a nominee, abstained as long as possible from going fully into the question of his 
character and conduct. He chiefly dwelt at first on Wikar-ool-Oomra’s utter in- 
competence and on the incompatibility of the views and practices he had constantly 
promoted with those of the existing administration. He reminded the Resident of 
the fact, easily verified by inquiry in the right quarters, that so notorious was 
Wi kar-ool-Oomra’s evil disposition that he had no respectable adherents, and that 
even in the palace household, where his relationship gave him such advantages, he 
had no influence whatever. 

As the Resident’s object became more clearly defined, and his determination to 
elfect it more evident. Sir Salar Jung recalled to his recollection the strong opinion 
as to Wikar-ool-Oomra’s unfitness always expressed by the late Ameer-i-Kabeer, 
his elder half-brother, even to the last act of making a will bequeathing, so far as he 
could dis[)ose of matters requiring sovereign decision, his title and estates to the 
nephews whom he bad adopted as his sons, and nominating one of them — Busheer- 
(tod-Dowla, grandson of one Nizam and brother-in-law of the reigning Prince — to 
smxeed him as Co-Regent. This nomination was made in accordance with the 
<le.spatch of the Government of India, No. 394, dated 22nd March 1869, all the 
injunctions of which were in fact neglected or violated by Lord Lytton’s Government 

• Parasfmpli 10 of letter from the Qorernmunt of India to the Resident, No. 394*, dated 22iid 
of March 18G9. 
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in 1877. If we add to the tried :iml approved qualifications of Ihisliecr-ood- 
Dowla the possession of an nnsullied cliaracter, his known lovalty to both (Jovern- 
inenls, and the certainty of his liarnionious co-operation witli the surviving incvnbcr 
of the Regency, it will seem very strange that he sliould liave heen summarily s(‘t 
aside, by the British authorities of all ]>eo|)le, in favour of his linlf-uncle, who was 
remarkable only for every oj^posite quality, and for every |)Ossible discjualificatiou. 
It will not, however, seem so strange on the supposition, of wliich we shall soon 
make a certainty, that liarmonious co-operation was exactly what the Hesichait did 
not desire, that what he wanted was not a colleague for the ^Minister, but a clog. 

Sir Richard Meade, when recommendiiig Wikar-ool-Oomra lor tlie ])ositi(*ii 
of Co-Regent, was fully acquainted with that nohleman's pia‘vious history, with the 
proscription, from winch he had been Imt partially ladieved, in IStll), ami witli \ erv 
recent instances of liis incnrahle hostility to the cause of good order ami to the first 
principles of regular government. Tlie more stuious and mie(iuivocal iiistaiires ot 
Wikar-ool-Oomra’s misconduct were on record in our own archives ; the plot lor 
the personation of the Resident’s wife by the woman Murray in willi all its 

incidents of l)ribcry and deception, had been jmlicially investigated at the Resi- 
dency. It was on being “ fijuiul guilty’’ of tliis corrupt and nclarious intrigue 
that the sentence of complete ])olitical extinction” liad heeu |)ron(mnce(l against 
Wikar-ool-Oomra. Moreover, the records of Sir Richaid .\leade\s own ofthe 
accused Wikar-ool-Oomra of having* l»eeu closely connected witli Moulvie Ala-ood- 
deeu, who organized the attack on the lv(*sidency in 18o7, which liad it hern 
snc.(;essful would have Sjii-ead the flames of the Mutiny over all Southern India ; 
ol having, in 1858, harboured and comforted iiiuliueers and rebels against tlie 
British (ioverninent, and of having on several other occasions been susj)icl()uslv 
allied with disafiecte<l persons and even with dangerous criminals. For exaiuph', 
the Resident was reminded that, even as late as the previous year 187fi, wIumi a 
body of 1,000 Pathans were expelled from the city of Hyderabad becaus(* soiie^ nl 
them were implic-ated in tlie assassination of the young* Nizam’s religions teacher, 
Wikar-ool-Oomra sent for two of the reputed ringleaders, took them under his own 
protection, in liis own lionseliold, and actually had one of them privately pri'seiited 
to the Nizam, without the knowledge and exiiressly in contemjd ol the Aiiiiister. 
Allien at length it was reported that oiliors of the same fanatical hand wttre about 
to be brought into the palace, und(‘r AV’^ikar-ooFOomra’s patronage, to present their 
honifige to the young Nizam, Sir Salar Jung was obliged to interfere, and to warn 
all concerned in these proceedings that Wikar-ool-Oomra, in s[)ite of liis rank and 
jiusition, had no public functions or authority in ilie State. 

In case tlie Viceroy in (Junncil should express a decided opinion that fhe Minister 
ought not to reinain sole head of the Executive (Toverumeiit, Sir Salar Juiig liad 
declared that he was willing to associate Busheer-ood-Dowlah with himscdl in tlie 
Regency, or to establish a Council of State. But the Viceroy in Council exinessed 
no decided opinion at all, and made no direct communication on the subject ol 
tlie Regency from the d(‘atli of the Ameer-i-Kaheer in A])ril until the :?8th of 
August 1877, when the Resident suddenly wrote to inform (lie Minister that lu* 
liad received the ‘Minar’ orders of tlie Government as to the new sclieim^ of admin- 
istration, and that Wikar-ool-Oomra, now to he entitled Ameer-i-Kahcer in 
surjcession to his half-brother, must be appointed (k>-Ii(‘g*eiit. Of course Sir Salar 
dung declined to take any part in such an appointment, or to accejit any res|>oiisi- 
liility for it whatever ; whereupon the Resilient angrily threat(Uie<l tha.t he w )uld, 
in the name of the British Goveniment, summon the noliles ()f the Ilyderaliad State 
to assefnble, and would announce to them that the Ameer-i-Kaheer was a[)pointed 
to be Co-Regent. Such a blow, at the internal independence of the Hyderabad 
State was clearly contrary to the stipulations of existing treaties. 

At this very critical conjuncture (about the 22nd of September 1877) Sir 
Richard Meade took a trip by railway, to a junction station about 120 miles fiom 
Hyderabad, to pay a flying visit to Lord Lytton, wlio was on his way to Mysore. 
On the Resident’s return a message was conveyed to Sir Salar Jung, we may l)e 
sure by an indirect channel, to the effect that, full powers having now been obiaiiied 
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(Vojn the Viceroy, if he again refused to acquiesce in tlio “ final orders,” Ids 
arrest and deportation to Madras Ijy a special train, on the Nizam’s own State rail- 
way, would follow. When one of these nuuster-strokes of “ political” cajolery or 
coercion is undertaken, the coiiimunication is always verbal if possible, or, if any- 
thing must be written, a private and tamiliar note from an inferior hand is chosen, 
and the official li)rm avoided.^ We are not, theretbre, in a position to give absolute 
proof of the authenticity or authority of this disgraceful threat, the reality of whicdi 
was widely talked of in Hyderabail ; but although we do not believe the actual per- 
petration of the outrage to have been intended, Sir Salar .lung himself undoubtedly 
believed it. Having already been told that a man of the character and antecedents 
of Wikar-ool-Ooinra would be installed, in defi.ance of the Durbar, without pretext 
or warrant, he no doubt assumed that the Resident had full permission to [n’oceed to 
any extremities, and m.uy well have argued that his duty now lay in submission ; 
h r if he n sisted until he was made a prisoner llie administrative independence of 
the State would be utterly destroyed, and tlie reign of unrestrained reaction and 
i-orruption instituted. The calculation on whicli the menace was hazarded proved 
to he correct. The Minister gave in. He intimated that as tlie Resident liad 
taken upon himself to infortn the Ameer-i-Kabeer lliat be was to be Oo-Hegent he 
woidd endeavour to aid with liim, hut he disclaimed all lesponsibility for the ap- 
pointment, or for the conduct of the Resklcticy nominee after hiselevation to power. 
Tlie Ameer-i-Kaheer was installed at a durbar in the palace on the 21tth of 
September 1877, in the presence of the Resident and of the youthful Mizam. 

Only a short time elapsed before the true and only object of this retrogressive 
and violent intervention was triunijihaiitly displayed. A paper was prepared at the 
Residency pledging both the Regents neither to agitate tlie question of the Berars 
and the Uuntingent, nor to solicit more specific replies to the claims yet uManswered, 
until the young Nizam should have attained his majority. Tliis paper — we may 
be sure already signed by the Amcer-i-Kabcer — was jiresented for aeeei)tance to 
Sir Salar Jting. He seenis to have signed it, if not without reluctance, at least 
witliout hesitation. He could not act alone in a Regency of two, or rather as a 
minority in a (Joimcil of three. He was now chained to a colleague wlio was the 
Resident’s creatine ; Imt lie still pos.'^essed one element of strength in tlie person of 
his Knglisli Private Secretary. 'I'his gentleman, the son of Colonel Olipliimt, 
formerly Chairman of the Court of Directors, was alike hy his own cliaractcr and tlie 
traditions of Ids family above the faintest suspicion of intrigue or disloyalty against 
our Cuvernmont ; hut lie had rendered himself obnoxious to the Resident by cer- 
tain acts (d honest duty to liis own employer. He luul helped tlie Minister to 
prei.arc Ids Berar apjieals. He had successfully resisted an attempt made at the 
Delhi Impi'i ial Assemblage to extort admissions from tlie Regents of a nature at 
variance with the soliminly recorded treaty riglits ol the Hydei’ahad State. He liad 
rendered clerical aid in conducting the Minister’s case against the appointment 
of Wikar-ool-Oomra : and, lastly, ho had ventured to send copies of some letters 
on these tojiics to several liigli-jilacerl friends in this country. So determined was 
the Resident to cut off Sir Salar Jung from the pos.sessioii of even literary assist- 
ance that — throwing not only treaty rights, but even common decency, to the 
winds— he pereinplurily ordered the Minister to dismiss hi.s Secretary, and dis- 
missed he was. 

And now the Resident was fully prepared for the arriv.al from the India Office 
of the rejilv to the complete statement of the Berar case which, under the sanction 
of Lord Salishiiiy, liad been sulunitted to the Viceroy alter the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage. Tlie Secretary of State kept it by him for about eight months, but 
being urged to pass a draft dis[)Osing of it before he moved troin the India Office to the 
Foreign l)epartmont, and not to leave it to his .successor, a despatch dated the 28th 
of March 1878, prepared hy the permanent officials, w.as addressed to the Goveru- 
meiit of India. In this despatch the specific request that the Contingent should be 

* Oupttlin DnvitUon’s Hoto tlireateiiing military occupation, antey p. 445, ami compare the 
letter which Captain Grey was inutlo to write for Lord Lyttoii in the hope of deluding the Ameer 
8her AH to come to Delhi. — ‘ Further Afghan Papers’’ (c. 2191 of 1878), p, 9. 
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abolished, wliich formed the whole subject-matter of the prayer in the Nizam’s memo- 
rial, was not ev^*n alluded to. The oniis.sion was glaring, and would have called forth a 
rejoinder under any ordinary circumstances, as a matter of conise. The only practical 
.suggestion in this letter harmonized with the terms already imposeil by the Resi- 
dent, viz., that the consideration of all the claims of the Hyderabad State should 
be postponed until the Nizam came of age. As the Minister was now etfectually 
fettered by means of the appointment of the Ameer-i-Kabeer an<l the dismissal of 
Mr. Oliphant, the comnumication of this despatch to him in May was almost a 
superfluous form. 

On what principle of public law, or on Avhat moral grounds, the Regency of 
Hyderabad could be asked to suspend, during the Nizam’s minority, the appeal for 
tlie Rerars, or how the Government of India could be justified in refusing, during 
the same interval, to answer or to hear tliat api>eal, has never been explained, and still 
demands e.xplauation. It could hardly be right for the Minister to be negligent 
because the Nizam was a idiild. It could hardly be right for the Government of India 
to be unmindful or intolerant of a claim to justice because the claimant was very 
young. At all events, to attain the ends in view by dragging from his well-merited 
obscurity to tlie highest })Ost of political power in the State a man possessed of every 
disqualification save the single one that he was willing to do our bidding in shelving 
for a time an unanswerable claim for justice is to admit that we are prepan'd to 
sacrifice our most loyal friends, and the interests and salety of a whole peo[)le, by 
the help and for the profit of the disloyal, the moment that some ignoble and tenr- 
poraiy advantage can be g.'iined by doing so. 

1>ART TH. 

The British Resident. 

It might reasonably have been hoped that the circumstances attending the 
a[)pointment of this Wikar-ool-Oomra to the oflice of (Jo-Regent of the Stab; woidd 
have made the British authorities exceedingly cautions and AvatchIVd as to his 
discharge of its powers. He liad been taken liy them out of obscurity for a ilisfinct- 
ly inimoral — but special — puipo.se, and placed in a position which Sii' Salar 
Jung liad warnctl them “ he would at once atternpit to abuse to his own advautagj|.” 
Knowing what would follow, Sir Salar Jung <listinctly and fitrmally warned Fiie 
Re.sident that he (Sir Salar Jnng) “ must not lie held rcsponsihle for the Anu'er’s 
acts.” Had it been even jnstifialile for tin; Resident to bring forward as candidatt; 
for the (k)-Regen(;y a man whose hostility to Sir Salar J img was notoriously his 
solo rei'omniendation iii the eyes of onr ollicials, common |)riKlence suggested tlu; 
propi iety of looking well alter him when ho was once installed. He was appointed 
oidy to sil(;nce the remonstrances of Sir Salar .lung on tlie subject ol his sovereign’s 
alienated districts. 'I'o suppress these remonstrances, tlie llritish Resident had 
condescended to hector, and prevaricate, and deceive tlie old and tried Aliiiistcr, oiir 
faithful friend, with threats of deposing and even iiiqirisoiiiiig him — tlircats . wliich 
even the Government of Lord 1 ^ytton would not have ilared to carry into cllect, as 
to have done so would have at once jirodiiced that exposure of tlieir [lolicy which 
tliey dread, and which we have resolved t<> make. 'I'lie ap|)oiiitmont having accom- 
plished its sjiecilic purpose, common prudence suggested, we say, that tlie (Jo-licgent 
should have been siiflered to do no more. To permit him to fnllow his own bent, 
and disclose those liad features of hi.s character with which the Resilient well knew 
lie was creilited, seemed jiur]>oseless and insane. There was every inducement, 
one would have thought, to show that, as (Jo-Regeiit, he would be maile by the 
Resident to do the orilinary work of his place with the miiiimum of [mhlic scandal. 
The Resident’s own honour, as well as the character of the Supreme Government, 
required that the man should be carefully prevented from abusing his newly acquireil 
power for his own aggrandizement. 'Hie Resident had given solemn ami reiterated 
assurances both to Sir Salar Jung and to the Ameer’s nephews (the heirs of his de- 
ceased half-brother) that if they would waive their sn|)erior claim to succeed to the 
title of “ Sliums-ool-< bimra,” and to the office of Go-Regent, in the Ameer’s favour, 
lie would lay no claim, on the ground of title or oflice, to any part of the property or 
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estates in their possession as his half-brotlier’s heirs. It was the younger of these 
nephews, the nobleman who had acted as Co-Regent during Sir Salar Jungs tour 
to Europe, and was Minister of Justice, who ought to have been selected by us 
(if any) ; but then lie would have been of no use for the special purpose that the 
Resident had in hand. 

It is necessary to explain here that Wikar-ool-Oonira is the last survivor of 
three brothers. They were, all three, sons of the same father, who w’as the |jremier 
noble of the Hyderabad State, and whose finst wile was a daughter ot His Highnc.ss 
the Nizam, and of her were born, in regular mari’iage, the two elder brothers ot tlie 
present Ameer. The Ameer himself is the son of a woman of inferior rank 
altogether, and was consecjuciitly half-brother only to the two elder deceased sons. 
The eldest of the three was Co-Regent and colleague of Sir Salar Jung, and died in 
1877. He left no issue, but had adopted the son.^i of his younger brother, who had pre- 
deceased him. The family now consisted of the present Ameer and the two sons 
left by his second half-brother. These two young men are of superior rank 
altogether to their half-uncle, the Ameer, and inliorited the vast estates and 
possessions of his two elder brothers both by descent and adoption. Their revenues 
amounted, it is l)elieved, to about twenty lakhs annually. The Ameer, Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, possessed sirnj)ly his own estates, but these also were very large, yielding 
an income of about £100,000 a year. 

Very soon after the Ameer’s appointment his {)Ower to sway Sir Richard 
Meade l)ecame evident. Confident of the Resident’s support, and into.xMcated Avith 
the power conferred upon him, he quickly determined to Avrest fiom his nephcAA^s 
the very [u'operty inherited by them from their father and uncle, Avhich Sir Richard 
Meade had ])le(iged himself shovdd be respected. The young men urged these 
pledges upon the Resident, and uj)on- his Assistant, Major Euan Smith. The 
Resident Avas bound, they pointed out, to make the Ameer lespect his pledges, for 
he AV'as a [larty to them, in the way Ave have already described. They hail Avith- 
drawn their own candidature, and their ojiposition to the Ameer’s appointment to 
the Co-Regency, on the faith of the Resident’s assurances that no attempt should 
be made by the .\meer on their possessions. In defiance of all these pledges, the 
Ameer, shortly after his appointment, made a demand mion them, lor Avhich he did not 
even allege a prete.xt, for the transfer to himself of estates yiehliug a revenue ot 
£:?o,000 a year ; and the Resident urged the iiepheAvs to let him have their property 
‘‘ tor the sake of not creating strife.”* We make no comment upon tlie transaction. 

Tlie success of his first operation opened the Ameer’s eyes to the full value ot 
.i liritish Resident whom he could thus use to disarm resistance against his exac- 
tions. He now asserted that he Avas in want of ready money, and straightvA'ay 
made a reipiisitionf of £50,000 upon the young men for the “ su|)port ot his 
dignity.” The Residency sci'eAv Avas again appliedf on his bolialf, and the money 
paid, in the vain hope that e.xaction Avould be c.'irrietl no further without being finally 
stopped by a Jiritish ollicer of the high rank of the Hyderaliad Resident, holding 
the blue ribbon of the Indian ])olitical service. 

But the robbery of the £50,000 \\aas hardly elfected than another demand 
fidlowmd. The claim now made upon his iieplieAVs’ inheritance Avas for the mag- 
nificent suburban house and grounds, with hanging gardens, artificial lakes, and 
labyrinths, called the Jehan-nooma, the most attractive |)lace of Hyderabad. 
Incredible as it must seem, the Resident supported the monstrous exaction, and 
once more had the hapless nephews to submit. Two conditions, however, were 
now distinctly stipulated, viz. : First, that the Jehan-nooma shmdd be [)ossesscd 
by the Ameer oidy ns an appanage to the title of “ Shums-ool-Oomra and secondly, 
that this so-called “ voluntary assignment,'’ but actual robbery, shordd be the last 
of the Ameer's claims upon them, and that he should make no attempt upon “ the 
other estates in the possession of his nephews.” Major Euan Smith, the Assistant 
Resident, Avas “ virtually the arbitrator” in this precious “ settlement, ”§ under the 
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control and responsibility, of course, of the Resident. Tlic Ameer’s representative 
in these delicate negotiations with the Residency was the son of a Parsec sliopkeo[)cr, 
one Shapoorjec, wlio had suddenly sprung into great favour at the Kesidency,” and 
the poutiyar let's on these matters occupied the first six months of the Ameer’s 
reign as Co-llegent, from September 1877 to the end of March 1878. The 
Resident may at last have hoped that his proteg^, the Ameer, woidd be satiated 
with the success attending the despoiling of his nephews, and that Major Kuan 
Smith’s arrangement with him that then^ were to be no more exactions upon them, 
ratified on the 9th April 1878, would be respected. Sir Richard Mea<le may be 
credited with sincerity when he piously exclaimed “ Alhamd-ool-lllah ! ” (“ God be 
praised !”) upon being informed to this effect by the Ameer liimself.f 

But Wikar-ool-Oomra divined that Ins power to use the Biitish Resident was 
liy no means exhausted. His ap[)etitc “grew by what it fed The R<!sitlent 

was to be a party to complicity in outrage on a grander scale. Two of the ])rlncipal 
estates remaining to the nephews, yielding a rental of £40,000 a year, were in 
charge of one Mahomed Shookoor, their servant. In January 1879 the Ameer 
se-duced this man from his allegiatme, and concerted measures with him for the 
transfer of the entire territory to his own possession. The districts, almost as large 
as provinces, could be seized only by military force, and the veiy magnitude of the' 
rolibery inspired his nephews Avith a belief that the Resident woidd interjmse to veto 
the spoliations, now that they Avere approaching to civil Avar. AVhen, therefore, a 
proclamation Avas issued in the districts in the Jiame of tlic Ameer that the pro- 
perty was his, and lie began to send out large bodies of mercenary troops and 
“ large cpiantities of arms and ammunition, the nepliews diil no more than com- 
municate the startling news to the Minister, Sir Salar Jung, and tlien to tlie Resident, 
by letter dated llth June 1870, which stated that “ the matter is placed officially 
before the Resident, so as to prevent bloodslied.” ’J'he reply of the infatuatiKl 
olliccr, dated 18th June, consisted of a direct nd'usal to receive their represen- 
tation on tlie subject, tlicreby simply giving a carte hlanchc to tlie Ameer 
to do Avhat lie pleased. The nephews at last ordered a body of troops to advance 
to tlie imperilled districts. Sir Salar Jung, unable to contend against the coalition 
between his Jiostile colleague the Ameer and the Resident, was powerless to 
prevent tlic Avrong, but, afraid of a civil Avar, Avhidi would have been set doAvn at 
once to the discrerlit of the State, instead of tlie Resident, In*, sorely against the 
grain, hut wisely, counselled the nephews to halt their troofis. 'Flic Ameer ad- 
van<-ed and seized everything. No Avoid of remonstrance Avas uttered liy the 
R(!si(lent, avIio avhs saveil having to answer for a disaster tliat might have kindled a 
Avide-spread flame by the rare moderation of the aggrieved party, whom he Avas 
permitting the Ameer to despoil. 

The inhabitants of the (listricts thus overrun by Arab and Roliilla mereeiiaries, 
knowing well that it was only with tlie Resident's support that the Ameer could 
Jiave dared for one moment to enter on such proceedings, addn^ssed an urgent 
petition 11 to the Resident, representing the state to which they Avere reduced hy 
tlie incursion. The Ameer’s troops Avere “ )>ulling down their hoiisi's for tin'wood, 
foraging their horses on their harvests, looidioliiig tludr juineipal buildings, ravish- 
ing their women sharaefully, ami without distinguisliing between n'Sjiectalilc wummi 
and those who are not such and adding, “at pn'sent one or two women are in 
a dying state from the harsh usage committed on lliidr persons by the Jbdiillas.” 

To this memorial Sir Richard Meade rcjilied l>y an endorsement, hut not 
until five days after its receipt, as follows ; “Retitioners arc informed that they 
can make tlieir own rejiresentations to His lliglinoss’s (Jovernment, or the several 
Nawabs named by them. Tlie Resident cannot interfere, as he lias no knoAvledge 
of the facts.” 

This Avas again a carte blanche to the Ameer ; for, as Sir Richard Avell knew, 
he had himself made the Ameer “ His Highness’s GoA ernment.” Petition aftin- 

* Spo Memorif.1, para. 13. t Soo Mpmorial, para. 13. 

J i?et' Memorial, para. 15. § ficc Memorial, para. 2o. 

jj Memorial, nara. 
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{)etitiou was sent in to Sir Salar Jung, entreating that the Resident might be called 
on by Ilis Plighness’s Government to interfere ; but as the Ameer and the Resident 
were practically “ His Highness’s Government” Sir Salar Jung could not move, 
and ” His Higliness’s Government” declined to put one of its two members on trial 
before itself. 

'file reply of the Resident to the cry of the villagers havijig been received the 
way to I'urther spoliation was easy. 'I'he next month another body of mercenaries 
was sent by tlie Ameer to seize otlier estates, yielding n revenue of alxiut £12,000 
per annum. Taught by experience, the nepliews could now trust to the sword 
only to defend their remaining possessioms. They at once occupied the threatened 
districts in force. An attack was made by the Ameer’s mercenaries on a powder 
magazine at the important town of Shumsabad, but was repulsed. The flame of 
actual civil war thus once again threatened tlie State, while the British Resident 
stood by, uttei’ing no word of moderation or warning to the aggressor. Sir Salar 
Jung made strenuous efforts to eft'ect a paciti cation, but was only able to do so by 
again entreating, and finally persuading, the wronged parties to submit. 

The young Princes at last abamlonetl the idea of armed resistance under 
pressure of the Minister’s solicitations, 'riicir spoliation was complete. The Ameer 
had possessed himself by open violence, attended with the outrages we have de- 
scribed, of estates, to wdiich he had no shadow of title, yielding a revenue of aliout 
£100,000 a yeai‘. 'The j’oung noblemen who had boon thus despoiled now put 
their case into the hands of an English barrister of the High Court of Bombay, and 
that gentleman, Mr. Tyrrell Leith, proceeded to Hyderabad and sougiit an inter* 
view with Sir Iticliard Meade, to ascertain, if possible, upon what grounds he liad 
connived at their s{)oliation. It would serve no useliil purpose, and would only 
weary our readers, to narrate tlie mockery of judicial procedure which followed 
upon Mr. Leitli’s appearance. Sir Richard Meade refused even to sec him, but 
advised the Nizam’s Government — that is, the Ameer — to institute at once a so- 
called inquiry, not into the lawfulness of the proceedings by which he had plun- 
dered his nepliews, but calling upon tlie nepiievvs to disprove the genuineness 
of a scrap of paper which the Ameer at the last moment, and but three days 
before Mr. Leith’s arrival, professed to have found in the palace of the 
late Nizam, directing tliat the two estates last seized should be transferred 
to himself upon the death of liis lialf-brother. Not one word liad been 
heard of this scrap of jiapor till now. The estates liad been seized without pretext, 
by open violem.^e, under the eyes of the Resident, and with his yialpable connivaiiee ; 
and but for Sir Salar Jung’s counsels and influence the outrage would have thrown 
the Nizam’s country into anarchy, and luidone tlie Minister’s laliours of the last 
twenty years. Not one word of the Ameer’.s proceedings did Sir Rieliard Meade 
report to the Government of India ; and we need hardly say that neither Her Majesty’s 
Government in Downing Street, nor the Parliament and people of this country, 
would ever liave lieard of them Init for our full de.tormination that they should be 
known. All that Sir Richard Meade could do, bv comitenaiicing the Ameer in his 
proceedings, he lias done, to plunge the country into a stale of civil war, wlien tlie 
world would have been asked bow it was yiossiVile for us to give back the Berars 
to a rule such as the Nizam’s. At the last moment, we say, and but three days 
before Mr. Leith arrived at Hyderahad, the Ameer professed to liave discovered, in 
a box that had been lying somewhere in the palace for twenty yeai's, the scrap of paper 
on which he based an cx justification of his last act of lawless violence. 

It was literally a loose scrap of paper. No one could recognize the handwriting, 
and the paper bore no signature whatever. It was an anonvmous memorandum 
alleging that one Mama Peeroo, a servant of tlie palace (now clead), came on the 
Htb Octolier 1857 from witliin the women’s apartments and told one Mahomed 
Kajali, a man-servant of the palace (also now dead), who in turn told the unknown 
writer of thi.s precious memorandum, that [presumably by the Nizam’s orders] the 
two disfricts (whicih the Ameer had last seized) should be his after tlie death of his 
half-brother! We feel that the statement is incredible Avhen we add that the 
British Resident at once accepted the memorandum as complete justification ex post 
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facto of the Ameer’s robberies ; challenged the despoiled Princes to disprove it ; 
Imrried forward, in the most shamelessly indecent way, what he called a judicial 
inquiry into the facts, before a tidbunal that he well knew did not dare to oppose 
either the Ameer or liirnself, and from which he directed the English barrister to be 
rigorously excluded ; openly coached the judge at all stages, writing to him that 
his inquiry “may clear up the case in a way favourable to the plaintiffs irhich is not 
noio apparent^ and finally pronounced his complete satisfaction with the dictum 
of this tribunal, which was that, as the despoiled nephews could not disprove the 
authenticity of the scrap of paper which the Ameer brought forward in justifictation 
of his title ex post facto, the property should remain in the possession of the 
plunderer ! We are abbreviating the story to the utmost, for the reasons we have 
already given. No more scandalous perversion of justice was over associated with 
the administration of a civilized government. The result is that in the State of 
Hyderabad, and in every part of Ijjdia where the facts are known, the very idea of 
justice emanating from a J3ritish officer is scoffed and jeered at ; and we now 
expressly charge Sir Richard Meade with inflicting this shame upon our nation. 

Conscious of the true character of the proceedings, the Resident would seem 
to have succeeded in keeping all knowledge of them from the Calcutta Foreign 
Office. At all events that office has shown no sign, although an appeal was ad- 
dressed to it by the despoiled Princes more than a year ago. The appeal had to go 
through Sir Richard Meade’s own hands, as Resident, in the usual routine order 
by which justice is made impossible in India. The memorial, if ever sent forward 
at all by him, would be sure to be accompanied in the customary official way by 
representations that would ju'cvent any review or reversal of his {proceedings. And 
unless, as Anglo-Indian publicists, we have the courage to lay the history of such 
transactions bare tliey can never be heard of at all. The most melancholy {lart of 
tire story to ourselves i.s the fact tliat Sir Salar Jung allowed himself to be betraye<I 
into a seeming agreement with the Resident and the Ameer in these proceedings. 
Tire truth is one would need to be oneself in the position of this great but unfortunate 
Minister to understand the dangers and embarrassments tJiat envii on liiin. IIemme<l 
in on all hands, by the {lower of the Rritish Resilient and tlie creatures of the 
Co-Regent, he has carried his {wlicy of retirement and conciliation to most midiio 
lengths. At all events, we can allow no regard for Sir Salar Jung, nor even tlui 
sense we have of what we owe to him as a nation, to make us hush up the proceed- 
ings which have so deeply disgraced the Rritish name at Hyderabad of late years. 
Who can w'onder that the ex- Resident’s name is associated with rumours of the 
mo.st painful character in tliat city ? AVe shall not conceal, for we ought not ti> 
conceal, the fact that vumouis have been {ucvalent at Hyderabad for tire {last three 
year’s which, unless exfilained, are fatal to the character both of the Resident and 
of Major Euan Smith. Incidents, the full particulars of wliich are in oirr possession, 
which demand ex{ilanation, and which may be explainaVile. as innocent on tlieii 
merits, though hai’dly defen.siblc in any cavse against the cliar’ge of unaccountaldi- 
im{mKlence, are necessarily invested by public suspicion with the roost sinister- 
aspects, es|)ccially when ther’e is on the face of the transactions gcnerallv so 
much that is difficult to account for. Sir Salar Jung weakly consented to allow 
his own ne{)hew to be ap{)oirited to coudrret the mock inquiry set rr{) to justify 
the Ameer’s robberies ; but no one in Hyderabad suspects ,Sir .Salar Jung, or his 
ne|)he\v, of anything more than bowing to the sinister irdliieuces that have ruled the 
State since the Ameer was appointed, at the instigation of the Resident, to the 
su{.rrerae {rower. For unworthy pur{roses this Ameer lias Ireerr set up as jri'actically 
the ruler of Hyderabad, and the result is the reintioduction of tire lawlessness ot 
past times. Unhappily, another result may prove to he tin* ruin of the yorrng 
Nizam ; for melancholy stories have reached the Govermrrent of India itself of the 
effect pi’oduced on the hoy Prince by the inflirerrces with wliich he is surrounded. 
For it must he added that, as if to consummate the injustice iiitlieted upon them, th 
two despoiled Princes, who, as the premier nobles of tin; land, are his natural com- 
panions, have been, from the time their spoliation began, excluded — of course, again 
with the concurrence of the Resident — from the Nizam’s Court, and even {uoliibited, 
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a 4 though tliey were criminals, from appearing on public occasions. The effect has 
))eeii equivalent to their social disgrace in the eyes of all the nobles and people or 
Hyderabad, without pretext of any sort for the dishonour. So keenly did the elder 
of the two Princes feel the bitterness of their position, that he died a few months 
ago heartbroken, and he was permitted to die without even knowing whethei his 
aiipeal against the Kesident’s injustice had ever reached the Goverament of India 
or not. Incredible as the statement is, it is the fact that this ikar-ool-Oomra, 
this Ameer, the Resident’s creature, was allowed even to outrage the young noble- 
man’s remains, and to prevent by an armed force of 80 men their being inteiied 
I’cside his father’s grave. With Sir Richard Meade in London, we demand that 
these charges against him should be inquired into, for the honour of the nation, and 
the reform of our Indian administration. 

AVe have reached the end of this “ tale of shame” as far as it has as yet gone. 
For our own seltisli purposes, we have forced a second Chuudoo Loll upon the 
Nizam’s administration. The Calcutta officials set up the former one simply to 
conniel the Nizam to provide them with the monstrous “ preserve’’ of patronage 
known as the Hyderabad Contingent Force, with its five brigadiers and brigade 
staffs for cushioning their sons and nephews upon. And they have now set up 
another to make their hold upon the Berars, with its highly-paid appointments, as 
secure as the Ameer’s tenure of power can make it. They \yill never give the 
Provinces back but under imperative orders from home. To retain their hold upon 
them, they have plunged the Hyderabad State back into lawdessness, and outraged 
in the grossest manner the one native Indian statesman to whom the Lnglisli nation 
owes what it cau never repay. 


Statesman (London), September ?>0y 1881. — Here is a very nice story, that has 
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as our own provinces, we thought it desirable to close the native salt wells in the 
former, from which the people of Berar up to that time partly dre\y their supplies. 
Now we administer Berar in trust for the Nizam, and we settled in 1873-74 that 
these salt welhs should be closed, and that the Nizam’s revenues should be credited 
£30,000 a 3 ’ear, as his share of the increased income we were henceforward to 
derive from the people of Berar being forced to use. our heavily excised Bombay 
salt, imported into Berar by railwaj'^. Can it, then, be believed possible that al- 
ter crediting the Nizam this amount for a year or two the credit was quietly 
ordered from Calcutta to be stopped ? And it has been stopped ever since, ihe 
order came, we believe, from the Accountant-Genei'al. Since 1876-77, and alter 
making the Nizam pay compensation out of his own revenues to the owners of 
the salt wells we shut up in our own interests, we have appropriated his share 
of the revenue as well as our own. We do not know whether Sir Salar Jung 
has remonstrated or not. We did not learn the fact from him, and the story' will 
be deemed incredible by most persons in this country'’. But it is, we believe, true, 
for all that. Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, of course, knows nothing about it, 
nor the India Office. Such things are never reported to the India Clffice. Let 
Parliament but appoint a Select Committee next Session to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the abolition of these Salt Lines, and il it summon 
but the right witnesses before it, from Sir John Strachey' downwards, the true 
morale of British rule in India will come upon the nation as a very unpleasant 
surprise. 

There should be a further Committee to inquire into our execution of the tru.st we 
undertook in the administration of the Berars. AVe affirm its execution to have been 
marked throughout by a series of almost incredible frauds. These are hard words, but 
they are neither intemperate nor ill-considered. Our uncontrolled, irresponsible ex- 
penditure of the revenues of Berar has long since degenerated intothe grossest and most 
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Open fraud upon those revenues, for purposes of pure jobber)* and our own aggrandize- 
ment. We cannot enlarge upon the subject, but may note a fact or two of the 
history. First of all, then, we promised the Nizam in 18G1, after instituting a 
formal inquiry by Commission, that the expenses of administering his revenues 
should not exceed 25 per cent, of their gross atnount. We have run it up, upon 
one pretence or another, to 50 per cent. ! We settled, in the next place, that the 
cash balances of the province need never exceed £130,000. We have run it up to 
£400,000, that we may use the Nizam’s money and economize our own. We have 
so multiplied appointments and augmented the salaries of our European officers 
in the Berars that there is to-day a larger and much more costly staff of English 
officers there than there was in all three provinces of Nuldroog, the Raichore 
Doab, and the Berars together when we entered upon the trust. Now, these are 
simple facts upon the face of our administration. Our execution of the self- 
imposed trust is a gigantic fraud, that we may evade paying over to the Nizam’s 
treasury the surplus revenues of the province. And if the young Nizam’s 
Minister is reckless enough to “ kick against the pricks,” to remonstrate, 
or to ask for explanation, let him look out. They know very well at Calcutta 
how to deal with a Native Minister who ventures to question the justice of 
their decisions in their own interests, and can always put their hand upon a 
Sir Richard Meade, if they cannot count upon a Wikar-ool-Oomra, to reduce him 
to discreet acquiescence in their arrangements. We write bitterly, for we are nearly 
in despair, standing, as we have stood for twenty-five years, nearly alone in the 
demand that England should rule India justly, and in a way worthy of herself. 

When the provinces were first taken from the Nizam in 1853, we promised to 
render him an annual account of their revenues, and to pay over to him any surplus 
there might be, after defraying the expenses of their administration. The promise 
was not fulfilled. No accounts were rendered him, no surplus paid to him. 
Colonel Low had engaged, in 1853, that the expenses of the civil administration 
should not exceed 12 ^ per cent, of the gross revenues ; and in 1801 our own 
Commission appointed to report upon the matter emphatically recorded their 
opinion that “ the civil charges ought never to exceed 25 per cent, on the revenue, 
and,” they added, “ we recommend that this rule should be rigidly adhered 
to.” Now let any member of the House of Commons ask Lord Hartington, next 
session, what the expenditure has really been, and he will find that, instead of the 
promised 12^ per cent, of 1853, or even the rigid limit of 25 per cent, of 1861, 
the expenditure i.s 50 to 51 per cent. Let it be remembered simultaneously that 
we admit we are administering these provinces as a trust for the young Nizain, 
and that the Government of India resents the charge that they have in any 
sense “annexed” them. Well, so scrupulously is the trust discharged that 
while we contrive to keep down the expenses of our own costly civil ad- 
ministration in British territories to 25 per cent, we have quietly run them 
up in Berar to 50 to 51 per cent. W'e say quietly, because it is done in that way. 
There, is no one to remark upon it, no one to remonstrate against it. The Indian 
Press cares nothing about it ; the Nizam’s Minister dare say nothing about it ; 
Parliament knows nothing about it, and the India Office shuts its eyes to it, 
or goes* to sleep over it. But how does it arise? Simply enough. The Berars 
have become a great preserve of patronage in the hands of Calcutta officials ; 
and as the Nizam unwisely surrendered his right to limit the expenses of the, 
administration under the s»ii)plemental treaty of 1800 our officials have 
gradually got rid of all sense of responsibility iji the execution of their trust. 
The very fact that the Nizam has surrendered to us his right to limit the expen- 
diture, instead of making lus more jealous of his interests, has led us to throw all 
considerations of good faith towards him to the winds. Appointments for 
European officers in the Berars have been so multiplied since 1861, and salaries so 
augmented, that, although the two districts of Nuldroog and the Raichore Doab 
were restored to the Nizam in that year, we have to-day positively a larger and 
much more costly establishment of English officers in the Berars alone, than we 
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had in all three provinces in 1860 ! Now let Parliament consider this one 
fact, and let some of its members interrogate Lord Hartington upon the subject. 
Lord Hartington will be just as much surprised as his interrogators to find 
that what we say is true. And can we wonder that Calcutta tightens its grasp 
upon the provinces, cows the Nizam’s Minister into silence by secret threatenings 
and open insult, and would fain persuade the world that the Statesman is a 
libellous and incendiary paper, that should be suppressed in the interests of the 
empire? We are simply trustees of the young Nizam ; but we obtained an 
engagement from his father that he would impose no restrictions upon our adminis- 
tration. There is thus everything in the nature of the trust to awaken a sense 
of responsibility, and to compel us to exercise the utmost good faith in its dis- 
charge ; while the bitter libel must be told that we are acting as utter ^ swindlers 
towards the Prince who reposed this faith in us. Is it really not possible to call 
up a blush of shame upon some man’s face in the House, and make him angrily 
demand if these things be true ? We have seen what they have done on the 
revenue side of the accounts in quietly diverting £30,000 a year of his salt revenue 
from the Nizam’s treasury to our own. It is done “ quietly,” we say. There is 
no one to speak about it, no one who knows about it, except the knot of demoral; 
ized “ officials” in Calcutta, and their victim at Hyderabad ; and woe to the latter 
if he groans loud enough to make himself heard ! 

The same officials have quietly increased the strength of the Contingent Force 
by 1,000 men, and imposed the costas an additional burden upon the Nizam’s re- 
venues. It is not enough that the Force ought long since to have been disbanded or 
incorporated into our own Army, as useless for local purposes, and existing in idleness 
from one decade to another, in so far as the Nizam is concerned. Without pretext or 
provocation of any kind except the surplus revenues in their hands, they quietly add 
1,000 men to the strength of the Force, without the knowledge of any one but the few 
who are personally interested in the new appointments to be made, and the victim 
at whose expense the wrong is done. The Berars are the richest provinces 
of the young Nizam’s kingdom, and it is to their surplus revenues that his 
Ministers legitimately look for developing the resources of the poorer ones. 
But they look in vain, because of our dishonesty. If we had but administered 
the Berars uprightly, and handed over to Sir Salar Jung every year the sur- 
plus revenues the provinces have yielded for many years past, he would 
have made the Hyderabad State the model State of India. But that is 
precisely what our Calcutta officials are determined shall not be done. It does 
not suit them to see our own rule contrasted to heavy disadvantage with that of a 
Native State. There are thus very complicated motives at work to make the 
restitution of the province a hateful idea to the Calcutta official. He will fight 
to the death to prevent it ; and, unless we can interest Parliament in the wrong, 
he Vfill succeed, unprincipled as his whole course has been. Now these charges 
are specific and })lain statements. They are either true or false, and Lord 
Hartington must be pressed for an explicit and categoric reply to each of them, 
when Parliament reassembles. We seized the provinces in 1853 — the very cream 
of the Nizam’s territories — upon the false pretence that the Prince owed us a debt 
of £400,000. It was false within the knowledge of our own officers ,who were 
the instruments of the wrong. The Nizam owed us nothing. Had the accounts 
been made up honestly, we were debtors to him and his subjects, pillaged by our 
extortions, to an enormous amount. We professed, however, that he owed us 
£400,000, and we long since paid ourselves the amount, out of the revenues we se- 
questrated for the purpose, lint having got the territorial guarantee, we are deter- 
mined, like good and honest men, not to give it back, although there is no pre- 
tence of any debt being owing now. On the contrary, and in spite of the most 
scandalous jobbery of the revenues, we have £400,000 in our hands that we pre- 
tend are the cash balances of the provinces^ The Nizam’s Minister even offered 
to pay down a capital sum of money the interest of which alone would suffice 
permanently to cover the cost of the Force we have dishonestly imposed upon 
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the Prince ; but the Calcutta officials declined to receive even that. It was not 
the £400,000 that was ever wanted by Calcutta ; what they wanted was the 
territory. ^ It was Naboth’s vineyard that they coveted, and having got it they 
will hold it at any expense whatever to the national character and honour. 

Extracts from Chapter XVIII. of Edwin Arnold's Marquis of Dalhousie's 

Administration of British India." 

It was in the end of 1853, then, when the Burmese war was well .settled, and 
the vast machine of the empire was falling again into the brief regularity of peace, 
that the eye of the Marquis of Dalhousie, traversing the map of India, lighted on 
that central portion of it named “ the Nizam’s dominions.” In that day these in- 
cluded the rich red and black soil about Omrawattee, the metropolis of the cotton 
fields which have since rescued Manchester from her shameful partnership with 
the slavedrivers. It included Berar and Pal Ghaut, the fattest and most fertile 
tract, perhaps, in Central Hindostan, where poppy-heads and cotton-pods may be 
grown bigger than anywhere in the world. It included, too, the Kaichore Doab, 
between the Tombudra and Upper Krishna rivers — a country almost as fruitful as 
the Berar district, and admirably irrigated by tanks and wells. But “ the Nizam’s 
dominions” include these no longer, t^hanks to the roving eye of the Viceroy — not 
on account of bad government or for unpopularity, so far as is recorded, but 
through the incapacity for accounts and book-keeping by double-entry shown by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nizam came into our power by a process which has been often and 
successfully repeated in our Indian annals. Thei’e is a curious phenomenon in 
the insect world, ^ where an egg is deposited in the body of a living creature, 
which nourishes itself upon the substance of its unwilling nurse, gradually taking 
up all the fat, flesh, and tissues of the . victim, till it dies, or drags on a futile 
existence. Our Government in India has frequently laid such an egg, in the 
shape of “ a contingent,” within the confines of friendly States. Oudh, Gwalior, 
and the territories of Scindia were thus treated, and by no other means were the 
dominions of the Nizam brought within the grasp of Lord Dalhousie. When the 
power of Tippoo Saheb had just been destroyed, the Nizam, for his friendship with 
the English, was menaced by native princes upon more than one side. Mr. Kus- 
sell, the then Resident of Hyderabad, took pains that the peril should not be 
overlooked ; and Chundoo Lall, the native minister, listened with fear and credu- 
lity when he was told that the Mahrattas were powerful, that the Rajah of Berar 
meditated attack, and that Holkar and Scindia had large armies ready to move. 
Thus the contingent force was saddled upon the Nizaraate ; and it is worth 
remarking that no formal recognition of it by either the Company or the Nizam 
was ever produced. Lord Dalhousie knew as much, and in reply to the Nizam’s 
question on a certain occasion, “ Why the contingent was kept up longer thaq the 
proceedings of the Hindoo princes threatened war” he has written, “I, for rny 
part, can never consent, as an honest man, to instruct the Resident to reply that 
the contingent has been maintained by the Nizam from the end of the war in 
1817 until now because the 12th article of the treaty of J800 obliged his 
Highness so to maintain it.” And, earlier still, he has .spontaneou.sly denounced 
the absurd and costly establishment of this parasite force, which was upon the 
usual scale when one orders and another pays. He wrote in 1848 : ” 1 agree 
with Colonel Low in thinking that we cause the contingent to become a much 
heavier burden on the Nizam’s finances than it ought to be. Tlie staff, in my 
humble judgment, is preposterously large. The. pay and allowances, and charges 
of various kinds, are far higher 4han they ought to be.” A more candid minute 
than usual upon the same subject, from the pen of a much less distinguished 
member of the Council, runs thus “ I have always felt the difficulty of the 
position in which we should be placed if the Nizam were to fall back upon the 

♦ Tlio instances of the ichneumon fly and of the New Zealand ewiftinoth (7/c/yi*a/i.8 virimc.ens) are 
cases in point, •’ 
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treaties', anil call upon us to explain by what authority, and on what grounds, we 
had organif'.ed in his name this costly army, and imposed this incubus upon the 
revenues of his State, and had assumed the right of regulating its every move- 
ment, and of giving and withholding at will the services of the force for purposes 
connected with the administration of the Nizam’s own Government.” 

Thus there was no treaty -right, as in Oudh, to enforce the perpetuation of the 
contingent, and no reason but the easy ignorance of an ally to warrant the exist- 
ence of five* brigadiers for a force of 8,000 men with regiments of cavalry. But 
since for forty years the Nizam had borne the incubus, for forty years the British 
Government had very cheerfully imposed it. Its chief officers were British, its 
pay, training, and control were in the hands of the British, and so thoroughly was 
it an alien force in the midst of its soi^disant lord’s dominions that its own leaders 
declared it ready to march with joyous infidelity against its patron and paymaster. 
’The way in which the Nizams had come to tolerate or forget it was curious. With 
a natural hankering after an army, they had long enlisted all the Arabs, Seedees, 
and Rohillas wlto liked to take service in Hyderabad, till at last that city was a 
kind of Indian Cairo. The Arabs, after parading to please the Nizam, used to 
})! under to gratify themselves ; they would seize some districts, levy blackmail 
there, drive the cattle, and imprison the bunyas. Then the Nizam made use of his 
other army, and, with “the favour of God and the Resident,” sent a detach- 
ment to the fort of the unruly “ faithful.” There was, in point of fact, a regular 
programme. The second force marched summoned the first force in its fort, were 
defied, fired a shot, the garrison bundled out at the rear, and the British marched 
in at the front. This kind of thing would occur half-a-dozen times a year, and at 
first it would seem to prove the contingent worth its cost. But it was because 
tlie Nizams had no money for their Arab troops that they rebelled ; the troops 
Avere always in arrear of pay ; the treasury was, thanks to the contingent, helpless- 
ly in debt to the “sowcars,” or native bankers ; the Nizam’s candle was burning 
furiou.sly “ at both end.s,” with everybody but himself interested in the speediest 
combustion. Ilriven to hard straits, the Court of Hyderabad encouraged, it must 
be confessed, although indirectly, the general turmoil. It was a common practice 
Avith it to farm out a particular province to tw^o or three riA'al personages at the 
same time, leaving them, Avhile it pocketed the instalment of the price all round, 
to fight out upon the spot the knotty question of possession. For forty or fifty 
years this state of things had been qtiietly seething, justice starved, officials driven 
to embezzlement, Arabs left to insurrection, merchants squeezed, commei’ce 
paralyzed, all by the “ eternal want of pence” consequent upon the presence of 
the contingent, which, although not paid for with regularity, was still only a 
creditor for £7.50,000 stcrling'j' ; when the Governor-General grew suddenly Aveary 
of dunning the Nizam’s Minister, and changed ground by observing that there 
Avere territories to the eastward of our last acquisition iu India which Avere his 
Higlincis s to cede, and would very nicely cover even the debt of many years. 

Wo have used the unhistorical phrase “dunning” because it exactly describes 
the attitude of our Govertimorit towards the Nizam. We treated him as Jew 
attorneys treat a client who has tried to live upon money borrowed at forty per 
cent., and found tlie system a financial mistake. We knew his difficulties had 
mainly sprung from the force Ave fathered upon him ; we knew that no treaty 
sustained it, no necessity enjoined it ; but he was ia our power, and Ave served the 

* *• It consiKted of eight regiments of infantry, fire regiments of cavalry, and four field 
batteries ; yet for this force there were no less than five brigadiers with brigade majors, A Military 
.Sicretary has been .aitfiointed for it, who draws the same salary ns the Adjutant-Qeneral of the Bengal 
army. Although there is a Superintending Surgeon for the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, who has only 
ten ri-giments and some artillery to look after, another Sui>orintending Surgeon has been appointed 
for the Contingent. Although the Sub.sidiary Force has its magazines on the spot, the Contingent 
supplies it.H own stove.s, and lias its Commissaries of Ordnance accordingly. The superior ofBcers are 
all highly [laid. l',y the rules of the force, oificers are promoted to superior grades and to higher 
pay earlier than they would bo in tlieir own service, whereby the cost of the force is proportionably 
enhanced. —T/ie It, m, lent, Novemher 19, 18,')1. 

t The annual payment being .£400,000. 
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writ upon him with merciless legtil logic and punctuality. There was but one 
ground upon which we could do this with tlie equanimity of a power calling 
itself just and generous, and that was that during all these years he had not 
objected to this slow ruin. It is a good ground, perhaps, at common law, but 
it goes more to prove that native Governments live in grooves than that 
our subsequent demand was equitable. At the moment, too, that he objected, 
not only must all the arrears of pay have been forthcoming, but arrange- 
ments, it was hinted, must be formed for those “ to whom Government 
is pledged, as being on the roll of the Contingent, that they shall receive from his 
Highness justice and their rights.”* Human nature is very susceptible to habit, 
and Indian human nature extravagantly so. The Nizams had become accustomed 
to the “ old man of the sea,” who hung night and day upon their shoulders. The 
desire to shake him off had passed away with the sense of helplessness, and to fully 
qualify our conduct towards them it is only necessary to observe that neither the 
Kesident nor the Governor-General ever treated tlie idea that the Nizam could 
discharge his debt, or continue to pay for the contingent, a.s other than visionary. 

Accordingly, the screw was gently but irresistiblj'^ turned down. In a mi- 
nute, elegant as all the papers of Lord Dalhonsie are, he recai)itnlated ag.ainst the 
Nizam the history of his bond. “ Antonio ” was shown to have no leg to stand 
upon ; step by step the minute traces him, accepting the fatal gift of the contin- 
gent ; using it, writhing under it, cheating it. putting off its dues, accustomed to 
it, alarmed at it, repentant, economical, despairing, resigned, stoical. In 1851 
His Highness ha 1 been served with what may he called the Writ of the Calcutta 
sheriff, his debt being then about £750,000. Translate Hyderaba<l into lodgings 
iu a sponging-heuse, and the embarrassment of a great native prince into the 
language of the debtor of ordinary life, and his Kliarreeta to the <,lovernor-General 
becomes a document of every-day life. He shudders under the tap of the Resi- 
dent’s constable ; he exhausts Oiiental compliment in tremulous anxiety to gain 
time. ‘‘ Votif letter,” he says, “ lilled with kind ex{)ressions, so completely 
fragrant with joy, and indicative of your an.xious desire for the better .arrangement 
and welfare of tliis Government, taking into consideriition exi.sting friendship and 
its continuance, and desiring alone the well-being of the riyderal)ail Government, 
expressive in every Avay of tlu; most kindly intorest, and viewing the mutual en- 
gagements existing between the two Governments, and in tlie mode of true friends, 
communicated to me Avhat was imperatively necessary, and has reached me at the 
most auspicious and }iaj)py moment. 

“ After an examination of the meaning of the friendly e.xpressions with Avhich 
it is filled, and tlie Avay of kindness pointeil out, and the mode of increasing the 
feeling of affection indicated in so friendly a manner, the veil as trnln removed 
from the face.'' 

Tliis last touch of melancholy irony is followed by tlie announcement that 
thirty-four lacs of rupees have been paid,j' and that the rest shall follow before the 
close of the year, lint 1851, a.s Lord Dalliousie I'elates it, passed, tlie Nizam 
could not keep his promise, and the alternatives Avere put bluntly before him, that 
he must pay or transffr <listriets of the value of not le.ss than £350,000 sterling 
per annum, “ so as to jirovide for the payment of the principal of the debt witliin 
three years,” and further to afford a margin, “Avliich should in each year be ap- 
plicable to meet any partial deticicncies occurrii>g in the sujiply of monthly pay 


* “ His lliginiess said, in an angry tone of voice, ‘ .Suppose 1 were to decliiro that 1 don't want the 
contingent at all ?’ 1 answered him mstanfrr by saying that I was (piite prepared for that case, only 

that the removiog of that force from his Highness’s service intiat be done gradually, iu order to pre- 
serve the good faith of the Hrilish (iovernment towards those troops, wliicli bad been heretofore kept 
up for the advantage of the Hyderabad (ioveniment, first by bis fallicr’s eorosent, and then by liis 
own, and for a long coarse of years bad been trained and di.seiplined nml eonim.ahdcd by I’ritish officers. 
Some years, 1 said, might perliaps elapse before all those men could ciUn. r be (.therwise provided for 
or diseliarged as they might respectively uan-it, and that until tin- whole could be removed from His 
H igljiies.s’rt Hervice we must still have commnnd temporarily of districts for their regular paynu’id/’ 

f The Govorument woiihi not take the money at this cuncut rato of exchange, mu* liills instead 
of coin, and Hyderabad was drained of silver to pay the tirst instalment. 
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for the troops of the Contingent.” It is unpleasant to lay bare an injustice which 
is not likely to be reversed, but the Nizam had certainly not even such tender 
treatment at our hands as a fraudulent bankrupt. Suraj-ool-Moolk, his faithful 
Wuzeer, pointed out that the extent of district claimed would be equal to one-third 
of the Nizamate ; that the contingent would still exhaust another third annually, 
and that upon the remainder his master could not keep up the State. The Nizam 
himself remonstrated plaintively ” that the Honourable Company was not in the 
habit of transferring territory in payment to its creditors,” The reply was short, 
sharp, and obvious : — “ The Honourable Company did not incur debts of the de- 
scription under consideration.” 

Those whom inclination may induce to analyze more closely this odd blend- 
ing of imperial affairs and the Bankruptcy Court will find the story culminating in 
a very curious conversation between the Nizam and Colonel Low, the Resident. 
The English gentleman was, as usual, cautious, adroit, and softly inflexible ; the 
Kajah pathetic, perplexed, and irritated in turn. He had not paid the balance of 
his debt, and the pleasing scheme by which he expected to do it, that of farming 
the Wuzeership to the financier who promised hardest to settle everything, had 
failed. But he was earnest in desiring to acquit himself ; even the Resident had 
acknowledged that he wa.s ” exerting himself in good faith to pay the whole.” 
Yet the year had passed, the pound of flesh was due, and Hindoo Antonio was 
called upon to code Berar by treaty. Colonel Low began the conversation 
upon the subject by adv'erting to the fact that His Highness was aware that the 
treaty to that effect was then on its way from Calcutta. “ Yes,” said His 
Highness, ” 3'ou told me that you were going to propose a new treaty, 
but you never told me that such a treaty as this was to be proposed to 
me ; you never told me that you were to ask me to give up a large por- 
tion of my dominions in perpetuity” (His Highness dwelt particularly on the 
word “ perpetuity”), and he went on to say, “ Did I ever make war against the 
English Government, or intrigue against it, or do anything but co-operate with 
it, and be obedient to its wishes, that I should be so disgraced ?” The appeal ad 
muericordiam. fell flat ; the speech led to a long address, in which the Resident 
tried to persuade His Highness that there was no disgrace whatever in forming 
such a treaty as that which was proposed to him ; but the Nizam replied with 
some lugubrious quotations from his country’s classical poets, the last of which, 
translated, was the following : — ” Two acts on the part of a sovereign prince are 
al ways reckoned disgraceful ; one is to give away unnecessarily any portion of his 
hereditary territories, and the other is to disband troops who have been brave and 
faithful in his service.” 

To meet this rather touching statement of his dilemma about the contingent 
and the cession the Resident had no softer words than “ sign the treaty.” “ Will 
your Highness consent to a new treaty ?”* “ I could answer in a moment,” he 

said, ” but what is the use of answering ? If you are determined to take districts, 
you can take them without my either making a new treaty, or giving any answer at all.” 

But petulance did not help the miserable prince more than expostulation, and 
he tried another tone in his despair. “ Gentlemen like you,” said the Nizam, 
” who are sometimes in Europe and at other times in India ; sometimes employed 
in Government business, at other times soldiers ; sometime.s sailors, and at other 
times even engaged in commerce, — at least I have heard that some great men of 
your tribe have been merchants, — 3'ou cannot understand the nature of my 
feelings in this matter. I am a sovereign prince, born to live and die in this king- 
dom, which has belonged to my family for seven generations ; you think I could 

^ The Rajah might have expected the proposition, hut ho had never yet accepted it even verbally* 
At a former conference he expressed a very decided repugnance to making any alteration in the exist- 
ing treaty. When Col, Low expressed an opinion to him that the only w'ay for matters betwoon the 
two Suites to be put upon a proper footing would bo to add some new articles to the treaty, his first 
exclamation was, ** God forbid that I should suffer such disgrace ! A change in a treaty, be it what 
it may, can never be an advantage to a sovereign who prefers, as I do, that there should not bo any 
change ut all. I don’t want any new treaty at all, how much soever you or any person or persons may 
fancy it to be advantageous to my interests,” 
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be happy if I were to give up a portion of ray kingdom to your Government in 
perpetuity ; it is totally impossible that I could be happy ; 1 should feel that I was 
disgraced. I have heard that one gentleman of your tribe considered that I ought 
to be quite contented and hap)>y if I were put upon the same footing as Mahomed 
Ghouse Khart to have a pension paid to me like an old servant, and have 
nothing to do but to eat, and sleep, and say my prayers.” Here His Highness 
made use of an exclamation in Arabic which expresses both siirprise and anger, 
apd with a manner and a tone of voice, too, indicating anger in no ordinary degree. 

After recovei'ing a little His Highness went on, “ You are not quite so 
preposterous in your way of judging me as that ; but you, too, do not com- 
prehend the nature of my feelings as a sovereign prince ; for instance, you talked 
of my saving eight lacs of rupees per annum, by making this treaty, as some- 
thing that I ought to like ! Now 1 toll you that if it were quite certain that I 
could save four times eight lacs of rupees 1 should not be satisfied, because 1 
should lose my honour by parting with my territory.” 

In fact the Nizam was so reluctant to commit political suicide tliat force 
began to be contemplated, and a little more pidncely obstinacy would have caused 
theabsurd spectacle of the contingent, established for the benefit of the Nizam, ar- 
rayed against him to despoil him of his finest territory. Hut a Hindoo [.sv’e] does not 
])U8h destiny to such extremities ; when his star wane.s he accepts the omen with 
submission. The Nizam announced that he would sign the detested treaty. 

It stipulated eternal friendship between the debtor and creditor ; the creditor 
was to maintain hencefbrwai'd, for certain usc.s of the debtor, r),()00 infantry and 
U,00() cavalry, officered by English ; and for the support of this force, as well as 
for the purpose of cancelling tlie old debt, certain districts were to be ceded to the 
Briti.sh. Thus did we obtain all those fertile districts of Ifinvir, the great cotton- 
garden of Hindostan, lying to the north of the hills which extend fnnn A<ljuntaK 
to VVoon ; the Ilaichore l)oab, between the Krishna arid Tornbudra rivers ; the 
district of sixteen villages bordering ou Ahniednuggur and Sholapore ; with a 
few other jewels picked out of the territory of the old Nizamate. It is some of 
the best soil in India : the Raichore Hoab is irrigated by innumerable wells and 
tanks ; the Berar country about Oomrawattee is the centre of the cotton cultiva- 
tion, and, by the advancing line of the Great India Peninsula Kailwa}', Manchester 
has already drawn from these pi’ovinces the bales which saved her from sharing 
the penalty, as she once shared the crime, of the Southern States of America, 

What is to be wished is that the method of acquisition had been as fair as 
the spoil ; but it is imjtosible to deny that the Nizam was treated like .a broken 
trader whose books Avere badly kept. Eor tlie credit of the British Government, 
it should have been proposed to him more plaitdy than in the doubtful sentences 
of Colonel Low to abolish the contingent and charge the revenue of the countrj' 
with an annual sum till the arrears were paid, Tlie Nizam’s question, “ Why 
was the contingent kept up after the .war ?” shows that had we made it possible 
he would have been glad to govern his own kingdom. Failing that, it would 
have been just enough to liold his territory, as sherifr.s officers, till the debt Avas 
paid, and then to have reduced the cost of the contingent to such a sum as the 
Nizam could meet. Flesh, and blood along Avith it, were taken by" the Shylocks 
of Calcutta, with no Portia by to reprove the tran.«gression of the bond. It is 
flatly impossible, unless one law of morality prevails in Europe and another in 
Asia, to accept I.ord Dalhousie’s declaration that” the conduct of the Government 
of India towards the Nizam, in respect of the contingent and of all his other affairs, 
has been characterized by unvarying good faith, liberality^ and forbearance, and 
by a sincere desire to maintain the stability of the State of Hyderabatl, and to 
uphold the personal independence of His Highness the Nizam,” 

The prince thus “ killed by kindness” died before the rebellion, and his succes- 
sor Avas pretty well-disposed to us.f Thanks to him and to the ablest native 

* Meaning the Nawalj of A root, 

f Thoijgli he boggled sadly of late, as a Moslem and a despoiled man, at the silk ribband of the 
Star of India >^hich we sent him. 
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statesman in India — tlic Wnzeer Salar Jung — Hyderabad, the most fiery capital iri 
the peninsula, was quiet during that perilous time. It swarmed with Arabs and 
Kohillas, with turbident Mussulmans of every turban and tribe, who had once 
already chased an Huglish officer, bleeding and fainting, into his own house, 
because he ventured to interfere at the Mohurrurn, The city was full of the 
‘‘ budrnashcs” of the land ; and had the Nizarn chosen merely to let things alone 
lie could have taken bloody vengeance for his predecessor’s experience of our 
bankruptcy laws as applied to princes. But Salar Jung, with his assent, kept 
Hyderabad quiet for us ; and in the face of that return of good for evil it is rather 
discomfiting for an English pen to confess that the restitution of the provinces, 
now the debt is [laid, and ten times over, is neither likely nor in the most distant 
contemplation. 


Extracts from 


Major Evans Hell’s “ 
pages 328, 329, 


Restrnspects and Prospects of Indian Policy, 
330, 331, 332, and 333. 




By the marked and acknowledged administrative improvements introduced 
during the reign of the present Nizam throughout his dominions that Prince has 
fairly earned the boon upon which he is known to have set his heart, the restora- 
tion of the two provinces of Berar, held in trust for him by our Government, to his 
own occupation and management. Those districts were taken from his father, by 
means of menace and compulsion, as a material guaranty for tlie regular payment 
of a Contingent Force, — a burden which we had, most unfairly and insidiously, 
“rendereil permanent, contrary to tin' principle of the Treaty, and altered so as lo 
he useful lor our own purposes.” “ Its commands and staff-appointments,” 
continues Major Moore, one of the Court of Directors, “have afforded rewards for 
meritorious officers who had distinguished themselves in our own armies ; and it 
has been altogether a fertile source of patronage.” On the other hand, while we 
imposed this “ incubus on tlu; Nizam’s finances,” we turned tliese troops to our 
own iiecuniary benefit in another way. Ilelyiug upon the Contingent for preserving 
pe.ace and good order in the Nizam’s dominions, we “ disregarded our own engage- 
ments,” and “ for tliirty years the number of our troops,” (he Subsidiary Force, 
“ kept up within the Hyderabad country was more than one-fourth less tlian the 
number for which we had contracted” under tlie Treaty of 1800, in return for 
laluable cessions of territory."’ 

'J'he Nizam’s .Ministers were reduced to the greatest extremities in order “ to 
meet our imwitalde demand for the monthly pay of the Contingent,” controlled by 
our Resident, and commanded by our officers, whose emoluments, costing our 
Govm-nment nothing, were sw’elled to a scale of preposterous extravagaiice.'l" 

“ ( tvei'whelmeil w'ith linancial difficulties, the Nizam was at length unalde to 
pay the Contingent, and w'e kindly lent him the money from our own treasury, 
first at 12 })i!r cent., and latterly at (5 per cent, it'.terest ; and thus our stauncli 
Ally irnrurred a debt to us of about 50 lakhs of rupees” ( G500,000), “ the conse- 
quences of which were the pros(mt Revised Treaty.”.}. 

The ojiinions thus expressed by Major Moore were supported in Protests by 
.Sir Hcmry W’illock and Colonel Sykes, who (juoted the (.estimony “ of successive 
Residents at Hyderabad, officers of Jn'gh character and standing, viz.. Sir Charles 
.Metcalf ;, Colonel Stewart, General Fraser :uk1 Colonel Ijow,” who “ severally 
declared that we were not justilied by treaty in making such largo calls on the. 
Nizam’s treasury. ”§ Colonel Sykes dovd)ted wliether “a legal e(iuitable or moral 
responsibility could be fixed upon the Nizam for the repayment of the toUd advances 
mad(' by the British Government.” j| Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad 
in 1800, and who h.ad been Assistant Resident in 1853, when the Revi.sed Treaty 
was exti>rt(ui from the Nizam, as he says, “ by objurgations and threats,” declare.s 
that, “ h.a<l the; ]i(.;cuniary demands of the two Governments been impartially dealt 


rnjM'i’.', Niz.TDi’s Debt, 1850, ])p, 5. f Jbitl., pp. Ie5, 17. 

I Tap IS, Nizam’s Debt, 1850, p. 5. § Ibid., p. 9. 

II ibid., \\ 11. 
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\vit;L, we had no just claim against the Nizam,” — “ in 1853 we had little or no real 
pecuniary claim against the Nizam. 

Such being the origin of the sequestration, and the account being but little 
modified in our favour by the territorial restoration and exchanges, and the relin- 
quishment of a large balance of alleged debt under the 'Freaty of 1800, which still 
loft the Nizands large counter-claims of long standing nnt<)ncbed,j’ every dictate of 
equity and policy should prompt our Government to replace the.se provinco.s, with their 
reformed institutions and improved revenue, in the direct possession of their Sovereign. 

In a despatch dated the oth of September 1860 our Government reasserted 
the sovereignty of the Nizam in the [U’ovinces, and desired to “ explain to His 
Highness distinctly that the object of the Government of India in retaining in its 
hands a part even of the Assigned District.s is simply that it may liold a material 
guaranty for the performance of the conditions of Art. VI. of the Treaty of 1863, 
and that the Government of India desires to hold this territory, as it has hitherto 
hold the wliole of the Assigned Districts, not in sovereignty, but in trust for His 
Highness, so long as the Contingent is kept up, and no longer.” It fully acknow- 
ledged “the fact that the alienation of thi.s portion of the dominions of His High- 
ness is temporary ordy, and fora special purpose, conducive chiefly to the security 
of the Hyderabad State, and to the preservation of tranquillity throughout its limits.” J 

Assuming the justice and advisability of keeping up the Contingent, on its 
reduced scale, it may have been necessary, from tlie disordered state of the Nizam’s 
finances, and the loose mode of administration in 1853, to take such a mattirial 
guaranty for the regular payrneut of our demands. Since that time, liowever, and 
especially since 1 800, partly from the relief afforded l>y tlie revenne of the districts 
restored under tlie Treaty of that year, partly from the careful economy and judi- 
cious measures of the Minister, Salar Jung, the finances liave arrived at a mueh 
more satisfactory condition. Unqnestionabfe seiuirity could now he given for the 
punctual payment of the Contingent; and it might he found expedient still further 
to reduce the expenses of that force, to withdraw gradually some of the European 
officers, and to transfer the corps, with tlieir own consent, to the direct service of 
the Nizam, as soon as efficient Native Commandants (‘ould he trained and appointed. 
Thi.s process rriiglit be carried on step by stt'p with the conversion of the irregular 
and inetfcctivo troops now forming the Nizam’s army, and who, as fast as they were 
disbanded, would furnish a certain proportion of good recruits for the disciplined 
regiments. This plan, roughly sketched here, and intended to occupy several years 
in execution, might he made a measure of economy at once for the NizaTu’s Govern- 
ment and for ours. Half the necessity both for the Subsidiary Force ana the Con- 
tingent would disappear with the recoiistniction of th<5 Nizam’s Army, and the 
breaking up of those numerous disorderly levies which now infest the country. The 
Nawab Salar Jung has recently takem a most eifectnal step towards preserving 
peace and tranquillity, by forbidding the open dis]day of arms, esiiecially in the 
city of Hyderabad. 

If we wish to strengthen the liands of the brave and wise Minister who has 
done so much to reform the Hyderabad State during the lastiilteeu year.s, Avcouyht to 
return to his charge the two provinces of Berar. 'Fhe honour and credit of restoring 
the integrity of the Nizam’s dominions would redouble hi.s influence with all classes, 
Irom the Sovereign downwards, and arm him with irresistihlo aiithority to jnirsue 
and extend (lie work of organization. Bcsiilos, the introduction of all the essen- 
tials of good government into every province, and into every depar|ment of the 
administration, might be made the condition of relimpiishing the Berars. The 
results of the partial restitution under the Treaty of 1860 liave lieeri most encourag- 
ing, both by the continued good management of the retransferred provinces, and in 
the stimulus and examples thereby given to the general progress of the country; 
Complete restitution might be made the means and occasion of regenerating the 
Nizam’s Government. We can gain nothing, W'liile the cause of civilization lose.s, so 
long as this great act of redress and instruction is denied or delayed. 

* Papers, The Deccan, J867, p. 27. t P'id.j pp. 4, 5, and 27. 

j Papers, The Deccan, 1867, p. 20. * 
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The Edinburgh Reviewer of October 186G, whose Essay has already fallen 
under our notice,* has learned nothing from the Rebellion of 1857 except to take 
precautions against another military inutiny. He has nothing to suggest except 
. that we should reduce our Native troops to the lowest possible degree, arm our 
Euroj)ean Infantry with breech-loaders, and provide our Artillery witli guns and 
projectiles “ of the latest and most approved invention,” to bo em{)lo^ed, if neces- 
sary, “ against Asiatics who could not possibly possess themselves of similar Avea- 
pous.” “ It would be rash,” he adds, “ to place these improved arms in the hands 
of Natives, by whom they might be turned against ourselves.” Having then, he 
says, “ reduced our own force, we might well demand that the Native Ihinces 
should disband a coriesponding number of their own troops.” Then he trusts, “in 
a generation or two, unless we wilfully keep it alive, the military spirit of the 
people will for llie most part have died out.”f 

A noble policy and hopeful prospects ! He sees that “ the reduction by one- 
third of I lie amount of European force now maintained in India would be a very 
sensible relief to England,” but he cannot, of course, admit that the vast area and 
multiplied posts to be occupied in consequence of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations 
have anything to do with the burdensome demand for European soldiers. He does 
not see that the Rebellion of 1857 revealed, but did not create, the want of British 
troops. While be feels the inconvenience of being compelled to supply so much 
physical force from England, he can tliink of no remedy but that of diminishing 
the armed force recruited in India, whether in onr own service or in that of our 
Allies. In sJjort, the j)oli(;y of annexation, which the Reviewer is bound to updiokl, 
having begun in bluster and contempt, now sinks down into mistrust and the muz/lc. 

(.'learly tlic Ediidiurgh Reviewer, and those who think with him, would declaim 
vehemently against my suggestion for converting the Niztam’sarmy into a small 
but el'licicnt ibree. My 0|)inioij, on the contrary, is that if wo make the Native 
.Princes trust u.s we can always trust them. Their troops, properly equipped and 
disciplined, occasionally brigaded in camps of exercise witli the moveable columns 
which .should take the place of our sultsidiary divisions and garrisons, ouglit to be 
a source of militaiy strength, and, .still more, a visible di.splay of moral strengtli in 
our favour, to the great relief of our finances and our niu.stcr-roll. 

Return to an Address of the Honourable tlie Hou.se of Commons, 

dated 17 May 186t), for 

“ Coi'Y of all treaties and engagements subsisting between His Highness the 
Nizam i)fthe Deccaw. and the i>riti.sh Government, and of all corresjtondence between 
the two Governments relative to the districts assigned Ity llis Highness lor the 
maintenanee of ‘ The Hyderabad Contingent,’ together with an account of the income 
and expenditure of the above districts, and of the cost of the Contingent.” 

J. W.\i. KAYE, 

Secretary in I’olitical Department. 

India Office, 25 .June 18G0, 

(J’’oreign Department.) 

The Governor-G('neral of India in Conncil to Sir Charles Wood^ Bart., dated 

8th September (No. 117) 1860. 

’ «.» honour to transmit copies of correspondence Avitli 

the Resident at Hyderabad on the following subjects : — 

I. The affairs of Shorapoor. 

II. The traffic on the Gadavery River, the right of the Nizam to levy ens- 
torns duties thereon, and the proposed negotiations with the Nizam for the relinquish- 
ment of those duties, and for the cession of territory on tlie left bank of the river. 

III. The receipts and disbursements of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

IV. The rewards to 1)0 bestowed on His Highness, and certain of tlie mem- 
bers of his iTunt, in recognition of the services rendered by them duiing tin? 

• Attic, j>p. ‘J27 to 235, f Edinburgh Review, October 1866, pp. 338, 389. 
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tlistiirbancos of 1857 and 1858 ; toffeUter with certain proposals to be made by the 
Resident to the Nizam, on the [)art of the Britisli Government, lelativo to the 
receipts and expenditme of the Assij^^ued Districts, tlie rearrangement of the 
boundaries of those districts with reference to the requirements of the Treaty of 
1853, and the ]uoposed relinquisliment by His Highness of territory and customs 
duties on the Godavery. 

We liave, &c., 

(Signed) Canning, 

II. lio.'te. 

11. B. E. Frerc. 

(Civil Department. — No. 138 of 1850.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. DavuLson, Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Beadon, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, Gth duly 1850. 

Sir, — With rcterence to your letter, No. 20()0, dated the 18th April 1850, calling 
lor financial statements showing the receipts and disburseinents of the Hyderabad. 
Assigned Districts, from June 1853 to 30th A{»ril 1858, I am at last in a position 
herewith to submit a general linancial statement f u' the information of His Excel- 
lency the Right Honourable the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, 
having also this day des|)atched the last, of the detailed statements i’or the live years 
ending with the year 1857-58 to the Accountant General to the Government of India. 

2. The result shows a debit against the Nizam of Rs. 0,31, 012 14a. ll ^p- 
'fhis was entirely incurixsl in the lirst year of our administration, 1853-54, and is 
to b(! attributed to our having in that year paid up the (Contingent four months of 
arrears in which it was always prciviously held wlic5i paid diiect by tlie Minister. 

3. In thes(! accounts I. liave, rejeet.ed e.ntii'ely village expenses, wbieli simwed 
on the 3()tli A]iril 1858 a consi<lerable .sum to credit, but this would oidy repia.'sent, 
a fictitious ]n'osperity, as tlie item was a dejmsit which might at any moment lie 
called for. As, however, it is must probahlc that the wliolc amount may never be 
disbursed for legitimate elaiuis established against tlie village expenses, 1 have 
called on tin; Ofliciating Commissioner to sliow what amoimtis likely to be claimed, 
and wliat will remain still in de|)Osit, as from this latter 1 should be inclined to [ki.v 
some of the extra establi.sliinents, which in these accounts are very large, and have 
lieeii all charged against the actual Government demand, wliicli would not liav*> 
been the case under the Native Government. 

4. The village expenses are levied with tlie Government, demand for tin- 
benefit of tlie districts generally, and should be so ex|)eiided. It appears to me 
therefore legitimate that estahlisliments retained for tlieir benefit should lie partly 
jiaid from these collections, especially as there can be no doubt, bad tlie Govern- 
ment orders for the reorganization and reifuction of the schedules of establishments 
been earlier carried out liy tlie Commissioner and district olliccrs, instead of then- 
persistence in tlie extravagant scale lirst introduced, a. large amoiuit would have 
been saved, and carried to the credit of the Nizam’s Government. 

5. Another item in these accounts deserves notice. It, is an exchange tiaii-^- 
action in the debt of Hyderabad, lbs. 4'.), 70, 132 4a.. Ip., which remained against 
the Nizam wlicii the Treaty in 1853 was completed, and is as f’nllotvs ; — 

DiHforcncc between tbo ratft of conversion (21 ]>pr ccnl.') ;it whicli tbo total of the Nizam’s 
tlebt was cliargcd in th«; Civil Tr(>asury Accounts f«)r autl Its. 11 Oa, |»or cent., tbe 

rate at which tlic same has since been oxhibitCMl by the Accountant (unicrnl, viz., amount of deht-— 

Hyderabad Rs, a, /?. Co^'s Rs. a. p, 

i9,7(),lo2 4 1 ut 14 a. C p. pev cent. I‘> .•)0,70»S 2 3 

Ditto ; at 21 per cent. 41,12,505 15 11 


Difference... Co.'s Rs. 2,38,202 2 4 

G. The Accountant-General, in his accoiinl.. adds tliis aniouiit to the total o» 
the Nizam's debt, and charges annual intcresi on it at the rate of six per cont. 
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This I. fully expect would be objected to by the Hyderabad Government, as 
they were informed the total debt due was Hyderabad Ks. 49,76,132 4a. Ip., 
on which, in my opinion, we can alone legitimately charge interest. I have 
therefore charged the whole amount in a lump, and debited it as an exchange 
transaction to the lirst year. On this point, however, 1 have solicited the orders 
of Government through the Accountant-General, in letter No. 81G, dated the 
17th May 1859, to that officer. 

7, I am prepared to expect the Minister will object to the large amount of 
charges for establishments, and therefore the extravagance of our management. 
I know, on tlie other h.and, it will be argued that the Nizam’s Government, 
when agreeing to the treaty, never could have expected that our administra- 
tion would be conducted in the same way or co.st as little as theirs, but there is 
no doubt General Low, (J.B., allowed the former Minister, Sooraj-ool-Moolk, and 
the present one, Salar dung, to suppose that our management would cost about 
two annas in the rupee, or about 12^ per cent, on the revenue, and he spoke of 
civil charges in the tabular .statement dated 2nd September 1853, attached to 
letter No. 120, dated 2nd September, to Government, as 13a. 8p., and on ono 
occasion remarked to the Nizam, in the presence of tlie Minister, “ Why should 
lie olject S .0 much to the ee.ssion, as ^vo should be, in the jilace of his talookdars, 
only be more honest in rendering correct accounts?” which confirmed the 
Durbar in the opinion that our system of administration would not cost more 
than they paid for tlie talookdar(!e. Saiar Jung has often referred to this speech 
when I have verbally told him the revenues did not cover the expenditure, and 

1 distinctly rememlier its l)oing made use of as an argument to induce compliance 
in signing the treaty by General Low. Indeed, that officor’.s first intention 
was that the districts should be managed as Nagpore was under Sir Richard 
Jenkins, and the Hyderabad districts imdei' Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, and be proposed 
this to the Govemmeiit of India in despatch No. 98, dated 8th July 1853 (Political 
Department), 

8. It wilt be obserx'ed from these accounts, although we are not yet out of 

debt, that there has been u steady increase in 


The total of Receipt!) for 1853-51, Ra. a. p. 
as shown in the General Ab- 
stract Statement accompanying 

this letter, is 38,13,198 0 0 

But from this haa been dotlncted 
the Balance of Accounts of the 
Contingent up to Dec. IS.'iH, aiul 
the vain© of Ordnance Stores 
in hand on the Ist January 1854, 
amounting in all to 3,83,413 10 U 


the revenue, which from Ks. 34,59,754 5a. Ip. 
in the first, arrives at 42,71,338 rupees in the 
last year, 1857-58 ; and that witliout actually 
drawing one rupee from the Imperial treasury 
tlie Gojitingent has been kept up, and all other 
payments made, except the total amount of 
interest on debt of Ks. 2,40,750 5a. 9p., 


uovenuo ueeoipts R,... ;.i4.,')S>,7S4 !, 1 -vvlucli would havo aiiiountcd in the five 

years to Ks. 12,33,751 12a. 9p., and as 

Ks. 9,31,012 14a. ll|p. is due, even a portion of the interest has lieen paid, 
although not all ; but everything else, agreeably to the provision.s of the treaty, 
has boon provided for, and I cannot but think it would be an act of liborality, if avo 
are not rcr|iiire(l by justice, to remit this aurmal payment for interest, if not from 
date of cession until iioav, at least prospectively. The Nizam’s remark is, “ Sove- 
reign princes do not take interest from each other like shopkeepers and merchants 
and it should not he forgotten, if the former Nizam had agreed to the cession of the 
Assigned Districts in perpetuity, tin’s debtAvas to have been remitted altogether. 
TJndcr the orders issued regarding the Treaty of 1853, the cession in name is not 
in perpetuity, but it appears to me to be so in reality, as without the districts wx- 
cannot keep up and pay the Contingent, and the last two years have proved its 
imnKm.so value to us ; and, fnrtlier, that insurrection and anarchy in the Hyderaba<l 
tenitorics Avould be the result of its disbandment. Of this the Nizam is fully aAvare; 
it is not, then, too much to say tlio cession, as the Contingent must be kept up, is in 
perpetuity, although nominally not so ; and that the Nizam is fairly entitled to 
the remission of the lls, 49,76,132 4a. Ip., with the annual interest accruing on it. 

9. We have remitted lls. 14,29,518 5a. 8p. of customs duties since the 
year 1854-55, A\duch would have brought in, agreeably to former years, annually 
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Rs. 3,57,379 9a. 5p. A payment for the equivalent of this I know it is the 
intention of the Minister to claim, as these inland customs were a part of the 
revenue ceded to us by the Treaty of 1853, and he argues ought not to have been 
abolished without the permission of the Hyderabad Government, as it was done 
for our own convetiience. No doubt the trade and produce of the Assigned 
Districts benefited to a certain extent by the remission, but I doubt whether their 
prosperity would not have been as great, and their revenue increased as much, if 
these cesses had not been abolished, as it is to just and honest revenue management 
that the prosperity must justly be attributed. The general and imperial benefit was 
certainly as much as that of the districts from the abolition of these inland taxes ; 
but if Rs. 2,46,760 5a. 9p., the annual interest of the debt, is remitted, the one may 
fairly be quoted against the other ; and our liberality will then be conspicuous, Iwth 
as remitting a heavy debt to the Nizam and vexatious cesses in the districts. 

10. I would beg that instructions be issued that all claims payable by the 
Assigned Districts be preferred to the Resident for 8ettlcm(5nt, and, not as now, 
from the different Presidencies direct to tiic Accountant-General for adjustment 
by a transfer entry. Unless this is done, which I believe is in accordance with 
the wishes of the Accountant-General, contained in his letter of the 30th March 
1859, No. Ill, it is impossible to check charges that are evidently high, or to 
know whether they are correct, I would instance the yearly charge for clothing 
for the Contingent. According to the average of the five years previous to the 
cession, when the Contingent was numerically stronger tlian now, this item was 
Rs. 16,571 la. 2p. Hy the last three years, as entered in Accountant-General’s 
Statements, it is Rs. 28,240 8a. 2p. This I do not understand, nor have I any 
means of explanation, as the bills are not furnished to my office. This equally 
a])plies to military stoves and all similar miscellaneous charges. 

11. In conclusion, 1 would beg to apologize to Government for the inaccuracy 

of the former returns transmitted on the 
For 1833-51 and 1864-65, on th« 24th Dec. 1865, to the datcs as per margin ; it would appear the 
FotT 85 T 5 M^thei 5 th”septT 85 c™tnbeSecreta^^ paymaster and district officers did not then 

For 1866.57,00 the 7 ,hJ«iyi 867 , Understand what w^s required of them, 

Fori«& 7 - 58 ,ontheioth July 1858, to „ „ and coiiiused thomselvcs with anjiistod and 

unadjusted items, instead of iVtrnishing 
statements of their actual receipts and disbursements for each year in account 
current with the Nizam’s Government The result now shown is, I think, highly 
satisfactory. The Assigned Districts have paid debt as follows : — 

Ils. a. p. 

Balanco aganist His Highness the Nizam on 30tli April 1858. 9, 31, 812 14 11 j 

Against whicli are to be set off the following remissions of 
Ucveiiae, Liquidation of Debt, &c, ; — 

Payment of Arrears due to the Contingent Rs. a. p. 

prior to the Cession .....13,76,653 0 1 

Amount of Transit Duties abolished 14,29,518 5 8 

Exchange or Conversion of the Debt 2,38,202 2 4 

30,44,373 8 1 

Balance ...Ils... 21,27,760 9 11^ 


and it must not be forgotten that in the first year of our administration the revenue 
suffered considerably from a famine in the eastern district of the .Raichore Do.'ib. 

12. True, there is a balance still due of Ks. 9,31,612 14 a. ll^p. ; but the 
establishments are now revised and put on a permanent footing, and during the 
last year and a half the heavy items payable for the Commissioner’s and Chief 
Engineers’ salaries and establish/Tiicuts, also exnenditure (although still somewhat 
small) on public works, have been added to tiie disbursements. ^ I have no dread 
for the future, especially with a proper survey and settlement, which I think should 
be vigorously pushed on, and will pay itself, as it is well known that in both 
Berars large tracts of country under cultivation are concealed, and no revenue is 
paid for them; 
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General Abstract Statement showing the Actual Hevenues, &c., realized in the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, and the Expenditure chargeable thereto, from 
June 1853 to 30th April 1858. 


Rscsipts. 

Company's Rupees. 

D ISBUBSSMBNTS. 

Company's Rupees. 


Bs, a. p. 



Ks. 

a. 

p- 

1853-54 

88,43,198 0 

0 

1853-64 

46,83,702 

10 

10 

1854-65 

41,03,875 0 

1 

1854-56 

41,96,6X7 

13 

10 

1855-56 

40,15,112 14 

0 

1855-66 

40,03,880 

1 

0 

1856-57 

41,12,402 5 11* 

1856-67 

40,00,689 

11 


1857-58 

42,71,888 10 

8 

1857-68 

48,98,779 

8 


Total Receipts for thej 



Total Disbursements for the 




Five Years ...Rs.j 

2,03,45.426 14 

H 

Five Years 

2,12,27,039 

13 

2i 




Deduct Receipts 

2,08,45,426 

14 

H 




Balance against the Ni;sam 







on the 30th April 1858 Rs. 

9,31,612 

14 

Hi 


?|59 Oavidsm, Resident. 


(Foreign Department. — No. 2522 of 1860.) 

From C. Bead<m, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Davidson, Resident at Hyderabfid. 

Fort William, 7 July 1860. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 138, dated 6th 
July 1859, submitting a general abstract statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts from June 1833 to April 1858. 

2. The result, as you observe, shows a debit against the Nizam of 
Rs. '9,31,612 14a. ll^p., but this was incurred during the first year of our 
administration, in consequence of the Contingent having in that year been paid up 
to date, instead of being kept four months in arrears as was previously the case. 
Excluding the sum so paid, amounting to Rs. 13,76,653 Oa. Ip., and excluding 
on the other side the balance of accounts of the Contingent up to December 1853, and 
the value of Ordnance stores in hand on the Ist June 1854, amounting to 
Rs. 3,83,443 10a. lip., the actual current receipts and expenditure for these 

necoipu Ba. fivo v'cars is as per margin, showing that the districts 

" barely sumce to meet the expenses chargeable on them, 

— ^ — including the expenses of managejiient, and that the balance 

at the Nizam’s credit is insignificant. 

3. You state that in those accounts you have rejected entirely village 
expenses, which showed, on the 30th April 1858, a considerable sum to credit. This 
sum is held in deposit for the benefit of those who may claim it, but you are of 
opinion that the whole amount will not be claimed, and propose that the balance 
should be applied to pay the large establishments charged in the accounts. On 
this I. am directed to observe that the amount so unclaimed cannot be devoted to 
any specific purpose other than that for which it was collected, and that after a 
sufiiclent time it should be carried to the credit of the general account. 

4. With regard to the item of Rs. 2,38,202 2a. 4p., referred to in the 5th 
para, of your letter, I am directed to observe that the Accountant-General has 
done rightly in including this sum in the principal of the debt upon which interest 
is payable at 6 per cent, under the treaty. The debt, as stated in the treaty, is 
about 50 lakhs of Hyderabad rupees, and it was shown at the time to be exactly 
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Hyderabad Rs. 49,76,132 4a, Ip.; the cost incurred by the Government in 
laying this sum down at Hyderabad Rs. 43,50,708 2a. 3p, This, therefore, 
is the exchange equivalent of the debt, and upon this sum interest is rightly 
charged under the strict terms of the treaty. To charge in the accounts of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, as an exchange transaction, the difference between 
that sum and Rs. 41,12,505 15a lip., the equivalent of the debt at a conventional 
rate, would be clearly wrong. 

5. The Governor-General in Council desires me to request that the accounts 
of the Assigned Districts may be furnished to the Nizam up to the present date, 
without any further delay. Ily the treaty we are bound to render these accounts 
every year, and it is not creditable that this should not have been done. It is 
premature, in His Excellency’s opinion, to anticipate the objections of the Nizam 
to particular items of account. It is enough to say that the accounts represent 
exactly the receipts and disbursements connected with the Assigned Districts. 
The Nizam’s Government are, of course, free to make objections if they think 
proper to do so ; and any such objections can be subsequently considered. 

6. It is evident, however, that the state of the finances of these districts 
is not such as to jiustify the Government in acceding to the appointment of a 
superintendent of police for the Dharaseo and Raichore districts, as proposed in 
your former letter. 


(Extract.) (Foreign Department. — No. 2518 of 1860.) 

From C. Beadon, Esq,, Secretary to the Government of India, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad. 

Fort William, 7 July 1860. 

Sir, I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter. No. 20, dated the 27th March 1858, recommending that 
rewards should be bestowed on His Highness the Nizam, and certain of the members 
of his Court, in recognition of the services rendered by His Highness personally, and 
by the Government at Hyderabad, during the disturbances of 1857 and 1858. 

2. On the 26th February 1859 the Governor-General had the satisfaction of 
addressing Flis Highness a letter, of which you were the bearer, thanking him for the 
zeal and constancy with which he had adhered to the long-established friendship 
between the two Governments, and pointing to a future time at which it might be 
in His Excellency’s pow'er to offer His Highness a public mark of the acknowledg- 
ments of the British Government, 

3. It is not necessary to refer to the circumstances which have compelled the 
Governor-General to defer the fulfilment of this intention to the present time. It 
will suffice to say that the suliject has never been lost sight of, that the claim estab- 
lished by the Nizam to the good will and favour of the British Government has been 
steadily borne in mind, and that the Governor-General in Council cheerfully embraces 
the present opportunity of testifying to His Highness the high estimation in which 
his pa.st conduct is held, and the value set upon his friendship, of which that conduct 
has afforded many striking proofs. 

4. It is the desire of the Governor-General in Council that you will request 
the Nizam’s acceptance of presents of Flnglish manufacture, valued at one lakh of 
rupees. These will be procured in Calcutta, and forwarded by an early conveyance 
to Hyderabad. On their arrival you will seek an interview with His Highness at 
a public durbar, and present them to him as a token of friendship on the 
part of the Governor-General in Council, and as an earnest of the desire of the 
British Government for a lasting concord between the two States, whose interests 
are in all respects the same. You will, at the same time, present His Highness 
with a Khureeta from the Viceroy and Governor-General, which will hereafter be 
sent to you, and you will inform His Highness that his valuable services and those 
of his taithful and able Minister are already highly appreciated by the Queen’s 
Governmeut,-and will now again be specially brought to Her Majesty’s gracious notice. 
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6. His Excellency in Council is further pleased to cede to His Highness in 
perpetuity the State of Shorapore, which by the rebellion of the late Rajan lapsed 
to the British Government, whose title thereto has been shown in my letter, No. 
108(), dated the 7th May last, to be absolute and indefeasible. You will make over 
the Shorapore territory to the agents of the Nizam's Government who may be 
appointed to receive charge of it. The surplus revenue which accrued diiring the 
period of British occupancy, after paying all expenses, civil and military, may be 
applied to the discharge in part of the late Rajah’s debts, for the rest of which the 
Nizam, as the new possessor of the territory, will be responsible ; but the time and 
manner of defraying them must be left entirely to His Highness, and the creditors 
must be made to understand distinctly that the British Government does not in any 
way guarantee the payment of their demands, and will not interfere in their behalf, 

6. It is also the wish of the Governor-General in Council, without abrogating 
or in any way invalidating the Treaty of 1853, to take this favourable op]|)ortu- 
nity of njodifying existing arrangements in such a way as to conduce as far as 
possible to the maintenance of the Nizam’s dignity and honour, and to the avoid- 
ance of all possible causes of discussion, such as are not unlikely to arise while 
every item of expenditure in connection with the administration of the Assigned 
Districts is liable to be canviissed, and the propriety of every improvement called ' 
in question. To effect this object in a way somewhat similar to that which 
has been adopted with mutual satisfaction in the case of the Maharajah Scindiali 
the Governor-General in Council is prepared to submit to a large sacrifice of 
revenue. But the Governor-General in Council will on no account consent to 
forego the fundamental principle of the Treaty of 1853, namely, that so long as the 
Contingent is maintained, the British Government shall hold a material guarantee 
for its punctual payment. His Excellency in Council is convinced that the existing 
Treaty is in that respect a security absolutely necessary, no less for the support of 
His Highness’ .s throne and the safety ofliis person, than for tlm preservation of 
friendly relations between the two States, and the maintenance of tranquillity 
throughout His Higliness’s dominions. 

7. At present it appears, from a memorandum furnished by you to the 
Goveruor-General, that the revenue of the Assigned Districts, fairly estimated, is, in 
round numbers, 45 lakhs of rupees, while the expenditure, including civil payments, 
the expense of the (Contingent, interest and other treaty obligations, and public 
works, amounts to 47 lakhs, showing a deficit of 2^ lakhs of rupees. But then it 

• i 2 i lakbg. iiiust he admitted that the civil payments*^ are much 

higher than they would have been under the native rule, 

1 while the charges under the head of public worksf are 
such as pi'ohalily would not have been incurred at all. 

It was the expectation of the Nizam, when the Treaty was signed, that the expense 
of managing the districts would not exceed two annas in the rupee, or 12^ per 
cent., and though on the whole the expense of administration has not been greater 


Rfl. 20,75,000 
„ 3,75,000 


tor wiiicii, the 1 refity was iiiade, the Governor- General is not disposed to charge 
the Nizani, lor administering a country wdiich really belongs to him, more than he 
would himselt have incurred, and more proportionally than he incurs in the rest of 
his dominions. 

8. lakirig, then, the payments to be provided for, under the Treaty, at 30fj 

• Rs. 20 , 76,000 ’5. addiHou of 4^ laklis to 

Mi8ceiianoou8 ... „ 3,75,000 provide foF tliG rate of expenditure admitted by the 

totai, Kb. ^ 0 ^ Nizam’s Government on lands yielding a gross revenue 

I Th»»- lakhsf. The Goveruor-General in Council is 

36.00,000 prepared, theieforc, to give up so much of the Assigned 

-LI Districts a.s yields a gross revenue in excess of that sum, 

Rb. 30,02,600 and also to admit the excess civil expenditure of past 

years as a set-off against the Nizam’s debt of 50 lakhs 
of Hyderabad rupees, and to make a further reduction of 2,50,000 rupees on 
q 213 


Total Rs. 30,50,000 


t Th«ft- 

Gro«« He venue ... 

Deduct 12^ percent. 


. R«. 36,00,000 
. 4,37,500 

Rs. 30,62,500 
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account of the interest thereon, sq <as to reduce the gross rcYonue (listvicis to be 
ke})t under British inanageuient to 32^ laklis of rn))ees, [)rovidcd the NiZani will 
agree to a final settlement of accounts on this basis np to the ]>resont tiim', and 
will forego for the future the rendering of accounts In- the British (loverimieiit, and 
will leave the districts in its possession to he managed in the best way according 
to its own judgment, with all chances of profit or levs, on the niiderstanding that 
tlie. Contingent shall -be kept up as at present, and that, if heiealter its strength 
sliall bo reduced with the consent of both parlies, a liirther restoration (d‘ tei ritury 
sliall be made. 

9. Those proposals are. so obviously for the advantage of tlie Nizam's 
Government that the Governor-General cannot anticipate otherwise than that, 
tliey will be readily accepted, and that His Higlinoss will see in them the evidence 
of a sincere Avilliugness on the part of the British Government, at a jieenniaiy 
sacrifice, to strengllien his liaiids, to maintain the dignity of his Government, 
to improve his resnnn;cs, and remove all occasion of fntun; disagreement. 

10. If H is ]]ii»iniess to tlie conditions you ;ire thus avitIiori/.t'<1 to 

jiropose to liiin, it will have to be considered iinniedialely how the r(‘vised ari‘aii;i*e- 
iiients may best l»o carried out. It wouhl in all resj:>t*cts he most; eonvmiifMit to the 
Gov(U‘iiment lo ij^ive U}) to the Ni/nm tlic districts of* Dliaraseo and Itaieliore, and 
lo retain only East and W est JSeiar with sueii additions as may 1 h* neeessnry to 
make np Ihe full amount of ;}2,5(),0()() rupees a year. The pn'sent revenues of the 
J'erav districts are about 2(h0(),()t)0 rnjiees, and if to this be added the Surfd- 
Kluis estaios iu I hose districts I|, would pndiahly not l>e dilfieult tor Mis Hi^chucss 
to give ill exc'daiiLTe some jicrguiiuahs adjoluing* lierar. yielding a, rc'Vimue suilieimit 
to make U]> llie dilVercuce, ojHB-ially if this differonet‘ he reduciHl liy eompeusatloii 
iVir the territory on the left bank of the (Jodavery, the c(‘Ssion of which you hava^ 
b(‘eu eiijoiiiod to mguitialcg and for the customs collections on tlu^ (lodavery, wdiicli 
it is tlu.'^ de;<ii’e of the (iovernnuMit of India that the Ni/am should l)(‘. iiulm‘eil 
by the offer of an e(juivaK.a)t to n liiujuisi). 

11. IJy holding Ih'i'ar alone the expenses of management may lx; economi/^<‘d 
to a mneh greatfu* extent than if any jioriion of the districts of 1 )]iarast‘o or Ivaichore 
wei’e to remain in tluHiands ()l‘ the < ioverninent. At the same time, it of lie:, 
greatest imporiaiicf* that all tlie Snrf-i-Klias estat(‘S included within tin/ ring Icnce 
(.>f tlie Berar districts should conn* tmtirely into Ihe ]>osscssioii a.nd under the 
management of the Britisli authorities, and that the botiudary of th(.‘ assignetl 
disti’icts remaining in the hands of ( Joveniiin'iit shouUl 1)(‘ clear and well delined. 

12. \\d(h relbrence, therefore, to the fori‘going (/bsmva lions, and to the 

Xo. 2 ngdami 7 fhin.unG (Bjiitciits of uiy sc*panite letters notcil on the margin, 

No. jo’jj, (IiUmI 7ih in.stniit. j m dlreetcd to reca|)ilnlate as lollows : ~ 

1st. That yon will nxinest llie. Nizam to accept presents from the 
Governor'-( Jeiieial to the value of a lakli of rupees. 

2nd. TJial. yon will makt* over to His Highness in full soveielgnly the 
laj)sed J^nwastlian of Shorajiore. 

drd. That yon w'ill propose to His Hlglnn^ss to rcliinjulsh Id tin' lirilisli 
Governmeirt the wJiole of his [tosscssioiis on the Ic ti hank of tin* ( toda \'ci’y, 
receiving an (Miuiwdont for tljc same, 

4th. 44iat yon will ])r(»posr‘ to His Highness to nbiminish tin/ levy o( all 
cnstoins dues ow tlie (jod;n'i*ry, nM/t-iving ao equivalent hn‘ tlie sann*. 

oth. Tliat yon will [iropcjse to Ills Higliness to disjMnse with I In.', aciroimts 
of tlie it.'ecipts ainl exjieiiditnre of the a.-signed districts. 

Oth. That conditional (»n aci*e])tain/c* (d‘ tin' fifth i)roposal yon w’ill inform 
His Highness that tlie Government will agree lo cancel tin* (h'bt ol 5l) laklis, 
to forego all further demand on aec.ounl of interest, and lo give iij) so 
mncli of tlie assigned districts as will leave in its jx/ssi'ssion territory 
yielding 32.^ laklis of rupees. 

7t]i. That conditionally, as above explained, you will propo.se, to H/.s 
Highness that the British Governinent should reliinpiish the dislricls ot 
Dharaseo and Kaichore, and shoulel kee]> Ka.^t and Wh/st Berar increased l»y 
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the absolute transfer of tlie Surf-i-Khas estates included therein, and by so 
umcli adjoining territory as will make up a total gross revenue of 32^ lakhs 
of rupees, less whatever it may be agreed upon to deduct as an equivalent 
for the cession of the left bank of the Godavery, artd the relinquishment ol 
the river customs. 

13. The Governor-General in Council is generally averse from mixing up 
coiKX'ssions of grace and acts of friendly acknowledgment with arrangements 
proposed for mutual convenience, but in the present instance the object ol 
freeing both ourselves and the Nizam from the cumbrous and vexatious arrangements 
arising out of the Treaty of 1853, and at the same time of putting the navigation 
and trade of the Godavery on a satisfactory footing, is so important, and so likely 
to be facilitated by <lealing with these questions simultaneously and broadly, that 
His Excellency in Council is content to waive the objection. 


(No. 4.) 

(Extract.) 

Lord Canning to Sir Charlcn Waod^ Hart., u.c.b., Her Majesty’s Secretary ol 

State for India. 

Foreign Department, Camp Peprode, 

5 January 18C1. 

Sir, — 1 have the honour to tramsmit, for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government, copies of the documents entered in the ac<!ompanying abstract ol 
contimts, in continuation of those which formed the enclosures of the despatch, 
No. 117, addressed to you on the 8th September last. 

2. Among the papers then transmittcid was a copy of a letter to the Resident 
of Hyderabad, dated the 7th July, No. 2518, in which, amongst other things, 
he was instructed : 

1st. To make over to the Nizam in full sovereignty the lapsed Sawusthan 
of Shoraporc. 

2nd. To propose to His Highness to relinquish to the British Government 
the wh(de of Ids possessions on the left bank of the Godavery, receiving an equi- 
valent for them. 

3rd. To [u'opose to His Higlmess to dispense with the accounts of tlie receipts 
and expenditure of the assigned districts. 

4th. To inform Ilis iligliness that conditional on his acceptance of the last 
pro))osal the Government would agree to cancel the debt of 50 lakhs due by His 
Highness, to U)rego all further demand on account of interest, and to give up so 
much of the assigned districts as will leave in its possession territory yielding 32 
lakhs ofrupeos. 

5th. ( 'onditionally, as above explained, to propose to His Higlmess that tlie 
British Government should relinquish the districts of Dharaseo and Raichore, and 
should keep East and West Berar, increased by the absolute transfer of the Surf- 
i-Khas estates included therein, and by so much adjoining territory as will make 
up a total gross revenue of 32^ lakhs of rupees, less whatever it may he agreed upon 
to deduct as an e(|uivalent fur the cession of the loft bank of the Godavery, and the 
relirujuishment of the river customs. 

3. The objects in view in making the above proposals are explained in detail 
in the letter of instructions above referred to. It will be suHicient to advert briefly 
to some of the leading points of the negotiation. 

4. The fuudamejital principle of the Treaty of 1853 was that the Britisli 
Government should have a material guarantee for the punctual payment of 
the Hyderabad Gontingent ; and, with this object, certain districts were placed 
by the Nizam under our management, on the understanding that we should 
render acicounts of rccei|)t.s and disbursements to His Highness, and make over 
to him any surplus revenue that might accrue. 

5. Tliis uliligation to render accounts to the Nizam has proved a fruitful 
source of dilference. Not only has the amount of many items of our expenditure 

H 220 
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been matter of discussion with the Hyderabad Durbar, but the expediency 
of our improvements has been called in question, and it has come to the know- 
ledge of the Government, although the raising of a clislinct issue on such points 
has been avoided, that on certain classes of improvenieiits — improved education, 
for instance — there would have been decided opposition to any oxpeuditnvt^ 
wliatever. 

6. It was expected by the Nizam that the expense of management would not 
exceed 12^ per cent, on the gross revenue. But within this limit it was not 
possible to secure an efficient administration of the distric ts and to provide for 
works of public utility. In fact, the country could not be governed creditably, 
according to our view of tlie duties of a GovermnoJit, without spending more 
money than the Nizam would consent to see spent, and a persistent attempt so 
to govern it would have led to constantly recurring and irritating disputes. 

7. The revenue of the assigned districts has Iceeu estimated at 45 laklis ot 
rupees, white the total expenditure has beerc 474 lakhs. The payments provided 
for under the treaty arnotmt to 50.1 lakhs. 

8. It was tliought that the occasion of ceding to the Nizam in perpetuity tlie 
lapsed state of Shoraj»ore, and bestowing other rewards upon him for tlie services 
rendered by him during the disturbances of 1857-58, evas a favourable ojijiortimity 
for making the proposals described in paragraph 2. 

9. The Nizam readily agreed to most of the above proposals ; but lie was 
not disposed at first to consent to dispensing with tlio obligation of tlu' British 
(Tovernmeut to render accounts of receipts and c'xpenditmi*, from an apprehension 
that his comjilete sovereignty over the retained districts miglit be compromised 
by his doing so. He was also reluctant to consent to the administration of tlucse 
districts llirough any other agency than that of tlie Resident at Hydi'rahad. 

10. It was exjilained to the Nizam that the Govenimeiit of India desired to 
hold the assigned districts not in sovereignty, but in trust, and for so long as tlio 
Contingent was keptiq), and no longer. Also that it desirod to hold only so mitch 
of the as-signed districts as would meet the actual charges provided for in the 
Treaty, and yield 12-^ per cent, on the gross revenue to wanls llie payment of the 
expense of administration. The Berar districts, he was told, would still form an 
integral part of His Highness’s dominions, and would be restored ti> iiim entire 
whenever it sliould seem fit to the two Governments to terminate the engagement 
under which the Contingent was ke]>t up. 

11. The sacritiee wlileli the British Government had otVered to makt' wa^ 
brought to tlie notice of Mis Highness, and an ex|>ectatioii was expressed that, in 
consideration of this .sacritiee, some conc(*.ssions would be made by the Nizam. The 
dispensing with the rendering <d’ aecomits, and the absence of restriction in regard 
ti> the system and agency of the administration of the districts retained, weit; 
objects for the attainment of which the British Govenimeiit liad been induced to 
incur the certainty of a present and the chance of a loiig-eontiimed peeimiary luss ; 
and His Highness w'as strongly urged to comply with the wishes of the Goviu nnicnt 
on these points. 

12. After some hesitation, the Nizam consented to dispense with the ;iccoim1s, 
past, present, and future, and to leave the amoiint of all ex|H-nscs of adminis- 
tration entirely to the disen.-tion of the British Government, but he ailheri.'d to 
his objections to the transfer of the administration liom the control of the 
Resident of Hyderabad. It was linally agreed that the British Government 
sliould cancel the debt of 50 lakhs, and tbrego all iiirtlier (lemands on accoiiiit 
of interest ; that the districts of Raiehnre and Dliaraseo should be restored to 
the Nizam ; that the Britisli Govornnieiit .should retain East and West Berar, 
and receive in addition the wliole of the Crown lands in those districts, and so 
much of the intermixed and adjoining territory us Avouhl make up in all a 
[•resent gross annual revenue of 52 lakhs of ru[)('es ; lliat lliose districts should 
be under tlie supervision of the Resident at Hyderahad ; that no accounts should 
be rendered to the Nizam ; that when a sur|»lus revomie accrued it sliould be 
made over to- His Higluie.ss, but that all charges which the officers of the Britisli 

(] iiai 
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(ioveinment might consider proper and necessary for the adininistration of the 
districts should be defrayed frofn the revenues without question before any 
surplus could be made over to the Nizam, and tliat any deficiency arising from 
excess of expenditure over income in one year should be made good from the 
surplus in another year. 

13. The Nizam furtlu.'r agreed to cede to the Britisli (xoverimient in full 
sovereignty, for an equivalent, the whole of his jmssessions ou tlie left bank of 
the Godavery atid AVyne Gunga, and to declare the navigation of the Gorlavery 
audits tributaries, so far as tliey formed the boundary between the two States, 
lo be free. 

14. The above stipulations have been embodied in a Supplemental Treaty, 
tvliich, alter having been duly executed by the Nizam, and by Lieutenant- 
Golonel Davidson on behalf of tlie llritisli, was ratified liy me on the 3Lst 
ultimo. 

lb. It will be seen from the correspondence now forwarded that the promise 
of the Nizam has been obtained tJiat the Madras Railway and Irrigation Oom- 
[ainies .diall be allowed to take wliatever land tliey may rcHpiire in tlie districts 
retransferred to Ills Highness under this Treat}’. 

10. The territory ceded liy the Nizam on the left bank of the (iodavery has 
already been made over to the charge of the Commissioner of Nagpore, ami no 
time will bo lost in carrying into ctfect the other transfers on either side. 

(No. 131 of 18G0.) 

From Lieutenaut-Coloiud Cutlfhrrt Dar/idaon, c.n., Resident at Hyderabad, to 

Cecil Jjeudan, Esq., Secretary to tlie Government of India, Eorcign Depart- 
ment ; dated llyiterabad, (ith August ISGO. 

Sir, — 1 have tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 2522) 
dated the 7th ultimo, conveying the idiservalions and orders of Jlis Excellency tlie 
Right Honomahle the Governor-General of India in Council on the linancial results 
o the Hyderabad assigned districts Irom tlie date of cession to the end ol A [iril 
1858, as sulunitted in niy despatch. No. 138, of the Gth duly 1859. 

2. With refei'ence to the third jmiagrapli of your letter, 1 beg to state tlia l, 
as I anticipated, the whole amount on aceount of village e.\pcnses was not claimed, 
and 75,017 nqioes wiu’C, under instiuctioiis from this oilice, ordered by Mr. Rullcu'k, 
tiie lute Otiiciatiug (foiuniissioner, to be (’arried to tliu credit of the general revenue. 

3. (n regard to y).>ur lourth |)aragrapli, I have the lionoiir to observe that the 
( iilei's of Governmenf have been already obeyed in the accounts lately subniiite<l 
d.eiiii-onicially to your ofliee in regard to the sum principal of the debt due by the 
Nizam oil wbieli interest should be calculated. 

4. Ri'l’erriug to veur filtii jiaragraiib, 1 do not tliiiik that, under now arrange- 
ments, the Minister will require the submission of the accounts of the Hydcral'ad 
assigned territories if tlie debit against the districts restored is remitted, which I 
uiiderstuml is contemplated, from the general tenour of your despatch. No. 2518, 

of the 7(li d iilv 18((0. 

»' 

5. Should, however, the Nizam, or his Minister, re(|uire the aeeoiuits from 
Api il 1853, 1 beg to ho informed whether I am to forward those prepared in lU}’ 
otlici', in eommunication with the paymaster and the district, ollicers, or if 1 am 

to await those so long promised liy the Accountant-Geiiioral. 'I'hose jircpared 
in my ottice Avere embodied in the iinancial portion of the Administration Report of 
the Assigned Districts forwarded to your otliec on the 23rd June last. 

G. What I a])[)rehend has eaused most of the confiRsion and inconvenience in 
adjusting these accouut.s is that wo rather regarded ourselves as dealing Avitli 
ini[ieiial revenue tliau with revenue really belonging to the Nizam, and made over 
t'i us imder restriction and for special jiurposes. The Treaty of 1853 appears to 
me clearly to jirovide, and certainly it was so understood by the Native Government, 
that tlie.se aet i units Avere to he furnished by the Resident, not by tlie Accountant- 
General. A departure from this principle has, I believe, greatly emliarrassed our 
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proceedings by occasioning a delay in placing the results of our administration before 
the Nizam, naturally tending to engender disappointment which it was difficult to 
appease, and elicit remonstrances which it daily became more perplexing to reply to 
satisfactorily. 

7. The Resident’s accounts could have been promptly prepared had all the 
accounts from the Assigned Districts passed through this oHice to that of the Account- 
ant-General. They would have been equally under the Accountant General’s final 
control as when forwarded piecemeal to that functionary by the district officers, 
while any documents from the districts could have been transmitted to iiim direct 
which he considered necessary. 1 would beg to express my conviction that much 
cause of reasonable dis.sati8faction on the part of the Native Government would have 
been removed, while the interests of all parties would have been abundantly secured, 
had the audit of the expenditure been entrusted to the Resident, subject to the 
general supervision of the Calcutta authority. 

8. In illustration of the perpetually recurring difficulties wliich the present 
system involves, I may remark that the paymaster of the Hyderabad Contingent 
informs me he has only just received his accounts, passed by the Auditor-General, 
for the months of August and September 1850. 

9. It is quite true, as His Excellency remarks, that it would have been pre- 
mature to anticipate any objections to particular items of account, but objection 
had already been taken by the Minister, particularly in the instance of the abolition 
of the customs duties. 

10. Immediately after my arrival at Hyderabad he verbally addressed rne 
on this subject, and showed that ho was quite conversant, witliout being furnished 
with the annual accounts, with all receipts and expenditure in the Assigned Districts. 
This could hardly have been otherwise, as the native Amlahs employed by us were 
generally the same as those originally employed by the Hyderabad Government. 
Indeed, he informed me that he had conferred Avith, and remonstrated with, my 
predecessor on the heavy expenditure he Avas alloAving in tlie Assigned Districts, and 
particularly protested against the abolition of the Sayer (customs duties), as revenue 
assigned for the due payment of the Contingent and the Treaty engagements : it 
will be seen from this that I did not anticipate objections, but my intention was to 
prepare Government to expect those I felt certain would be urged on the annual 
accounts in detail being transmitted to the Minister. 

(No. 07 of 1800.) 

(Extract.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Davidson, c.n,, Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secretary 

to the Government of India, Foreign Department, dated Hyderabad Resi- 
dency, 12th August 1800, 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, on the 20th ultimo, of your 
despatch. No, 2518, dated the 7th July 1800, and to state tliat, agreeably to 
the instructions therein contained, I, on the 21st idem, invited the Minister to a con- 
ference, and ])laced the note marked A, hercAvith ap])ended, in liis liand, with a request 
that he Avould submit it to His Highness the Nizam, pointing out the great advan- 
tages to be obtained by the Hyderabad Government from the terms uoav olfered 
by the Viceroy and Governoi'-General. 

2. On tiro 23rd July (ultimo) tjie note and ccrtaiir explanatory jrapeis show- 
ing in detail the ad\'airtages His ITighne.ss Avas obtaining Avere submitted to the 
Nizam by the Minister, through his vakeel. His Highness caused these documents 
to be read three times over, then put them all into his pocket, and said he Avould 
give a reply after the festival of the Mohurrunr; he subseqirently met bhunrs-ool- 
Oornrah and said the same to him. 

3. The only remark of atry consequence made by the- Minister was in regard 
to the 5th, 0th, and 7th propositiorrs of Government, viz., “ Are these districts in 
Berar, valued at 32^ lacs, to become ‘ red,’ and incorporated into British territory?” 
I replied 1 was instructed to negotiate so that annual accounts should not be 
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required, Jincl that we should manage tlie administration without any discussion as 
to expenditure, taking on ourselves the responsibility for all loss or gain. 

4. To this the Minister replied, ^‘ That would bo making them over to you, as 
Bellary, &c.”(meanlng the “ ceded districts,”), and they would be no longer the Nizam's 
territory.” i remarked that the Governor-General had made a similar arrangement 
with Scindiah, which was for the mutual convenience of both Governments. 8alar 
Jung did not, apparently, like the allusion made to Scindiali, and I have observed this 
on two recent occasions, remarking that the Nizam was of a much higher rank among 
the princes of India than vSeindiah, and that he had no hope that His Highness 
would willingly assign any territory to us unreservedly without an equivalent. 

5. I referred to my note, and replied thatmy Governmentonly required the uncon- 
trolled management, and not to render annual accounts, of the Berar districts, and that it 
would perhaps bo better to enter into no further preliminary discussion till he had submit- 
ted the wliole of the propositions, and received the orders of the N izam in regard to them. 

0. The Nizam, as it will be observed, took several days for consideration, and 
after much counsel with his immediate followers, and a conference with Shums- 
ool-Oornrah, whom I earnestly urged to advise him to accept without reserve all the 
pro|)ositions of the Governor-General, His Highness sent, on the 6th instant, for 
bhuins-ooI-Oomrah and his Minister to the durbar, and after being closeted 
privately with the former noblemen for two hours he sent for Salar Jung, and said, 
“Why are mj" Surf-i-khas (crown lands) required?” Salar Jung replied, “They are 
in the heart of the assigned territory, and caused incessant disj)utes about jurisdiction 
and authority between tlie English oflicersand your Highness’s Naibs.” “ But wheie 
is the equivalent ?” “ Wherever your Highness pleases : estates of their value can 
immediately he given from the Dewaull revenues.” On this His Higliness assented. 

7. Tlie only other objection raised was with reference to furnishing annual 
accounts. His Highness asked why should the Treaty made so lately by his father 
not bo adhered to. 8alar Jung rcjilied, “Rendering annual accounts was found 
inconvenient, and led to unpleasant discussions, whicli it was the Governor-Generars 
object now finally to end.” His Highness remarked there always must be more or 
less discussion between the two Governments, and that in every Treaty and 
agreement the Hyderabad Goveniment had been called on to enter into for the last 
100 years this plan was invariably urged to induce compliance with the requests ol 
the BritisJi Government. His Highness then said, “ You have tlie accounts, Irowcver, 
since the cession ?” The Minister answered, “ No, they have not been furnishe<], 
except for one year, w hich Avere not understood, and explanation begged for, and 
since then they have not been received.” 

Ilis Highness then ordered the Minister to forego requiring tlie annual accounts 
of the Assigned Districts, but said, “ Write and tell the Resident I make over the two 
Berar districts, my best and richest country, to Ids management, according to the 
Treaty of 18o3 ; and when there is a .surplus beyond the expenditure, after 
everytJiing is |)aid, 1 require him to piay it into niy treasury.” The Minister’s note, 
in reply to my note of tlie 21st July 1860, is herewith enclosed, marked (B), 

12. IMy greatest dillic.ulty in tliis negotiation has been to coimteraet the im- 
prc.ssioii on the Nizam’s mind that we Avero merely giving him back what is his 
owm, liow'cver ad vantageou.s the terms that \vq olTered, and tliat our intention was 
to persuade him to consent tliat the Berar districts sliould he incorporated Avith the 
iieighliouring British territory. This idea became more confirmed as a mischievous 
rumour was for several days current (by Avhom propagated I knoAV not) that the 
Berar districts Avere to be incorporated with the province of Nagpore. 

1.3. The ahovc must account for my being unable to obtain the entire posses- 
sion and a more complete cession of these districts to our Goveniment, in spite of 
every arguiucnt I could urge in favour of such an arrangement. 

14. (.)u receiving your telegram of the 4tli August (instant), AA’hich only reached 
me on the 9lh idem, when all the negotiations were just on the point of conclusion, 
iCnciosnra Nr. j Nizaiu had given his consent to forAvard the answer en- 

closed, I, in accordance Avith the instructions of the Governor-General therein 
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coTninunicated, renewed tlie negotiations with the Minister, but he said it w'otild be 
of no use to address His Highness, as already he had had the greatest diflRcnlty in 
removing the Nizam’s suspicions on the point of the cession of Berar, and that if again 
pressed all that had already been accomplished would be nullified. 

15. I possibly might have been able to induce the Nizam to assent that the 
British Government should manage the Berar districts by any agency thought 
most economical and advantageous, had I been able to inform His Highness wliat the 
proposed agency was. The Minister put the question, but as I was not in possession 
of the views of the Government of India I was unable to give him any reply. 

16. We have now, however, obtained the material guarantee for the pay of 
the Contingent, &c, the fundamental principle of the Treat}’ of 1858 ; and 1 
cannot think, reviewing all the circumstances under which that Treaty was forced'* on 
the Hyderabad Government, and its pecnliar nature, that after the Nizam has show]i 
such repugnance to cede unconditionally any portion of his dominions to our manage- 
ment it Avould be a gracious or generous policy to exact any bettor or more convenient 
terms for ourselves than wo now obtain, especially with reference to the sentiments 
expressed in the first five paragraphs of your despatch under acknowledgment. 

17. We take, without furnishing annual accounts, — which arrangement has 
been found inconvenient, — territory in Berar, in trust (arnanll), tnuler our immediate 
management, for certain specific pur^)Oses, with 32.i lacs of rupees of annual gross 
revenue, hut which the calculation of the district officers, according to the Adminis- 
tration Report of this year, shows will in a few years at the A'cry least increase by 
nine lacs ; so we are sure eventually to repay ourstdves any ex})enditure on account 
(•f present establishment that Ave may think actually necessary, and that may be 
aliove the revenue receipts, as lliey are just now. 

18. It seems hardly necessary for me here, without reference to the virinal 
jiossession of the Berar districts, to recapitulate all the advantages we olitain Viy 
having such a ])udy of troops as the Contingent at our command Avithont costing 
us a single rupee ; Avhilo we hold a material guarantee for their regular ])a})U(mt. 
True, the force is intended specially to ensure the tranquillity oftho Hvdeuabad 
territory, but tranquillity tlicre ))rotnotes peace within our o\>ui frontier, and 
these troops, as was shown in the Central Indian (Campaign, can bo made most use- 
ful to our Government as an auxiliary force, i t thcrefoie appears to me tJiat ou 
this account alone, if on no other, Ave should not dictate to the Nizam anythiug in 
regard to his districts Avliich is distasteful to liim, Avhen. avo iiave gained the 
material guarantee for the pay of tlie Contingent, tlio fundamental priiieiph' contem- 
plated in the Treaty of 18.58. 

19. I have heard it argued, Why take upon ourselves the troidile and respon- 
sibility of managing territory that belongs to the Nizam, without receiving any 
advantage for our good administration, by obtaining Avhalever may liereaftor lie 
the surj)ius reA'enueV I believe I haA-e sliown some of the advantages tdttained iii 
the preceding paragraph. ]\Iorever, 1 do not tlviiik such an argument deserves much 
AA’eig'ht. Wc obtain AvJiat Ave state we alone require, viz., a material guarante.; for 
the regular pay of the Contingent. If Ave require anythiug else, in my opinion we 
are bound plaiidy to say so. Then, again, it Avoiild be a most selfish yioliey to deny 
to the people of the Ber.ar districts as good a gov<?rninerit as we can give them be- 
cause Ave put ourselves to some troul)le junl ineonvenienco in managing tlx se 
districts as trustees for His Highness the Niza?ri. The Avliole people of India .■ip])ear 
to me entitled at our hands to everything Ave can do for tliem in tin* way of good 
government, AA'ithout entering too minutely into the question of ju'olit and loss ; ajid 
in this instance 1 think it is clear we make no peemiiary sacrifice. 

20. The only other matter in the present negotiation whieli it ap])cars 
requisite for me to notice in this desjjatch is in regard to the 4th proposition of 
the GovernrneTit of India. The Hyderabad Government is Avilling to relimpiish llie 
leA'v of all customs dues on the Godavery and its contluents, Avliich may be deter- 
mined as the frontier of the two territories, and, the Minister informs mo, Avill require 
Tio equiA'alent, as the income is at present of very small amount. He does this, lie 

* Vide Parliamentary Blue Book ordered to be printed by the Honse of Commons, 26tli duly 1854. 
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says, to prove bis anxiety to meet all the wishes of the British Governinent ; but 
at the same time he observes it is not intended by this arrangement to relieve mer- 
chandize brought by the Godavery route from the usual duties if it is sent into the 
interior or to Hyderabad for sale, nor will it relieve exports from the duties, 
funounting to a maximum of 5 per cent, ad valorem^ now generally levied at the 
market in the Nizam’s territory where the goods are brought, but merely to clear 
the immediate rivers, viz., tlie Godavery and its feeders, named as the frontier line, 
from all cesses of every description. 

21. I hardly think wc could expect anything more from the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, unless it is onr wish to give the east coast trade by the route of the Godavery 
an unfair advantage and privileges over that of the west and other route.s. 

22. The only way to relieve trade thoroughly and fairly of the five per cent, we 
have guaranteed to the Nizam by the Treaty of 1802 without showing a preference to 
one set of traders or routes over another would be to purchase the whole right of the 
Nizam to levy any cesses whatever on imports from, or exports to, British territory ; 
hut as this is a very comprehensive question, and would involve a very large dis- 
bursement of money, I would on this point beg to be favoured with instructions. 

2.3. It will be seen liy a separate note, marked C, that if we restore the 
Raichore Doab to the Nizam I have provided that ground suflicient for the 
j)urposes of the Madras and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, which will 
have their junction at “ Moodgul,” in that district, and for the extension of the 
Madras Irrigation Company to “ Pangtoor” from “ Kurnool,” shall be allowed, 
and to this the Minister has tissented. He also informs me that all agreements 
(cowls) entered into by our officers which liave a further period to run on shall 
be respected and held valid. 


. 

Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister dated 21st July 1860 

(IstMohurrum 1277), No. 1114. 

I beg to enclose extracts of five jiaragraphs of a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of India expressing the thanks of His Kxcellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and to request that the same may be communicated 
at an auspicious moment to Ills Highness the Nizam. In addition to the above 
I have received orders as follows : — 

1. That I would request the Nizam to accept presents from the Governor- 
General to the value of a lac of rupees. 

2. That I would make over to His Highness, in full sovereignty, the lapsed 
Suwusthan of Shorapore. 

?>. That, in consequence of your having repeatedly requested, on the part of 
His Highness the Nizam, that I would submit to the Governor-General that the 
wliolo ot the Assigned Districts should be restored to His Highness, and that he would 
make satisfactory arrangements for the punctual monthly payments of the Con- 
tingent, the Governor-General has not thought it advisable to accede to the above 
request, and mako.s tlie following observations : — “ But the Governor-General in 
Council will on no account consent to forego the fundamental principle of the Treaty 
of 186.3, namely, that so long as the Contingent is maintained the British Govern- 
ment shall hold a material guarantee for its punctual payment. His Excellency in 
(Jouncil is convinced that the existing treaty is in that respect a security absolutely 
necessary, no less for the siqiport of His Higlmess’s throne and the safety of his 
l)erson, than for the preservation of friendly relations between the two States, and 
the maintenance of tranquillity throughout His Highness’s dominions.” 

4. That I would propose to His Highness to relinquish to the British Govern- 
ment the whole of his possessions on the left bank of the Godavery, receiving an 
equivalent for the same. 

5. That 1 would propose to His Highness to relinquish the levy of all 
customs dues on the Godavery, receiving an equivalent for the same. 

G. ^ That I would propose to His Highness to dispense with the accounts of 
the receipts and expenditure of the Assigned Districts. 
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7. That conditional piS;‘acccptance of the sixth proposal 1 would inform His 
Highness that the Government will agi-ee to cancel the debt of 50 lacs, to Ibrego 
all further demand on account of interest, and to give up so nuicli of the Assigned 
Districts as will leave in its possession territory yielding 32^ lacs of rupees. 

8. That conditionally, as above explained, I would ju'opose to His Highness 
that the British Government should relinquish the <listricts of Dharaseo ami 
Raichore, and should keep East and West Berar, increased by the absolute transfer 
of the Surf-i-Khas estates included therein, and by so much adjoining territory as 
will make up a total gross revenue of 32| lacs of rupees, less whatever it may be 
agreed upon to deduct as an equivalent for the cession of the hd't bank of tlie 
Godavery, and the relinquishment of the river customs. 

I beg the Nizam may be informed that the revenue of tlie AssigiKnl Districts 
for 1859-60 (1269 Fuslee) is estimated at 45,59,000 Co.’s rupees.* 

(B-) 

Translation of a Note from Mooktar-ooI-Moolk Salar Jung Bahadoor, IMinister to 

His Highness the Nizam, to the address of Colonel (J. Davidson^ o.n., llesidcnt at 

Hyderabad, dated 22nd Mohurrum H. 1277 (llth August 1860). 

(No. 1451.) 

I have been favoured with your letter, No. 1114, dated 1st Mohurrum H. 
1277 (21st July 1860), giving cover to a copy of five paragrajdis from a despatch 
from tlie Supreme Government. (Here the jmrport of the liesiilent's letter is 
recapitulated.) I have submitted your letter to His Highness the Nizam, and liave 
received his commands to say that His Highness will have much [deasure, ami 
tlerive great gratification, in accuqiting the presents referred to, and in receiving the 
Shoraporc Suwusthan under his government and control. 

2. The districts situated on the left bank of the Godavery river, namely, 
Rakapilly, Buddrachellum, Cherla, Albaka, Noorgoor, and Sironcha, as specified in 
your letter. No. 1174, dated ISth Mohurrum 1277 (4th August I860), which the 
British Government requires, will bo delivered over, and others will lie taken in 
lieu of them by the Nizam’s Government. 

3. With a view to the convenience and facility of Britisli traders and others, 
the transit and other duties levied on the banks of the Godavery will lie abolished 
by the Nizam’s Government, and no compensation will be reipiired from the 
British Government. But upon all goods inqiorted or exported from His Highm.'ss’s 
territories in that direction a duty of five per cent, will be levi(>d, agreeably to the 
Treaty, with the excejition of salt, on whicli a dilferent rate is leviable, in accord- 
ance with usage, by the Nizam’s Government. 

4. The proposal to cancel the debt of 50 lacs due by the Nizam’s Government 
to the British, with interest thex'eon, on condition that no accounts of recidpts and 
disbursements of the Assignerl Districts shall in future be required from the British 
Government, is accepted by Mia Highness the Nizam, and no ai’counts Avill be n*- 
quired ; and His Highness will leave in charge of the British Government, in 
“ Amanee,” districts ydelding a gross revenue of about 32.50,000 (Company’s 
rupees, or such an amount as shall sunice to cover tlie charges of the pav of the 
Gontingent, the yearly stipends of Appa Dessaye, and Moliiput Ram’s family, 
and the amount payable to the Mahratta Salianadars, as provided by the 'rreaty, 
together with the charges of management (Sibbundy Jiadni ) at the rate of two 
annas per rupee, and will take back all ilistricts surplus to the aliovi*. 

5. The entire management of the districts which shall remain in the hands of 
the British Government shall be vested in the liesidont, as provided by the Treaty. 

6. The districts assigned as abov'e shall continue to bear the name of His 
Highness the Nizam, and these districts, or the revenue therefrom, sliall not be 
incorporated Avith those of the British (Government. 

7. As there is prospect of a large increase in the revenues of the Berar districi 

• This paragraph was inserted at the request of the Minister, in order to make intelligible certain 
financial statements he had to submit. 
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liierefore, after deducting all charges of nianagement, for which no objections what- 
ever shall in future be brought forward by His Highness the Nizam, together with 
tlie charges of the payment of the contingent, Appa Hessaye, Mohiput Kam’s family, 
and the Mahratta Salianadars, whatever surplus shall remain shall be paid over to 
His Highness through the Resident, if at any time a deticiency occur in the revenues 
of the above districts no demand shall be made on the Nizam’s Government to supply 
it, but it must be met by the future increase of those revenues, and with the view 
that His Highness’s Government may be informed of the increase of revenue the 
liritish Government will adopt such measures as may be deemed advisable, 

8. His Highness the Nizam will leave in “ Amanee” with the British Govern- 
ment, agreeably to the above conditions, from among the districts of East and 
AVest Berai-, and the Surf-i-Khas and otlier talookas situated within the limits of 
tliose districts, and the talookas on the left b.ank of the Godavery, districts yielding 
about d2,.5(),000 Company's rupees, or as much as will suflice to cover the items 
specified in the 4th para, of this letter, and will receive back tlie remaining talookas 
in the zillas of Dharaseo, Raichore Doab, &c., on account of the surplus, and i»i 
lieu of the talookas of the Surf-i-Khaa my jagheers of Montoosapoor, &c,, and the 
talookas on the left bank of the Godavery, 

1), His Highness the Nizam has been informed that the revenues of the 
Assigned Districts for the year 1859-60, corresponding Avith the Fuslee year 1269, 
amount to 45,59,000 Company’s rupees. 

Note . — The Minister re(juested to give Ids own translation of the Persian note 
herewith annexed. 

Hyderabad Residency, 12th August 1860. 

(Signed) C. Davidmi, Resident. 


Translation of a Note from the Resident to tlie Minister dated 12th August 1860 

(23rd Mohurrum 1277), No. 1216. 

Your note, No. 1451, of yesterday’s date, coinmnnicating the instructions of His 
Highness the Nizam, in reply to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General’s 
jiropositions contained in a letter dated the 7th July, ultimo, has been received. 

2. If the Raichore Doab is restored to His Highness, it will be necessary to 
grant ground sufficient for the canal of the Madras Irrigation Company between 
Pangtoor and Kuruool, as well as for the purposes of the Railway Company between 
Bomiiay and Madras, vid Moodgnl, as this promise has already been held out to the 
Railway and Irrigation Coinpauies. 

3. On the restoration of the talooks to the Nizam’s Government all agreements 
and cowls already entered into by the district officers must be respected and held valid. 


(xNo. 71 of I860.) 

From Lieutenant-Colon(d C. Davidson, g.b.. Resident at Hyderabad, to tJie 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Department, dated Hyderabad 
Residency, 14th August 1860. 

Sir, — Adverting to the concluding paragraph of my despatch (No. 67) of the 
12th instant, I beg to submit, for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, tlie accompanying copy and translation of a note received 
No. H 57 , listed i 3 tii f' O’ii the Minister, by which it will be seen that the Nizam’s Govern- 
Mohurrum uieiit has givcii its formal and official assent to provide ground 

sufficient in the Raichore Doab district, in the event of its restoration, 
for the purposes of the Railway and Irrigation Companies. 

Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident dated 13th August 
1860 (24th Mohurrum 1277), No. 1457. 

Your note of yesterday’s date. No. 1216, regarding land required for the Rail- 
way and Irrigation Companies in the Raichore Doab district has been received, 
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Agreeably to your proposal, the lands requisite for the above purposes between 
Fangtoor and Kurnool and in the Moodgul district will be granted by this iSircar 
if the Ilaichore Doab is restored to His Highness. I beg to add that all cowls and 
agreements which have been entered into by the district officers in the districts will 
be adhered to and respected during the period which they have yet to run. 

(Foreign Department — No. 3889.) 

From A. R. Younfi, Fsq,, Depiity Secretary to the Government of hidia, to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, dated Fort William, .'Sth September 18()(). 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No. t»7) of the 
12th ultimo, and to express the satisfaction of the ( Jovernor-General in Council at 
the readiness shown by the Nizam to accept, for the most part, the proposals made 
to His Highness in Mr. Beadon’s letter of the 7fh July. His Kxcellcm'v in 
Council also gladly acknowledges the ability and tact with which you have 
conducted the negotiations to their present stage. 

2. It is now agreed on the part of the two Governments — 

Ist. That tlie Savvusthan of Shorapore shall be ceded by the Briti.sh 
Government in full sovereignty to tlie Nizam. 

2nd. That the whole of the Niziun’s possessions on the left bank of 
the Godavery and AVynegunga shall be ceiled by the Nizam in full 
sovereignty to the British Government. 

3. 'I'hat the navigation of the Godavery and its tributaries, so far as 
they form the boundary between the two States, shall be free, and that no 
customs duties shall be levied on goods passing up and down those rivers. 

S. In regard, however, to the rest of the plan proposed by the Government 
of India, there are two points on whicrh the reply of 11 is Highness, as given in the 
Minister’s note of the 11th August, is not altogether in conformity with the views of 
the Governor-General in Council, or ('onsistent with tlie object i'or w'hich the 
arrangement, as a whole, was proposed. Tliese tw'o points are : first, the rendering 
of accounts by the British Government in respect to such part of tJie Assigned 
Districts as may I'oniain in its possession in trust for tlie performance of the obli- 
gations imposed by Art. VI. of the Treaty of 1853 ; and, secondly, the arrangements 
for the future administration of those districts. 

4. The Governor-General in Council gathers from your letter and its enclo- 
sures that these two points wa're not placed before His Highness as clearly as might 
have been wdshed, and that wdien you were asked by the Minister for explanation as 
to the footing on which the Government of India desired to hold the Borar distx'icts 
a more explicit repl}'’ would perha])s have served to remove from the Nizam’s mind 
the objections which he apjiears to have felt to this part of the arrangement. The 
Minister’s remark that it would be making the districts over to the British Govern- 
ment, as Bellary, &c., and that they wouhi be no longer the Nizam’s territory, 
should have been met by a direct denial. 

5. I am therefore desired to request that you Avill again address the Nizam on 
the subject, ex))laining to His Highness distinctly that the object of the Government 
of India in retaining in its hands a part even of the assigned di.stricts is simply 
that it may hold a material guarantee for the performance of the conditions of Art. 
VI. of the Treaty of 1853, and that the Government of India desires to hold this 
territory, as it has hitherto held the w’hole of the assigned districts, notin sovereign- 
ty, but in trust for His Highness, so long as the Contingent is kept up, and no longer. 

6. The districts remaining in the hands of the Government of India for this 
purpose will continue to be called “ the Hyderabad Assigned Districts,” or by any 
other suitable name that may better serve to mark the sovereignty of the Nizam ; 
and the fact that the alienation of this portion oi the dominions of His Highness 
is temporary only, and for a special purpose conducive chiefly to the security of 
the Hyderabad State, and to the preservation of tranquillity throughout its limits. 

7. The Nizam cannot be unaware that in consenting to relinquish so large 
a portion of -the assigned districts, and to keep in its hands only so much as will 
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yield ag’ross revenue of 32 lakhs** of rupees, the Govei’ninent of India subjects itself 
to a certain pecuniary loss of no small magnitude. Although, out of consideration. for 
the interests of the Nizam and for the long-standing friendship between the two States, 
the Govcnior-General in Council has consented to retain only so much of the assigned 
districts as will meet the actual charges provided for in the Treaty of 1853, and yield 

|>er cent, on the gross jnmma in payment of the expense of administration, yet 
His Highness must well know that the actual expense with which the Briti.sh 
Government will charge itself for the benefit of the districts in question is consider- 
ably in excess of this, and that for many years to come, if not always, the adminis- 
tration of these districts must involve an annual charge on the imperial treasury. 

8. It was only with a view to the conclusion of all pecuniary transactions 
Ijotween the two Governments, and to the avoidance of any such in future, that the 
Govenior-Geueral in Council consented to this sacrifice ; and if, after all, the 
object of the generosity of the Government of India be not attained, or if it be 
not permitted to adopt such measures as may conduce to the mo.st economical 
and efficient management of the remaining districts, it will be necessary for the 
interest of the Government of India that the other parts of the arrangement 
to which His Highness has consented should be subject to modification. 

9. The Governor-General in Council cannot agree that so much of the pro- 
j?osed })lau as is plainly advantageous to the Nizam should be adopted, and that so 
much of it as enables the Government of India to indemnify itself to some extent 
for the loss to which it submits, and to reap the fruit of a more expensive, and, 
consequently, as the Governor-General in Council believes, of a more efficient 
administration, should be reject'd. Whenever the districts in question are restored 
to tlie Nizam His Highness will derive all the future benefit that may possibl}' 
arise from their improvement while under the managernent of British olTicers. 

10. So, in regard to the Jiiode of administering the assigned districts, the 
Governor-General in Council, while strictly regarding them as part of the dominions 
of the Nizam, and without incor[)Oiating them witli any British district, woid(^ 
desire, fijr the sake of administrative convenience and economy, to place theni under 
file supervision of tlie Commissioner of Nagpoi'e. By this means the office of 
Judicial (hunmissioner could be abolished, tbe es(abli.sliment entertained at Hydera- 
liad in connection with the administration of the assigned districts could be dis- 
[lensed with, and other economical reforms could be accomplished. It is clear that, 
wi til a margin of only 4| lakhs of rnpees for expenses of management, including 
public works, every effort must be made to limit tlic expenditure within tlie 
nanowest bounds, and the surest means of elfcctiiig this is to jilace the districts 
finder the administration of tlie Commissioner of Nagpore. They will still form an 
integral jiart of the Nizam’s dominions, and will bo restored to His Highness entire 
wlietun er it sluill seem fit to the two Govermneiits to terminate the engagement 
imdor vvhicli the Contingent is kept up. 

11. Having regard, then, to these observations, and putting aside those pro- 
positions whicli were nnconditionally made, and to wliich the Nizam has already 
agreed, the Governor-General in Council desires me to request that you >vill again 
submit to His Highness the following pro|)ositions : 

1st. That the British Government should restore to the Nizam tlie 
liaichore Doab and tlie district of Dharaseo. 

2nd. That the British Government should cancel the debt for 50 
lakhs of rupees, and forego all further demand on account of interest. 

3rd. That the Nizam should dispense with llie accounts of tlie receipt.s 
and expenditure of the assigned districts for the past, ju csent, and future. 

4t]i. That the Nizam should as.sign to the British Government in trust, 
for the fulfilment of the objects of tbe Treaty of 1853, all the Surf-i-Khas 
lands included witliin the limits of East and West Berars, and so mucli 
additional territory adjoining thereto as shall make up in all a present gross 
aurmal revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees. 

* IlaJf a lakh of rupees is giircn up as the equivalent of tbe loss of revenue involved in tbe 
ccs.sion of the Cis-Godavery districts and the relinquishment of customs dues on the Godavery. 
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12. These four propositions the Governor-General in Council regarcl.s as 
essential parts of one arrangement to be accepted or nyected as a whole, and on 
this view of the case you are desired to insist. You will explain to the Nizam that 
it is for the advantage of His Highness that the Governor-General in Council seeks 
to alter any of the arrangements made under the Treaty of 1853 ; that His 
Highness can of course reject the proposals that have been made to him, but thal 
he must not expect tliat the Government of India can consent to his accepting 
so much of it as is perfectly agreeable to him, and repudiating the rest. 

13. I am directed to enclose the draft of a Treaty which you will use yoiir 
discretion in presenting to the Nizam for his acceptance. The Governor- 
General in Council is of opinion that it is desirable to mark these important 
transactions, and the occasion which gave rise to theni, by a .solemn engageineui, 
and hereby vests you with full powers iu that hehalf ; but if His Highness objects to 
this His Excellency in Council will not press it. 

14. You are authorized to make over the Shorapore territory to the Nizam 
wdthout delay ; and you will at the same time recpiest the Nizam’s G(jvernment 
to deliver over the districts on the left bank of (he Godavery to the ollicer wlio 
may be sent by the Commi.ssioner of Nagpore to lake charge of them. The 
Nizam’s Government .should also be moved to issue a proclamation declaring 
the navigation of the Godavery and its trihutiries, so far as they form tlie 
boundary of the two States, to be free, and absolutely to prohibit the levy of any 
customs or other duties on goods passing nj> and down the river. The Governor- 
General in (k)uncil does not desire in tlie least to interfere with the liberty of tlu' 
Nizam’s Government to levy customs duty on goods onlering or leaving the 
Hyderabad territory, whether by land or water. This is a sullKnent answer to tlu* 
2nd paragraph of yoiir letter under reply. 

15. The Governor-General in Council learns with much pleasure from tlu; 
last paragraph of your letter under re])ly, and from your subsecpieut letter of the 
Gtth ultimo (No. 71), that the Nizam has agreed to give wliatcvor land may lx* 
required iu the l«aicliore Doab (in the ov(;nt of its Ixsing restoi (;d to His Highness) 
(or the Railway and Navigation Companies, and that all agTeeiiieiils made by tlu* 
British oHicers will be adhered to and respeetc*(l. 

DlJ.tFT OK SupPLEMENT.-vi. Trkaty bctwceu Her Majesty the (^tiieen of Great Britain 
on the one Part, and His Highness the Nawab Ulzool -oud-Dowlah Nizam-ool- 
Moolk A.supii flail Bahadooron the otlier ]*art, .settled by Idi'iitiinaiit-Colonel 
Cuthbert Davidson, c.n., Ucsideiit at the Court of His Highness liy V irtue ol 
lull Pow(;rs . to that eliect vested iu him hy His Kxcellimcy the Right 
Honourable Charles John, Earl Canning, (i.(;.i5.. Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and one of Her .Maje.sty’s .Most llonouiable Privy Council. 

WuKKKAs it will be for the convenience of both the contracting parties to the 
Treaty of 1853, and will simplify the relations of the two ( roverniiumts, if (jertain 
modifications of that Treaty are made ; and whereas certain niattei s not di'ult witli 
in that Treaty call for adjustnient between the two contracting jiarties ; and wlnnc- 
as it is the desire of the Governor-General in Council to give all possibh* solemnity to 
certain acts marking the high esteem in which His Highness the Nizam is 1 .eld l.y 
Her Majesty the Queen ; therefore the following articles have been agreed upon 
and determined between the V’^iceroy and Gov.'nior-General, on liehalf of Her 
.Majesty, and the Nawab Ufzool-ood-Dowlah Nizam-ool-Moolk Asnpb .lah Bah.idoor. 

Article 1. All Treaties and engagements between the two States and not con- 
trary to the tenor of this engageincnt are hereby confirmed by it. 

Article IT. The Viceroy and Governor-General iu Council c(*des to Ilis 
Highness the Nizam in full sovereignty the territory of Shora|)oi (‘, 

Article 111. The <lebt of about 50 (fifty) lakhs id Hyderabad rupees due bv 
the Nizam to the British Government i.s hereby canci'lled. 

Article ]\\ His Highness llie Nizam agrees to forego all demands for an 
account of tl»e receipts and expenditure of the Assigned Districts for the j.asl , 
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present, or future, but the British Government will pay to His Highness any 
•surplus that may hereafter accrue, after defraying all charges under Article VI., anti 
all future expenses of administration, the amount of such expenses being entirely at 
the discretion of the British Government. 

Article V. The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council restores to His 
Highness the Nizanr all the Assigned Districts in the Raichore Doab anti on the 
western frontier of the dominions of His Higlmess adjoining the Collectorates of 
Ahmednuggur and Sholaporc. 

Article VI. The districts in Berar already assigned to the British Government 
under the Treaty of 1853, together with all the Surf-i-Khas talooks comprised 
therein, and such additional districts adjoining thereto as will suffice to make up a 
present annual gro,ss revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees currency of the British Govern- 
ment, shall be held by the British Government in trust for the payment of the troops 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, Appall Dessaye's Chout, the allowances to Mohipuf. 
Ram’s family, and certain pensions mentioned in Article VI. of the said Treaty. 

Artichi VII. The Surf-i-Khas talooksandadditional districts mentioned in the fore- 
going Article are to be transferred to the Resident as soon as this Treaty is ratified. 

Article VIIT. His Highness tlie Nizam cedes to the British Government in 
full sovereignty all the possessions of His Highness on the left bank of the River 
Godavery and of the River Wyne Cunga above the confluence of the two rivers, viz., 
the talooks of Rakapilly, Buddrachellum, Cherla, Albaka, Noogoor, and Sironcha. 

Article IX. The navigation of the River Godavery and its tributaries, so fai 
as they form the boundary l)t!tween the two Stale.s, shall be free, and no customs 
duties or other cesses shall be levied by either of the two contracting parlies, or 
by the subjects of either, on goods passing up or down the aforesaid rivers. 

Article X. This Treaty, consisting often Articles, being this day conchidciil 
.and settled l)y Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, c.b., on behalf of the 
Viceroy and Covcrnor-Genoral of India, witli the Navvab Ufzvd-ood-Dowlah Niz<am- 
ool-Moolk Asuph Jah Buhadoor, Lieuteiiant-tJolonel Cuthbert Davidson has 
delivered one version thereof, in English and Persian, signed and sealed by Jiimself, 
to the Nawab, who, on his part, has also delivered one copy of the same to Lieutenant- 
(volonel Davidson, duly executed by His Highness ; and Lieutenant-Colonel David- 
son hereby engages to deliver a copy of the same to His Highness the Nizam, duly 
ratified by the Viceroy and Govei iior-Goneral, withiti 30 days from this date, when 
this copy lierewdtii signed and sealed by tiie British Resident will he returned. 
Signed, sealed and exchanged at 
Hyderabad on the 20th day of December A.D. 1800 

(12 Juuunadee-Sanec, 1277 Hijree). X \ 

I Initials of the J 
V Nizam. / 



(Signed) Cuthbert Davidson, Resident. 


(Signed) Canning. 


Ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
t 'amp at Ammerpattun on 31st day of December 1800. 

(Signed) A. Ji. Young, 
Secretary to the Government of India 
tvith the Governor-General. 
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(No. 3889 A.) 

From A. H. Young, Esq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Commissioner of Nagpore, dated Fort William, 5tli September 1860. 

Sir, — Negotiations being in progress with His Highness the N izam for the cession 
in full sovereignty to the British Government of his possessions on the left bank 
of the Oodavery, and of the Wyne Gunga above the confluence of the two rivers, 
and the Governor-General in Council having determined that the said possessions 
shall be placed under your management, T am dire(;ted to request tliat you will, 
in communication with the Resident of H 3 'derabad, depute an officer to take charge 
of the districts whenever the Nizam’s Government is prepared to make them t>vcr. 

(No. 80 of 1860.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel C. Davidson, c n.. Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, P''oreign Department, dated Hyderabad 
Residency, Ist September 1860. 

Sir, — Adverting to the fourth paragraph of my despatch (No. 66) of the 12t]» 

1. N«. I7H. dated 20th \,.B 1860. ultiuio, Hiid after comnumicating with Captain Haig on 

2 . No. 160.5, dated istscpi. 1860 . tlic subjcct, a copy of wliose letter and of my reply is 

enclosed, it will be soon that the proposed new frontier line is the one desired liy 
him, although there is apparently some difference in tlie nomenclature of the livens. 

2. I am not sure that the Nizam would agree to cede his right on the 
Paloncha talook, on the right bank of the Godavery, belonging to the Ranee of 
Buddrachellum as his tributary. 


(No. 178.) 

From Captain F. J. lladg. District Engineer, Upper Godavery, lo the Resident, 

llyderabad, 20th August 1860. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter (No. l.o26) of 1 3th 
August, containing extract from a despatch addressed by you to tlie GovernmenI 
of India, on which, as requested, I beg to offer the following remarks : — 

2. The talooks of Clierla, Albaka, and Noogoor are not, as slated in jiara. 6 
of e.xtract, held by dependencies ol tlie Ranee of Buddracliellum. They are 
apjiendages of a zemindaree on the right bank, that of Mahad(!o[)Oor, it 1 recollect 
right, though 1 cannot at this moment be certain, being ab.sent from my office 
This error is, however, a matter of no consequence, as it does not a[»|)ear in anv 
wa}' to affect the arrangements you propo.se. ’J’he nomenclature of tlu! rivers it 
the definition of the proposed boundary line is also not (juite correct. It shouh 
rather be, “1st. The Godavery till it reaches the confluence of the Pranhata. 2nd 
The Pranhata till the confluence of the Wyne Gunga ; afterwards the Wurdah. ’ 

The Wurdah is the name of the river flowing down past llingunghat and 
Chandah to the junction of the Wyne Gunga. The river formed by their uiiitc<' 
.streams from that point to the Godavery is called the Pranhata. 

3. The memorandum 1 lately sent you on the statistics of tlie talo<d<s on tlo' 
left bank, which under the new arrangements will become British territory, con- 
taims, I believe, nearly all the information I po.s.sess on the subject. AVith regard 
to that of Palooncha, on the right bank, which 1 understand to include the whole 
of the Buddrachellum zemindaree on that side of the river up to .Mingapett, 1 think 
the proposed transfer of it also could not fail to be most profitable to us in every 
point of view. The value set on it, 6,000 rupees, is just about what it is now worth 
to the Nizam, but ridiimlously below its actual value. It is widl watered and possesse-. 
numerous fine tanks, now mostly in ruins, and other capabilities in respect of soil 
and population, which under Briti-sh rule would speedily raise its le venue to sevei d 
times its present amount. Its acijuisition would give us jio.ssession of 100 mih s 
more of that bank of the river, and afford a footing which would be of great impor - 
tance in connection with our military communication with Secunderabad, the route 
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thither vid the Godavery and Buddrachellum having been definitely adopted for the 
transport of military stores of all kinds from the arsenals of the coast to that station. 
The existing road from Buddrachellum through Palooncha and Ckimmainet will, 1 
presume, be the one used for tins purpose. The entrepot for the stores has been 
established on that bank opposite Buddrachellum, and as large quantities will be 
accumulated there every year it is very desirable that we should, have the means ol 
effectually protecting them. 


(No. 1665 of 1860.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel C. Davidson^ g.b.. Resident at Hyderabad, to Captain 
District Engineer, Upper Godavery, dated Hyderabad Residency, Isl 

September 1800. 

(Sir, — With reference to para. 2 of your letter (No. 178) of the 20th instant, I beg 
to observe that from the statements of the native Government, and by a reference to 
the Surveyor General’s map of the Ni/.am’s dominions, e.Khibiting the territories 
surveyed from 1816 and those as.signed to the British Government by the treaty of 
6th June 1856, you appear to be mistaken. It will be seen that the Pync Gungah, 
flowing into the Wurdah, forms the Pruncheeta, not the Wyne Gungali \ and that 
the Pruncheeta flowing into the Wyue Gungah then takes the latter denomination 
until it reaches the Godavery. 

2. 1 do not, however, consider the nomenclature of these liveis of much 

fonsequcnce, as tlie boundary is distinctly defined. 

S. With reference to your remarks about tlie dilliu ent talooks to be ceded, if 
appears from the acconi|)anying memoramliun, furnished by the native Government, 
in which they have corrected their former statement, that otdy Buddracliellum and 
llakapilly are dependencies of the I’alooncha and Buddrachellum zomindarnee 
(Ranee), wlio is a triljutary of the Nizam, and Ihm’ lands are her own to manage as 
she pleases, after the payment of her annual tribute of 68,000 rupees; 1 doubt, 
therefore, were the Nizam to cede Palooncha as well as the other six talooks on tlu^ 
left bank of the Godavery and its affluents, whether our Government could mak*^ 
any additional demand from her; however, that is a matter for after consideration. 
My business is to d(“al with the cession of the Nizam’s sovereignty and other rights, 
and at present Ih! agrees to caxle all those over the talooks of Kakapiliv, Buddra- 
rhellum, Cherla, Albaka, Noogoor, and 8ironchii. 

.Memorandu.vi. 

The talooks of Ibuldrachellum and Uakapilly belong to Luchmec Nin.se(i!. 
zemindiirnee of Palooncha, and who pays on account of Palooncha, &c., in which the 
two talooks above mentioned are included, an annual tribute of 68,340 rupees. Thi* 
talook of Ghei la belongs to Goolshakur fiao Mur Deshmook, of Chinnoor, &c., and is 
held by him as a kowl from the Sircar, Avhich ex})ires at the close of the present 
Fuslee year, 1270 (A.D. 1860-61). The talook of Albaka belongs to Venkut Rama 
llao Sur Deshmook, of Chinnoor, Ac., held by him on a kowl from the Sircar, which 
lerminates at the close of the present Fuslee year, 1270 (.A.D. 1860-61). 

'I’he talook of Noogoor belongs to Boocliae, widow of Achut RaoSur Deshmook, 
of Chinnoor, Ac., is in Amanee, and managed by the Sircar’s talookdar. 

'I’he talook of Sironeha belongs to Mootum Rao Sur Deshmook, of Chinnoor, 
Ae., is in Amanee, under the management of the Sircar’s talookdar. 

Copy of Skrvice Messaoe by Electric Telegraph. 

From Calcutta. To H^'derabad. 

From Mr. Beadon. To Resident, dated 20tli Scptcmbei'. 

In paragrapli 12 of my letter (No. 2519) you were authorized to negotiate with 
the Nizam for the cession of the Godavery districts to the British Government in re- 
lurii fora full equivalent, either in land or money, and j'ou were told that the Govern- 
inent woidd eede in lieu of those districts either the lands in Masulipatarn or a 
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portion of Nagpore, or, if His Highness preferred it, a convenient strip of the as- 
signed districts. 

In paragraph 12 of my letter ( No, 2518) of the same date you were autlior- 
ized to propose this arrangement absolutely. You were also authorized to propose 
that ail accounts of the Assigned Districts should be dispensed with, and condi- 
tionally thereon that the debit should be cancelled, and a large portion of the as- 
signed districts restored to the Nizam. 

In the Minister’s note of the llth August tlic Nizam agreed to cede the 
Godavery districts in lieu of others to be given by the Britisli Government, and 
this cession has been conclusively accepted on these terms by the Government. 

But His Highness objected to dispense Avith the accounts, and therefore the 
negotiation in respect to all the proposals which were conditional thereon is still 
pending. 

But those proposals are entirely unconnected with the cession of the Godavery 
districts, to which the Nizam has absolutely agreed. The Government expects that 
His Highness will not recede from this position, and is prepared to give lands oi 
equivalent value from any quarter that may be preferred, as mentioned in ray 
letter (No. 2519). 

You will represent this to the Nizam’s Government, but the form and maniKM- 
of doing so are left to your discretion. 

You will do it in the manner which you may judge best calculated to bring 
about a fulfilment of your instructions. 

On the other four points, Avhich are still under discussion, the Governor 
General does not desire to hurry tlie Nizain, or press for an immediate answer. 

Corv of Seuvice Message by Eh^ctric Telegraph. 

From Hyderabad, Deccan. To Calcutta. 

From Resident. ’I'o Fonugn iSecretary, Friday, 12 Octob 

G-15 p.m. 

Nizam adheres to his determination to require sur})Ius revemio, but giva^s up 
all accounts, past, juesent, and future. Does not consent to the Ihuar A.ssigned 
Districts being put under the supervision of the (Commissioner of Nagpuie. 1 can, 
1 believe, get 30 lacs of gross revenue in lierar, which will include ci'own 
and jageer lands within our l)oundary ; that is, 28 for treaty eng.rgements and 7 
at 25 per cent, for civil management. If latter, is not to e.KC.eed. Orders for the 
transfer of the Godavery districts to Oommissioner of Nagpore receivtsl and des- 
patched to that ofiicer. Reported fully my |)roceedings during luigotiation by t<)- 
day’s post. 


( No 91 of 18C0.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel C. Davidson, c. Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Dej)ai tnient, dated Hydera- 
bad Residency, 12 October 1800. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge tJie recei[)t of i\Ir. Deputy Sf'cretaiy 
Young’s despatch (No. 3889) of tlie 5th September 1800; and before piocetul- 
ing to report the result of my further negotiatio»)s in detail, I beg to j)remise 
that I have had to contend against a desire on tlie part of the Nizam and his 
Durbar to make it appear that I was forcing them into the acceptation ol’ 
arrangements that they did not desire, and that they were again, in spite of 
the (Queen’s Proclamation, made to suffer from a system of ('oercion which had 
for many years caused them great pecuniary embarrassjuent. My instructions 
did not at all warrant my accepting such a position, and 1 therefore refused to 
acknowledge any such intention on the part of my Government, and pointed 
out the offers contained in the Government letters, which were open and plain, 
and the terms tendered must be considered most advantageous to the Hyderabad 
Government. - 
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2. On the 1 7th September I received the official despatch under acknow- 
ledgment, and on the 23rd Mr. Beadon’s demi-official letter, for which I had been 
ordered to wait before renewing the negotiations. 

3. I immediately on its receipt communicated with the Minister, sending 
him an English copy of the Deputy Secretary’s despatch (No. 3889) of the 5th 
September 1860, and requested that he would come to breakfast with me next 
day, in order that we might have a conference afterwards. Ihis he did, and wo 
then compared the despatch above mentioned, paragraph by paragraph, with 

Eneioiure No. 1. a translation (marked A) the Minister had made ; but! could not 
elicit from him what was likely to be the Nizam’s reply, but in the 
Encionote No. 2 . evening I received a note (marked B), herewith appended, and 

Eociosuro No. 3. with as little delay as possible I forwarded a telegram (marked 0) 

Enciooore No, 4. to your addi’css ; and on receipt of the telegram in reply (marked 

D) I transmitted it for the information of the Minister, with a 
view to its submission to His Highness the Nizam, accompanied 
Enclosure No. 5. by a iiote (marked E). 

4. I was present during the negotiations that took place in 1853 for the 
unreserved cession of the Berar districts to our Government, when General Low 
informed the Durbar, if so surrendered, he was authorized to cancel all our pecuniary 
demands on the Hyderabad State. I witnessed the objurgations and threats then 
used in order to induce the late Nizam to acquiesce in the Governinent proposals, 
similar, with sliglit modifications, to tho.se now submitted to his successor for 
acceptance ; and I am satisfied his son has inherited all his father’s aversion, and 
disliked to part with the Berars, except under certain stipulations, to our Government. 

5. When I made the remark, in the 15th paragraph of my despatch (No. 67) ot 
the 12th August last, that perhaps the Nizam, if he knew the agency by which our 
<iiovernment proposed to manage the assigned territory, might be induced to con- 
sent to our wishes in that respect, I never supposed that the agency intended was 
to be the Commissioner of Nagpore ; indeed, it will be seen by para. 12 oi that 
d.cspatch that I sfioke of a mischievous rumour that the Berar districts were to be 
incorponited Avitli the province ol'Nag[>ore having got abroad here, that nearly put 
an end to all negotiations whatever. 

(5. fn the cour.se, however, of the ])egotiations reported in this despatch, I 
informed the Minister, with reference to Mr. Beadon’s deini-officiul letter of the 10th 
Se])tenil)( 3 r, that rny Government were prepared not to press the point of the transfer 
of the districts to the supervision of the Commissioner of Nagpore if lie could induce 
the Nizam to yield their entire management to the British Government without 
/lemanding any surplus revenue that might hereafter accrue. He said he would 
submit the proposition to His Higliness, but that he felt sure that the Nizam would 
willingly agree to nothing l)ut what had been stated to Governinent in his (the 
Minister s) note of the 11 th August last. In short, it has come to this : the Nizam 
will not, unless frightened or intimidated, of his free will and consent agree to anything 
but his former terms, as stated in the Minister’s note of the date above mentioned. 

7. \Vith refeixmce to Mr. Boadon's telegram of the 27th September, it will 
be seen from proposal enclosure (A) of my despatch 12th August last that I did 
submit a proposition to tlie Nizam for the cession absolutely of the Godavery 
<listriets to our Government ; but His Highness, from all the other propasitiQus of 
the Government being tendered at the same time, says tluit had what has since 
been explained been then made known to him he would not have consented 
to the surrender of the Godavery districts without the other terms lie agreed 
to in tlio Minister’s letter of the 11th August being conceded. His High- 
ness’s answer does appear to bear a conditional construction, as the word 
“ will” is used ; not that he accepts as in the case ot the presents and the 
Shorapoor Siiwusthan. 1 recpiested the Minister, however, to press the immediate 
transfer of the Godavery districts on tlie receipt of your telegram of the 27th 
ultimo, and at last the Nizam said, “ If the Governor-General so interpreted 
my reply to the Government letter, transfer all iny sovereign and other iig'hts 
over the Godavery districts to the British Government.” 
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8. I have ascertained that translations of all the Government letters have 
been laid before the ISizatn, and that, after long and earnest consultation with his 

„ . most confidential counsellors, the enclosed note marked (F) 
jicwute o. emanated from himself, and has been recorded on the (Secai)^ 
annals of his Government. 

9. I have always been of opinion that had the pecuniary demands of the two 
(rovemments been impartially dealt with we had no just claim against the Nizam 
for the present debt of 43 lacs of Company’s rupees. His Highness’s Minister, in 
a note dated 19th August 185 If, when pressed on account of the arrears of the 
pay of the Contingent, asked for the surplus of the abkaree of the revenues of 
Secunderabad and Jaulnah, which was afterwards prospectively allowed to be a 
portion of the legitimate revenue of the Hyderabad State, We carried these 
revenues, which at present amount to one lac annually, to our own credit from 1812 
to 1853, say for 41 years. The above would have given the Nizam a credit of 41 
lacs, without interest, against the debt we claimed. Further, we charged His 
Highness from January 1849 to May 1853 with interest at six per cent, on 
advances for the pay of the Contingent, which charge for interest amounted to 104 
lacs of rupees, although the Nizam earnestly protested against being made to pay 
interest at all, but nevertheless it was debited against him in account. 

10. I believe it must be apparent, from what 1 have stated above, that in 
1853 we had little or no real pecuniary claim against the Nizam ; but I find, since 
the cession in li<53, besides 18 lacs of rupees w'e remitted of Sayer customs duties 
in the Assigned Districts, which w'e accepted as revenue for the treaty engagements 
of 1853, that we have charged 18 lacs of rupees against the revenues of the dis- 
tricts for the interest of the debt of 43 lacs, which His Highness acknowledged, 
under pressure, to be due by him by the Treaty of 1853, but which he never 
considered he justly owed. 

11. 1 also discover, by a reference to a mcmorandjim by the late Sir William 
Macnaghten, of 11th January 1834, from your office, that in some years 11 lacs, 
12 lacs find 13 lacs were charged annually to the Nizam as the pay alone of 
European officers of a Contingent tjuit now, when nearly as strong numerically, 
we find we can efficiently maintain at a cost altogether of 2(5 lacs per annum. 
The wonder clearly is tliat, instead of owing only 43 lacs of Company’s rupees 
at the end of 60 years of such a system, our claim did not render the Nizam hope- 
lessly insolvent. 

12. The policy the Honourable Company’s Covernment inirsued towards the 
Nizam ever since the Partition Treaty of 1817, after the termination of the Mahratta 
war, has been, especially in regard to pecMuiiary transactions, so comphdely one on 
their side of aic volo sic juheo, that expressions such as “ His Highness can of 
course reject the proposals,” as contained in 12th paragraph of your letter under 
acknowledgment, which I was ordered to communicate to the Nizam in Mr. 
Beadon’s demi-official note of the lOtli ultimo, renders successful negotiation almost 
an impossibility, although we thereby elicit an expression of the Nizam’s real wisiies 
at the expense of the point wo are desirous of carrying. 

13. I deem it imperative on me, particularly as we propose at the present 
time to rew'ard the Nizam, to put tlie.se facts prominently before the Govenunent. 
Knowing that the princes of India, owing to tlie tjueen’s Proclamation, think that 
the regime by which they were always sliown to be in debt to our Government, by 
not having their counter-claims admitted, has passed away, and that the Viceroy 
and Governor-General may, before passing Iris final decision on the present 
question, succinctly understand some of the pecuniary dealings by which the 
Nizam’s Government considers itself to have been injured and aggrieved by that of 
the Honourable Company. 


* In a former despatch I particalarljr mentioned that tliis was considered a most formal cere- 
mony by the Durbar, 

f Vide despatch, No. 166, dated 2nd September 18ol, and from General Low, No. 118, of the 
27th August 1853. 
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14. I believe I can obtain in trust, as proposed by the Nizam, 36 kcs of 
territory in Berar, instead of 32^, which would give us 25 per cent, for civil charges 
in tlie Berar districts ; but this percentage we must engage not to exceed ; we 
should tlien retain what we at present hold in Berar with the Surf-i-Khas estates 
added, and the account would stand thus : — 

Co,"s Rs, 


Present Revenue of Berar 26 

Surf-i-K}ias and Minister’s estates ; say, 10 lacs Hyderabad 
currency 

Co.’s Rb,. 35 

Disbursements : 

Contingent and Treaty engagements 28- 

Civil management, at 25 per cenU.... 7 

Co.’« 7?s. §5 


15. From a wish not to be considered to embarrass the Government in carry- 
ing out a policy on which they appear to have determined, 1 have hitherto abstained 
from mentioning the perfect Imrror and dismay, among almost every class, with which 
the intelligence was received in the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo districts that they 
were again to be transferred to the government of His Highness’s Naibs. No one 
knows so well as I do, fiom long re.sidence in the Hyderabad territory, the tyranny 
and grinding oppression with which these miscreants treat the inhabitants of the 
country placed under their control, 

16. My several Administration Reports of the last three years have shown to 
the Goverumout, ])erhaps imperfectly, that, althongli our administration may yet 
admit of improvement, wc have introduced order where we found anarchy, and that 
we have alfordt'd tJie people protection for life and property, wliile they acknow- 
ledge themselves happy, prosperous, and contented under British rule in the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

17. 1 infovmed the Minister that tine Shorapoor Suwusthan, and lands of the 
annual value of .'j0,000 rupees, would he made over to whomsoever he pleased. 
He replied that he would ratlua’ wait till the whole question was settled, mdess 
His Highness the Nizam called at once for tliesc estates. 

18. It will be observed that my application for an interview with the Nizam 
was not noticed. The reason is that a few days ago oi>e of the Nizam’s dependants, 
Tynath Jai Jung, was shot at by one €»f his own Arab followers when conveying 
a message from the Nizam to the Minister ; and the Nizam seems to fear some 
insult might be otfered to me, a.s ivj doubt the impression has got abroad among 
the people we are endeavouring to force something unpalatable on His Highness. 


(A.) 

Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister dated 
24th September 1800 (7th Rubbee-ool-Awal). 

(No. 1427.) 

I beg to enclose a rookah which I have addressed to His Highness the Nizam, 
with a copy of the same for your information, and request tliat the same may be 
delivered to His Highness at an auspidons moment. I further request that you 
will explain to His Highness the great advantages which would accrue to His High- 
ness in accepting the terms now offered by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

2. It is desirable that you should kindly arrange for my receiving an early 
reply to this commnnication, and that I may he favoured with an interview with His 
Highness at a durbar, in order that the reply in question might be delivered to me 
personally by His Highness. 
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Translation of a Hookah from the Resident to His Highness the Nizam 
dated 24th September 1800 (7th Rubbee-ool-Awal, 1277 (H.). 

After the usual compliments. 

I beg to state , that oil receiving the Minister’s note of the lltli August last, 
conveying your Highness’s reply to the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, it was duly communicated to His Lordship, I have 
received a letter in reply from the Secretary to the Government of India, which I 
have delivered to the Minister, and enclose a translation of the same for your 
Highness’s information. 

2. I beg that your Highness will take into your serious and earnest con- 
sideration the Governor-General’s proposals as therein expressed, and favour me 
with an early reply. 


My dear Colonel Davidson, 

I was not aware of the full purport of the 14th paragraph of the extracts 
while witli you to-day, and imagined that it referred only to the duties levied on 
the Godavery ; I have therefore written you a separate note on the subject, which 
I deem necessary, and which is herewith forwarded. 

The 14th paragraph is not, of course, included in the translation 1 gave you, 
which must now be added. 

Believe me, &c., 

24th September 1860. (Signed) Salar Junfj. 


(G.) 

(Jorv of a Telegram from Colonel Davidson, Hyderabad, to Cecil Beadon, Esq., 
Calcutta, dated 26th September 1860. 

Cipher Telegraphic Message. 

“ Your private letter of lOth reached me on the 23rd, and I at once communi- 
cated the ofllciai reply from Government to the Minister, and invited him to a 
conference next day. He brought with him a translation of the Government letter; 
and together we verified it with the English version, paragraph by paragraph. 
Although 1 pressed him on the point, he told me it was impossible to then give an 
opinion how the Nizam would receive what was now ])roposed to him. We agreed 
together that, in order to give the transaction greater importance, I should address 
a note direct to the Nizam, on golden paper, enclosing the translated Government 
letter. Tliis 1 did, giving the Minister English and i’ersian copies of the Govern- 
ment letter, and a copy of my note to the Nizam. 

“ In the evening I received a note from the Minister as follows: ‘With 
reference to the 14th paragraph in the extracts of a letter from the Supremo 
Government which you gave me to-day, which refers to the Shora})Oor territoiy 
being made over to the Nizam without delay, and the delivery of the districts on 
the left bank of the Godavery to the oflicer who may be sent by the Commissioner of 
Nagpore, I beg to say that the transfer of the Godavery districts is connected with 
the four proposals relative to the restoration of certain of the Assigned Districts, and 
must be settled together. It cannot form a separate arrangement, as desired in the 
paragraph in question.’ 

“ It is evident it is seen what importance we attach to the cession of the Goda- 
very districts, and the Nizam’s Government also know that they will never be able 
to manage Shorapoor without a large force being kept up there ; so the insinuation 
is clear that the negotiation will break down altogether unless the terms of the N izam 
already submitted to Government are unconditionally accepted. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how does the Government desire me to act? It was only by making it 
appear a matter of no importance whatever that I induced the Nizam so readily to 
agree to give up the Godavery districts, as he formerly consented to do. The Nizam 
has requested not to be hurried, and to be allowed 15 or 20 days to consider the 
present Government proposal. A reply by telegraph is requested.” 
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(D.) 

Copy of a Teleoram from Mr. Beadon to the Resident at Hyderabad 
dated Calcutta, 29th September 1860. 

“Clear the line. In paragraph 12 of my letter (No. 2519) you were 
authorized to negotiate with the Nizam for the cession of the Godavery districts to 
the British Government, in return for a full equivalent, either in land or money ; 
and you were told that the Government would cede, in lieu of those districts, 
either the lands in MasuHpatam or a portion of Nagpore, or, if His Highness pre- 
ferred it, a convenient strip of the Assigned Districts. In paragraph 12 of ray 
letter (No. 21,518) of the same date you were authorized to propose the arrangement 
absolutely. 

“ You were also authorized to propose that all accounts of the districts should be 
dispensed with, and conditionally thereon that the debt should be cancelled, and a 
large portion of the Assigned Districts restored to the Nizam. In the Minister’s note 
of the 11th August the Nizam agreed to cede to Government the Godavery 
district in lieu of others given by the British Government, and this cession has been 
conclusively accepted on these terms by the Government. But His Highnes.s 
objected to dispense with the accounts, and therefore the negotiation in respect to 
all the proposals which are conditional thereon is still pending. But those pro- 
posals are entirely unconnected with the cession of the Godavery districts, to which 
the Nizam has absolutely agreed. The Government expects His Highness will not 
recede from his position, and is prepared to give lands of equal value from any 
quarter that may be preferred, as mentioned in rny letter No. 2519. You will 
represent this to the Nizam’s Government; but the form and manner of doing so are 
lett to your discretion. You will do it in the manner which you may judge best 
calculated to bring about a fulfilment of your instructions on the other points 
which are still under discussion. 

“ The Governor-General does not desire to hurry the Nizam or press him for 
an immediate answer.’’ 


(E.) 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson to the Nawab Salar Junci 
dated Hyderabad Residency, 30th September 1860, 

Mv dear Salar Jung, 

I herewith enclose the telegram I received last night, in reply to your note 
of the 24th. You will observe the Britush Government will not allow His Highness 
the Nizam to retract from the cession of the Godavery talooks for an equivalent 
elsewhere. 

There is no sort of loss to the Hyderabad Government from this arrangement, 
and I strongly urge on you to meet the Governor-General’s requisition, as it will 
otherwise assuredly lead to an unfriendly and angry feeling between the two 
Governments. 

If 3 mu would like to have the telegram officially, I will send in the usual public 
note if you will address me officially on the subject of your note of the 24th. 

Ever yours, &c., 

(Signed) C. Davidson. 


(F.) 


Translation of a Letter from His Highness the Nizam to Colonel C, Davidson, 
C.H., Resident at Hyderabad, dated 12th October 1860 (25th Rubbee-ool-Awal.) 

I am in receipt of your letter informing me that you have received a communi- 
cation from His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor-General, which you 
delivered to ray Dewan, on the subject of the letter addressed by him to you under 
date the 11th August last, in reply to the propositions which were made by His 
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Lordship, and you enclosed a translation of the Governor-General’s communication 
in your letter to me, with a request that my attention may he directed to what His 
Lordship has written. Agreeably to your intimation, tlie comuumication from the 
Supreme Government has been attentively perused by me. 

In the 3rd paragraph of the Governor-General’s communication it is stated : 
“ That in regard to the rest of the plan proposed by the Government of India tiiere 
are two points on which the reply of His Highness, as given in tlie Minister’s note 
of the 11th August, is not altogether in conformity with the views ot the Governor- 
General in Council or consistent with the object for which the arrangement, .as a 
whole, was proposed : first, the rendering of accounts by the British Government 
in respect to such parts of the Assigned Districts as may remain in its possession, 
in trust, for the performance of the obligations imposed by Article Vf. of the 
Treaty of 1853 ; and, secondly, the arrangements for the future administration of 
tho.se districts.” In my Dewan’s letter of the llth August these two points were 
stated agreeably to my commands, under the idea that there would be no difliculty 
in giving effect to them by the Supreme Government ; and now I refer to them 
again more particularly, and I am sure that the douhts entertained bv Plis 
Excellency the Governor-General in regard to them will be entirely dissipated. 

The Supreme Government is under an impression that my Government 
requires the accounts of the districts, but it will be perceived from the 7th para- 
graph of my Dewan’s letter of the llth August that my Government did not at 
all make a request for the accounts of the Assigned Districts, but, considering that 
the districts which the British Government propose to retain in their possession are 
very productive, and the best in my dominions, and in former times yielded a much 
larger revenue than they do now, and that it may be deemed certain that hereafter, 
when they have been all surveyed, and extensive tracts which were before under 
cultivation, but are now neglected, are again reclaimed, the revenue will largely 
increase under the administration of British officers, and that General Low, when 
negotiating for the districts to be held in Amanee, distinctly stated that by the 
assignment of the districts to the British Government the benefit to my Govern- 
ment will be so great as to prove a source of great satisfaction to it. It was stated 
in the paragraph above alluded to, in accordance with this, that from the revenues 
of the aforesaid districts, after deducting all charges in regard to whicli there will 
be no objections raised in future by my Government, and after providing for the 
payment of the Contingent troops, the yearly stipends to Appa Desaye and Mohiput 
Jiam’s family, and the Mahratta Sallianadars, agreeably to the Treaty, whatever 
surplus remains should be paid to my Government. Therefore, it is clearly evident, 
from the paragraph above referred to, that my Government does not in any way 
require accounts of the districts to be rendered, as is supposed by the British 
Government, but asks merely for the surplus, that is, that when all the charges of 
administration considered proper and necessary by the officers of the British 
Government have been defrayed, and after payment of the Contingent, &e., as 
provided by the Treaty of 1853, any surplus that may then remain should in future 
years be paid to my Government ; but in the event of any deficiency occurring at 
any time no demand should be made on my Governmenl for it, Imt when it has 
been covered the surplus should be paid to it. Under the above view of the case, 
the Governor-General in Council will consider that my Government is in every way 
entitled to receive such surplus. 

In the latter part of the 5th and the beginning of the 6tli paragraph of the 
communication of the Supreme Government it is stated : “ That the Government 
of India desires to hold this territory, as it has hitherto held the whole of the 
Assigned Districts, not in sovereignty, but in trust for His Highness, so long as the 
Contingent is kept up, and no longer. And these Assigned Districts will continue 
to be called ‘ The Hyderabad Assigned Districts,’ or by any other suitable name 
that may bettor serve to mark the sovereignty of the Nizam.” I am happy to find 
that the Govenior-General in Council has borne in mind the above point, but by 
merely styling them “in trust,” or the “Hyderabad Assigned Districts,” the 
object of the- sovereignty of this State is not fully attained, as it ought to be, but it 
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will be realized when information of the increase of revenue, when it occurs here- 
after in the districts, is given by the British Government, and the surplus paid to 
niy Government as described above, 

la the 7th paragraph of the Governor-General’s letter it is observed that “ tlio 
Nizam cannot be unaware that in consenting to relinquish so large a portion of the 
Assigned Districts, and to keep in its hands only so much as will yield a gross 
revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees, the Government of India subjects itself to a certain 
])ecnniarv loss of no small magnitude. Although, out of consideration for the in- 
terests of the Nizam, and for the long-standing friendship between the two States, 
the Governor-General in Council has consented to charge 12^ per cent, on the gross 
jumma in payment of the expense of administration, yet His Highness must well know 
that the actual exiiense with which the Briti.sh Government will charge itself for 
the benefit of the districts in question is considerably in excess of this.” My Gov- 
ernment is not, nor will it ever be, desirous that the British Government should 
incur any loss. These districts are assigned merely for the pay of the Contingent 
troojts deemed as (necessary for) maintaining the tranquillity of the coxxntry, and 
who, in time of need, are prepared to reudxir service, and to devote their lives on 
important occasions of the British Government, and for the payment of certain other 
items specified in the Treaty of 1853 ; axxd whatever the actual expenses for the 
administration and benefit of the districts in question may amount to, my Government 
will accept and raise no objections in future, as will be apparent from the expla- 
nation given above, and therefore there will be no cause for any loss being incxxrred 
by the Britisli Government. 

With refenmee to the jxroposal made in the 10th paragraph of the despatch 
from the Supreme Government, to place the administration of the Assigned Districts 
under the Commissioner of Nagpore, as the Resident at Hyderabad is the medium 
of carrying on tlio transactions between the two States, ray Government desired 
that the whole administration of the districts that shall remain in trust with the 
British Government should be vested in that officer. It is provided by the VI. 
Article of the Treaty of 1853 that the districts shall be placed under “ the exclusive 
juauagement of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, and to such 
other officers acting under his orders as may from time to time be appointed by the 
Government of India to the charge of those districts and this provision was 
made at the request of my Government, in consequence of the reports then prevalent 
that the districts would be incorporated iix other zillas of the British Government, 
and this was done only with this object, that by the administration of the districts 
remaining in the hands of the Resident delegated to this Court by the British 
Government the districts should be publicly recognized as belonging to this State, 
and that it should not be said that they or the revenue from them had been incor- 
])orated with British territory. 

In the 8tli paragraph of the letter from the Supreme Government reference is 
made to modifications of other parts of the arrangements to which 1 have already 
assented ; in the 11th paragraph four propositions are made ; and the 12th para- 
graph refers to my acceptance or rejection of the four proposals together as a whole. 
My Government accepts the whole of the propositions. 

The first is that the British Government should restore to me the Raicjiore 
Doab and the <listricts of Dharaseo. My Government will be happy to take back 
tliese districts. 

The second proposition is that the British Government should cancel the debt 
for 50 lakhs of rupees, and forego all further demand on account of interest. This 
is accepted by my Government. 

The third proposition is that I should dispense with the accoxxnts of the 
receipts and expenditui'e of the Assigned Districts for the past, present, and future. 
Although in your letter dated the 1st Mohurrum H. 1277 (21st July 1860), it was 
intimated that the accounts for the future only should bo dispensed with and which 
was accepted, yet agreeably to the wishes of tlie British Government the accounts 
for the past will not be called for. . 

The fourth proposition is that I should assign to the British Government in 
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trust all the Surf-x»Khas districts, included within tlie limits of East and West 
Berars, and so much additional territory adjoining thereto, and shall make up in all 
a present gross annual revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees. Tliis is also accepted by my 
Government. 

My Government has accepted all the propositions made by the Supreme 
Government, and two points only are submitted to His Lordship. One of these 
relates to the payment of the surplus revenues of the districts, which has no connec- 
tion with any demand for accounts or discussion of any kind, and the other relative 
to the administration of the Assigned Districts being placed under the Resident at 
my court. Under these circumstances there will he no necessity for any moditica- 
tion of the arrangements, nor is there anything left for me to reject. 

In the 14tli paragraph of the letter from the Supremo Government it is inti- 
mated that the Shorapoi'e territory should be made over to me without delay, and 
that my Government should be reipiested to deliver over the districts ou the lelt 
hank of the Godavery to the officer who may bo sent l»y the Commissioner of Nag- 
pore to take charge of them. Altliongh this subject was not a separate one from 
the restoration of a portion of the Assigned Districts to my (lovenmiont, and the 
propositions relating to all these matters wei’e received together by my (govern- 
ment on behalf of the Supreme Government, in your letter of the 1st Mohurrum, 
H. 1277 (21st July 1860), still, however, as I am always anxious to satisfy the 
Governor-General in Council, and keeping in view the unity of the two States, I 
have given orders to Mooklitar-ool-Moolk Salar Jung Bahadoor tliat the districts 
on tlie left bank of the Godavery, valued at about 2(),0()0 rupees a year, should be 
made over to the officer of the British Government ; and, agreeably to tluvintima- 
tion of the Supreme Government, the navigation of the Godavery and its tribu- 
taries, so far as they form the boundary of the two States, sliall be made free, and 
the levy ot any customs or other duties on goods passing up and down the river 
shall be prohibited. 

M.y Government takes tiiis opportunity to submit for the consideration ol the 
British Government that from the beginning it has always b(,‘cn cusloniary witli it 
to keep the British Government pleased and sntislied, and with this view ray 
Governraeiit has not had an eye to its own advantage, as may be instanced in the 
matter of the large amount of arrears of tJie Secnnderaliad and Jaidnah Abkanies ; 
in the deficiency of the number of troops in the Subsiiliary Force as compared witJi 
the strength of that force stipulated li)r by tlie Treaty of 1800 ; and in the remission 
ot duties iu the Assigned Districts ; of all which tlic Sujirome Gevernment is 
thoroughly .aware ; and that likewise tlie advantage of the services of the Contingent 
troops, both at present and in future, is available to tlu? British Government, and 
the Supreme Government is well aware of tlie services they rendered, and the 
devotion they exhibited, during the rebellion in India. 

In consideration of the unity and frieudslup which lias existed between the t wo 
States, and Avhich, by the grace of God, is daily increasing, you will lie pleased to 
submit to His Excelleucy the Governor-Gcucral the above-mentioned two subjects, 
by which it is deemed no loss can accrue to tlie British Government, in such a 
maimer as may dispose His Lordship to accept and sanction them, wliich will be a 
source of gratification. 

Translation furnished by Minister, and transmitted at his request. 

(Signed) Cuthbert Davidson, Resident. 


Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident of 25tli Rubboe-ool-Awul, 
1277 H. (12th October 1860), No. 1816. 

Your note of the 24th September (Till Rubbeo-ool-Awu!, No. 142T), with i<s 
enclosure, to the address ol His Higlmes.'< the Nizam, lias been received, and duly 
presented to His Highness at an auspicious inommit, wlien I also took the op])orlu- 
nity of intimating to Ills Highness your sentiments on the subject. 1 now beg to 
enclose His Higliness’s reply to your letter, in which every particular is fully stated. 
I am confident that you will explain the purport thereof to His Fixcellency the 
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Viceroy and Governor-General, and that His Excellency, viewing the existing 
friendship between the two Governments, will accept His Highness’s reply favour- 
ably, which is His Highness’s desire. 

Agreeably to His Highness’s orders, two ahkams** to the address of Lushkur 
Jung Bahadoor and Mirza Goolam Hussun Beg Talookdars, with 
two proclamations for making over the talooksf on the left bank 
of the Godavery (agreeably to your note of the 15th Mohurrum, 
No. 1174) to any officer deputed to receive charge thereof on the 
part of the Britisli Government, together with two proclama- 
tions on the subject of goods passing up and down the Godavery, 
&c., are herewith sent. 


•Forwarded *0 Com- 
cnisBioner, Nagpore* 
t Buddrachellum. 
Kakapiily. 

Cherla. 

Aibaka. 

Xoogoor. 

SironcUa. 


(No. 5576.) 

From A. S. Young ^ Esq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, dated P’ort William, 19th November 1860. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter (No. 91) of the 12th ultimo, on the subject of the present 
negotiations witli the Nizam’s Government, and in reply to state that His Excel- 
lency in Council, in consideration of the advantages to be derived from this re-transfer 
of the (listi ngs of Dharaseo and Raichore to the Nizam, and from the discontinu- 
ance of accounts between the two Governments, is willing to forego the further 
objects, namely, exemption from the obligation of paying to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment any .«urj)lus revenue that may hereafter accrue from the two Berars, and the 
administration of those districts, through the agency of the Nagpore establishments, 
which, though deemed of importance by the Government, are found to be distaste- 
ful to the Nizam. 

2. You will accordingly address to the Minister a letter, ol which the draft is 
enclosed, and take such further steps as may be necessary to bring the arrange- 
ment to a conclusion. 

3. It will be necessary to make tw’o alterations in the draft of Supplemental 

Treaty, which was sent to you with my letter (No. 3889) dated the 5th September 
last. To Article 4 the following words mu.st be added : “ But the British Govern- 

jnent will pay to His Highness any .sur})lus which may hereafter accrue, after 
defraying all the charges under Article (5, and all future expenses of administration, 
the amount of such expenses being entirely at the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment.” Article 8 will be omitted, and the number of articles contained in the 
Treaty will be ten. 

4. AVith reference to the observations contained in paras. 9 and 10 of your 
letter, I .am desired to state that the Governor-General in Council declines to enter 
upon a discussion of subjects that must be held to have been disposed of by the 
Treaty of 1853, or to admit that the Nizam has any claim in consequence of the 
abolition of the transit duties. Those; dutie.s were abolished by the Government, 
in the exercise of the powens conferred on it by Treaty ; and tlie moasTire was one 
obviously c.alculated to promote the jnosperity and incre.ase the resources of the 
Assigned Districts, and to be equally l>eneficiai to both States. It would be most 
unfair that the Nizam should be allowed to claim for duties remitted, and that the 
British Government should receive no credit for the improved revenues from other 
sources — an improvement which may be attributed in a groat measure to the 
abolition of the transit duties. 

5. You say that you have had to contend against the desire on the part of 
ihe Nizam and his Durbar to make it appear that you were forcing them into an 
acccpt.ance of arrangements that tliey did not desire, and that they were again, in 
spite ot the Queen’s Proclamation, to suffer from a system of coercion which had 
fin* many years caused them great pecuniciry embarrassments. You add that 
your instructions did not at all warrant your accepting such a position, and that 
you therefore refused to acknowledge any such intention on the part of the 
Government, and pointed out that the offers contained in the Government letters 
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were opeu and plain, and that the terms tendered must be considered most 
advantageous to the Hyderabad State. In so doing I am to observe you acted 
rightly. The general tenor of your instructions, as well as the specific terras 
offered in them, gave you the means of conclusively disproving the assumption 
of the Durbar by a frank and conciliatory exposition of tlie spirit in which the 
Government was acting. 

6. Further on you remark that, owing to the character of the policy pur- 
sued by the late Ea.st India Company towards the Nizam since 1817, expressions 
such as “ His Highness can of course reject the pr(raosals” (which expression is 
used in the letter addressed to you on the 5th September) render successful 
negotiation almost an impossibility ; and you say that you were ordered to commu- 
nicate the letter containing this expression to the Nizam. Upon this I am to 
observe, in the first place, that you arc in error as to the fact : you liad no such 
orders. The only opinion conveyed to you on this point is contained in a demi- 
official letter of the 10th September, in which you were told that the official letter 
of the oth September (in which the above-cited, expression occurs) is “ one which, 
so far as relates to this part of the subject” (namely, the arguments used to 
induce the Nizam to agree to the two points of foregoing the surplus revenue 
and of administering the Berar districts from Nagpore), “ can be shown entire to 
His Highness; and it may appear to you advisable to let him re.ad verbatim the 
arguments used by the Government in support of its views.” No order was given 
to you to communicate any part of the letter to the Nizam, least of all any part of 
it which might appear to you to render negotiation ho|)eless. One part was indi- 
cated as a part which might be communicated to His Highness il you thought this 
advisable, whilst as regards the rest of the letter not even a permission to cominii- 
nicate it \vas given. 

7. Secondly, I am to observe tliat the Governor-General in Council sees no 
reason to accept your opinion that this expression to which you have referred was 
one w'hich should impede the success of the negotiation even if orders to communi- 
cate it had been given to you. It was an impression tlioroughly sincere on the part 
of the Government of India, and if placed before the Durbar by the representalivt* 
of Government in the spirit in which it w'as used, and in that spirit towards the 
Nizam which has pervaded every line of the Instructions addressed to you, the elVecI 
of it should have been exactly the reverse of that which you attribute to it. 

8. The Governor-General in (Jouncil does not a[)prove of the pro)) 0 sal made 
in para. 14 of your letter. His Excellency in Council is not <lisposed to accept 
territory yielding 85 lakhs a year, when the Nizam has aln'ady been told that we 
rerpiire only so much as will yield 82 lakhs ; ami as the Nizam agrees to (hunand 
no accounts, and to make the judgment of our officers the measure of what may be 
spent on the administration of the disi riels Itefonj Itegiiming to count surplus, addi- 
tional territory is not required to secure Government from eventual loss, tliougli in 
the first years tliere may be some rleficiency. 

9. With reference to para. 15 of ycur letter, 1 am desired to observe that, 

although the coiulitiou of the people of tlie Assigtied Districts about to ho restored 
to the Nizam had received the full eonsideration of the GovermruMit, you 
mistook your duty in abstaining from ineutioiiing anything relating to it whieh 

appeared to you to be deserving of mention. It is not necessary lor an 

officer in yotir position to consider wliether any information or opinions wliieh 
he may think deserving of being known to the Government are likely to be em- 
barrassing to it or not. If the information be accurate, and the opinions Vie well- 

considered and sound, the coniirmuication ol' them cannot be an embarrassinent. 


Draft of Letter from the Resident to the Minister. 

I am instructed by the Governor-Geueral in Council to request that you w-ill 
inform His Highness the Nizam, with reference to His Highness’s note of the lihb 
October, that His Excellency in Council has received with satisfaction the signili- 
cation of the acceptance by His Highness of the main points of the arrangement 
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proposed to him ; that in regard to that part of it to which His Highness objects 
the Governor-General in Council will not for a moment press it against the 
wish, now personally expressed, of the Nizam himself ; and that His Excellency in 
Council is the less disposed to do this as the ground of His Highness’s objection 
seems to be an apprehension that the true and complete reservation of His High- 
ness’s sovereignty over the retained districts might by his acceptance of that 
part of the proposal become questionable. 

The Governor- General in Council has already shown his desire carefully to 
guard the integrity of His Highness’s sovereignty against all manner of doubt ; 
and, therefore, although by foregoing the service of the civil establishments of 
Nagpore as the means of administering the two Berars, and by retaining the 
udministration of these districts under the authority of the Resident, it is certain 
that a less satisfactory, convenient, and economical mode of administering them 
will be pursued. His Excellency in Council will not urge the proposed change 
further. 

To the payment to the Nizam of any surplus revenue which may accrue from 
the districts to be retained, when the charges upon them and the expense of 
administration shall have been met, the Governor-General in Council will agree, 
but it must be on the understanding that the widest latitude is allowed to the 
British Government on this head, and that all charges which its officers consider 
proper and necessary for the administration of the.se districts will be defra3'ed from 
the revenues, without question, before any surplus can be made over to the Nizam ; 
and that any deficiency arising from exce.ss of expenditure over income in one 
year will be made good by the surplus in another. His Excellenc}' in Council 
also understands that no accounts are to be rendered to the Nizam’s Government, 
but that when a surplus accrues it is to be made over. The British Government 
having taken upon itself the administration of these districts, the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council entertains the strongest objection to hold them on any terms which 
w'ould hinder the Government from establishing a sound and efiicient administra- 
tion, or from promoting general advancement ; while to revert to a system ot 
annual accounts would be to revive a source of unpleasant discussion and possible 
misunderstanding. 

The Govei’nor-General in Council desires me to conclude by expressing his 
sincere conviction that tlie pi'esent arrangement will tend to promote a good 
understanding between the two States, and to strengthen the friendship which has 
.so long and uninterrupted!}' existed between them, 

(Signed) C. Davidson, 

Resident, Hyderabad. 


(Political Department — No.108 of 1860.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel C. Davidson, o.h., Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor- 
General, Camp ; dated Hj'derabad Residency, 2l8t November 1860. 

Sir, — Adverting to my letter of the J5th instant (No. JOl), I beg to for- 
ward, for submission to His Excellency the Vicero}'^ and Governor-General, the 
1 To urinistcr, No. 1706, dated accompanying copies and translations of notes which 
i>. Fwm have passed between my.self and the Minister ; by the 

19th instant 18 ^). two latter of wliich it will bc observcd that Lieutenant 

.i. Irom Minister, No. 2092, dated .-i, e , i , i /. i t • i , r 

20th instant I Koo. ulaslord has taken charge oi the districts on the leit 

bank of the Godavery ceded by the Nizam to the British Government. 


(No. 1706.) 

Tuaxslation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister dated 15th 
November 1860 (1st Jumadee-ool-Awul 1277). 

With reference to the 2nd paragraph of your note of the 12th October, I beg 
to state that Lieutenant Glasford has been appointed by the Right Honourable 
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the Governor- General to the charge of the districts on the left bank of tlie Goda- 
very recently ceded by the Xizam, and that the British Government is ready to 
take possession of the same. 


(No. 2086.) 

Tiianslation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident dated 19th November 

1860 (5th Jumadee-ool-Awul 1277). 

I beg to acknowledge the I’eceipt of your note of the 15th instant (recapi- 
tulates the contents of the Resident’s note). Ahkams were forwarded to you 
in my note of the 12th October (No. 1846), agreeably to which the talooks of 
Cherla, Albaka, Noogoor, and Sironcha, belonging to the Illaka of Chinnoor, have 
been made over by the talookdar of this Oircar to Lieutenant Glasford, whose 
receipt is enclosed. In the same manner the talooks of Buddrachellum and 
Rakapilly have no doubt been made over to Lieutenant Glasford, and that oflicer’s 
receipt for these talooks w'ill be sent when received. I beg that the receipt now 
forwarded may be returned for record in my office. 

TBANSIiATION of RECEIPT. 

Before Lieutenant Glasford, Assistant Agent, Governor-General, Zillnh Godavei’v. 
Seal of the Kutcherry of Zillah Chandah. To Bindiah Pundit Snr Dufter Illaka 
Mirza Goolam Hoossaiii Beg, Talookdar, Circar Aramghar. 

T have this day delivered to you ahkams and proclamations from Kawab 
Mookhtar-ool-Moolk Bahadoor to the address of the above-mentioned talookdar, to 
make over the talooks of Cherla, Albaka, Noogoor, and JSironcha in perpetuity 
to the British Government. I acknowledge that, agreeably to these instructions, 
you have made over to me four takeeds in the Illakadars of the above-named 
talooks, to take charge of the talooks in question, and that I have accordingly received 
|)Ossession of the villages on the left bank of the Godavery on behalf of the British 
Government. 

Dated 6th November 1860. (20th Rubbee-oos-Sannee 1277.) 

(Signed) C. Glasford,, 

Assistant Agent Governor-General. 


(No. 2092.) 

TE.\Nsr.ATiON of a Note from the IMinister to the Resident dated 20th November 

1860 (6th Junnadee-oos-Sannee 1277). 

Referring to my note of yesterday’s date (2086), I beg to enclose Identenant 
Glasford’s receipt of having been furnished with authority from 8yud Ni/.am-ood- 
deeii to the address of the Naib and Zumeendarnec of the Polonclia, &c., taluok, 
to give over charge of the talooks of Buddrachellum and Rakapilly to him 
I Lieutenant Glasford). I request that the receipt may be returned. 

Tkanslation of Receipt. 

Given by Lieutenant Glasford, A.s.sistant Agent Governor-General, Zillaii 
Godavery, to Syud Nizam-ood-deen, Ally 8ahib Munsubdar. 

After compliments. 

Your note with two letters to tlu; address of Dliamur Lutchmee Xursunammah 
Zumeendarnee (the mother of Scetaram Chundur Savai Ashwaun Bahadur), and Syud 
Ourreem-ood-deen, Sahib Naib of Polonclia, and regarding making over to me, on 
behalf of the Briti-sh Government, the talooks of Buddrachellum and Rakapilly, 
has been received and understood. The letters in question have been despatched 
to the Zumeendarnee and Naib. 

Dated 7th November 1860. (21 Rubbee-oos-Sannee 1277.) 

(Signed) C. Glasford, 

Assistant Agent Governor-General. 
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(No. IIG of 1860.) 

(By Expx’ess.) 

from Lieutenant-Colonel C. Dmndson, Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secretary 

to Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General, 

dated Hyderabad Residency, 7th December 1860. 

Sir, — I have the honour herewith, in accordance with the instructions conveyed 
in your despatch (No. 5.576), dated the 19th ultimo, to ti'ansmit a Supplemental 
Treaty, duly signed and .sealed, entered into this day with His Highness the Nizam. 

2. Nothing particular occurred at the durbar, and it has so frequently been 
described that it appears needless licre to add to previous descriptions. His 
Highne.ss the Nizam, as I was taking my leave, begged I would express to His 
I'ixcellency the Governor-General the high sense of obligation and gi’atification 
he felt that his wishes on the two points previously discussed had been conceded 
1)}' His Lordship. 

‘1. The only differences between the present tninscript of the Supplemental 
Treaty .and the Draft transfnitted from your office in letter (No. 3889 > dated tlie 
.')th September last are as follow.s : — 

1st. The designation of the Nizam and his titles in the preamble of the 
Treaty, and in Article X., are corrected according to the custom at Hyderabad. 

2nd. Article IV. The addition ordered in p:xra. 3 of the despatch dated 
.5th September 1860 (No. 3889) h.as been introduced at the end of this article, 
as directed. 

3rd. Article VI. The words “ currency of the British Government” h.ave 
been added, to prevent any mistake about the Hyderabad or Company’s rupees, 
as in the Surf-i-Kh.as e.states the revenue has hitherto been collected in the 
Hyderabad currency, wlnu’eas in the assigned territory it has been collected in 
Comjmny’s rupees. 

4th, Article VITI. The talooks ceded on the left bank of the river Goda- 
very, &c., have been specified, at the request of the Hyderabad Government. 

.5tli. 'riic Nizam requested that the words “ when this copy herewith, signed 
jind .se.'ded by the British Kesidetit, will be returned” might be added ; they wdll 
of course be omitted in the ratified Treaty. 

6tl). Article \'HI. of the Draft Treaty has, agreeably to instructions, been 
struck out, and the present Treaty con.si.sts of 10 Articles. 

(No. 231.5.) 

TiiAXsr.ATioN of a Notk from the Minister to the Resident dated 22nd 
December 1860 (8th Junnnadee-oos-Sanee 1277 H.). 

T^our letter of to-day’s d:ite (No. 1912), stating that yon under.stand, from 
tlio records of your office, that on a i»rcvious occasion the seal of the late Nizam 
wais att.ached at tlie top of the Draft Treaty of 18.5.3, in the same way ,as the seal of 
the present Nizam w'a.s fi.xed at the top of the present Treaty, and that 1 should 
ascertain from the records of this Government atid lot you know whether this w'as 
t he case or not, has been received. My friend, it is true the seal of the late Nizam 
AV'as fixed at the top of the Draft Treaty of 1853, .and w’hen the Treaty was re- 
turned duly ratified by His Excellency the Governor-General there was no space 
left for a seal at the top, but there w'as at the bottom. For this rea.son the late 
Nizam raised some objections, and mentioned the circumstance to General Low. 
The said gentleman remarked that the Treaty had beet) received by him as sub- 
mitted to His Highness, and that it would not be advisable to return it to the 
Government merely because the seal was fixed at the end of the Treaty. Under 
these circumstances his late Highne.ss then also attached his .seal at the end of 
the Treaty, and of all these circumstances you yourself are cognizant. 
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(No. 119 of 18G0.) 


From^ Lientenant-Colonel C. Davidson, c.b., Residetit at Hyderabad, to the 
Seci'etary to the Governinciit of India, Foreign Department, witli the Governor 
General, Camp, Benares, dated Hyderabad Residency, 7th llecemher 1860. 


^h’, — T have the honour, with reference to ray despatch of this date (Xo. 116), 

Forwavdinf! SupplemenUt Treaty and the draft of a note wliicll I was dilH'Ctcd to com- 
conoluiled this Uttv wilh II. 11. the • x ti i u i ^ i 

Nizam. iiiuiucate to the llyacrabiul (loverunient, to enclose the 


I’epiy dictated under His Highness the Nizatu’s orders. 

>vitb Kn^li^h translation. 


.luinmadco-oos-SaniK^Q 1;>77 H.), 

2. .1 also beg to transmit copy of a note, and of my reply, rogiirding im 

No. 22 if;, dnted 7 DoccmhPf isGo application from Ilis Highness to be Inrnished with 
hig’ish trsnsiario'. schedulos sliowiiig the amoiiut of revenue of the difTcr- 

NTo. i8.>4, datfii 7 Decernhor i«6o talooks assi^uod to the British Goveriuneut agrceablv 


(23 Jumnindce oos-SHtinee 1277 H,), 
wifh Kng’ish trsiKnlario''. 

To. IS.'M, datnl 7 Decernhor 1S60 
(23 Juaimadee-<o« Stunee 127711.), i-i lA) Lite iJl lUSll Viru 

wiib kiikUsu tnitisiation. ’ to the pi’csent Sup}>leniental Treaty, 


raANSLATioN of a liETTEU from Mookhtar-ool-Moolk Baluidooi', Minister to his 
Highness the Nizam, to the address of Colonel C. Davtihon, c.ii., RrltLsh 
Re.sident at Ilyderab.-id, dated 7th December 1860 (No, 2215) ( 22 . 1 x 1 
Juinmadee-ool-Awnl H, 1277). 

I have been favoured with your letter of the 29th November ISGOflhth 
Jummadee-ool-Awul, 1277), (No. 1769), the pur[)ort of which is here rocapitidated. 
In accordance with your suggestion, 1 have duly submitted to His Highness the 
Nizam the several subjects of the coinmunicatiou from His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council, as contained in your letter, 't'he 
line of justice, and apf)reciation of rights, shown by His Lordship, in accepting the 
ju’opositions ol this Government, have been highly gratifying to His Higbno.ss tlie 
Nizam ; and I also feel V(;ry thankful and under great obligations to His Lordsbi|> 
in GouncU for this mark of his kindness and favour. And with reference to fidl 
power being allowed to the British Government regarding the e.xpenditure of the 
assigned districts, it is stated in your letter that all charges which its oflicer.s 
consider proper (or the administration of these districts shall bo defrayed witliout 
(jucstion ; thisj.oint has been j.reviously e.xplained distinctly in His Highness’s 
letter to your address ; and this Government is fully satisfied that, by the kind- 
ne.ss of His Excellency the Governor-General, in.structious will be issued to the 
British Residents (at this Court) to see that the cliarges which may ai.pcar pi’oper 
and ueces.sary for the administration and improvement of the districts shall be 
defrayed. 

2. 1 have represented to His Highness the Nizam that llis Excellency the 

Governor-General in ('ouncil has expressed his sincere conviction that tlie j.resent 
ari’angenient will tend to pnjinote and strengthen the union and friendslup between 
the two States, which has so long and uninterruptedly e.xisted between tliem ; and llis 
Highness has been pleased to say that the union and friendship of tlu? two Gnv((rn- 
nients has been continually on. tlie increase from tlie commencement, and it i.-i C('r- 
Tain that, under the [iresent arrangements, the foundations of the ancient fi iend- 
ship, and the firm fidelity niutnally existing' between the two Governments, has 
acquired more than former strength, and which, by God’s grace, will be tinly 
promoted and increased. 


(No. 2216.) 


Tkanseation of a Letter from Mookhtar-ool-JiLxjIk Sakir Jtini/ Bahadoor, Mini.stcr 
to His Highness the Nizam, to Colonel C. DaV'dson, o.B., Britisli Resident :it 
Hyderabad, dated 7th December 1860 (23rd Jummadee-ool-Awul 1277 IL). 


I have been favoured with your letter of the 1st December 1860 (17 Junuria- 
dee-ool-Anml IL 1277) (No. 1786), with copy of a Treaty received from the 
Supreme Goi'ermnent for submission to His Highness the Nizam in due form. 
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The Treaty, signed and sealed by His Highness, has been delivered by him to 
3 ’ou this day ; His Highness has intimated his commands to me that it is neces- 
sary for this Governra(>nt to have a schedule of the districts to be exchanged for 
the Surf-i-khas and other talooks of the surplus districts to be re-transferred ; 
and of the districts, yielding a gross annual revenue of .^2 lacs of rupees, to be 
I'ctained by the British Government in trust for the payment of the Contingent 
troops, &c. ; detailing the amount of the revenue of each of the respective districts. 
J have the honour, accordingly, to request you will be pleased to furnish me with 
the schedule in question, sigtied and sealed by you, for submission to His High- 
ness tlie Kizum. 


(No. 1934.) 

1 i{ANSi,,\TroN of a Note from the Resident to the Alinister dated 7th December 
I860 (2.3rd Jummadee-ool-AwuI 1277 H.) 

I beg to state, in reply to your note of this date ( No. 2216), that after the 
ratified J reaty arrives, and after the amount of the revenue of the Surf-i-khas 
and other talooks is ascertained by an officer on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, and one on that of the Nizum, the required schedules will be transmitted to 
His Highness under my seal and signature. 


(No. 137.) 

kroin yl. li. yimnj], Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Avith the 
Governor General, to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated Camp, Mirzapore, 
I7th December 1860. 


Sir, I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 116, of the 
7th instant, transmitting for ratification a Supplemental Treaty entered into by 
you, on behall of the Viceroy and Governor-General, with His Highness the Nizam 
of llyder.abad. 

2. Hi.s l‘-xcellcncy the Governor-Gcner.al observes in this document an infor- 
mality which must be corrected before the Treaty can be ratified. The seal of 
His Highness has been affixed .at the top inste.ad of at the bottom of the document, 
Avhich i.s not only unusual in papers of the kind generally, but is a deviation from 
the practice which, in reference to previous Treaties, appears to have been invari- 
ably lolloAvcfl in engagements entered into between the British Government and 
the [iresent and former Nizams of Hyderabad. 

3. '1 ho delay which the rectiticatiou of this mistake will occasion is to he 
regretted ; and 11 is bi.xcellency cannot but express surprise that you should h.avc 
jicnnitted a deviation from former practice in a transaction of so formal a 
character. 


yunr note to have been aware that in 
18.).) tliis deviation was not allowed, and as you have assigned no reason for 
now allowing it. 

I. io jirevent further delay two copies of the Treaty are herewith forwarded, 
on whicit are niariced in pencil the j)roper pLaces for your seal and signature, 
arid for those of Hi.s Highness the Nizam. You Avill be so good as to return both 
of these (locumeufs duly executed, by express, when tliey wall be ratified by 
til! Govoriior-Gener.al. One of the ratified copies will be sent to you to be 
delivered to His Highness the Nizam, and one will be retained in this office. 
An attested co|)y will hereafter be furnished for record in the Besidency Office. 

.5. The copy of the Treaty submitted by you is herewith returned, andl am 
to suggest that it and the copy now in the possession of His Highness should 
be di stro 3 'ed when the copies now transmitted have been signed and sealed as 
directed. ” 


6. \ on Avill, if yaiu should see I’eason to do so, explain to the Nizam that 

nothuig i.s further from the Governor-General’s intention than to show any dis- 
courtesA^ to His Highne.ss in withholding his signature from the instrument 
Avhicli His Highness h.as already signed. 
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7. But, having regard to the well -understood meaning which attaches to 
documents which the head of any State in India transmits to their destination, 
signed or sealed at the top, and having regard, too, to the fact that all Treaties 
between the British Government and Native States have been signed at the foot, 
it is not possible for the Governor-General to accept the document which you 
have transmitted to His Excellency. 

8. In the absence of explanation of the reason which has induced you to 
depart from an invariable custom, the Governor-General does not consider it 
necessary to say more on this subject. 

(No. 125 of 1860.) 

From Idcutenant-Colonel C. Davidson, c.B., Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor- 
General ; Hyderabad Residency, 22nd December 1800. 

Sir, — I have the honour to annex a copy of a telegram which has been des- 
patched to 3 'ou this day. 

“Express of 17th received at 2 p. m. of '22nd. All documents in my office 
.show that the Draft Treat}' of 1853 was sealed by the Nizam at the to|>. J have 
written for information to the Alinistcr. The returned ratified Treaty had the 
late Nizam’s seal placed at the bottom, as no room was left at the top for the 
seal, he objecting, but remarking be wonld seal anywhere, as he did not wish 
to give the Governor-General any further trouble.” 

(No. 127 of 1860.) 

Fi'om Ideutenant-Colonel C. Davidson, c.u., Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the 
Governor- General, Camp, Benares, dated Hyderabad Residency, 24th 
December 1860. 

Sir, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
23rd instant, to the following effect : — 

“ ^ onr message of 22nd received. The records in Calcutta have been 
examined, and show that the Nizam’s seal and signature are invariably at the 
bottom of the Treaties. All Treaties whatever to which Governors-General h.ave 
put their signatures have been signed lK)th by the Governor-General and by the 
ruler of the State at the bottom. The Governor-General desires that this [iractice 
be adhered to in the present instance. His E.vcellency cannot accept a document 
signe<l or .sealed at the top.” 

2. I beg to add that the Nizam, ou receiving my communication on the above 
suldect, said to the Minister he wonld receive me in three or four days, that is, 
alter Christinas, and sign and seal the Treaty at the bottom, as I’erpiired by His 
Excellency the Governor General, when 1 shall do myself the honour to submit 
the explanation called fur in your despatch, No. 137, of the 17tli instant. 

(By Express.) 

(No. 128 of 1860.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cnthhert Davidson,, c.n., Resident at Hyderabad, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the 
Governor-General, Benares ) Hyderabad Residency, 26th December 1860, 

(Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr, Officiating Secretary 
Young’s letter (No. 137) of the .I7th in.stant, and in rejdy beg to state inexpkaa- 
tion that no Treaty or engagement was previously made with the present Nizarn, 
and that in the prejiaration and submission of the draft Supplemental Treaty to 
His Highness I have followed exactly the precedent and mode of procedure 
adopted by General Low in 1853. 
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KncloRure N«>. 9. 

MiniMter'a notr, drtt.fd 
22rui December 18G0 
(8 Jumnmdee-oos-SnTi- 
nee 1277 U.), No. 2:n5 
^ith Kugliflh trannla- 
tion. 


2. You will find from the accompanying attested copy* of the draft Treaty 
of 1853, signed by General Low, c.B., which 1 beg may be returned to my office, 
that the Nizam’s seal was placed at the top of that document, and that no objection, 
was made on the part of General Low, nor by the Government of India, when it 
was submitted to that authority. 

3. On the ratified Treaty of 1853 being returned, noplace wa3 left at the to|^) 
for the Nizam’s seal, and His Highness objected that he was required to seal in a dit- 
ferent place in the ratified from what he had done in the draft Treaty, and that it 
was unusual fur him, in a State paper of consequence, to put his seal at the bottom 

of the pajier. General IjOW, it will be seen from the enclosure 
as per margin, did not refer the matter to Government, but evaded 
the question raised, and, as far as rny recollection serves me, after 
a lapse of seven years and a half, said if the Nizam would not 
seal in the place marked out bj^ the Governor- General he could 
not receive the ratified Treaty within the 30 days promised, on which His High- 
nes.s assented, saying he did not desire to give His Lordship any further trouble 
on the subject. 

4. When the present Treatj'' was being negotiated, the Minister begged that 
in the returned ratified Treaty space might be left for the Nizam’s seal at the 
top of the document, remarking that it was not unlikely the present Nizam 
would object to seal anj'^where but in the place he had done in the draft Treaty. 

5. 1 inquired if by sealing at the top the Nizam w'ished to assume any 
superior position over those who would place their seals at the bottom of the 
document. Salar Jung assured me this was not the case ; that in their (the 
natives’) eyes it would give more validity and importance to such a State jiaper 
if it were sealed by the Nizam at the top, with his sign manual, or “ Allurq,” at 
the bottom, and that His Highness only signed and sealed the I’ersian part of the 
document. 1 offered to refer the question officially to ray Government, but he 
begged I would not do so, but address the Secretary privately, as the Nizam 
had not as yet objected to seal .anywhere. This occasioned my official memo- 
randum to you of the 7th instant, as 1 knew that if there was anything informal 
and incorrect in the Minister’s request you would inform me, giving me the 
necessary instructions, and 1 was most unwilling that any proceeding of mine 
should prove distasteful to His Highness, or have the slightest appearance of 
detracting in the least degree from the act of grace conferred on Ilis Highness 
the Nizam by His E.xcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

G. I attended durbar this day, and had the draft Treaty in the Nizam’s 
possession returned, and one of those received with your desjiatch under acknowledg- 
ment substituted, and the two copies prepared in my office destroyed as directed ; 
and I now beg herewith to enclose the Supplemental Treaty for ratification, signed 
and sealed in the manner ordered by His Excellenc}'^ the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. 


7. The question of where the Nizam’s seal is to be aflixed, whether in 
preliminary draft Treaties or those ratified by the head of the Government, is, by 
the present proceedings, now definitively settled at this Court. I could not, in 
the face of the wording of the 10th Article of the Treaty, ask the Nizam to 
return both copies of the document, as instructed in the 4th paragraph of your 
letter, as that Article provides that one of the copies shall remain with the Nizam 
till the ratified Treaty is returned ; and to exchange the documents when this is 
done has been, I am informed, the invariable usage hitherto. 

8. Nothing of consequence occurred at the durbar ; the only question put 
by the Nizam was in regard to the Governor-General’s health, and where His 
Excellency now is. 


• A copy of wliicli was forwarded to the Foreign Secretary in Calcutta — despatch, No. 83, 
dated 2l8t May 1853. The draft Supplemental Treaty previously submitted is a counterpart of the 
aliove. 
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9. When the document was being sealed, Iktidhar-ooI-Moolk (Shums-ool- 
Oornrah’s youngest son), who is the keeper of the Nizam’s great seal, rather 
significantly asked the Minister if it was to be affixed at the bottom, to which 
question Salar Jung replied, “ Yes,” and the Nizam nodded assent. 

P. S . — -The [tarchment arrived wet and damp, and therefore the ink ran 
where the Resident’s seal and signature is placed on this copy. 

2nd. I would beg to call attention to the 5th paragraph of my letter (No. IK!), 
dated the 7th instant, and to request that should the suggestion therein con- 
tained, of omitting the words “ when this copy herewith signed and sealed by the 
Rritish Resident will be returned” be approved of, the words in question may be 
omitted in the ratified Treaty transmitted to me. 

(Foreign Department. — No. 14.) 

From A. B. Youngy Esq., Secretary to the Government ofindia, with the Governor- 

General, to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated Camp, Goonwarra, 2nd 

January 1861. 

Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (AV. 128), dated 
the 2Cth ultimo, submitting explanation connected with the signing of the Treaty 
by His Highness the Nizam, and in reply to inform you that the Governor 
General does not consider it necessary to I'Cinark further on that ]>oint. 

2. The Supplemental Treaty’’, as ratified by the Govei’iior-Gcneral, is here- 
with forwarded, and I am to request that you will deliver it to the Nizam, and 
return the copy now in his possession, duh’^ executed. That copy'^ will remain in 
the Foreign Office, and an attested transcript of it will be forwarded to you for 
record in your office. No words can be omitted, as silggcsted in your postscript, 
as it is necessary that your copy should correspond precisely with the origitials. 

8. The copy of the Treaty of 1853 which accompanied your letter is here- 
with returned. 


(Political.-- No. 82.) 

Sir Charles Woodio the Governor- General of India in Council, dated 18th 

June 1861. 

1. I proceed to notice the very important subjects connected with Hyderabad 
affairs tre.ated of in the enclo.siires of y'our letters dated 8th September 1800 
(No. 117) and 5th January' 1861 (No. 4), andespecially those referred to in your 
letter to the Resident of the 7th July 1860 (No. 2518). These ])apers have been 
considered V)y me in Council with the attention which their importance demands. 

2. Y ou have explained that circumstanees, to which it is needles, s further to 
advert, prevented y'our making at an earlier period to His Highnc.ss tJic Nizam 
any suitable acknowledgment of the veiy valuable services rendered to Her 
Majesty’s Government by himself and his faithful Minister, Salar Jung, during 
the eventful period of the mutiny of the Bengal Army. 

3. It was not unknown to you that the transfer of the a.ssigned districts was 
not obtained from tlie Nizam without much unwillingnc.ss and oj>po.sitjon on his 
part, and that His Highness more earnestly desired a. restoration of that territory, 
partial or entire, than any other object which could he presented to him as worthy 
of acceptance in acknowledgment of these .services. It naturally, therefore, 
occurred to y'ou to endeavour to combine the gratification of tins with the 
accomplishment of other arrangements beneficial to both Governments. 

4. On reviewing the results of the past administration of the assigned districts 
by our officers, it appears that, although distinguished by a degree of regularity 
and freedom from oppression, fully appreciated by the ]>eople, the administration 
had not in a financial point of view been attended with the expected success. 
The papers submitted by Colonel Davidson show that a deficit of 9,31,613 rtjpees 
had accrued, during the period (five years) of British management. This deficit, 
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however, is caused by the payment, at the commencement of our administration, 

of the arrears of pay due to the Nizam’s Contingent, 

Leaving out of account the sum (13,76,653 rupees) 
thus expended, I find that the assigned territories 
have yielded during the five years from 1853-54 to 
1857-58, during which they had, at the date* of 
Colonel Davidson’s Report, been under our manage- 
ment, 2,03,45,427 rupees, while the charges, in- 
cluding those of administration, and the payment 
of expenses of the Contingent, 32 lacs yearly, 
have, during the same period, amounted in the aggregate to 1,99,90,385 rupees, 
showing a surplus of 4,45,041 rupees. 

5. The assigned districts were taken over to provide for annual charges on 
account of the Contingent, estimated roughly at 30,50,000 rupees. Their gross 
revenue is estimated at 45,00,000 rupees in Mr. Secretary Beadon’s letter dated 
7th July 1860, upon the authority of a memorandum furnished by the Kesident. 
But the same memorandum assumes the civil expenditure at 12| lacs of rupees, 
and a further charge of 4.^ for public works has hitherto been incurred. With 
the administration conducted on these ]>rinciples the expectation of a surplus 
accruing for the benefit of the Nizam was not likely to be realized, and the 
omission to render accounts to His Highness, so as to give him the opportunity of 
ui'ging objections to the heads of your expenditure, and to remissions of objectionable 
imposts, placed your Government in a position of embarrassment in its relations 
with the Nizam, the sources of which it was very desirable that you should seek to 
remove. The occasion, therefore, presented by His Highness’s claims on your 
liberality for essential services rendered during the rnutiny was judiciously used 
to bring all these troublesome points to a final and permanent settlement. 

6. Her Majesty’s Government entirely a|)provc the instructions addressed under 
your orders to the Resident at Hyderabad on the 7th July 1860, explaining the 
basis upon which he was to openmegotiations for effecting all these desirable objects. 

7. It was proposed by yoti to limit the extent of territory to be reserved as a 
provision for the cliargcs of the Contingent to the districts of East and West 
Berar, yielding, with the 8urf-i-lvhas or Ih’ivy Purse estates, 32.^ lacs, and 
restoring to His lIigllnes^s Dharasco and Raichore, besides making over to him in 
perpetuity the principality of Shorapore. 

8. You also directed the Resident to negotiate, in exchange for an equiva- 
lent, the cession of a strip of territory on the banks of the Godavery, which was 
desired in order to carry out your intention of rendering that river navigable. On 
condition also of His Highness relinquishing his right to call for armual accounts, 
you were prepared to cancel the debt of 50,00,000 rupees due from the Nizam to 
the British Government. 

9. The negotiation conducted by Colonel Davidson upon this basis resulted 
in the Treaty ratified by you on the 2nd January 1861 . I have laid this Treaty 
before the (^ueen, and I am commanded to signify Her Majesty’s approval of the 
arrangements which yon have brouglit to so satisfactory a conclusion. 

10. Although the territory that will remain to be admirnstered by British 
officers, in order to provide for the annual charges of tlie Contingent force to be 
maintained at Hyderabad, will be considerably reduced in extent and in amount of 
revenue by the arrangements made under the Treaty, the British Government will 
hold the districts retained on a footing of greater independence, and will be able 
conduct the administration with greater freedom and latitude of discretion. The 
acrpiisition of the Surf-i-Khas or Privy Purse lands, and the immunity from all 
•‘lecessity to render accounts and afford explanations to His Highness’s Government, 
are essential objects, while the claims of the Nizam for good service duinng a season 
of trouble could not have been satisfied without a sacrifice of revenue in some shape. 

11. Y our determination to add the forfeited territory of Shorapore, with 
which districts of the Nizam were much intermixed, and which heretofore was a 
dependency of His Highness’s Government, ’was a liberal and judicious means 

•j m 
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Rr. Rs. 

186;]-54 38,43,198 46,83,703 

18")! O/i 41,03,37ft U, 95,687 

40,15,113 40,03;33t) 

1856- 57 41,12,402 40.00,539 

1857- 58 42,71,338 43,93,779 
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of giving to the measure the display of grace and friendly acknowledgment of 
service that was desired. 

12. Undoubtedly there are objections, arising from the character of His High- 
ness’s administration, to replacing any population that has once enjoyed the blessing 
of a regular government by British officers under the loose system adopted by His 
Highness’s farmers and talookdars. A retransfer of territory to a native power is 
always a source of regret to Her Majesty’s Government, but the objection is out- 
weighed by the obligations under which we stood towards His Highness, and is 
lessened by the peculiarity of the tenure and conditions upon which the territory was 
held by our officers, which evidently was an arrangement that could not continue. 

13. I cannot but express regret th.at you were unable to obtain from His 
Highness the cession of the retained districts in full sovereignty, but I am not 
insensible to the weight of the considerations which induced His Highness to 
refuse wholly to relinquish any part of his paternal dominions. What occurs to 
me as most open to objection in the stipulations on this subject is the limit 
placed on the power of your Government to conduct the administration according 
to its own views, and to place the officers employed under such control as it may 
seem most expedient for the public service. 

14. 1 attach less importance to the claim reserved by His Highness to secure 
any surplus that may arise under our administration, because both the number 
and constitution of the Contingent on one baud, and the free disposal of the 
revenues on the other for purposes of local improvement, rest entirely in your 
discretion. It Avould, however, have been more reasonable, in the evept of 
increased revenue resulting either from improved management or from -the. 
returns of capital expended, that the surplus should have accrued to the Statc 
to whose improved administration alone its existence was due. 

15. Her Majesty’s Government approve the relinquishment to His Highness 
of the claim to 50 lacs of rupees, on account of past advances for the pay and charges 
of the Contingent force, as an important act of grace towards His Highness, while the 
final settlement of all past accounts, and freedom from any future embarrassing 
pecuniary relations of the same description, is not less a benefit to your Government. 

IG. Although, in more than one instance, Colonel Davidsoti allowed himself 
to deviate not oUly from the letter, but even from the spirit, of the instructions laid 
down for his guidance, and 1 cannot altogether approve of the tone of his corre- 
spondence witli the Nizam or with your Government, the negotiations appear to liave 
been on the whole conducted by him with ability and judgment, and in a manner to 
entitle him to the commendations which your Goveimment have bestowed upon him. 

17. In conclusion, I have only to observe that Her Majesty’s Government 
confidently hope that the results of the new Treaty will be advantageous to both 
States, and that they will tend to confirm the amicable relations which have so 
long existed between the two Governmeiits. 


(Foreign Department.) 

The Governor- General of India in Council to Sir Charles Wood, dated 

22nd June (No. 87) 18G1. 

We have the honour to transmit, for your information, copies of correspon- 
dence with the Resident at Hyderahad on the following subjects : — 

1. Disposal of the local funds of the Raichore Doab and Dliaraseo Dis- 
tricts on their transfer to the Nizam’s Government. 

2. Adjustment of territory under the new Treaty with His Highness 
the Nizam. 

3. Audit and adjustment of the accounts of the assigned territories and 
the Hyderabad Contingent. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed) Canning. 

H. B. E. Frere. 

R. Napier. 
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(Civil Department. — No. 11 of 1861.) 

From Lieut.-Colonel Cutiibert Davidson, c.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the 
Governor-General ; dated Hyderabad, 12th January 1861. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit, for the consideration of His Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General, a proposal from the Commissioner of the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts relative to the disposal of the balance of the local 
lund of the Raichore Doab on its transfer to the Ni^sam’s Government. 


2, The cash in hand on account of the local fund of the Raichore Rs. a. p. 

District is 61,1)13 1 2 

Expected collections in December 1860 and January 1861 18,000 0 0 

Making a Total of Rs. 79,913 1 2 


From this sum has been paid, or it is proposed to pay, certain sums, amount- 
ing to Rs. 25,553-3-10, and 34,000 rupees on account of expenditure on the 
Hyderabad and Sholapoor Road, leaving a balance of Rs. 20,359-13-4. 

3. The Commissioner recommends that the balance available, after meeting 
all existing charges, should be added to the available balance of the Dharaseo 
District, and rateably divided in compensation to otiicors and others wdiose pro- 
perty in both districts will by the ap|)roaching transfer be lost to them. 

4. '^riie available balance of local funds in the Dharaseo District up to the 
22nd Decenab^is Rs. 15,243-3-7. 

5. 1 wo^i beg, therefore, to support the Commissioner’s recommendation, 
this being a peculiar and special case, that after paying all existing chargc-s, and 
the 40,000 (not 34,000) nipoes on account of the Supplementary Estimate for the 
Hyderabad and Sholapoor Road, sanctioned by Government in the Public Works 
Department in letter, No. 144, dated the 22nd December I860, that the surplus 
balance of the two districts be added together and paid as compensation to officers 
and others who have built houses in those districts, and who will become losers 
by their transfer to the Nizam’s Government. 

6. To those who possess houses at *Lingsoogoor T would propose to pay 
one-third of the amount claimed as depreciation of their value, and allow them to 
retain their property, as they will probabl}', from the civil linos adjoining the mili- 
tary cantonment of Liiigsoog^)or being still occupied by a regiment of the Hydera- 
bad (Jontingent, be able to sell or rent their property. 

7. 1 beg herewith to enclose copy of a letter, dated 3rd January 1801, from 

„ , , the Commissioner on the subiect of comT)ensation to officers and 

others in the Dharaseo District, to whom 1 would propose to pay 
the value of their houses in full, deducting only a rateable [icrcentage on the 
hmuif de price, say' 15 per cent., as house rent for the time they' had been occupied 
as residences ; these houses will then become the property of the Nati ve Government. 

8. What is now submitted i.s, as it will be seen, an approximate estimate of 
what may be the balance of the local fund at the date of transfer. If the proposal 
now submitted is approved of, a statement of the actual receipts and disbursements 
will be transmitted hereafter. 

From (J. B. Saimders, Esq., Commissioner, Hy'derabad Assigned Territories, to 

Captain Fmsei\ Officiating First Assistant Resident ; dated Camp, Bolarum, 
3rd January 1861. 

. Sir, — 1 have the honour to forward, for the consideration and orders of the 
Resident, a copy of a letter, No. 1 92, from Lieutenant Cadell, Deputy Commissioner, 
Dharaseo District, dated 26th December 1860, with its enclosures in original, 
applying in behalf of the officers and servants of Government for compensation 
to be granted to them on account of the loss of their house property at Dharaseo, 
owing to the transfer of the district to the Government of His Highness the Nizam. 
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2. I enclose an abstract statement showing the amounts claimed by each 
individual on account of their expected losses. It appears to me that the claims 
advanced are moderate in amount, as well as legitimate and equitable in principle. 

3. The whole of the above parties were either required or led to erect 
habitations for themselves at the station of Bharaseo, upon the implied guarantee 
of Government that they would be continued in their several appointments subject 
to their own good conduct, and that the district would remain under the admini- 
stration of British officers. 

4. It has consisted with the policy of the Government to restore to Ills 
Highness the Nizam the district as a reward for his loyal and faithful conduct 
during the mutinies ; but this fact can hardly be held to aflPect prejudicially the 
interests of private individuals. 

5 . The Government, without in any way committing themselves to a distinct 
promise on the subject, have already signified their intention of providing, if 
possible, for tlie officers who may, in consequence of the new arrangements, lose 
their present ai^pointments, and I feel confident that the same liberal and equi- 
table consideration will be extended to them in the matter of compensating them 
for losses which are about to occur through no fault of their own, but from 
causes entirely beyond their control. 

6. There are several of the officers and others who, although they have e.K- 
pended considerable sums upon the houses they were erecting, have not yet 
inhabited them fora single day, and, unless relieved by the payment to them of 
compensation for the amount of their resj)cctive outlay, will sull’er considerable 
pecuniary loss and inconvenience. 

7. I w'ould therefore beg strongly to urge upon the consideration of the 
Jlesident the advisability of applying the balance of any sums remaining in the 
local funds of the two districts of the Haicbore Doab and Dharaseo rateably, in 
liquidation of the amounts expended by private individuals connected with the 
administration of those two districts in erecting house accommodation for 
themselves. 

8. The Deputy Commissioner of Raichore Doab has not yet submitted 
dctaileil lists of the expenditure incurred b)' individuals in erecting accommoda- 
tion for themselves at llaichore, but I gather from that officer’s letter. No. 243, 
dated 2(Jth December 1860 (copy of whicli was forwarded for the orders of the 
Resident under cover of my' letter. No. 1242, dated 31st idem), that the amount 
whicli may be claimed by sucli parties will not exceed 10,000 rupees, and there- 
fore the total amount claimable for both districts will fall short of 40,000 rupees. 

9. 1 am not able to state exactly what the balance outstanding in the local 
1‘unds will be when the accounts are brought to a final adjustment ; but, wliatever 
the balance may prove, 1 do not think that under the circumstances it can be 
considered otherwise than a legitimate and proper expenditure of the same to 
liquidate the cost of buildings which will remain for local purposes, and may be 
turned by the Native Government in all probability to profitable use. 

10. Should the amount remaining in the local funds not pi'ove sufficient to 
meet the claims of all parties, after sucli claims have been properly taxed and 
ascertained to be correct, I trust that the Government of India, or that the Native 
Government, wdio will reap the advantage from the e.xpenditure of private capital 
on the house property, will liberally defray the balance. 

11. From an inspection of some of the enclosed claim.s, it would appear that 
sums have been charged on account of advances made for the purcbaBc of materials 
Avhich have not yet been applied in the construction of the works, and 1 am of 
opinion that in such cases, if compensation is awarded, the materials in question 
should be sold to the best advantage for Government, and the value thus obtained 
be credited to Government. 

12. 1 regret that, in consequence of my immediate departure to join my new 
appointment as Judicial Commissioner at Mysore, I am unable to undertake 
myself the duty of taxing and ascertaining their accuracy, but I have no reason 
to believe that any overcharge whatever has been made. 
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(Financial. — No. 192 of 1860.) 

From Lieutenant W. Cadell, Deputy Commissioner, Dharaseo District, to C. B. 
Saunders, Esq., Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Territories. 

Camp, Mourinabad, 26 December 1860. 
Sir, — I liave the honour to forward, for your favourable consideration, claims 
for compensation made by the officers and some of the subordinates for expendi- 
ture incurred on houses which they were compelled to build on Dharaseo being 
established by Government as the head-quarter station of the district. 

An.STiiACT Statement of Clai.ms for Compensation for Houses made by the Officers 
and Subordinates of the Dharaseo District. 


No. 

Namks. 


Amount of Claim. 

1 

Lieutenant Cadell, Deputy Commissioner 


Es. 

6,57.^ 

a. 

3 

r- 

8 

2 

Lieutenant Temple, Assistant Commissioner 


2,6-22 

12 

5 

;; 

Mr. C. Hordern, Officiating As.sistant Commissioner 


J,262 

12 

8 

4 

Mr, Sbimker Rao Rugonath, Extra Assistant Conimissioner 



6 

0 

5 

Mr. Jiwunjco Rutionjee, Extra Assistant Commissioner... 
Dr. J. B. .Fleming, Superintendent Central Gaol 


347 

7 

2 

G 


* 4,703 

6 

7 

7 

Sub-Assistant Surgeon F. Copwioko 


188 

0 

0 

8 

Assistant Apothecary Manusse 


1,107 

0 

0 

9 

Bhaskur Snccaram, Acting Head Clerk ... 


47 

0 

0 

lo 

Mr. Torrick, Clerk 


29 

2 

10 

n 

Kistiab, Clerk 


150 

0 

0 

12 

Suddaseo Raj ah ram, Revenue Serishtadar 


100 

13 

0 

18 

Arnacliel Rao Goondoo, Judicial Serishtadar 


20 

0 

0 

14 

Knndeo Rao Ram Chunder, Judicial Naib Serishtadar ... 


43 

8 

0 

15 

Pandoorung Ram Cbuuder, Nazir 


31 

12 

0 

10 

Rugonath Jlam Clmnder, Jukman 


55 

0 

0 

17 

Cassirn Alice, Jemadar 


7 

4 

0 

18 

Ram Chunder Vithul, Roobcar Novees 


27 

15 

0 

19 

Rookmajee Venketesh 


35 

0 

0 

20 

Mulkor Snccaram, Roobcar Novees 


59 

0 

0 

21 

Waman Rao Narseo, Mabafiz Daftur 


50 

0 

0 

22 

Waman Riigonatli 


15 

0 

G 

23 

Shaik Bickiin, Sowar 


90 

0 

0 

21 

Gov i rid Nor hen, Darogah 


1,011 

8 

0 

25 

Krista Rao Nurseo, Izhor Novees 


101 

0 

3 

20 

Rookree wulnd Byrageo, Chuprassee 


27 

0 

0 


Total... ... Co.^s 

Rs. 

1 20,524 

G 

1 


3 January 1861. (Signed) Chas. B. Saunders. 


(Foreign Department. — No. 285 of 1861.) 

From A. Ji. Young, Esej., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, with 
the Governor'General, to Lieiit.-Colonel C. Davidson, c. B., licsident at 
Hyderabad ; dated Camp, Kylwara, 29th January 1861. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 11, dated 
the l2th instant, submitting a proposal that the officers of the Raichore Doab and 
Dharaseo Districts should be compensated from the local ftinds of these districts 
for the houses which they will have to abandon when the above districts are 
transferred to the Nizam. 

2. In reply I am directed to inform you that these funds can be expended 
only on the improvement of the districts within which they were raised, as they 
belong to the people of those districts, and are not Government money in the 
sense of ordinary revenue. The Governor-General is of opinion that the whole 
of the balance of the local funds, and the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo Districts, 

* I do not recotnmend that interest be allowed on the expenditure, and 1 therefore bare 
reduced the clsim by Its. 207-13-7 charged on that account. 
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should be transferred to the Nizam along with the districts, on the understanding 
that the money will be expended on works of local interest. 

3. As regards the question of compensation to the officers and other servants 
of Government in those districts, I am directed to inform you that His Excellency 
sanctions the grant of the coinpeusution suggested by you in the Gth and 7th 
paragraphs of your letter under acknowledgment, the amount being charged 
to tho ordinary revenue of the districts which we retain. 

4. You are requested to furnish details of the amount which you may pay 
as compensation under this sanction. 

(No. 28G of 18G1.) 

Copy forwarded to the Financial Department at the Presulenc}^ for iiiforination. 

(No. 287 of 18G1.) 

Copy of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this letter, and of paragraphs 2, 1 and 5 of 
the letter to which it is arepl)% forwarded to the Public Works Department with 
the Governor-General, for information. 


(Civil Department. — No. 52 of 18G1.) 

From Lieut.-Colonel Cuthhert Davidson^ c.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to 

G. C, Barnes^ Esq., c.b.. Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department ; dated Hyderabad, Gth April 1861. 

Sir, — Referring to my telegram of the 18th Februar}^ 18G1, wherein I reported 
the dates on wliich the Raichore I )oabandthe Dharaseo Districts had been transferred 
to the nianagemeiit of the Nizam\s talookdars, and that the Deputy Commissioners 
of East and West liorar luid also received clmrgc of the Siirf-i-Khas estates 
in their res])ective divisions, 1 now do myself the honour to submit a further 
report in eonnection with these arrangeinents, having received the necessary 
irilormation which 1 had been awaiting. 

2. Agreeably with the instructions conveyed under my orders to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Dharaseo District, in a letter, No. IGf), of the 21st January 1861, 
that officer reported in a communication, No. 12, of the Slst Jaimary 18(>I, that 
he had on that day rnjule over charge of those districts to Mahomed Ibrahim 
Munsubdar, Esre l^crsliaud, and 8yud Muhideen, the ofliccis ai)poiiited by the 
Nizam’s (lovernnient for that duty. 

3. Mr. CJadell reported, at tlie same time, that 1)0 liad informed the Nizam’s 
officers that all C(dlection8 made .alter that date would belong to His Highness 
the Nizam, but that the balance in the treasuries on that day belonged to the 
British ( jl overmnen t. 


4. Although instructions had been issued to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Raichore Doab, on the same date as that on which they had been sent to the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Dharaseo District, viz., the 21st January I8fil, the 
arrangements for tlie transfer of tlie Raichore Doab Districts to the management 
of the olficer.s appointed by the Nizam’s ( Jovernment were not finally com[)leted 
until the 28th February 1861, as reported by Mi\ Ricketts, the officer in charge 
of those districts, in his letter No. 71 of that date. 

5. This delay in the transfer of these districts to the Native Government in- 
duced me to cal! for an exf)laiiation from ^Mr. Ricketts, who stated the delay to 
have been caused by the Nizam’s Talookdars themselves, who (li<l not arrive at 
Linsoogoor till the 2nd February 18GI ; tha.t at an interview the same day tliey 
expressed a desire for Mr. Ricketts to communicate any snggestions lie might have 
to make to them in regard to making over charge of the talooks in writing ; that 
this was done the same day, and their reply being receive*! on the 4th, on the oih 
all the Talook Tehsildars were desired to receive charge on liehali of the l’alookdar>.. 


From the date on which the Tehsildars received these instructions, and similar onl< 


from the Talookdars, they were virtually in cliarge, and all reports, revenue, colh'o 
tions, &c., were forwarded to th(iin. On the 7th February they were in charge, 
except of the Sudder Establishments, which were occuj/ie*! in ])reparmg the neces- 
sary accounts, and particularly in showing the collections that had been made, and 
what remained to be made. 
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6. The accounts of the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo I>i§trict8 up to the date 
of transfer to His Highness the Nizam’s officials have been closed and forwarded 
by the district officers direct to the Accountant-General to the Government of India. 

7. The following statement shows the demand for the current Fuslee year 
1270, A.D. 1860-61, in the above-mentioned districts ; the collections that had 
been made on account of the British Government up to the date of their transfer to 
the Nizam’s officials, and the balance that was left to them to collect : — 



I^and 

Revenue. 


Misccll «n eous ^ , 

Kevenuc. iOT.tu 

Local Funds. 

Vma«e 

ponses. Totat.. 

Raichorf. Doaii. 

lin. a. 

P 

Rs, 

a. 

p.^ Rs, 

a. />J 

Rs. a. 


lU. a, pJ Rs» a. 

Demand 

CoUecUd by Deputy Coinmis- 

'10,94,60/1 

8 

.6 

i 

2,31,307 

10 

11 1.3,25.001 

3 4' 

i 

42,483 9 

5 

1 

42,483 9 *5 

BionerH 

BALAvrK remainin^r to j 


2 

4 

1 

.l,r>2/)18 

G 

f 7,81,391 

1 

8 5 

1 

‘29,902 10 

11 

1 

29,902 10 il 

b(‘ c'>IIc‘Ff.<*d by Ni- > 
zam’a Oilioer^ ... j 

4,06,030 

r> 


78,470 

4 

10 6,44,509 
i 

10 llj 

12.580 11 

G 

1 

12,680 14 G 

Dhauasko District. 

Df’mujid ... 

C«»lleotod by Deputy Coin- 

V,05,r)7l 

G 

11 

15,287 

8 

0 8,l0,8ai 

11 11 

10,397 11 

0 

99,43G 11 4 1,15,834 6 4 

1 

iiiiHsiioneTei 

Balanck remaining? tol 

2/13,000 

*2 

“i 

11,372 

10 

0 3,04,468 

12 g! 

7,009 0 

4 

58,838 11 8 65,392 U 7 

be collected by jSi- > 
zam'fl Officers ...J 

5,02,478 

4 


3,014 

0 

o; 393 

2 f)! 

9,388 10 

8| 

ll,0r>3 0 ij 50,441 10 if 

8. The l)Mlo.nces of revenue of 

1270 Fuslee, A.D. DS(>0-61, remaining to be 


collected from the Surf-i-Khas and other estates now transferred to our manage- 
ment in the two Berars are iis follows : — 


Distuiuts. 

Amount 
of Balancea. 

Totad. 

Recoverable. 

Irrecoverable. 

East liEiiAR. 

Surf-i-.Kha8. 

/)i*8. a. p. 

7is. a. j). 

/t*3. a. 

Rs. tt, p. 

Nizampoor 

16,810 14 4 



ISalodc 

41K:5 1 8 




Makliair 

450 ]5 2 




Kiodpoor 

28,241 14 8 




Batkooly ... ... 

10,543 13 3 




llewauee. 

♦ 




Moortijapoor 

1,093 9 10 




Marinah 

428 0 a 




Koorum 

350 13 3 




Mnngroolpecr 

1,453 M 10 




Koorah 

400 7 0 




Miingrool Duatageer ... 

213 21 1 




Dorriapoor 

Jaghecr villages 

542 11 6 




Total Uupeca 


35,618 15 3 

31,824 10 5 

3,824 4 10 

West Debar. 
8urf-i-Khas. 

] 



1 

Budnair Gangai 

381 1 0| 




Piinny Mahagaom 

505 14 0 




Pnnchghowan 

1,703 7 3 




Yewdah 

24(j 0 0 




Budnair Bolejee 

2,003 10 9 




Jagheer. 





Arnborah 

459 0 0 




tfiilka]] 

49 2 0 




Khoodawundpoor 

152 12 0 




jb>\ViMd>tHir 

Wuiicborai, or grazing tax, of 

2,003 2 6 




Tnlook Budnair 

1,400 14 0 




Total Hyderabad Rnpoe?. 


9,630 6 6 

3,949 12 0 

5,680 10 6 


9. I would’ hen.*, however, beg to observe that the officers of the Native 
Government, immediately they heard of the proposed transfer of the Surf-i-Khas and 
other estates to the British Government, insisted on all revenue being jxiid up, 
hence tlie small sum which has been left to us to collect in Berar. 

10. The balances in the treasuries of the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo Districts 
uf ) to the date of their transfer to the Nizam’s Government, remitted assets of the 
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British Government t6 tfhe Collectors of Dharwar and Sholapoor res{»ectively, were 
EnciofiureNo 1 10,60,000 rujicea from the former, nnd Ks. 8,11,127- 1 1-2 from 

the latter district, as per stateinent ai>pon(]ed, marked N(^. 1. 

11. But the balances which have been remitted as nssr‘ls c)f tlie British 
Government to the Bombay Presidency, it will be perceived from the statemerit 
above referred to, include certain sums, such as balances of the local funds, which, 
agreeably to the instructions of Government, as conveyed in their letter N >. 285, 
dated 2yth Januaiy 18(>1, ai-e assets of the Nizam: balances evf collections oti 
aceovtnt of village expenses, and of deposits wliich h:vl remained nrn)aid, and which 
are locally repayable, amounting in all to lis. 1,08,587-8. 

, 1.2. As a set-oft against the above, however, are certain other items, amount- 

ing to Rs. 57,590“ 10, on account of expenditun} incurred uncier onr administra- 
tioii by the Botnbay Revenue Survey Department, for erecting bonudarv weeks 
iti Government cultivated and Inarn lands in tlie l{aichoi*e Doab and Dharaseo 
Districts wliich are recovc^rable from the ryots and Inamdars, and a sum of 
Rs. 2,998-7 of Ihiccavee advances made hy the Deputy ( •ommissioner, Dharaseo 
District, remaining to be collected from ryots. These sums will n<nv be collected 
from the parties hy the Nizam’s Talookdars, and are therefore, debitable against 
the items mentioned in the preceding {>aragra{)h. 

18. The actual sum remitted in excess to the Bombay IVesidency from the 
assets of the Nizam’s Govorament, after theabo\ e adjust nient, amounts to (,\>m- 
pany’s Rs, 28,507-11-7. 

14. Tlie sum of Rs. 22.488-2-5, the balance in the Raicliorc Doah ti-eii- 
vsnry on the 28rh I'Vhruary 1861, deiiosited by the district otlic'er in the IMilitary 
easli cliest at Ungsoogoor, is also a |)ortion of the assets of the Native Government, 
which should liave been made over to the Nizam’s Talookdars, hnt as, for reasons 
of financial economy, it was found desiraVilc to withdraw that sum for the |)ay of 
the troo])8 of the Hyderabad Contingent statioiUMl at Idngsoogoor, the same is 
recoverable l‘i\)m the revenues of the districts wliieli we retain, as is also the itcun 
of 400 rupees advaticed fiajin the Dharaseo Treasury for the conveyance of tim her 
from that district to Jhn-ar. The small item of Bs. 82-8 advanced from the same* 
treasury on account of Government horses j>roceeding to M^alcraliad is a ehai*g(? 
against the British Government, and will be duly adj»isted in account with the 
Political Treasury at tliis Residency. 

15. The Berar Districts at tlie end of tlie present year will, by the retrans- 
fer of Dharaseo and Raichore to tlie Nizam, have borne a very nnproportionally 
large share of the genm'al ex|)enses of the administration, and the geneial 
charges payable under the 4’reaty. From the more profitMl)lc nites of exchange 
available to us by bills on the Jierar treasuries we have drawn on them princi- 
pally during the year for the supi>ly of this treasury, for the pay of the Contin- 
gent at other stations, and indeed in all possible cases. It would not appear 
that His Highness the Nizam should |)rofit in every way to our pecuniary dis- 
advantage by the late negotiarions. The kists not actually due in the Raichore 
and Dharaseo Districts were left undisturbed ; tliose in the Districts of Berar 
under transfer to ns were eagerly forestalled. Until the revenues of tlie Berar- 
reach the stipulated amount of 82 lacs of rupees it could hardly be expected 
that the)' sliould bear so disproportionate a share of tlio pay of the (a^aitirigmit as 
will have been borne by thorn this year, at a rougli estimate 22.66,600 rufiees 
against the 2,64,544 rupees which ahyiic has lieen drawn on this account from 
the revenucvS of Dharaseo and Raichoi'e. Jt is estimated that the reveiinos of 
the Berars during the jiresent vear will amount onl)' to 24,65, 188 rupees, inclusive 
of the balances left uncollected hy the nati\ e oflicials in the Snrl-i- Ivhas and 
Jagheer estates. It may perliaps he intemled by the expression in the late 
Ti’eaty of dispensing “ with all accounts, past, present, or to come” that no 
question of accounts shall now be entered into ; otherwise it ap[)enrs to me that 
we might, under the foregoing considerations, very fairly edaim the sum of 
Rs. 3,89,038-8-10, as per accompanying statement — the dilh.n-ence between 

V A the estimated revenues of Berar ibr the year and the stipulated 
.nc osure o 1 ainouiit of 32 lacs at which they w^n'e made over to ns. 

16. The officers ofthe commission in the Raichore Doabaud Dharaseo Districts 

q 
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<rave up their respective charges on tlic following dates, up to which period tlioir 
.salaries were disbursed to them irorn the district treasuries of tlie British Government. 

17. Mr. T. 11. Bullock, Deputy Commi.ssioner, left the Raichore Doab Dis- 
trict on the leave to Europe granted to him by (loverninent on the 29th January 
BSbl, making over chai-ge oi the district to Mr. Ricketts, Assistant Curnmissioiier, 
and lie disbursed to himself hall-jiay from that date up to the 26th February 1801, 
the date on wliicli lie embarked at Bombay. 

l^. Mr. llustomjee Yiccajee, Assistant Commissioner, vacated his appoint- 
ment in the Raichore Doab on the January 1861, and [>roceeded to 11} derabad, 
pay being disbursed to liiin up to that date. 

19. Mr. Narruinsawrny ^'aidoo, Extra Assistant Commissioner, vacated his 
ap})ointment on tlie 14th Eeliruary 1861, and was paid up to that date. 

2U. Mr. Ricketts, Assistant Commissioner at I/ingsoogoor, the Sudder 
station of the Raichore lloab, up to the 28th February 1861, to clo.se the accounts 
of that district, being jiaid up to that date, and left to take up his appointment as 
Assistant Commissioner in the Mysore Commission. 

21. Mr. Mahomed Hunneef, Extra Assistant Commissioner, vacated his 
oliicc on the 28tli February 1861, and was paid up to that date. 

22. Dharasco Dist» iV^. —Iaeutenant Cadell, the Deputy Commissioner, 
received his salary from the treasury of the J)haraseo District up to the 31st 
January 1861, the date on which the charge of the district was made ov’^er to 
the Nizam's ofliciuls, but remained at Nuldroog, to close the accounts of the 
<Iistrict, up to tlie 28th February 1861, when he proceeded to West Berar. 

23. Lieutenant S. Temple, Assistant (knnmissioner, vacated his appointment 
on the 31st *Iannary 1861, being also paid up to that date. 

24. Mr. 0. Hordern, Extra Assistant Oomniissioner, vacated his appointment 
on the olstflanuary 1861, was paid up to that date, and proceeded to West Berar. 

25. Mr. Shunker Hao Kughoiiath, Extra Assistant Commissioner, vacated 
his a{>|)ointment on the 3lst January 1861, and was [laid up totliat date. 

26. Mr. Jivunjee Rnttonjee, Extra Assistant ('ommissioni'r, vacated Ins 
appointruent on the 28tli Eebruary 1861, and was [laid up t() that date ; he was de- 
tained up to this fiei iod, his services being required by the l )e|)uty < ■ommissloner. 

27. Dr. Ehnning, the Sujieiintendcnt, made over the [)risoners in the 
( Central (b*ol of Dharasco to the ^Nizam’s authorities on the 14th February 186L 
and salary wjis disbursed to liim up to 31st January 1 861 from the treasury of 
th(^ l)hai‘ase<) Uistriiit ; lus salary up to the 14th February was disbursed from the 
invil Treasury at liyderaiaid. 

28. KsUifdishrnents . — The diflenuit establishments in these districts were dis- 
pensed with on the following <lates : — 

li All'll UK Ddah. 


Tehs(*c*l K«t:iV»lislmn'nls 
. Tliannah Ksl»l»lisliiufnt 
thiol EHtablishinmit 
l^ist tlllice Establislimenl ... 

Ass!>tant. CoiiirnifisiojicrH’ EetHblitshmciit 
u u ' L) i V i 8 io h a. 1 A .s si 8 ta n t Ooinm i .sbi on or s 
Extra Assistant Comniissionors 
Extnv ‘Assistant Coiuinissionors 
Deputy Comniissionors 
Treasury Establisliments 
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1st Class Assistant C<niiiiiissioMors’ Establisbinrnl 
'Jud C3aF8 Assistant Coniiuis.sioiiors’ Establisb.inont 
lixtra Assistant Coniniissionor 
I- xtra Assistant Coniniissioiicr 
Toiisool Kstablivslnuonts 

Tlninnali Estalilishmonts 
JVInunted Police Establisliinents 

Moilionl Kstablislimonts (excepting tliroe Waiters at 5 rupees eacb, 
who wore rlisponsed with on the 2Sth 1 ebruary 1801) 
Distriot (hiol EstabHsbnient 
Siiri-i-Kbas Thannah Establishment ... 

Deputy (yommissioner’s Establishiuout 
Tronsiuy Establishment ... . ... 

Tnlook Treasury (oianl ••• «•« »•« 

Central (Jaol Estallishmcnl ... c 


tho 

7th 

Feliruary 

186*1 

j> 

7ih 

*» 

77 

)* 

7th 

77 

77 

7J 

7lh 

yy 

77 


14 th 

7 7 

,, 

ff 

14 th 

17 

»r 

9f 

1 Ith 

7 7 


»» 

14ih 

77 

JT 

97 

2.Slh 

77 

77 

77 

2«th 

7 7 

79 

>» 

.^Ist 

January 



31st 

7 7 

77 


• > 1st 

7 7 

■ 7 

7^ 

31st 


79 

77 

31st 

7 7 

77 

77 

31st 

77 

17 

77 

31st 

97 

77 

79 

31 st 

97 


*• 

3 1 st 

77 


77 

31st 


17 

‘7 

2tSth February 

"" 7 7 

ff 

28th 

»7 

?» 

>7 

2ttth 

99 

» 

}f 

AOi 

77 

77 
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29. I would here beg to solicit the instructions of Uovernrnent in regard to 
Bn application for a gratuity of six months’ pay, under section III. of the pension 
and gratuity rules, made to me by several Government officials in the Dharaseo 
Division, in consequence of their being thrown out of employ by the transfer of 
that district to the native Government ; a similar application in behalf of the 
officials similarly situated in the Raichore Doab was likewise made by IMr. T. 

H. Bullock, the Deputy Commissioner of that division. The maximum sum that 
will be required for the disbursement of these donations to servants in the two 
districts above mentioned will probably amount to about 1,10,000 Company’s 
rupees. 

30. I now proceed to report upon the arrangements that have been made for 
taking under our management districts in Berar to the extent of 32 lacs of 
rupees, in conformity with the recent Treaty with His Highness the Nizam. 

31. From the accompanying two statements received from the district officers 
Enclosures 2 and 8 it will be perceived that thc revenues of West Berar, including 

•” • jhg Surf-i-Khas and other estates (exclusive of village expenses) 
taken over by the Deputy Commissioner under his charge, amount to Company's 
Rs. 16,13,685-10-6, and that of East Berar likewise, including the Surf-i-Khas 
and other estates, to Company’s Rs. 14,47,928-13-8, making a total of Company’s 
Rs. 30,61,614-8-2, or Rs. 1,38,385-7-10 less than the amount we require. 

32. As the Rs. 16,13,685-10-6, however, in West Berar is exclusive of 

I, 40,000 rupees on account of remissions in 1859-60, that season being one un- 
usually unfavourable, the same has been taken into account in calculating the 
revenues of that district, which enhances the revenue of it to Rs. 17,53,685-10-6. 

33. At the same time it will be observed that the Rs. 14,47,928-13-8, the 
revenue of East Berar, includes a sum of Rs. 71,579-4-2, collections on account 
of former years which should not have been taken into account, not being revenue 
collections for the year. This dediiction reduces the revenue of East Berar to 
Rs. 13,76,349-9-6, and from Avhich should further be excluded 15,000 rujiees, the 
balances of previous years remaining uncollected at the end of 18r)9-60, thus 
bringing the actual revenue of East Berar down to Rs. 13,61,349-9-6. 

34. According to these adjustments the total revenue of the two Berars, 

as per statement accompan)Mng, would amount to Rs. 31,15,035-4, 
.neosuw 0 . . 84,964-12 less than the 32 lacs we require. 

35. It has already been shown that the revenues of West Berar, as given by 
the Deputy Commissioner, amount to Rs. 16,13,685-10-6, or Rs. 13,685-10-6 
over and above tlie sum of 16 lacs of rupees which it is jwoposed to allot hereafter 
to that district as its share of the 32 lacs allowed by tlie 'rreaty. 

36. With a view to bringing about this equalization of revenue in thc two 
districts, the Deputy Commissioners propo.se that Mehals of West Berar yielding 

(after deducting village expenses) Com- 

MouraLuckpnor.e, nca,Moortiz.poor,in Iffy’s 1 4,244-1 -4, arid lying withiu 

Circar Gnwii sf/j 3 8 the l)ouii(Jary ot Circar (jrawil, shonlii bi* 

Circar GawU 18,384 18 8 truTislered to l)rin}?in^ Nio 

revenueoftheWe.stern Division Rs. 55.S-6-l() 

„. short of the sura of 16 lacs. These Mehals 

Totac. Co*». lU. l'i,244 14 , . .... 

are shown in the margin ; the principal is 
one of those lately received in West Berar from tlie Siirf-i-Khas estates. 

37. The above sum of Rs. 14,244-1-4 added to the revenue of East Berar 
as given by the Deputy Commi-ssioncr, viz., Rs. 14,47,928-13-8, will make 
up the revenue of that district to Rs. 14,62,172-15-0, or Rs. 1,37,827-1-0 
short of the sum required to complete the 16 lacs allotted to the Eastern Division. 

38. The Deputy Cominissioner.s conjointly are of opinion tloat this deficiency 
of Rs. 1,37,827-1 may be best made up by receiving additional Rurgunnahs noAv 
belonging to His Highness the Nizam, and lying to the north of the Ryne Gnnga 
river, as shown in the map accompanying ; by this arrangement the Pyne Gunga 

Enclosure form the boundary of East Berar to the south, and though 

ncoeure. ^ Country is in some places jungly, and not densely populated, 


Co’e. lU. 14,244 


Koclosure* 
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still it is believed to be, like the Woon Talook, to which it is adjacent, highly capable 
of ituprovement, and with adequate protection will no doubt in a lew years 
incroa.<e greatly in revenue. 

31). The Deputy Commissioners are not in possession of correct data on 
which to form an exact estimate of the value of these i*urgunnahs to the north 
of the Pyne Gunga, but believe the revenue of them will be found to amount to 
the sum required. 

40. Although it is our object not to extend our frontier in that direction, 
still, situated as tlie Sudder stations of the two divisions of Berar are, the Deputy 
Commissioners consider it impossible to hand over more melials from West to East 
Berar without bririging the boundary of the latter district close up to the Sudder 
station of tlie former, and that, under any circumstances, the frontier towards His 
Hi ghness tlie territories must be aa extended one, and they do not con- 

sider that it would be desirable to bring that frontier nearer to the Sudder station 
of our districts. 


41. The map forwarded will show that between Talook Mehkur, of West 

lierar, and Booldanah there is a strip of country still held by His 
f - lit osure 0 . 0 . Nizam’s Government, and running far into the 

district close to the new military station of l^elgaon ; this interrupts the corn- 
inunication between Talooks Mehkur and Davulghaut, and it will be at once 
apparent that afresh arrangement of our frontier in tins direction is desirable. 

42. In this strip of country are the Ihirgunnahs of Amrapoor, Ohicklee, 
Chandole, &c., and the Depiity Commissioners are of opinion that they should be 
brought within the boundary of the Assigned districts. As far as can bo ascer- 
tained, the Deputy Commissioners state the revenue of these Durgunnahs and 
other adjacent rnehals amount to about Company's lis. 35, 000, and that an 


equivalent may be given to His Highness the Nizam’s (lovornmcnt, by restoring 
to it rnehals, as ])er statement No. (5, in West Berar, amounting 

[Miclosure No. < 3 . . / j n a ^ c* 

to Company s Ks, 35,4o;)-7-6. 


The two first inehals in this statement are to th(i extreme sontli-west of 


West Berar, and yield ( kmipaiiy’s Ks. 3 1 ,744-14-1, to which are added seven 
villages now under Kurgunnah Nursee, whicli form part of Talook Bassiin ; 
they are completely detaclied from our districts, and are in the centre of, and be- 
long to, Purgunnahs under His Highness tlie Nizam — some of them 20 or 30 miles 
to the soutli of llingolee, and nearly GO miles from the Tehsil station of Bassiin ; 
one of them is on tlie banks of the Godavery. It is inconvenient to have the revenue 
management of villages so situated, while proper supervision in matters of police is 
altogether irri|)racticable. Th(‘se seven villages yield Cumpan}'\s Ks. 3,700-0-5, 
wliicli added to the two Ihirgunnahs of iShewly and iSundkhaii* above referred 
to makes a total of Company’s Ks. 35,445-7-G, for Avhich an equivalent would 
easily, and with great advantiige to us, l)e olitained in the Purgunnahs of Umrapur, 
&c., iiiterveiung between Mehkur and Booldanah. 

44. 1 concur generally in the desirability of the arrangements as proposed 

by the Dejiuty Conirnissioncr, l)ut we require, according to the statement prepared 
in my office, the furtli(‘r sum ot Ks. vS4,lH)l-12 of annual revenue to make up 
the 32 lacs, and I svould propose to retransfer to the Nizam districts of the value 


Ah p^'r Fincloaurc 
No. 7. 


of Ks. 52,802-5, with a view to the rearrangciment of the 
frontier, making a total amount of Ks. 1,37,827-1 of annual 


revenue to be received from the ID derabad Government, 


15, TTie above proposals have already been made by me to the Minister with 
a view to their suVin ission to His Highness the Nizam, and although our frontier 
towaials the south and south-west in West i.>erar is still open, and not as well 
(h liiied by natural boundaries as I would wish, stdl T believe it is possible to 
delend it, as we now get rid of all the isolated talooks and Surf-i-Khas estates 
dottiul over both di.stricts of Bcaar, the nature of which will be seen by tlic 
rr.rlosuie portions marked green in the accompanying map, and which have 
hitherto rendered an efficient police almost an impossibility. 


I 
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Memorandum of Balances of Cash remitted to Dharwar and Sliolapoor from tlie 
Kaichoie Doal) ainl Dliaraseo iJistriet Tre?isiiiies c>n elosiij^ tlio aecounts of 
tliofee distiiets pi ca ion, sly to tlioir traiisler to tJie Kizam s otlicer^, and the portions 
of those lialances wliieh are assets of tlie native Goveriiinent. 

Hafaiico in tlic Rnichorc Doub Treasury r(Mniu«‘«l to Dharwar 10 00 o (f 

BalaJice in ditto traiisferreil to the military caah chfRt at Liijgsoo^oor 1,. '2 Ct 


Balance in the Dlmraseo District Treasury remitted to Sliolapoor 


Co.’s Ra. 

n. p. 


b b 

22,-133 

2 Cf 

U',-SV‘,li!3' 

2 5 

3,ii,i.>; 

11 2 

,. Co.'s Rs.l i:v{i3..^i;n 

j;; 7" “ 


IJalaiu'o of Tiooul Funds of C»Vs Ka. a. p. Co.’s Ra. a. p. 
the Kaichnre Doab, included 
in the above balance of 

Rs. 10,82,4o:5-2-h. ... .“I 10 


Balance of Local Funds in 
the Dhnraaeo district, ic- 
cludeii in the above balance 
of Rs. 

Balance of collections on ac” 
count of villai^^e exiienses 
retn.ainit4' uu()aid, included 
in the above balance 1 

Bi lance of depoaits remaiuiiii^l 
unpaid, included in the above! 
balance i 


7,27b 1 « 


Uolaiiceof expenditure incurnvi “* P* t'o s. Us, a. p 

I by tlie Ihnnbay Kev. Survey 
I Hepta. OM uc.cMunt of boutul- 
I ary wiTks introvt. cuUivate i 
undJnani Jamls in the Ualchore 
I Deal), rteoverahie from the 

Uv«*fs by the JS'i/am's (Jovt. 23,()j0 L'l ? 

Kxpeiuled liy the Bomlaiy 
Rev. Survey l>epl. on ac- 
cotmt of bouiubiiy worKs in 
(tovi. culitvtiied and loam 
lands in the Dharaseo dis- 
irict, recoveruhlo from the 
R3mt8 by the Niuam’s (lovt.; .‘>l,bl7 b b 
Balance of Tucc/ivee udvanrej 
made by the I>y. (Vnnr.J 
Dharaseo distriet, remaiinn^l 
to be recovend from Ryots 
by the Nizam’s liovt. " ... 2,bJ).S 7 i) 


I j r,p j o 

Toi.Vf. Biilance, beinc: assets of) ^ 

(he Nizam’s (iovermnent ... j ' 


[Govt. 

Actual halunee due to Nt/.am’s 


31, bib 12 b 

-ib.bio n u 


I t TfJTAl Ks. Iltl.’bbd? 8 «> 

Balance remitted to Bombay in excess of the assets of the British Government, which wa« pnyable.i Co.’s IN, ii. p 
to the. Nizuiii... ... .. ... .. ... ••• ••• .. .. 23,b<)7 1! 7 

Balance transferred to miliuiry e.'ish chest at LiM^su<»^oor, which was p:iy.*ib)« to the Ni/. mp, nowj 
recovenil'lf from the reveiiiiefl of the Bersr districts, bavins been withdrawn for pay of the! 

troop.s of tile II \ derabad (bmtin^jent at Lit gsooj.p«or ... ... ... ... ... ... 22,-133 2 b 

A<7Ti!.\i. BAi.anc'k of Local and other Funds repayoble to the Ni.^.um ... Co .’s iN.i ' " ‘]b,!m> 1 [ 

The following sums advanced from tlie Dharaseo District 'rreasurv arc recovcr.ahle as follow r 
Advanced for (iovernmeot horses procecdi'’^' to ll vde.rahud, rccovo.ra‘dc fr»»m the Brili.-Jh (biveruim nt 2 8 b 

Advanced for conveyance, itc., of Timber, from Dlinrasuo to Ooiniowiec, recoverable from the Berar 

llivision of Public Works ••• I __ ddn o o 

(..'o.’s Bs.| ■);;2 H o 


Hyderabad Residency, C April (Signed) Fnistv^ Cniciatiiu- l,-.t AMsiHham Resident. 

Statement sliowiiig llio antici|)at(3(l ItEVEXUE oT the IJekar Disruicrs lor the Year 
18 () 0 -() 1 , 1111(1(21’ tlic nc\v trcaly arraiigciiicBits, and (he amount that will |)(‘ 
re(|nir(Ml to make np the 32 lacs ol rupees ol revtmne of that year of those 
distriet-s, alter taking into aeeount tlie Ib'danees of the revenue eolleetions ol' 
till' Jkaiehore Doab and niiaraseo disliirl.s^ up to the dale ot’ tJieIr restoration 
to Mis lligliiiess tlie Mizani. 


Anticipated Revenue of Eust ami Wef^t Berar for l8C0-r>», as given by the Deputy^ 
Coininirtsioner.s of those divisions from all floiirccs of Kovianic ... ... ...j 

Loft uncolloctoil hj' the Nizam Tnlm kolar s Naihs in the Surf-i-Khas and other eBlate‘’,i 
at the time they were made over t > the Deputy Commist-iouers j 

( ■ollecfrd by the Deputy Commissioner in the Kaichore Doab and Dharaseo di.strictH,' 
exclusive of village expeu-ses -• _ ••• 

I Ruichore Doab. Irharaseo Di.stricts. 

Deduct expeudit.urc incurred bj' the Deputy Com-' ( 

mis.sioncra in Ihe .ibovc- iiienlioiicd dialiicts up R'^* P’ I R"*’ P* 

to date o? transfer : — ■ i I 

On acconiir of .sjil.aries ... ... ... M 3 | .'i3.! .0 o u , 

Ditto c.smblishment.s l.o.s.cn; 0 b.:.2 0 13 d ; 

l.>itio ooiilingrncjc.s Sl.;.72 2 b 7l,;y •} 1- ^ i 


21,2'.b71i i) (} 


IN. a. p 


2 i.(:.ois8 t: 


R»,«b,m) d ll. 


Add b'lbmce of Local Funds, ifec , remitted 1 1 Dhur war and Sliolapoor, and deposited in 
the military cash dust at Lingsoegoor, repayable to His Jlighocss the Nizam 


‘ 

•ftMb.i M 

.3 

.33. ! .0 

o 

u , 


! 


l.o.s.cn; 0 

b 

3.:. 2 0 

1.3 

: 




S1.;.72 2 

o 

7l,;y •} 

13 

8 1 



i 

2.13 2bb 7 

•/ 


12 

H : 


i 

D»-|).'irt. 

38,b.>0 t> 

0 

<h*.,y.s2 

0 

(» i 


t 

itipply of 





! 


; 

, .ind. for 





1 


! 

^ent 

2,01,711 1ft 

o 

1 


It 

0 ! 


i 

I 

IN 

IbO.b-lT d 

-1 j 

j 3,27,680 

*■ 

s 

V.K7,; 

?27 1 1 0 


2 , tM, « u; 

i 

11 Jo 


: i2S,ln.n';; 12 2 

Amount rcfjuircd to make up the earn of o2 lacs ... ... ... ;; in 

Toivvt. (.>-2 ..! ID. .;i:>.oo.!ioo o .> 

Reaidcut’s Civil Office, Hyderabad Residency, b April 18C1. (.Signed) Hastings Fraser, Otliciating Nt Ar-ristant I^^ideiu. 



STATEMENT of Actual Collections of Govonimcut DcTiiand for the Year 1859-60 of tlie Old Talooks oi' E ad Berar, and of llu! 

Noav Talooks just received, after Deductions shown in Statement No. 3. 
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0 yi 


. — TLc total vt Ivs. 1 l.lTji'Jc' l;» a. n p, iii.'luJc: lU'. 0 a. 7 oa accjuu' oi tuc prev oui yea” of vSirf-i-KUa^! Estate, aaij Ii?:. It a. 7 p, ol Eiist Berax, 

iputy Comottis^ion^r's O^mrewN:-?. ( j 

b March Otneiating Deputy Commisiioner, Kast Berar, 
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IV. — Statement of Revenue of WestBerar, for 1269 Fuslee, including that of 
the Surf-i-Khas and Jagheer Estates recently transferred. 


Number. 

Talookas and ParguDnas. 

Amount 

Total. 


Ta LOOKS OP West Beuar. 



Us, a. 


Ils, a, p. 

1 

Dcwnlgbat 

... 

• •• 

... 

1,05,460 11 

10 


2 

Mulcapoor 


... 


1,61,725 

3 

0 


s 

Julgaom 


• •• 

«• • 

1,09,041 

4 

7 


4 

Ballapoor 


• •• 


2,65,274 

8 

6 


6 

... ••• ... ••• 


... 


1,61,784 

11 

9 


(> 

Udgaom 

... 



1,18,793 

8 

8 


7 

••• 




1,40,691 

2 

4 


8 

Mailgliau 




24,508 

1 

9 


9 

Mehknr 

... 



2,00,229 

5 

6 


10 

Bassim 


... 


1,31,916 11 

9 



Amonnt realized at the Sadder ... 

Surf-i-Khas Estates. 



• • • 

25,800 

9 

2 

14,44,715 14 10 








11 

Purgunnah Badnair Qaugai 


• •• 

09 • 

48,268 

4 

10 


12 

Ditto Puroney Mahagaom ... 

• * • 

• •• 


29,299 

1 

1 


13 

Ditto Punchgliowham 

• • • 


00 0 

7,389 

5 

6 


14 

Kusbali Yewdali 


•«. 

00 0 

13,384 13 

8 


15 

Ditto Sonalah 

... 

• • • 

000 

9,917 

14 

2 


16 

Mouza Sawurgaom ... ... ... 

... 


000 

2,226 

9 

6 


17 

Turf Chinchonah 




12,693 

0 

6 


18 

Afouza Taklce 


• •• 

00 0 

660 

4 

11 


19 

Ditto Porallah 




75 

4 

9 


20 

Wurichorai of the above nine mehals 


• •• 


1,215 

4 

8 



Purgunnah Budnair Bolejee... ... 



000 

18,569 

6 

10 



Jagheer Villages. 








21 

Mouza Pulsee 


• •• 

00 0 

2,778 

8 

6 


22 

Ditto Kudmapoor 


• •• 


1,755 10 

9 


23 

Ditto Tumboorna 


• • • 

00 0 

2,363 

1 

6 


24 

Ditto Amborah 

• •• 


000 

1,552 

4 

6 


25 

JBitto Julka ... ... ••• ... ... 




2,903 

4 

9 


26 

Ditto Seradoni 


• •• 

000 

702 

4 

0 


27 

Ditto Khodawundpoor ... 

• •• 

9^m 

000 

279 

14 

9 


28 

Purgunnah Bawenbicr 


• •• 

000 

12,935 

4 

6 

1,68.969 11 8 


Us. 


16.13,685 10 6 


(Signed) Ivie Camphell^ 
Deputy Commissioner, West Berar. 
Deputy Commissioner’s Office, Camp Romtaik, 

9th March 1801. 
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Statement showinj? the Revenue Receipts of East and West Berar, including 
the Surf-i-Khas, Jagheer, and other estates, for the Fuslee year 1269, A.D. 
1859-60. 


Ksiimated revenue of the dis- 
tricts to be taken in Berar, 
exclusive of village expenses, 
agreeably with the Treaty of 
31st December 18G0. 

East Bkrar. 

Collections from old talooks 
of East Berar, as per Deputy 
Commissioner’s statement, 
marked Enclosure No. 2. 

Deduct amount included in 
the above sum as collections 
on account of previous years, 
as per ditto. 

Collections from the Surf-i- 
Khas, Jagheer, and other 
estates, as per Deputy Com- 
missioner’s statement, mark- 
ed Enclosure No. 2. 

Deduct amount indiuled in 
the above sum as collections 
on account of previous years, 
as per ditto. 


Deduct balances for previous 
years remaining uncollected 
at the end of the year 126G 
Fuslee, as estimated by 
Deputy Commissioner in his 
letter, No. 116, dated 4th 
March 1861. 

Estimated revenue of East) 
Berar j 

West Berar. 

Collections from old talooks 
of West Berar, as per De- 
puty Commissioner’s state- 
ment, marked Enclosure 
No, 3. 

Collections from the Surf-i- 
Klias and other estates, as 
per ditto. 

Add remissions of revenue 
made in the year 1859-60 
in the old talooks of West 
Berar and the Surf-i-Khas 
and other estates, after de- 
ducting village expenses, as 
per Deputy Commissioner’s 
letter, No. 25, dated 29th 
March 1861. 


Co.’s /?s, a. pj 


9,45,415 7 5 


55,154 14 7 


5,02,513 6 3 


16,424 5 7 


14,44,715 14 10 


1,68,969 11 8: 


Estimated Revenue of East and 
West Berar j 


Co.’s Jl8» Cl. p.'C’o.’s Jh, a. p 


8,90,260 8 10 


4,86,089 0 8 


13,76,349 9 
15,000 0 


16,13,685 10 
1,40,000 0 01 


13,61,349 9 6 


17,53,685 10 6 


Deficit, for which additional Talooks are required Co.’s Rs. 


Oo,'s A’s, a, 
32,00,000 0 0 


31,15,035 4 0 


84,964 12 0 


(Signed) Hastings Fraser, 
Officiating First Assistant Resident. 
Resident’s Civil Office, Hyderabad Residency, 

6 April 1861. 
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Statement (B), showing Mehals proposed to be restored to His Highness the 

Kizam^s Government. 


Pergunna Sheolee 

Ditto Bcir.diah, with Rajah Downlgaom . 

Moaza Koo|itee, Pergunna Wallore 

Ditto Kannah, Pcrgiiunah Clieirwair 

Ditto Dewiilgaoro, Pergunnah Loliurra .... 
Ditto (ittirrud Goorhan, Pergunnah .Turtoor^ 

Ditto Chamme, Pergunnah .Turtoor 

Ditto Alpoor, Pergunna .Turtoor 

Ditto Pangree, Pergnnnali Jurtoor 


Total 


Bevenue of 
1859-60. 


Rs. a. p. 

11,786 15 4 
19,957 14 9 
1,004 9 8 
188 2 0 
935 5 6 
241 14 8 
234 13 9 
236 1 0 
864 10 10 


Co.'s Rs.\ 


35,445 


7 


6 


Deputy CoTiiMiissioiiev’s Office, 
Camp Hiulgaoiii, near Mooitizapoor, 
2!Hli March 1861. 


(Signed) Ime CampheU, 

Deputy Commissioner, West Berar. 

J. Allardyce, 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner, 

East Berar. 


(Civil Department, Financial. — General No. 505 of 18G1.) 

To Mfijor T. J. Coicpei\ Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

Sir, — 1 Iiav(! the lionour, by desire of tlie Resident, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter. No. 2974-, dated 19th March 1861, offering certain suggestions tor 
the rearrangement of the Berar Districts, agreeably with the terms of the Treaty 
of 31st December 1860. 

2. With reference, however, to tliis Office No. 486 of the 21st March 1861, 
forwarding for your information copy of a letter to the address of the Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of East Berar, No. 484, of the same date, in which that 
officer was directed by the Resident to meet Captain Campbell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner ot West Berar, and to rearrange with him the establishments to be enter- 
tained agreeably to the amount allowed for the civil expenditure of the two Berars, 
awd to linally determine, subject to the approval of higher authority upon all 
questions connected with the equalization of the revenue of the two divisions ot 
those districts, and the adjustment of the new frontier between the Nizam’s 
immediate districts and the assigned territories, I am directed to convey Colonel 
Davidson’s views and opinions on the conjoint proposals of the two district officers 
referred to, as submitted in their letter, No. 25, of the 29th ultimo, a copy of whicli 
the Resident presumes has already been furnished to you by them direct. 

3. According to the calculation of revenue made by the Deputy Commis- 
sioners of East and West Berar, it will be perceived that they show we shall re- 
quire additional territory to the extent of Rs. 1,37,827-1-0, but the accompany- 
ing statement, prepared in this office, shows no more than Rs. 84,964-12-0 worth 
of territory is vvauting to make up the 32 lacs we require. 

4. I'he Resident does not consider it, however, desirable to make any 
ciiange in the arrangements proposed by the Deputy Commissioners in the transfers 
sugg(.>st»‘d by them, but, with a view to reducing the amount' to the Rs. 84,964-12-0 
of revenue required to make up the deficit, Colonel Davidson has proposed to 
the Nizam’s Government to restore districts to them in the talooks of Sindkhair, 
Bassini and Karunjah, to the extent of the difference between that sum and 
Rs. 1,37,827-1.-0. ' 

5. The accompanying map of Berar Districts is forwarded in illustration of 
the Resident’s proposals. 
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6. If necessary, an assistant or extra assistant should be directed to fix his 
head-quarters at sonae eligible spot in the Woon Talook, as it appears to Colonel 
Davidson that if this officer is accompanied by a sufficiently strong detachment 
from the Hyderabad Contingent to act in support of a party of the llill Rangers 
and of the organized police of the district, which should be stationed on the 
frontier, to protect the inhabitants of Woon from the depredations of marauders 
from the neighbouring territory of His Highness the Nizam, notoriously the 
most disturbed of His Highness’s country, the confidence which such an arrange- 
ment would instil in the minds of the people would tend materially to induce 
farmers to come forward to take up waste land, and to develope the present 
latent resources of a talook which the Resident is confident only requires capital 
and labour to render it as remunerative as any of the other talobks in Berar. 

7. The proposals of the Deputy Commissioners as contained in their letter 
under reference in regard to eqtializing the establishments of their respective 
districts are approved by the Resident. 

8. As His Highness the Nizam is desirous of being furnished with a state- 
ment exhibiting the revenue talookwarree of all the old talooks of both Berars, 
with the Surf-i-Khas and other estates received and about to be received over by 
us from the Native Government, the Resident be^s that you will have the good- 
ness to cause the preparation and submission of such a document with the least 
practicable delay. 

9. Colonel Davidson begs that you will at the same time call for and furnish 
him with a similar statement of the revenue of the talooks now proposed to be 
made over to the Nizam in conformity with the arrangements herein approved. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) JL Fraser^ 

Officiating First Assistant Resident 

Ilydei-abad Residency, 

6th April 1861. 


Statement showing the Ti^nsfers of District proposed to be made to make up 
the Revenue of Berar to ^32 lacs of rupees. 


Estimated Itovcnuc of districtsin Berar which are required according to Treaty ... 

Its. a. p. 

Heventies of West Berar as proposed by Deputy Commissioners 

with a view to equalize the Keveuues of the two diviHious... 1C, 00, 000 0 0 

Revenues of East Berar as proposed by Deputy (/ommissioners 
with a view to equalize tlio Revenues of the two diviskms... 14,62,172 15 0 


Rs. a. p. 

.32,00,000 0 0 


30,62,172 15 0 


Deficit as shown by Deputy Oommissioners Rs. 

In lieu of which it is proposed to take additional districts to the north of tlie 

Pyiie Gnnga River adjoining the Woon Talook 

Deduct districts proposed to be restored to II. II. the Nizam in the Talooha of Sind-^ 
kbair, Bassim, and Korrinjah in lieu of the difference between tlie deficit shown 
by the Deputy Commissioner and that exhibited in the Statement prepared in 

the Resident’s Office 

Talooks required to make up the deficit according to Resident’s Estimate 


1,37,827 


1,37,827 


52,862 

84,964 


Total 


Rs.l 


1,37,827 


1 


1 


5 

12 


1 


0 


0 


e 

0 


0 


Districts between Talook Mekhur and Deol^haut, viz., Amrapoor, Chicklee, 
Chandolo, <&c., which it is proposed to take from the Nizam, being inconveni- 
ently situated, and causing interruption to ^communication between the two 

Talooks referred to. Estimate revenue 

Districts proposed to be restored to H.. H. the Nizam in lieu of the above Tdooks, 
as per Enclosure No. 6 


Rs. a. p« 

35,000 0 0 
35,445 7 6 


Resident’s Civil Office, 

Hyderabad Residency, 6th April 1861. 


(Signed) Hastings Fraser^ 

Officiating First Assistant Resident 
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(Civil Department. — No. 56 of 1861.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson^ c.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to 
G. 0. Bames, Esq., c.b., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department ; dated Hyderabad, 9th April 1861. 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter to your address, No. 52, of the 5th instant, 
I have the honour to point out that it is believed a clerical error may exist in the 
latter part of para. 44, which, if such is the case, I beg may be corrected. The value 
of the districts proposed to be restored to His Highness the Nizam in the 1 alooks 
of Bassim, &c., should be Rs, 52,862-5-0, as will be perceived on reference to 
figured statement No. 7, and not Rs. 53,862-5-0, as it is feared may have erroneously 
been written, as the correct and incorrect amounts both appear in the copy 
retained in my office. 


(Foreign Department. — No. 2313 of 1861.) 

From C. 0. Aitchtsoriy Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of India, to 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. Davidson^ C.B., Resident at Hyderabad ; dated Fort 
William, 8th May 1861. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to reply to your letter. 
No. 52, dated 6th ultimo, in which you submit a report on the arrangements that 
have been made for the adjustment of territory under the late Treaty with His 
Highness the Nizam. 

2. The first 29 paras, of your letter have been sent to the Financial Depart- 
ment for consideration. The only point in these paras, which appears to call for 
orders in this department is that raised in para. 15. The value of the lands to be 
retained under the Treaty is 32 laos. But for the year 1860-61 there will be a 
deficiency of Rs. 3,89,938-3-10. 



Rs. 8. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Amount clue under the Treaty 


32,00,000 

0 

0 

Revenues of East and West Berar for the year 1860-61 

« 

24,65,488 6 6 




Net amount realized from Raichore and Dharaseo, balance of 
local funds 

3,44,573 5 3 





28,10,061 

12 

2 





Deficit Rs, 

3,89,938 

8 

10 


The question is shall this deficit for the year 1860-61 be demanded of the 
Nizam ? You think wc may fairly demand it unles.s the expression in the new 
Treaty dispensing with all accounts, past, present, and future, means that no 
question of account shall now be entered into. 

3. His Excellency in Council observes that if the accounts by which this 
deficit is calculated were merely the estimated revenues of the districts we retain 
there would apparently be no objection to demanding the balance from the Nizam. 
But as these accounts comprise the receipts and expenditure in Raichore and 
Dharaseo up to date of transfer the demand cannot be made without submitting 
accounts for Raichore and Dharaseo ; and His Excellency in Council therefore 
directs that the amount be debited to the revenues of the districts we retain, as 
lias been done with regard to the balance of debt against the Nizam for 1858-59. 

4. Paras. 31 to 45 of your letter relate to the lands which are to be taken 
from the Nizam to make up the deficit between the revenues of East and West 
Berar and the 32 lakhs stipulated for in Art. VI. of the Treaty, and to the ques- 
tion of certain exchanges to be effected with the Nizam, with a view to improve the 
boundaries of the A ssigned Districts. Divested of its complications your scheme 
appears to be the following : — 
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The Deputy Commissioners of East and West Berar calculate the revenues 
of their respective districts to be — 


Weat Berar 
East Berar 


Bb. a. p. 
10 , 13,685 10 6 
14 , 47,928 18 8 


Total Bb. 


30 , 61,614 8 2 


They propose, after lands have been assigned to make up 32 lakhs, that the 
districts should be more equally divided, so as to yield, as nearly as may be, 
a revenue of 16 lakhs each. It is therefore proposed to transfer from West to 
East Berar villages worth Rs. 14,244-1-4, which would reduce the present 
revenue of West Berar to Rs. 15,99,441-9-2, and raise that of East Berar 
to Rs, 14,62,172-15-0, or Rs. 1,37,827-1-0 under 16 lakhs. To make up 
this deficiency, they propose to take from the Rizam lands to that value north 
of the Pyne Gunga. 

5. Between the Mehkur Purgunnah of West Berar and Booldana there is an 
awkward strip of land held by the Nizam. Its value is 35,000 rupees. This 
it is also proposed Iw the Deputy Commissioners to take, giving in exchange 
lands to the south of East and West Berar worth Rs. 35,455-7-6. 

6. You approve generally of these proposals for exchange. But you observe 
that as regards the deficiency under the 32 lakhs the calculations have not 
been properly made. The revenues of East Berar, as calculated by the Deputy 
Commissioner, include balances on account of previous years to the amount 
of Rs. 86,579-4-2, which should be excluded, while the revenues of West Berar 
should include a sum of 1,40,000 rupees remitted in 1859-60 for reasons of a 
temporary kind. Your calculations are therefore— 


Duo under the Treaty... ... ... 

Rerenue of East Berar, as staled by Deputy Commissioner.. 
Deduct balance of former years 


Rs. a. p. 

Revenue of West Berar, &c 16,13,685 10 6 

Add remissions 1,40,000 0 0 


Rb. 

a. 

pB 

M,47,'92H 


8 

80,571) 

4 

2 

13,01,349 

9 

6 

17,53,685 

10 

6 



Rs. a. p. 
32,00,000 0 0 


31,16,035 4 0 


Deficiency 


...Rs.... 


84,964 12 0 


You therefore propose “to retransfer to the Nizam districts of the value 
of Rs, 52,862-5-0,” in the Talooks of Sindkhair, Bassim, and Korinja, in lieu 
of the difference between the deficit shown by the Deputy Commissioners and by 
yourself, “ with a view to the rearrangement of the frontier, making a total amount 
of Rs, 1,37,827-1-0 of an annual revenue to be received from the Hyderabad 
Government.” You have made the above proposals to the Minister, with a view to 
their submission to His Highness the Nizam. 

7. The Governor-General 'in Council is not sure that he has apprehended 
your exact meaning. It seems, however, to His Excellency in Council to be this : 
The Deputy Commissioners have proposed to take from the Nizam lands on the 
uorth of the Pyne Gunga to the value of Rs. 1,37,827-1-0, or 113,52,862-5-0 in 
excess of the real deficit of the revenues of East and West Berar under 32 lakhs. 
You approve -of this, but observe that it will be necessary to retransfer to the 
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Kizam lands yielding Ea. 52,8€2>5>0. But His Excellency in Council cannot 
discover where these lands lie which it is proposed to retransfer to the 
Kizam. In enclosure No. 7 of your letter you say, “in the Talooks 
of Sindkhair, Bassim and Korinja.” But from Statements No. 6 and No. 7 
it appears that the land in Sindkhair and Bassim is to be given in 
exchange for the strip, worth 35,000 rupees, between Mekhur and Booldana, 
If the “ part of Korinja” (coloured purple in the map) “ is the land to 
the value of Rs. 52,862-5*0 which is to be retransferred. His Excellency 
in Council finds it difiicult to see how the boundary will be improved unless the 
map be faulty. Apparently the boundary will be made worse than it is at present. 
His Excellency in Council does not see why you should have troubled yourself at 
all with the deficit of Rs. 1,37,827-1-0 shown by the Deputy Commissioners. 
It is an erroneous calculation, and there seems no reason why you should have 
encumbered your present report with it. 

8. The proper account seems to His Excellency in Council to be this ; — 


Deficit of Ilevenaee of East and West Berar tinder 82 laklis 

Lands to be given, as per Statement No. 6, for adjustment of 

boundaries 

Lands to be received for adjustment of boundaries 

Difference 


Ns. a. p. 

85,455 7 6 
35,000 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 
84,964 12 0 


455 7 6 


Total excess of lands to be given by Nizam over lands to be received 
by him * Ks. 


85,020 3 6 


His Excellency in Council thinks that lands to this extent north of the Pyne 
Gunga might be taken from the tract coloured yellow in the map. 


(No. 2314 of 1861.) 

Ordkred that paragraphs 1 to 29 of the Resident’s letter, and paragraphs 
1 and 3 of the above reply, be .sent to the Financial Department for information 
and farther orders. 


(No. 1266.) 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Financial 
Department, under date 4th February 1861. 

Read again the Financial Resolution, No. 1095, dated the 14th January 
1859, on the subject of the irrecoverable balances of the North Berar division of 
the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, and the preparation of the annual account of 
the revenues and charges of those districts. 

Read the Resolution I’ecorded in the Foreign Department, with the Governor- 
Genei'al, No. 2, dated the 1st ultimo, and the papers which accompanied it, on 
the subject of the proposed modifications of the Commission, and the revision of 
the establishments of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, in consequence of the 
restoration of Raichore Doab and Dharaseo to the Nizam. 

liesolution . — The Honourable the President in Council observes that on the 5th 
December last His Excellency the Governor-General requested the Resident at 
Hyderabad to report on the arrangements which it might be necessary to make 
in connection with the transfer of a portion of the assigned districts to the 
Nizam’s Government, and for the administration of the Berar districts, with such 
additions as may be made to them when the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo districts 
shall have been transferred to the Nizam, and when Shorapore shall also have 
been made over to His Highness in accordance with the conditions agreed upon. 

The Resident accordingly submitted the statements given below, showing 
the designations of the officers whom he proposed to retain for the administration 
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of East and West Berar, and schedules of the office establishments which he 
proposed to retain for those officers, an abstract of which follows 




Salaries 
proposed to be 
retained at 
present. 

Prospective 

Salaries. 






Ra. 

Ra. 


Commission 


2,000 

2,000 


Chief Engineer 


800 

800 

1 Exclusive of all Esiab 

t^econd Assistant Resident 


600 

600 

j lishment. 

Executive Engineer 


750 

750 

East ami West Berar. 

Assistant Engineer 


2.50 

250 

Diito. 

Superintendent of Police 


700 

500 

Ditto, 

Dejmty Conimipsioner 


1,200 

1,200 

East Berar. 

Ditto ditto 


1,200 

1,000 

West Bprar. 

Assistant Commissioner 


700 

700 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto 


600 

600 

East Berar. 

Ditto ditto 


600 

600 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto 


600 

500 

West Berar. 

Ditto ditto 


500 

600 

Di tto. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner... 


400 j 

400 

Residcmcy Civil Officer. 

Ditto ditto 


400 

;^oo 

West Bfuar. 

Ditto ditto 


;J00 

250 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto 


2.50 1 

250 

East Berar, 

Ditto ditto 


250 

250 

Ditto, 

Total per Mensem 

Rs* 

12,100 

11,450 


Total per Annum . 

.. Rs. 

1,45,200 

j’l,37,tOO 



ABSTKACT. 


Rpsi*icrit*8 Office Establishment 

Comrnissioner’K Establishment 

Eu£,nneer8’ Establishment in Enst nml West Rerar 

West Berar Establishment of District Officers 

East Berar „ „ 

Total amount of Estahlishment for which sanction) p 
is solicited ) 


Cost 

per M(?nscm. 

Cost 

per Annum, 

Rs. 

a. 

!»• 

Rs, 

a. 

!>• 


0 

0 

16,668 

0 

0 

1,608 

0 

0 

15), 296 

0 

0 

2M4 

0 

0 

3,408 

0 

0 

15,04'J 

1 

4 

1,8u,.589 

0 

0 

11,228 

8 

6 

1,54,742 

1 

6 

0 

29,558 

9 

10 

3,51,703 

6 

0 


These estJiblishments, it was said, are the same as those wfiioh have already 
received the sanction of Government, which the exception of' one Assistant Com- 
missioner’s establisliment which has been added for the manajrement oftlie revenue 
of the Surf-i-Khas estates in each of tlie districts of ICast and West lierar, and may 
suffice for the present, though some future modifications in respect to tliern may 
be found necesssary, as the Berar districts with the Surt’-i-Klias estates will, it was 
expected, yield a larger reveriue>than before, and the restoration of some Talooks 
be probably necessary. 

In submitting the above schedules the Resident again solicited the considera- 
tion of the Gvwernor-General to the question of entrusting him with the audit 
and adjustment of all charges, both civil and military, in connection with tlie 
assigned territories and the Hyderabad Contingent. It did not appear to hi.n 
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there were any insuperable objections to the plan, while the advantages and 
convenience of early audit and adjustment being thus effectually ensured are, 
he stated, too manifest to need recapitulation. 

He also proposed to abolish the Inam Commissioner’s office and establish- 
ments, as vei’y few claims would remain on the tile after the restoration ot 
Dharaseo and Raichorc to Ilis Highness the Nizam, and those cases might be 
disposed of by the Commissioner and his district officers. 

The President in Council o])serves that His Excellency the Governor-General 
has approved of the selection which has been made by the Resident of the officers 
whose services will be retained for the administrathms ot East and West Berar, 
and of the salaries proposed for them both present and prospective, as also ot the 
appointment of a Commissioner on 2,000 rupees a month, and has sanctioned the 
aV>olition of the Jnam Commissioner’s office and establishment, and that under His 
Excellency’s direction the xsanction of tiie Government of India is requested to the 
salaries above approved of, the remaining questions being referred to it for consi- 
deration and orders. 

liis Honour in Council is pleased to sanction the salaries and appointments 
approved hy the Governor-General. 

in regard to the office establishmenls, His Honour in Council remarks that 
the Resident has not submitted a paper showing the financial result of the arrange- 
ments now reported. But the table given 
in the margin, prepared from the Civil 
Auditor’s Jiook of Establishment for 1859 
in the Financial Department, exhibits 
a saving effected of Rs. 23,120-15-9 per 
mensem, which may be relied on as a 
sufficiently correct result, and as the 
proposed establishments do not on tlie 
whole appear excessive His Honour in 
Council is pleased to sanction them for 
one year, subject to report at the expira- 
tion of tliat period. His Honour in t'oun- 
cil at the same time requests tliat the 
Resident will prepare and submit a 
tabular statement in the usual form, showing in detail the former and present 
establishments, so as clearly to exhibit the increases and decreases in eacli office 
caused by the revision in question. 

His Honour in (-ouncil observes that the question of transferring to the 
Resident the business of auditing the accounts of the assigned territories was 
once belore submitted to this Government in 1859. It wuxs then stated, in the 
financial Resolution, No. 1075, dated the I4tli January 1859, that this Govern- 
memt agreed with the Aecountant General to the Government of India in 
thinking it likely that the plan proposed by the Resident would be prodiictive 
of much greater inconvenience and delay than the plan in force. In now making 
a second application the Resident has not, as he ought to have done, shown that 
lie possesses all the means of enforcing the rules of audit and account with 
sufficient exactness to obviate the multifarious references and counter-references 
to Calcutta, witiiout which the retrenchments, explanations, and corrcsjmiidence 

would cause fur more labour and greater delay 
would thus defeat the object to attain which tlie 
)ointed out to the Resident ii> the resolution above 
referred to, but as he has submitted no explanation on the point, and as the new 
system of audit and account is about to be introduced, His Honour in Council 
desires that the Resident may be informed that no change in the system of })re- 
paring the accounts can be sanctioned at |)resent, but that the question will be 
reconsidered on the receipt of a i*eport from the Budget and Audit Committee (to 
whom the (jiiestion will be referred ) as to the expediency of extending the number 
oi local auditors to distant provinces, such as Peiru, Tenasserim, Hyderabad, &c. 



Acrofdinp: to 
Civil Amliior's 
Book ol‘ Entries 

Profiosed 
b\ tlie 
l^eaideot. 


Ra. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

aesuient’s Civil Olflcc Kstba- 







liMhmfiil-s ... 

2,023 

0 

0 

1389 

0 

0 

mm 8^>oitpr’ri Ollico 


0 

0 


0 

0 

K»i<ti»)eer’.M K^tiibbshmeut 


0 

0 

284 

0 

0 

We^t lit rar ! 


7 

•1 

15,049 

1 

4 

Bc'rar ... ... 

u.ofia 

S 

0 

11,228 

8 

0 

liijitit Coininiss'ofur’s Office; 







Htid KfttabiiHfimouts 

2jm 

3 

0 




Rnichon* Iloab 

!0,4nl 

15 

1 

i 



DbaraHto 

8,500 

10 

8 




Total Rs. j 

1 

52,079 

9 

7 

j 29, 558 

9 

10 


which would inevitably follow 
than the present system, and 
change is proposed. ThivS was 
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From the Budget and Audit Committee to C. H. Lushington, Esq., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Financial Department. 

Fort William, 22nd Febru.iry 18G1. 

Sir,— We have the honour to reply to your despatch (No. 1260) of the 4th 
February, forwarding for our report the questions raised in a Resolution passed by 
the Supreme Government, in a reference by the Resident of Hyderabad, regarding 
the audit of the civil accounts of that jurisdiction : — 

2. We understand the questions referred to us to be : — 

1st. Whether the audit and adjustment of all charges, both civil and 
military, in connection with the assigned districts, and the charges of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, should be entrusted to the Resident. 

2nd. Whether it is desirable to appoint additional local authorities to 
detached and distant provinces. 

3. The first of these questions, which has indeed been broadly raised by the 
Resident, amounts, as we understand, to a request on the part of that officer that 
he should .audit his own accounts. After the promulgation of the new system of 
audit and account in India, based on principles which have prevailed equally in 
India as in England, it will not be necessary for us to trouble the Supreme Govern- 
ment with detailed remarks to show that such a proposition would not be iulmis- 
sible. We presume that it could never be contemplated to exempt the Resident 
of Hyderabad from conditions to which ever}' Government, Local Government, 
and Department throughout India is now subjected — nainely, the auditing of 
accounts by an agency independent of the party responsible for those accounts. 
The Resident is responsible for the accounts of his jurisdiction, and by the Imperial 
system those accounts must he audited by indepejident agency ; even if the 
audit be at Hyderabad, still it could not be conducted in subordination to the 
Resident. 

4. Tliis brings us to tlic second of the two questions, namely, the desirabi- 
lity of appointing additional local authorities for detached and distant provinces 
generfdly, and for Hyderabad in particular. Now, as a matter of j>rinciph', w<! 
have always been pr.-pared to admit that for any detached province of sufficient 
size and importance it may very [>ossibly be de8iral)le to appoint a special karal 
auditor ; such appointment must, however, we apprehend, entirely dejicnd on the 
circumstances of the province, and the .amount of work to be done. It is to be 
remembered that each new appointment of thi.s nature entails considerable ex|)ense 
on Government in .salary and establishment, not less than a quarter of a lac per 
annjun, or perhaps more. We arc therefore anxious to save the nece.ssity of such 
appointments. Again, the multiplication of auditors entails the chance of greater 
deviations from uniformity, and the distance of these officers fi*om central .autho- 
rity indirectly lessens control. 

5. Such being the general principle, we have not, under existing circum- 
stances, perceived the necessity of .appointing .additioinil auditors for detached 
provinces. We thought th.at the .accounts of the Eastern Settlements may l)c 
audited by the Bengal Deputy Auditor General, those of Oudh and Ihijpootaiia 
by the North-Western I’nniuces .auditor, those of Na^'pore ami Banjda by the 
Bombay auditor, those of Hyderabad by tlie Madras auditor. We still entertain a. 
hope that, with one exception, tliis plan m.ay work sufiieieutly well fi rthe [ire, sent, 
and that thus e.xtra expense may be .avoided. I Ih; e.Ncejition above indicated 
is that of the Eastern Settlements in British Biiriu.a. When the. provinces of 
Pegu, Arracan, and Ten.asseriin shall be .amalgamated under one administnition, 
we think it possible that the preaudit of sanctioned ehai-ges niav, in order to 
save delay, be conducted at Rangoon by an assistant umhu- the (diicf (xirnmissioner, 
on a salary of, say, 600 rupees per mensem ; but this preaudit pertains to the 
Pay rather than to the Audit Department, and will not affeet the ultimate audit, 
and adjustment of charges. Even for Pegu, then, we do not propose that a 
sejiarate Deputy Auditor General be appointed at pre.sent, tliough we think that 
the necessity tor such an officer is more likely to arise there than anj'where els''. 
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We have only to submit that we shall be prepared to admit the necessity when- 
ever it shall be shown to arise. 

6. As regards Hyderabad in particular, however, we would submit that such 
necessity is less likely to arise there tlian in any other case. The purely civil 
charges are now limited, compared with the civil charges of other provinces. 
The accounts which once had to be rendered to His Highness the Nizam will no 
longer be required, since the restoration of some of the assigned districts. It 
appears to us that the work to be done at Hyderabad could not possibly afford 
employment to one officer. The accounts of the Hyderabad Contingent are 
audited by the Military Auditor General of Bengal. The only change that could 
possibly be needed there would be the transfer of that particular audit to the 
Madras Military Auditor General; but this point can be settled by, the Military 
Finance Department. Tliere can be no more difficulty respecting these accounts 
than the accounts of the Nagpore Military Force, or the Punjab Frontier Force, 
or Central India Levies, of all which the accounts are audited in the same manner. 
We have no doubt that whatever arrangements may be necessary for the speedy 
auditing of these accounts will be made by the Military Finance Commission ; 
but we appi-ehend that in that department it would be found quite impossible to 
provide a .separate audit establishment for each separate body of troops. 

7. We are therefore precluded from recommending that any additional 
auditor be appointed for Hyderabad. 

We have, &c., 

(Signed) C. 11. Lushington. 

E. Drummond. 

R. Temple. 

(No. 2000.) 

Fort William — Financial Department, 28th February 1861. 

His Excellency the Governor-General in Council concurs in the views of the 
Budget and Audit Committee, as expressed in the above report, on the ground 
that the appointment of local auditors in distant provinces will entail additional 
expense to the State. 

By order of the Governor-General in Council. 

(Signed) C. II. Lushington. 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

To the Foreign Department for information and for communication to the 
Kesident at Hyderabad, in continuation of the Financial llesolution (No. 1266) of 
the 4th instant. 


(Civil Department. — No. 24 of 1861.) 

From Lieutenant-Colonel Cuthhert Davidson, c.n.. Resident at Hyderabad, to the 
Secretary to the Government ot India, Foreign Department, dated Hyderabad, 
22nd February la6 1. 


Letter from the Acc^nntant General Sir, — I have the honour to enclose copies of the 

Correspondence as per margin, which has passed between 
. n t Accouiitaut General to the Government of India, 

<iffn* ral, in reply, dated 2l8i Febru- and myself, in relation to the proposed tinanciol arrange- 

ments connected with the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

2. In rn\ letter to your address (No, 180) of the 13th December 18()0 I 
took the liberty of suggesting that much convenience and advantage would result 
froiri the adjustment of ail charges, both civil and military, being entrusted to 
the Resident at Hyderabad. 


3. In the [iresent correspondence I have urged the adoption of this system 
upon the Accountant General with a view to ensure more prompt audit, as well 
as to relieve the officers at Calcutta from no small share of labour. 

4. .1 would solicit especial attention to the fact that so long as the district 
aTid departmental accounts are rendered direct to the offices of audit and account 
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at Fort William, by no possibility can the Resident at Hyderabad reconcile the 
financial statements received from thence with those he receives’ from the district 
offices. They appear to be prepared on different systems, and not to be contem- 
poraneous, while details are not, and scarcely can be, given with that minuteness 
which would enable me to determine the precise cause and extent of discrepancies^ 
as these are often rather apparent than real. 

5. I may observe also that the financial statements received from the 
Accountant-General have several times required and received alteration, but I 
am^ to this day without the means of stating satisfactorily the exact amount 
derived from the different sources of revenue in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
and the exact amount of disbursements fairly chargeable against them. 

6. A statement of discrepancies, which I have forwarded to the Accountant- 
General, and which can be called for if required, will show the many points of 
difference which still require elucidation. 

7. Until the financial questions under discussion with the Accountant- 
General are decided, and the orders of Government have been passed upon the 
revised schedules of establishments for my office and that of the Commissioner, 
which, with the letter above quoted, I did myself the honour to submit for the 
consideration of His Excellency the Governor-General of India, and which, on the 
score of economy, I have, pending the sanction of Government, directed to be 
introduced from the Ist instant, things are naturally liable to fall into confusion, 
and I would therefore beg to be favoured with the instructions of Government in 
regal'd to them at as early a date as may be found convenient. 


(No. 242.) 

The Accountant-General to the Resident at Hyderabad. 

9 February 1861. 

Sir, — Referring to Article IV. of the new Treaty concluded with the Nissam 
in December last, in which it is stipulated that His Highness shall “ forego all 
demand for an account of the receipt and expenditure of the Assigned Districts for 
the past, present, and future,” I have the honour to inquire whether it will still 
be requisite to furnish you with His Highness’s account with this Government for 
1859-60, which is alluded to in my letter to your address. No. 134, dated 8th 
October last. Future returns of the same description need not, I apprehend, be 
prepared, as the balances for or against the Nizam can best be determined at the 
close of each year’s adjustments of the accounts of the Assigned Districts in the 
books ot this office, but your opinion on this point is solicited. 

2nd. 1 observe that Article HI. of the new Treaty cancels the Nizam’s old 
debt of about 50 lacs of Hyderabad rupees, which had accumulated up to May 1853, 
but makes no allusion whatever to the subsequent demands against His Highness, 
which at the close of 1858-59 amounted to nearly 3,20,000 rupees, as ascer- 
tained in this office. It may be necessary, therefore, to make a reference on the 
subject to Government, in case it is intended that the entire balance outstanding 
up to the date of the Treaty should, as on a previous occasion, be written off. 

3rd. I take this opportunity to inquire whether arrangements have been made 
for the adjustment of the balances of the Raichore Doab and Dharaseo treasuries, 
which will remain outstanding in the accounts after the transfer of those two districts. 

4Lh. In conclusion, I beg that in submitting the Hyderabad Budget Estimate 
for 1860-61 and 1861-62 (now over-due) due regard may be had to the increase 
or decrease of receipt or expenditure which the terms of the Treaty may involve. 

, Civil Department. 

The Resident at Hyderabad to the Accountant-General. 

21 February 1861. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No. 242) 
under date the 9th February 1861, calling for my opinion upon the system to be 
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pursued in future in regard to the adjustment of the accounts of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts. « 

2nd. Although it is stipulated in the new Treaty that His Highness the 
Nizam shall ** forego all demand for an account of the receipt and expenditure 
of the Assigned Districts for the past, present, and future,” yet, as any surplus 
revenue that may hereafter accrue is to be paid to the Nizam, it will be necessary 
that the Resident at Hyderabad should have the means of ascertaining the exact 
financial position of those districts. 

3rd. It is observed by you that the balances for or against the Nizam can 
best be determined at the close of each year’s adjustments of the accounts of the 
Assigned Districts on the books of your office. I would beg to remark that ex- 
perience has fully demonstrated the serious inconveniences of this system ; while 
the Resident is responsible both to the British and the Native Governments for the 
efficient and economic administration of the Assigned Districts, he is precluded, 
under existing circumstances, not only from guarding against extravagant expen- 
diture, but even from acquainting himself with the amount of expenditure that 
has been incurred until the accounts have been received from Calcutta. 

4th. The distance between the district officers and the department of audit 
and account necessarily causes, as we must perceive has throughout been the 
case, great delay in the adjustment of these accounts. It has been objected that 
one cause of the delay has been in my having returned the accounts to Calcutta 
for explanation or revision. I do not dispute this, but I trust that it will be 
perceived that they have not been unnecessai’ily returned, and that it was not 
possible for me to submit accounts to the Nizam which I did not understand, and 
on which large corrections were obviously requisite, and were eventually made. 

5th. I beg to be understood as not having the most remote intention of im- 
puting any avoidable delay, or anything in the shape of remissness, to your 
department ; but I regard it as an inevitable consequence of the distance between 
Calcutta and these districts, when it must frequently happen, as it frequently has 
happened, that references backward and forward are so repeatedly requisite that 
the accounts cannot be furnished with the desired punctuality. 

6th. It has also been decided by the Finance Commissioners that the audit 
offices at Calcutta are already over-worked, and I would for many reasons strongly 
recommend that the audit of all charges connected with the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts should be entrusted to the Resident at that Court. 

7th. The Finance Commissioners have expressed this opinion, that “the 
powers of the Resident at Hyderabad, the Commissioner at Nagpore, and the 
Officer Commanding the Irregular Forces, as regards sanctioning expenditure being 
clearly defined, and the pay and allowances being fixed by the Government ot 
India, the allotment of stores being also laid down, the duty of officers connected 
with the control and examination of money charges, or of expenditure of stores, 
would be quite easily performed.” 

8th. I have already, in a letter ( No. 180) of the 13th December last to the 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, urged that 
all charges, civil and military, in connection with the assigned territories should be 
left to the Resident ; and 1 trust you will concur with me in the opinion that, 
while your department would thus be relieved from considerable labour, prompt 
audit would be ensured, all charges would be immediately brought under the 
notice of the Resident, and he would then have it in his power effectually to con- 
trol expenditure, instead of remaining in ignorance with regard to it until infor- 
mation reaches him from a distant source and what is done is irretrievable. 

9th. There would be little difficulty in the accounts being so arranged “as to 
allow of transactions being recorded as they occur and while it is admitted 
that there is no great peculiarity in the nature of the duty of audit and account, I 
would beg to point out that the delay attending a reference to Calcutta on every 
little point upon which any obscurity may rest has been productive of much 
embarrassment and delay. 

10th. I beg, in illustration, to append copy of a letter from the Deputy 
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Conpmi^ioner, Raichore Doab (No. 378 ), of the 29th December 1860, in whieb he 
confesses hiraself wholly incapable of reconciling your accounts with' those of his 
own office, although he supposes the discrepancies are rather apparent than real, 
or that the accounts are not contemporaneous. 

11th. I also submit a statement prepared in my office exhibiting discrepancies 
which have been found to exist between the accounts of your office and those of 
the district officers, and which I am unable to reconcile ; and when yoii call to 
mind the multitudinous references that it has been requisite to make before these 
accounts could be closed, you will, I have no doubt, agree with me that a change 
of system is indispensably necessai*y. 

12th. One chief source of the difficulties that have been experienced in 
adjusting these accounts is, it appears to me, tliat we have throughout dealt with 
the revenue of the Assigned Districts as if it had been Imperial revenue, which it 
clearly is not. The districts were assigned by the Nizam for certain specific pur- 
poses, and whenever we realize more income than we fitid sufficient for those pur- 
poses we are bound to make over the surplus to the Native Government. Had we 
not incorporated these accounts with those of the General Government much 
inconvenience and delay in their adjustment would have been avoided. 

13th. I may here also mention that the incorporation of the reveniies of the 
Assigned Districts with Imperial revenue on the financial statements that have 
been published in public prints as emanating from the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India has given umbrage to the Hyderabad Government, as T have been, 
questioned by the Minister as to the reason why the revenue of the assigned 
territory should be included in the Imperial revenue. 

14th. I would therefore earnestly recommend that the audit of these accounts 
be left to the Resident, who would furnish monthly accounts and vouchers to your 
office in the same manner as the civil treasury accounts are now submitted. 

15th. In reply to the 3i'd pai’agraph of your letter under acknowledgment, 
I beg to inform you that orders have been issued to make up all accounts in the 
Raichore Doab and Dharaseo Treasuries to 1st March 1861. Financial statements 
will be furnished as soon as practicable. The accountants have been directed to 
come with their accounts to Hj’derabad, and all cash balances have been ordered 
to be paid into the treasuries of Sholapore and Dharwar, and the military cash 
chest at Lingsoogoor. 

16th. In preparing the Budget Estimates for 1860-61 and 1861-62 due 
regard has been had to the increase or decrease of receipt or expenditure which 
the terms of the new Treaty may involve ; but I regret tliat, in the present transi- 
tion state of the assigned territories, it has been found impossible to furnish 
estimates with the desired degree of accuracy. 

17th. It has not escaped my recollection that on a previous occasion it was 
pointed out that it was open to me to call for such duplicate returns or financial 
statements, from the district officers, that 1 might consider necessary to a thorough 
exposition of the financial position of the Assigned Districts ; but these, it is 
evident, would not enable me to reconcile them with the accounts preferred in 
your office, when, as Mr. Bullock has remarked, there is a difference between the 
two systems of accounts. The district ofHcers also have too frequently complained 
of the inadequacy of their establishments, and any considerable increase in their 
official duties would, I have little doubt, have been immediately followed by 
applications for an increase of their office establishments. 

18th. With regard to the balance of Its. 3,25,198-9- 10-| appearing in your ac- 
counts against the Nizam at the end of 1858-69, it is not quite clear to me how we 
can demand it from His Highness unless we render accounts, and that is specially 
provided against by the Supplemental Treaty. From the accompanying statement it 
will be perceived that this balance does not correspond with the balance elicited by me 
from the district officers’ accounts; and I, of course, cannot consequently be expect- 
ed to feel satisfied of the accuracy of the results shown in the Calcutta accounts. 

19th. But there will be a still larger balance again.st the Nizam, owing to 
the districts'bcing just now retransferred in the midst of a Fuslee year, and an 
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immediate decrease of revenue ensuing, which will not be accompanied by a 
simultaneous amount of reduction of expenditure on establishments. My own 
idea is, and the following may perhaps be the intention of the Government, that 
we should forego all claim for balances due to us, and commence the ensuing 
Fuslee year with a clear balance-sheet or entirely fresh account, otherwise 1 presume 
our alternative will be to charge such balances against the revenues of the districts 
the management of which it is agreed that we retain. 

(Financial— No. 378 of I860.) 

From T. H. Bullock, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Raichore Doab, to Captain 
II. Fraser, Officiating Assistant Resident, Hyderabad. 

29 December 1860. 

— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular Letter 
(No. 11) of the 24th November 1860. 

2. I have endeavoured to reconcile the discrepancies between the Account- 
ant-General’s statement [and the statements] of the district officers, but the difficulty 
is that the Accountant-General does not seem to have included his items under the 
same heads as we have ; that is to say, that he has embodied his totals under fewer 
heads, particularly the contingent charges, and yet there is not sufficient detail for 
us to discover what he has included in each heading. For instance, in 1858-59 
be has got ordinary contingencies Rs. 5,318-7-3. No such item was in the district 
accounts, nor can we, by adding several together, intike up such a total. Again, 
in 1856-57 he makes out our disbursements in village expenses Rs. 11,896-10, 
whereas by adding every description of village expense in the district statements, 
viz., lighting, chowries, stationery, &c., both adjusted and unadjusted, the total 
comes to Rs. 9,895-15-6 ; therefore, it would be seen that the Accountant-General’s 
accounts are not contemporaneous with ours, and to effect reconciliation it would 
be necessary to go through every year’s receipts and disbursements, and compare 
them with each other in detail. 

3. I would beg to suggest that the statements of receipts and disbursements 
from 18.53-54 to the present year should be forwarded to the Accountant- 
General for comparison. 

4. It appears to me that the discrepancies can only be apparent and not 
real, and that they would disappear in comparison of accounts, because the accounts 
of this district have been passed as correct by the Accountant-General himself. 

5. As I believe all the English records of the office are to be sent to the 
Residency, it might perhaps be advisable that the head accountant, Mahomed Fazil, 
who has always had charge of the accounts of the Raichore Doab, should 
accompany them, when he would be able, by the original vouchers, contingent bills, 
&c., to verify all the accounts of tliis district year by year. 

(No. 4048.) 

Office Memorandum. 

Fort William, Financial Department^ 

27 March 1861. 

In respect to the several questions mooted in the foregoing correspondence, 

* Financial Rcaolu- Govemor-Genei’al in Council observes that the question 

28 th relating to the audit and adjustment of the accounts of the 

^ Assigned Districts has already been determined,* it being con- 
sidei*ed that it is inexpedient, on the score of expense, that such audit and 
adjustment should be conducted at Hyderabad. 

AVith respect to the continued necessity of furnishing an annual account of 
receipts and disbursements, His Excellency in Council agrees with the Accountant 
Geneial to the Government of India in thinking there is no such necessity, as the 
balances for or against His Highness the Nizam can best be determined at the close 
of each year’s adjustment in the books of this office. 
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On the question as to the mode of dealing with the revenues of the Assigned 
Districts, His Excellency in Council desires that it may be pointed out to the 
Resident that he labours under a mistake in supposing that those revenues have 
been hitherto dealt with as Imperial revenue. The accounts of the revenues and 
charges of the Assigned Districts, though included in the accounts of the General 
Government, are shown under the distinct head of “ Debt,” not under the head 
“ Revenues and Charges.” 

The question as to the adjustment of a balance stuading against His Highness 
at the close of 1858*59, amounting to nearly 3,20,000 rupees, should. His 
Excellency in Council thinks, be decided in the Foreign Department. 

By order of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 

(Signed) C. //. Lmhington, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 1474.) 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department under date the 30th March 1861. 

Head a letter and its enclosures from the Military Finance Department 
(No. 185a.), dated 22nd instant, suggestive of a change in the system of auditing 
the accounts of the Hyderabad and Nagpore forces, and recommending a local audit. 

Ordered, that the above letter and its enclosures be sent in original to the 
Financial Department for consideration and orders, with reference to the Resolu- 
tion of Government in that department (No. 2000) dated 28th ultimo, with a 
request that the papers be returned when no longer required. 


(Foreign Department. — No. 2201.) 

From G. IT. Aitchis07i, Under-Secretary to the Government of India, to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, c.b., Resident at Hyderabad ; dated Fort 
William, 2nd May 1861. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter dated 22nd February last (No. 34), with 
its enclosure, regarding proposed financial arrangements connected with the Hy- 
derabad Assigned Districts, I am directed to inform you that the Governor-General 
in Council has resolved that the balance standing against His Highness the Nixam 
at the close of 1858-59, amounting to nearly 3,20,000 rupees, shall be charged 
to the revenues of the districts retained. 

2. A further communication will be made to you liereafter on the other 
points mooted in your letter under acknowledgment. 

(No. 2202.) 

Ordered that with reference to memorandum from Financial Department 
(No. 4048) dated 27th March, and also to extiMcts to Financial Department 
(No. 1474) dated 30tli March, a copy of the above be sent to the Financial 
Department, for information and further orders. 


(No. 5101.) 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in tlie Financial 
Department under dale 22nd April 18(51. 

Read again the undermentioned papers on the subject of transferring the andil 
and adjustment of the Hyderabad accounts from (Calcutta to Hyderabad : — 
Financial Resolution No. 1266, dated 4th February last. 

Ditto No. 2000, dated 28th idem. 

Ditto No, 4048, dated the 27th ultimo. 

Read an extract from the Foreign Department (No. 1474), dated the 30fh 



Resolution. — In a report (No. 13) under date 
Budget and Audit Committee, with reference to a 


the 22nd February hist, the 
proposal by the Resident ol' 
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Hyderabad for the transfer of the audit and ai^'ustment of the civil accounts from 
Calcutta to Hyderabad, were of opinion that as a matter of principle it may be 
desirable to appoint for any detached province of sufficient size and importance a 
special local auditor, such appointment being, however, entirely dependent on the 
circumstances of the province and the amount of work to be done. But as these 
appointments would entail additional expense to the State, and their distance from 
central authority would indirectly lessen control, they felt precluded, under existing 
circumstances, from recommending such appointments for sanction generally, and 
especially for Hyderabad, where the purely civil charges are more limited, compared 
\vith the civil charges of other provinces. 

Tffis Government concurred in the views of the Committee, on the ground 
that the appointment of local auditors would entail additional expense. 

The question has now again come forward for consideration in connection with 
the letter of the Military Finance Department to the address of the Secretary to the 
Government in the Foreign Department, No. 185 a, dated 22nd ultimo, with which 
they forwarded, for tlie information of the Foreign Department, copies of the letters 
30th juiv 1800 No noted in the margin, addressed by them to the Military Depart- 
Match’ i86i', mcnt, suggestive of a change in the system of auditing the accounts 
“■ ' *■ of the Hyderabad and Nagpore forces, regular and irregular. 

In the first of these letters the Military Finance Department pointed out 
certain difficulties and anomalies in the existing practice, and suggested, first, 
that the contingent charges of the forces, now sent to tlie Commissariat Auditor, 
Calcutta, should be sent to the Auditor of Commissariat Accounts at Madras, 
who, having the Commissariat disbursements before him for the Madras troops 
at Secunderabad and Kamptee, has better means tlian the Calcutta auditor of 
checking the rates charged for Commissariat supplies for the (contingent and 
Nagpore Irregular Force ; secondly, that the bills now sent to the Auditor of Com- 
missariat Accounts, Calcutta, for Ordnance supplies to the Contingent and Irregular 
Force, should be brought under the control and check of the Inspector-General 
of Ordnance at Madras; thirdly, that the journalized system in use in Madras 
for the accounts of the Pay, Commissariat, and Ordnance Departments would 
admit of the charges for the forces being entered therein without keeping up, as at 
present, two sets of accounts ; and observed that the powers of the Resident at 
Hyderabad, the Commissioner at Nagpore, and the Officer commanding the Irregular 
Force as regards sanctioning expenditure being clearly defined, and the pay and 
allowances being fixed by the Government of India, the allotments of stores being 
also laid down, the duty of officers connected with the control and examination of 
money charges or of expenditure of stores w’ould be quite easily performed. 

In their second letter to the Military Department the Military Finance Depart- 
ment adverted to the difficulties that had presented themselves to the different officers 
who had been consulted on the above-mentioned questions, and the disinclination 
expressed by the Madras Government themselves to the transfer of the accounts 
of the Contingent to the Madras authorities ; and they then went on to consider 
a measure recommended by the Resident of Hyderabad, viz., that the accounts of 
the Contingent be subjected to a local audit, a measure which the Military Finance 
Department consider to be decidedly the best of the measures before the Government. 

According to the plan of the Resident, this local audit would be conducted 
by the Military Secretary at Hyderabad, under the orders of the Resident ; and as 
the duties of the Military Secretary appear to be such as to leave him ample time 
for auditing the accounts of the Contingent, and as, moreover, the Resident states 
that this officer is available for this special duty, and is prepared to undertake the 
transmission of the audited accounts to Calcutta with promptitude and regularity, 
the Military Finance Department advise that the appointment of Military Secretary 
to the Resident be abolished as such, and that the designation of the office, in sub- 
stitution, be changed to that of Controller of Military Finance at Hyderabad, adding 
that they shall then propose the transfer to him of several important duties, and 
that they hope that by changes in the offices of the paymasters at Secunderabad and 
Nagpore they shall have it in their power to provide efficiently for the office estab- 
lishment of Controller. 
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With advertence, however, to the recent treaty concluded between the British 
Government and. His Highness the Nizam, under Article IV. of which the Nizam 
has agreed to forego all demand for accounts of the Assigned Districts, either for 
the past or for the future, and the British Government are left at full liberty to 
appropriate the revenues and arrange the expenses of administration at their entire 
discretion, being only required to pay over to the Nizam any surplus that may 
remain over the cost of such discretionary administration, without any necessity foi' 
accounts being shown to His Highness, the Military Finance Department subse- 
quently recommended the appointment of a local controller of military finance for 
Hyderabad and Nagpore, a local examiner and two deputy paymasters, one at Secun- 
drabad and the other at Nagpore, observing that for the duty of controller the Resi- 
dent’s military secretary was available, but that a separate officer would have to be 
appointed for the duties of examiner, and that arrangements would have to be made 
for converting the paymasters at Secundrabad and Nagpore into deputy paymasters. 
“ The deputy paymasters,” the Military Finance Department observe, “ will estimate 
for and pay both the regular and local forces, granting cheques for the purpose on 
the civil treasuries. They will transmit their accounts to the examiner, by whom 
the jiccounts thus rendered will be audited and classified, and when approved by 
the controller will be forwarded to the officers of account, viz., that appertaining 
to the Madras troops to the Military Accountant, Madras, tlirough the Madras 
Controller, and that appertaining to the contingent and irregular troops to the 
Military Accountant, Calcutta, through the Controller at Calcutta, the accounts 
so transmitted being incoi'porated with the Bengal and Madras general accounts 
respectively. 

“ In the same way the commissariat and ordnance charges will be estimated for 
and disbursed by the existing departments, and on examination and approval by 
the local examiner and controller will be transmitted for the purposes of incor- 
poration to the military accountants, through the controllers of Madras and Bengal 
respectively, viz., the charges appertaining to the regular troops to the accountant 
at Madras, and those appertaining to the contingent and irregular force to the 
accountant at Calcutta.” 

The Governor-General in Council is of opinion tliat the last recommendation 
of the Military Finance Department may, with advantage, be adopted, and His Ex- 
cellency in Council sees no difficulty in entrusting the Controller of Military 
Finance at Hyderabad with the disposal of .the accounts of the Nagpore forces in 
addition to those of the forces at Hyderabad, the total expenditure on account of 
both forces being 1,03,32,000 rupees per annum, as shown in the following table: — 



European, 

Natives, 

Total. 

Hyderabad Force, Subsidiary 

3,454 

87 

1,052 

•40 

6,145 

‘J,519 

4,401 

*3,731 

8,599 

9,606 

5,453 

3,771 

Nizam's Contingent 

Nagpore Begular Force. 

Nagpore Jrregular Force - 

ToTA! 

4,633 

27,7t)6 j 

27,429 


• Th€8e ar« to be ahortly reduced to — 


Europeans 20 

Natives 1,C99 


Cost of tke above.— At 1,000 rupees for each European, and 250 rupees for each Native per annum, the asrgegrate 
will be as follows ; 


R8- 


cost 


Europeans 
Natives ... 


4r,.'Bh()0« 

fif;,99,000 


Total ...Rs.; 103,82,000 


It also appears to His Excellency in Council that the supervision of tlie 
accounts of wie Civil Department at Hyderabad might without objection be 
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coDimitted to tho controller in addition to his military duties, and tliat an iincove- 
nanted officer of the Account Department might be appointed to that post under 
the designation of Controller of Military Finance and Deputy Auditor-General 
at Hyderabad, and subordinate to the Military Finance Departments m matters 
of military, and to the Auditor-General for India in respect of civil finance. 

Before carrying out these arrangements, however. His Eixcellency in Council 
desires to be informed whether there are any objections in the Military De- 
partment : — „ „ 

Ist. To the appointment of a local Controller of Military hinance for 

Hyderabad and Nagpore, , r. ,1 

2nd. To entrusting the supervision of the Civil Accounts to the Conti oiler 

of Military Finance, and i f 1 

3rd. To the appointment to that post of an uncovenanted officer ot the 

Account Department. 

His Excellency in Council also desires to be informed whether there are any 
objections in the Foreign Department to the abolition of the office of Military 
Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad. 

(Political. — No. 8.) 

Sir Charles JFood to the Governor-General of India in Council ; dated 31st 

January 1862. 

1. I have duly considered in Council the letter ot your Excellency s Govern- 
ment No. 87 of tiic present year, dated the 22nd of June, respecting the details 
of the arrangements for carrying into efiect the Treaty ot 1860 with the Govein- 

nient of His Highness the Nizam. 

2. 1 observe that Colonel Davidson proposed to you to compensate, trom tJie 
local funds of the two districts, Dharaseo and Raichore, which have been restored 
to the Nizam, those officers of your Government who had built houses or acquired 
house property in those districts. You properly pointed out to Colonel Davidson 
that these funds were not Government money in the ordinary sense of the term 
as belonging to the Imperial revenues. They Avero levied for a special purpose, 
and the faith of the British Government may be said to be involved in their due 
application to that object. This being so, 1 approve your orders that tJic amount 
should be made over to the Nizam’s Government, on the understanding that it 
should be applied to the purposes of local advantage for which it was levied. 

3. Considering the circumstances in which these districts revert to the 
Nizam, I sanction the grant made by you of compensation (to an extent varying 
according to the loss tliey may have sustained) to public officers who have erected 
or acquired property in Dharaseo ami Kaichore. It does not appear from the 
papers whether anything had been done to ol>tain payment from the Nizam s 
Government for these houses at a fair valuation. 

4. 1 now proceed to the second subject (noted in the margin) to which you 

, ..... . .u have directed iny attention in the letter under reply. 

now Trfaty" wUh hia Tlic value of tlic latids to 1)0 retained by us under the 

new Treaty with His Highness the Nizam is 32^ lacs ot 
rupees. It is, however, calculated that, with the addition of flie Surf-i-Khas the 
Berar districts, which are the to remain in our possession, will in future^ years yield 
a revenue short of this sum by 84,964 rupees. For the past year, 1860-61, there 
was a still larger deficiency, amounting, as shown in the marginal ^ statement 
I lu, tt" p. lu. H. p. extracted from your Secretary’s letter of 

" the 8th May 1861, to 3,89,938 riqices. 

i!..»rf„r is()()-6i 2i,ci,4ti8 6 6 Tliis laigc ilcficit foi' 1860-61 appears to 

chort* atnl Ilharasfo, bal** j DC, 111 ft COllSlclcrftblC lllGftSUlB ftt ItciSTj 

nDce of local foods 12 2 attributable to the fact that payments not 

irj-J actually due in the Surf-i-Khaa under 

Deiicit };s. 8,89,038 10 0 transfer to us were forestalled by the 

I '' " Nizam’s officers, Avhilst similar payments 
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in Haieljore hikI l>]irtra.«eo. uiulor t ransfer to His Highness, were leftuneollected bj our 
officers. In these cii ciaustanoes, they w'ere of opinion that “ if the accounts by which 
this deficit was calculated were merely the revenues of the districts we 

retain there would apparently have been no oVijection to demanding the balance 
from the Kizam ; but as these accounts comprise the receipts and expenditure 
. in Raichore and Dharaseo up to the date of transfer the demand could not have 
been made without submitting accounts for Raichore and Dharaseo,” and yon 
considered it preferable to forego the amount altogether. In this opinion 1 concur ; 
but I cannot but think that if ( ’olonel Davidson liad beeir more careful in arranging 
with the Nizam’s Gewerninent the details connected with the transfer of territory 
a portion at least of this loss might have been avoided. 

5. When the proposed exchange of territory, with a view to the adjustment 
of boundaries, shall iiave been earried out, the lands then in our possession will 
yield a revenue less than the stipulated sum of 32 laes by Hs. tt.'), 420-3-6. To 
make up this deficieney, in aeeordance with tlu^ 6tli Article of th(> Treaty, you 
propose that territory of this annual value should be taken north of the Pyne-Gunga 
river. I approve this arrangement ; but the suggestions of Colonel Davidson, 
both for this object and for the imjuovmm'iit ol the boundaries of the Assigned 
Districts, arc reported by that officer in a manm'r so c(nn|)lica(cd as to render them 
difficult of comprehension. 

6. 1 must again c all your Excidhuicy’s attmilion to the importance of attach- 
ing to the papers sent to me copies of any maps to which they may refer. It is 
impossible for me, in the }>reserit instance, to nnderstand the preei.se position of 
lauds which are described as marked a eortain eidonr in a map which has not, been 
forwarded. 

7. The tliird subject mentioned in your h'lter under reply comprises several 
matters relative to tlie audit and adjustment of the accounts of tlu^ Assigned 
Districts .and the Hyderabad Contingent. Retoro noiicing tlie arrangemenls wnicU 
yon propose to carry out, T await the reports I'rom the Resident at Hyderabad and 
the Military Department, to whom yoi: have veferred certain ((uestions connected 
with the details of the proposed clianges. 

Rktuicn’ to an Order ol the Honourable the House of Oommons, daied dll/ 
April 18f)4 for Copy “ of all Papers relative to Territory ceded by liis Highness 
tlie Nizam in li(|uidatioii of debts alleged to have been due by His Highness to 
ilie, British Government.” 

Jaraeti C. MelviU. 

Hast India House, 31st May 1854. 


Kxtk.\ct Foreign Letter from the Governor-General 
dated 22ad January (No. 5) 1851. 

2. The time having elapsed within which the Nizam was reijuired to discharge 
the large debt due by him to the Government of India, I have directed the Resident 
to call upon His Highness for a settlement of the claim, and to provide means for 
the future regular payment of the Contingent. 

3. A copy of the instructions issued to the Resident i.s herewith forwarded, 
to which I would beg to refer your Honourable Court, as indicating my sentiments 
in regard to His Highness’s conduct, and the course to which the Government 
should resort in order to protect its own interests. 


Extract Foreign Letter from the Governor-General 
dated 4th June (No. 39) 1851. 

2. The increasing debt of His Highness to the British Government, which he 
has taken no steps to liquidate, his utter disregard of iny own and the Resident’s 
reiterated remonstrances, his apathy and his waywardness, are amply illustrated in 
the papers now submitted. I beg to refer your Honourable Court to my Minute 
of 27th May, which details my views and the measures I have felt myself bound to 
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julopt for the recovery of the large sum due to us from the Hyderahad Stale. I 
have also deemed it expedient to addre.s.s His Highness once again in terms of 
warning and reproof, pointing out to him the inevitable result of a eoutinuance of 
his reprehensible and misguided conduct. 

3. Your Honourable Court will observe that f deprecate any direct interfercnct' 
at present on our part in the internal administration of His Highness’s dominions. 
Upon this part of the subject [ have fully entered in iny minute already adverted to. 


No. 53.— Foreign Department, 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East I ndia Company, 

Honourable Sirs, — My de.spatch of the 4th dune last, No. 39, will have informed 
you of the measures which I had felt myself bound to adopt for the recovery of the 
large sum due by the Nizam of Hyderabad to the British Govermuent. 1 have now 

the honour to transmit to yon the accompanying copy of a 
t*te. fci u 3 ,io. communication from the Resident detailing the particulars 

of his interview- with His Highness on the occasion of his delivering the Khureeta 
which 1 had addressed to him on the .subject. 

2. Your Honourable Court will perceive that the Nizam has appointed 
Suraj-ool-Moolk as his Devvan, and arranged to liquidate the debt due to the British 
Government by the payment of half the amount immediately and the remainder 
l)V the 30th of October next. His Highness has also made j)rovision for the regular 
payment in future of the Contingent Force, by setting apart for that purpose the 
revenues of certain talooks specified in the list which accompanies the Resident’s 
despatch. 

3. The arrangements made by the Nizam appeared to me sufficient and 
sati.sfactory, and I have assented to them. At the same time I caused an intimation 
to be made to the Resident that I did not doubt that the solemn pledge given by 
His Highness of fully discharging the debt in the manner detailed and within the 
j)eriod specified would be redeemed in full ; but that if, from whatever cause, the 
arrangement wliich I have now sanctioned should materially fail, he w'ould fall back 
on the instructions conveyed to him in the letter of June last, and would then 
require and enforce the cession of territory therein enjoined. 

4. A further despatch from the Resident reports the receipt into his treasury. 

Dated 19th July, in deposit, of lioondees to the extent of Rs. 16,04,463-8, 

No. 147. in part payment of the first instalment. — I have, «S;c., 

(Signed) DalJiousie. 

Simla, 16th August 1851. 


No. 59. — Foreign Department. 

'I’o the lIom)ural)le the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Honourable Sirs, — In continuation of my despatch of the 16th ultimo. No. 53, 
1 have the honour to transmit, for your information, copy 
of a communication from the Resident at Hyderabad 
reporting the payment in full by the Nizam’s Government 
(if the first instalment of its debt to the British Government. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) Dalhousk. 

Simla, 16th September 1851. 


15th August, 

No. 160 . 


Extract Political Letter to India, dated 3rd December (No. 40) 1851. 

4. The 31st December 1850 was the time peremptorily fixed by your 
Government in August 1849 for the complete liquidation of the debt due by the Nizam 
to the British Government. At that date, instead of being reduced, the debt bad 
increased to upwards of 70 lacs. On the 4tb January 1851 the Governor-General 
directed tli(3 Resident to I'equest an audience of the Nizam for the purpose of 
informing His Higluiess that the interval allowed him had expired, and that unle.ss 
immediate steps were taken for the discharge of the debt your Government would 
at once take measures for the protection of its own interests, by taking possession of 
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some portion, of His Highness’s territories, from the revenues of which repayment 
might be made. The opinion of ^lajor-General Fraser was at the same time 
called for respecting the particular districts which, from considerations of police as 
well as of revenue, nnght most expediently be taken under our control for tlie 
purpose of liquidating the debt. 

5. In reply to this reference, Major-General Fraser reported that the districts, 
in his opinion, l)est suited for the purpose w'ero Berar Fain Ghaut, the “ border 
districts from tlience down to Shorapore, and the territory of the Doab, between 
the Kistnah and the Toombudra.” 

6. These districts are supposed to yield an annual revenue of between 30 
and 37 lacs. With the addition of Shora{)ore, already under our management, 
they comprise the whole of the northern and western and part of the soutlnnu 
frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. They irudnde the districts in which disputes 
principally arise between our own subjects and those of the Nizam, and the possession 
of them would, in the Resident’s opinion, “enable us to prevent the further influx 
of foreign military adventurers into the country, whicli neither the authorities in 
Scindia’s territory to the nortli, nor those in Kandcisli to the north-west, have 
been able to efl’ect.” 

7. In the sanjc communication Major-General Fraser represented in strong 
terras the weakness of character of the Nizam, and the disorganized state of 
his administration, ;ind submitted to your Government “ whether the present 
circumstances of this State would not justify our making a proposition to the Nizam 
of a more comprehensive! naturt! than that at present contemplated by Government, 
w'hich provides for our own interests only, not for those of the country at large, 
cither as regards its sovcreigti or its iidiabitants. 1 mean,” continued Major- 
General J'^raser, “ a proposition for the cession of the wliole of the Ni/.atn’s 
country to our sole and exclusive management and authority for a definite 
number of years, with the allotment of such portion of its revenue as might 
1)0 considered suitable for the honourable support of His Highness and 
family, and a guarantee for fhe maintenance of tlu! nobles and inhabitants of 
the country generally in all their just rights and privileges : 1 speak of this as 
a proposition only, and by no means an imperative demand from which His 
Highness would not be permitted to dissent.” 

8. The Governor- General for some time abstained from issuing any orders, 
in hopes that “ the strong language of warning wliicli lias b(;en address«!d to the 
Nizam, and the alarm wliicli His Higbness’s siibseijueiit proceedings seem to 
indicate, might have led to proposals on his part” lor (lie liquidation of the debt, by 
wliicli the necessity of resorting to the sequestration of territory might have been 
averted. 

9. On the 27tb of Ma}', however, when the debt had furtlicr increased to more 
than 75 lacs, and no signs appeared of any inteiition on the part of the Nizam to 
make a serious effort for its liquidation, the Governoi-General recorded his views 
respecting the course to be adopted. 

10. His Lordshiji expressed his ontiro disapproval of the measure 
recomnieuded by Major-General Fraser : lie argued that a proposal for making over 
the admiiiistratioii to the British Govermueiit would ne\er be voluiitarily C(»iisented 
to by the Nizam ; tliat to impose it upon him without his eonsent would he a 
violation ot treaties ; that ihe maladministration of the Nizam’s territory does 
not materially affect the security of British territory or the interests of British 
subjects, and that our Government is not called on, nor at lilierly, to set aside an 
independent native Government because in its opinion that Govenuiient exercises 
its authority in a rnamior injurious to his subjects. 

11. The only interfereneb which the Governor-General (;onsidereil to be. 
admissible was that which has for its object the realization of our own just claims, 
grounded principally on pecuniary advances maile in cii(-iiinstanCcs of absolute 
necessity, “ for the maintenance of good faith witli a body of troops over wliich we 
exercised authority,” ami which was “ the only force on which Ills Highness could 
rely for preserving the internal tranquility of his kingdom.” 
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12. All attempts having failed to obtain from the Nizam either the payment of 
this debt, or any arrangement affording a reasonable hope of payment, the Governor- 
General addressed a letter to the Nizam rcfiuiring that he should forthwith make 
over to the Resident the districts enumerated in the Kesidont’s letter above 
referred to. 

l.‘h He further stated that the advances heretofore made for the payment o( 
the Contingent Force would no longer be continued, and that unless the payjuent 
was regularly made by the Nizam a further .sccpiestratiou of territory would be 
necessary. 

14. ' He then proceeded to impress on the Nizam the impossibility of his 
meeting this demand, from his diminished resources, without immediate and 
vigorous measures for the reduction of expenditure, and more particularly urged the 
disbandment of his “numerous and utterly useless military levies,” consisting 
chieKy of disorderly and mutinous foreign mercenai’ies, <and proffered the aid of the 
Resident, if reqiiireil, for elfecting this nujasure. He further intim,ated “his 
expectation ” that the Nizam, “ without any further delay,” would appoint a 
Minister fitted by social position, character, and experience “for transacting the 
important alTuirs which are now depending between tlie Government of India and 
the Gonrt of Hyderabad.” 

15. On being aware of this cooiinmiication from tlie Governor-General, and 
before tiro Khnrceta had been formally ilelivered to lain, the Nizam appointed 
Snraj-ool-Moolk to the oflicc of Dewan. He snbseipieutly gave a positive pledge 
that one-half of his debt to your Government should be imid immediately, and the 
remainder on the .‘list of October. Ho lodged hoomlees with tJio Resident ibr 
10,() t,4(it> rupees, in part |)ayment of the first instalment ; and lie promised to 
provide for the future payment of the Oontingent Foree by setting apart for that 
purpose the revenues of certain talooks ; the mode, however, in which those 
revenues are to be niade, availalde for tlie purpose is not speeitied. 

10. In oousideratioii of these engagements on the jiart of the Nizam, Major- 
General Fraser suspended the seijuestration of districts pending further orders. 
Tlie Governor-General ai>[)ro\'od the eondiiet of the Resident, and gave his assent 
to the prupo.sals of the Nizam, but directed that “if, from whatever cause, the 
arrangement to which His ljordshi[> now assents shall materially tail,” the Resident 
should fall back on his former instructions, and “ require and enforce the cession 
of territory tliereiu enjoined.” Your d.es[)atch of the Kith September inform.'^ us 
that the Nizam had completed the payment of the first half of Ids debt to your 
Government. 

17, We eutirc'ly approve the proceedings of the Governor-General. 

IS, We are persuaded that nothing less tliari the decisive step which His 
Jjonlship adiqited would have |irodueed an elVort on the [lart of the Nizam for the 
immeiliate ]iayment of even a part of tlie delit. Had no such elfort been maile, vve 
should have been priqiared, though with great regret for its neces.sity, to sanction 
the proposed sequestration of territory. We trust that the Nizam is now convinced 
that evasions and delays will bo of n > further avail, and we hope that by tlie 
I'uUilment of the jiledges now' given he will render it unnecessary to resort to that 
stringent measure which he must now' be uw'are that there are no other means of 
averting. 

10. W e ho])e that the arrangement proposed by the Nizarn for securing the 
future punctual [layiiient of the Force w'ill bo eifectual. We must at tlie same 
time remark tliat, w hile we are thus enforcing the payment of the expenses incurred 
in maintaining a Force for his benefit, it is peculiarly necessary that the whole of 
the I'xpeiises so iiieiirred should be sucli as we can in all respects justify, 

2n. In the Governor-Geiierars minute dated 25th September 1848 His 
Lordship, w'hile maintaining in .strong terms the importance of the (Jontingent Force 
to the Nizam’s interests, as well as our right to require its maintenance in an 
ellicieiit state, expressed himself at the same time in the following terms : — 

“ 1 agiv..i w’itli Colonel Low' in thinking that we cause the Contingent to 
become a much heavier Imrden on the Nizam’s finances than it ought to be. 
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The staff, in my humble judgment, is preposterously large. Tho pay and 
allowances, and charges of various kinds, are far higher than they ought to be. 
Whenever His Highness shall evince a desire to enter honestly and sincerely into an 
examination of the state of his kingdom, and give evidence of his willingness to 
endeavour to find a remedy, I am ready, on the part of the Oovornnient of India, 
to make every exertion to introduce such changes into the Contingent Force as may 
safely diminish the great cost which it imposes on the State. More than tliis — I 
am very willing to commence on the redn(;tioa of the numerous and expensive staff 
appointments in the Force, by getting rkl of them as vacancies occur and 
opportunities arise.” 

21. We think that the time is now come for acting on the opinions expressed 
by the Governor-General in the preceding passage ; and we are anxious tliat, hy a 
general revision of the constitution and e.\[)enses of the Contingent Force, your 
Goveruinent should set an example to the Nizam of the retrenchments whicir the 
condition of his finances so urgently requires. 


Letter from Resident at 
Hyderabad, datfd .01 li 
Dceeiiiber, No. 213, with 
nine encloenrcK. 


No. 2. — Foreign l)e})artmon1. 

To the Honourable the (k)urt of Directors of tho Fast India. (Company. 
Honourable Sirs, — I have the honour to transmit the documeuts marginally 
noted, from which your Honourable Court will learn that 
tho second iristalinent of flie Nizam’s debt to the Drilish 
(jovernnient , which II is Highness had proinistid t<.> pay on or 
l)cforc31st October 1851, has beem discbargisl in ))art only. 

2. Tlio ann(!xcd further correspondence has vefereneo to tho measures 
contemplated liy me for tlie gradual rcdiictieu of tin; Nizam’s Cuntingcut, to which 
it appears His .Higliiicss is ofiposod. 

My minute of 3rd .lanuary 1852, whicli accoinpaiucs, will acquaint your 
llouourahlo Court with my views on both subjects. — 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) Dalhuufiic. 

Camp, Oung, 9lh January 1852. 


Extkact Foreign Jjcttcr from India dated Gtli Marcli (No. !)) 1852. 

32. The papers noted marginally coiitaiii His Highness tho Nizam’s reply to 
CdtiK., t itli Novpmlper the letter addressed to him hv the < lOVcrnor-Gcnoral in June 
iS.'il.Nos. i73iiti<l 17). ;i copy of wdiieh was fp.irwardcd to your Honourable Court 

Avith His Lordsliip’s d(;spatch of Itli June, No. 39, with tlie Resident’s comments 
thereon. 


No. 41. — Fort William, Foreign ])(q)artment. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the Fast India Company. 

Honourable iSirs, — ItAvill be in the recollection of the Honourable Court lliat 
the alfair.s of His Highness the Nizat)i had two years ago arrived at such a [)itch of 
eoufusi(.>u as to call for decided action on (he part f)l the Government of India. 

Disregarding all advice and remonstrance. His Highness had continued for 
several years habitually to negdeet the [provision of payjiient for the Contingent 
Force. The GoveruMieiit of India, justly considering that its good faith was 
pledged to a body of trooiis which was commanded by British officers and subject 
to its control, adv'aiua-d the Jiioney which was miccssary to make good tfic 
shortcomings of the Nizam. These advances amounted in 1851 to upwards of 70 
lacs of rupees. 

2. During this course of iteglect, and while the del»t was accumulating, the 
warnings and remonstrances of the Government of India wore incessant ; but they 
were unavailing. Every effort to check the reckless canjer of the Nizam haAong 

^ Letter from Kosident, FTydcrabai], dated Htli October 1851, No. 181b ^ two cnclosiircH. Lotb r to 

Hyderabad, dated 7th Noveiniter 1851, No. 34GG. Letter fiotn Reftident, Hyderabad, dated 7th 
December 1851, No, 214. Minxito by the Most Noble tho Goverbor-Gencrul dated 3rd January 1852. 
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failed, the Government of India intimated to His Highness that no further debt 
could be allowed to accrue ; that the pay of the Contingent must thenceforth be 
regularly supplied ; that tlie principal sum of debt must be liquidated ; and that if 
His Highness failed to meet that demand by payment within a year territory 
must be made over in satisfaction of it. 

The Government of India had recourse to this tone of severity less from a 
consideration of its own interests, which had become heavily involved, than in the 
hope that it might reasonably alarm the Nizam for the consequences of his 
])roceediugs, and might bring about the amendment which had long been sought 
in vain. 

His Highness failed to meet this demand : nevertheless six months more were 
allowed by the Government of India to elapse without carrying into effect the 
resolution it had announced to the Nizam. This forbearance appears rather to 
encourage His Highness in his disregard of the danger of his position than to 
induce him to make an effort for his extrication. 

Thereupon the Resident was instructed to demand the temporary assignment ot 
territory for the liquidation of the debt, and to require permanent and satisfactory 
arrangements for the regular payment of the Contingent. 

3. The |)eremptory demand roused at last the Nizam from his apathy. 
Payment of the debt was promised, as well as regularity in the affairs of the 
Contingent. Large instalments were accordingly ]>aid up ; the Contingent was for 
some time duly paid ; a resolution was expressed by His Highness to discharge 
nundters of his useless troops ; and there seemed good re.ason to believe that His 
Highness was about to enter ufion a new and better course. 

The promise was ot short duration. 

The further instalments of the debt were not paid up. The pay of the 
Contingent began again to fall into arrears. By the siiiiiiner of I85:i the officers 
and men of the Force were reduced to the greatest straits. Six months of arrears 
were due. Money could not be obtained at less than 24 per C(!ut., and very 
grievous hardships were thus intlioted. 

1. The Governnient of Ivulia, upon tlie very first appeaniiice ofu desire on 
the part of the Nizam to meet the claims to which he was lial)l(', and to discharge 
the duties of his position, had relaxed its previous demands aud had forborne to 
press His Highness in any respect. 

Ill the circumstances, however, of the Contingent in the summer of 1 852, the 
Government felt itself called upon to cause the pay of that Force to bo disbursed 
from its own 'rreasury, aud it leiiewed its remonstrances to the Nizam : they wore 
attended wdth as little success as before. Nevertheless .so reluctant w^as the 
Government ol India to jirocecd to measures having an appearance of severity that 
it patiently bore witli the repeated breaches of promise and enqity professions of the 
Nizam aud his Minister till the sjiring of the ])resent year. 

5. But at tliat time tlie relations of the Government of India with the Court 
of Hyderabad had reached a point at which the execution of some dclinitc measure 
could no longer he delayed consistently with the duty which the Government 
owed to its own interests and to those of the Contingent Force. 

The troops were still left many months in arrears. The advance made by the 
Government of India for their jiay had again raised the principal sum of debt to 
about 50 lacs of rupees. The liquidation of the principal, the provision of the 
annual interest, and the payiiieiil of the Contingent Troops were all equally hopeless. 
Every jiroject liad been allowed a trial ; every pretence had been tolerated by the 
Government of India, without any effect. 'I'lie guarantee of nobles of the 
Court of Hyderabad had been given, and had been proved W'orthlcss. The 
Minister had a thousand times made the most solemn promises, aud had broken 
them as often. The Sovereign himself had affected to set aside certain talooks for 
the pay of the Contingent ; but he subsequently repudiated bis own declaration, and 
deliberately violated his plighted word. 

Thus, in March last, it had become certain to demoustration that if the Nizam’s 
Contingent was to be maintained and paid provision must be made for that purpose 
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by the cession or assignment of districts to the exclusive authority of the 
Government of India on the part of the Government of Hyderabad. 

6. The whole subject is discussed in the accompanying minute, and is treated 

so fully that it would be an unnecessary occupation of the 
3l8t March 1853. attention of the Honourable Court to repeat the arguments in 
this despatch. 

It will be sufficient to say that the Government resolved to require either that 
the Contingent should be permanently provided for by a cession of territory, 
confirmed by a treaty, or that the Contingent should be disbanded, temporary 
provision being made for its maintenance during its gradual dissolution. 

It was resolved at the same time to endeavour to obtain some changes in 
existing treaties by which the Government of India would be benefited without 
any detriment to liis Highness the Nizam. 

The main object, however, of the Government of India was to obtain a definite 
settlement of the question of the Contingent ; and for that object it was prepared 
to make a heavy sacrifice by the surrender of the debt due to it by the Court 
of Hyderabad. 

7. We have the satisfaction of transmitting to your Honourable Court a 
copy of a Treaty signed by the Nizam on the 21st instant, by which almost every 
point of importance which the Government was desirous of* obtaining has been 
secured, and secured without the sacrifice of the principal sum of debt which we 
were ready to make. 

The precise effects of the treaty are so fully set forth in the minute of May 
30th that, as before, we abstain from repeating them in detail. 

8 . Your Honourable Court will perceive that mutual advantages are conferred 
by its provisions. 

The course of these negotiations has shown, by the repeated and enqdiatical 
declarations of the Nizam in open durbar, that he did n(»t seek the a])olition ot 
the Contingent, that he is sensible of its value, and objects even to a numerical 
reduction in its ranks. 

Your Honourable Court Avill observe that the Residoit, in obedience to his 
instructions, distinctly told His Highness that the Govermneut of India <lid not 
insist on his maintaining the Contingent, and Avould provide I'or its being disltanded 
if he expressed a wish to that effect. Tins olTer, and the renewed disclaimer of any 
such wish by the Nizam, echoed by such of the principal nobles at Hyderabad as 
were present on the occasion, effectually and for ever refuted the asserthju, which 
has been frequently made, that the Government of India has hitherto compelled, 
and is now compelling, the Nizam to maintain the Contingent against his will. 

9. The Government of India by this treaty gains a less restricted use t)f the 
Subsidiary Force, while it retains all its obligations in regard to that force. It 
obtains the formal establislimeut of the Contingent as auxiliary Hrltish troops, and 
holds full means in its own hands of paying the troops now, and of ultimately 
liquidating all its own claims. 

The Nizam, on his part, retains every advantage he has hitherto enjoyeil, 
together with an annual saving of six lacs of rupees, ami release from the demauti 
for payment of debt. 

Both parties gain delivery from the harassing and unwortliy disputes regarding 
money, which for some time past had been hardly (xunpatilde with the dignity of 
the two Governments, and were calculated to impair the good understanding 
between them. 

These are great benefits secured, and wc trust they will seem satisfactory to 
your Honourable Court. 

10. We submit the whole subject of the relations ('xlsting of late years 
between the Government of India and the Court of Hyderabad, of wliich wc trust a 
permanent settlement has now been effected, to the judgment of your Honourable 
Court. 

We do 80 with confidence, believing that your Honourable Court will find in 
the documents which we send irrefragable proofs that the conduct of the Government 
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of India towards the Nizam in respect of the Contingent and of all his other affairs 
has been characterized by unvarying good faith, liberality, and forbearance, and by 
a sincere desire to maintain the stability of the State of Hyderabad, and to uphold 
the personal independence of His Highness the Nizam. — We have, &c., 

(Signed) Dalhousie. 

J. Lowis. 

J. JJorin. 

Fort William, 3rd June 1853. 

Extract Foreign Letter from India dated 2nd July (No. 51) 1853. 

2. We ha ve great satisfaction in also transmitting for your information a copy 
of a despatch, dated the 19th June, which has just been received from the Resident 
at Hyderabad, wherein he reports that on the previous day, in full durbar. His 
Highness the Nizam signed and sealed and completed the treaty, of which copies 
had been sent from hence with the ratification of the Governor-General in Council. 

The schedules of the treaty so signed have been amended so as to remove 
all doubt as to the districts included in them being capable of producing the 
amount of annual revenue which was specified in the body of tlie treaty. 

3. It adds greatly to our satisfaction to know, from various sources, as well 
as from the official despatch, that the demeanour of the Nizam upon this occasion 
show^s that he has at last become conscious that the treaty, which he has now 
completed cheerfully, is calculated to promote his interests, and to conduce 
to his ease. 


Governor-Qeneral’8 loiters 
listed 2nd October (No. GO), 

1851. 

9th January (No. 2) 1852. 
Letters from the Govern- 
ment of India dated 7lh 
January (No. 1), 1852, pp. 8 
to 12 ; Gih March (No. 9) 

1852, p. 32 ; 7th April (No, 
19) 1852, p, 33. 


Political Department, 2nd November (No. 45) 1853. 

Our Governor-General of India in Council. 

Since our last general despatch on Hyderabad affairs, No. 40 of 1851, was 
Newtrc.aiywithiheNi.am. WO have received the communications noted in the 

• margin, connected with the expenses oi the Nizam s 
Contingent F orce, and the debt due by His Highness to 
the British Government, to whicli we now reply, in 
conjunction with your letters, dated 3rd June (No. 41) 
and 2ud July (No. 51) 1853, conveying to u.s the 
intelligence that a new treaty has been concluded with the 
Nizam, whereby the difiiculties which have so long existed 
with respect to the Contingent Force, and the payments 
due by the Nizam to our Government on that and other accounts, are finally 
and most satisfactorily terminated. 

2. In June 1851, in consequence of the large debtthen due to Government by the 
Nizam, and the fruitlcssness of all your efforts to prevent its amount from increasing, 
you demanded from His Highness a temporary transfer of territory. The Nizam 
then gave a positive pledge that one-half of the debt .should be paid immediately, 
and the remainder on the 31st of October 1851. The first part of this engagement 
was fulfilled, and in consideration of its fulfilment your demand for the transfer of 
territory was for the time withdrawn. 

3. The Nizam, however, failed to pay the remaining half of the debt at the 
date named by him; of only a small portion of the amount could payment be 
obtained, even after considerable delay, and the pay of the Contingent Force again 
fell into arrear beyond the permitted period of four mouths, which compelled you, 
contrary to your declared intention, to recommence disbursements on this account 
from the British J'reasury. Repeated representations by the Resident had no 
effect except that of producing a renewal of promises, and occasional small 
payments, not nearly equal to the amount of the current expenditure. In 
consequence, a large debt due to your Government again accumulated : on the 1st 
February 1853 it amounted to Hyderabad Rs. 38,90,491-1-7, exclusive of an item 
of interest not inserted in the account current, and in May following it had reached 
nearly 50 lacs. 
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4. Under these circumstances, you took into serious consideration the whole 
state of your relations with the Nizam’s Government. The Governor-Generars 
minute of 30th March 1853 is a masterly exposition of the subject. 

5. You justly considered it desirable to make some permanent arrangement 
by which the disputes so constantly arising on account of the payment of the 
Contingent Force might for the future be obviated, and the British Government 
be relieved from the unbecoming position of an importunate creditor. 

6. You therefore, rightly and wisely, determined to make a proposal to the 
Nizam for a transfer to us of territorial revenues sufficient to defray the ex})cnse 
of such a force as you deemed sufficient for the purposes for which the Contingent 
had been employed, but at the same time to give to His Higlmess the option of 
disbanding the Contingent, in which case you would only require such a temporary 
transfer of territory as might suffice for paying His Highness’s debt to your 
Government, and for covering the expenses of the force during the time necessary 
for effecting its absorption in the gradual manner required by good faith to existing 
personal interests. 

7. This important negotiation was entrusted to Colonel Low, who had just 
assumed the office of Resident ; and that officer has well inerited the high 
encomiums which you have bestowed on him, by tlie skill, judgment, and firmness 
which enabled him to overcome all difficulties, and bring the discussion to a 
successful issue. 

8. The Nizam had on several recent occasions disclaimed all wish to 
dispense with the Contingent Force, or even to reduce its strength, and on this 
occasion he distinctly rejected that part of the proposition offered to hinj. For its 
regular payment, horvever, ho at first showed great reluctance to make over 
territory, but ultimately consented to transfer districts to our management, though 
not to cede them in sovereignty. 

9. By the treaty, as finally executed, the Contingent Force, somewhat 
reduced in amount, ceases to be the Nizam’s force, and becomes a force maintained, 
under the obligation of the treaty, for the Nizam by the Jlritisli Ojlovernmcnt, 
His Highness is also relieved from Appa Dessye’s Chout, the payment to the 
Saliamiars, and all other payments for wliich he w'as bound to ns, the whole of 
which the British Government takes on itself. In return, districts which exhibit 
a gross revenue of about fifty lacs of rupees, and are estimated to yield 
36,82,000 rupees annual revenue exclusive of jaghcers, arc made over to our 
management, being a reduction of <>,06,000 rupees on the annual payments 
previously due from His Highness to the British Government, 

10. The Subsidiary Force is placed more at our disposal than hitherto for 
general purposes, the stipulation in former treaties for its being stationed in His 
Highness’s territories being henceforth limited to a part, instead of tlie w'bole, of 
tho force. And, at the Nizam’s express desire, the 12th Article of the Treaty of 
1800 is abrogated, and His Highness released from all obligation to furnish troops 
in the event of war. 

11. It is our gratifying duty to state, in conclusion, that we regard with the 
gi'eatest satisfaction this settlement C)f our pecuniary relations with tho 
Nizam’s Government. We approve the treaty in'gotiatcd under your inslnK^tions, 
and the Governor-General and the oflicers cuJi)loyed by him are entitled to our 
cordial thanks. — Wc are, &c., 

(Signed) /?. Ellice. 

J. Oliphant, 

London, 2nd November 1853. dc. dc. 

Extract Foreign Letter from India dated 18th February (No. 17) 1854. 

1. Ill acknowledging the receipt of your Honourable Court’s despatch, No. 
45, dated the 2nd November last, conveying your approval of the treaty lately 
concluded with His Highness the Nizam, we have to express our respectful and 
grateful acknowledgment of the approbation w'ith wdiich you have honoured us. 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India. 

1. Address the Resident at Hyderabad. State that the time has now elapsed 
within which His Highness the Nizam was required, in a despatch dated 25th 
August 1849, to discharge the large debt which was due by him to the 
Government of India. 

2. I have purposely abstained from addressing to the Resident any 
instructions in anticipation which should direct him to adopt at once specific ■ 
measures in the event of His Highness having failed to meet the demands of this 
Government at the time fixed. 

The tenor of the despatches addressed to me by the Honourable Court has 
confirmed me in my desire to avoid to the very last any proceeding towards the 
Nizam which could bear the appearance of harshness or of undue haste. 

But I entertain as firm a conviction as before that a due regard for our own 
interest forbids our consenting to any furtlier postponement of the settlement of 
our claims upon His Highness, while the constant and large additions that have 
been made to the debt since the warning was conveyed to His Highness, and the 
whole course of His Highness's public conduct, t)lainly show that further indulgence 
would be no true friendship to the State of Hyderabad, but would only lead its 
ruler into deeper embarrassment and a more reckless course. 

3. The Resident will therefore be so good as to request an audience of His 
Highness the Nizam. He will state to His Ilighness that he has been directed by 
the Government of India to remind him tliat the time has now elapsed within which, 
as His Highness was informed, the Government of India required that the debt 
due to it by His Highness should be discharged. 

Although in the interval His Highness has frequently intimated his intention 
of taking measures for this purpose, the debt has not only not been dimini.shed, but 
has been largely increased. 

The Resident will observe that the Governor-General is unwilling to assume 
that when the period fixed shall have arrived His Highness will still have made 
no effort to meet the just claims of the Government of India, but that the 
Governor-General has instructed him to add that if he (the Resident) should report, 
as the result of the present interview, that His Highne.ss has taken no effectual 
measures for the fulfilment of his own assurances and for the discharge of the debt, 
the Resident will thereafter immediately receive instructions to communicate to 
His Highness those measures to which the Government of India Avill feel it to be its 
duty to resort, in order to juotect its own interests. 

4. The b’esident will further be so good as to convey to His Highness ar> 
expression of the surprise and dissatisfaction with which tlie Government of India 
has learned that Ilwi Ilighness continues still to neglect the appointment of a 
Minister for the conduct of his affairs. It is a delusion for His Highness to suppose 
that he, the Sovereign, alone can properly direct the difficult and complicated 
business of a great kingdom without the services of an experienced and responsible 
Minister of State. 

If such a state of things should continue, the finances of the kingdom will fall 
into conlVision even greater tliau that which now prevails ; disorders alre.ady so 
rife within the bounds of his territories will multiply on all sides, and the authority 
of the Sovereign will speedily be set at naught. 

The Government of India w'ould regret to sec the affairs of its ally involved 
in such perplexity ; it therefore earnestly impresses on His Highness the necessity 
of immediately exercising the authority which belongs to him, and of discharging 
the duty that h<! owes to the State over wdiich he rules. The Government of 
India, as a neighbouring power, is deeply interested in the preservation of order 
and obedience within His Highness’s territories ; it therefore has a right to call 
upon His Ilighness to take those measures for the ordinary administration of 
his affairs without w'hich order and obedience will be lost. 

5. If it should unfortunately be the duty of the Resident to report (as his 
recent despatches render probal'lo) that no effectual steps have been taken by the 
Nizam for the liquidation of his debt, and that the amount of it, already increased 
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in the interval from 54 to 70 lacs, is becominfr gradually larger still, I see no means 
by whicli its payment can be secured except by taking possession of some portion 
of His Highness’s territories, from the revenues of which repayment can be made. 

6. The Resident has further urged that whatever arrangement may be 
made for the payment of the debt it should embrace also a similar provision for 
the regular repayment of the Contingent. 

Judging from experience of the past, I feel little doubt of this measure becoming 
eventually indispensable. Probably we shall find ourselves compelled to retain 
permanently, for the regular payment of tlie Contingent, those districts which wo 
may now occupy temporarily for the liquidation of the debt. 

7. If revenue to the amount of 35 lacs annually shall now be allotted, it 
will provide for the payment of the debt in three years, ami will also provide means 
for making good the deficiencies which ordinarily occur in the payment made for 
the Contingent. 

If, however, tlie Nizam’s Government should, after these revenues are allotted, 
allow the pay of the Contingent to fall still more into arrears than heretofore, other 
and more stringent measiires will then become necessary. 

8. The Resident in forming his opinions regarding the territories to bo now 
made over will bear in inind the probable necessity of retaining them peniiancntly 
under our own control, in order to secure the reguhar payment of the Contingent. In 
selecting the districts best litted for the purpose lie will take into consideration 
advantages of police as well as of revenue ; his long experience will enable him to 
•state witli confidence from which districts under the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies references are most frequently made, or in wbieli the most frequent 
troubles prevail, whether arising from the inherent turltidence of the people, or from 
the natural advantages which the country alToixls for opposition and rel)elliou. There 
will he iKj occasion to condne our demand to the cession of one continuous tract ; for 
the opportunity should not be lost of endeavouring to get rid of all iivterjnixed 
jurisdictions. 

9. On these points, and on all others connected with this subject, I shall be 
happy to receive the opinion and suggestions of the Resident. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) Dalhousic. 

1st January 1851. 


No. 00 of 18.51. — Foreign Department. 

From the Secretary to the Gover nment of India with tlio Govcrnor-Goucral to the 

Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir, — III reply to your letter No. 295, dated 29th November hast, I am directed 
by the Governor-General to state that the time 1ms now elapsed within which His 
Highness the Nizam was required, in a despatch dated 2.5tli August 1819, to 
discharge the large debt which was due by blni to the Government of India. 

2. His Lordship lias purposely abstained from addressing any instriiclions 
to you in antieipation wliich should direct you to ailopt, at, (tnee specitic measures 
in the event of His Highness having failed to meet the demands of I his Govormnent 
at the time fixed. 


.3. Tlie tenor of the des[)atehes addressed to the Governor-General by tlu; 
Honourable Court has confirmed His Lordslii]) in liis desire to .avoid to tin! very last 
any j)rocecdiiig towards the Niz.am which could bear the appearance of li.ar.shuess 
or of undue haste. 

4. But His Ijordship entertains as firm a eoiiviction as before tlial. a due 
regard for our own interest forliids our consenting to any further poslpoiieinent of 
the settlement of our claims upon His Highness, wliile tlu! eonstarit and large 
additions that liave been made to the debt since the warning was conveyed to His 
Higlincss, and the whole course of His Higi iicss’s public conduct, plainly show 
that further indulgence would be no true frieudsliip to the St<ate of Hyderabad, liut 
would only lead its ruler into deeper enibarra.ssnient and a more reckless course. 

5. You. will therefore be so good as to request an audience of His Highness 
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the Nizam ; you will state to His Highness that you have been directed by the 
Government of India to remind him that the time has now elapsed within which 
His Highness was informed the Government of India required that the debt due to it 
by His Highness should be discharged. 

6. Although in the interval His Highness has frequently intimated his 
intention of taking measures for this purpose, the debt has not only not been 
diminished, but has been largely increased. 

7. You will observe that the Governor-General is unwilling to assume that 
when the period fixed shall have arrived His Highness will still have made no 
effort to meet the just claims of the Government of India, but that His Lordship has 
instructed you to add that if you should report as the result of the present interview that 
His Highness has taken no effectual measures for the fultilment of his own assurances, 
and for the discharge of the debt, you will thereafter immediately receive instructions 
to communicate to His Highness those measures to which the Government of 
India will feel it to be its duty to resort in order to protect its own interests. 

8. You will further be so good as to convey to His Highness an expression 
of the surprise and dissatisfaction with which the Government of India has learned 
that His Highness continues still to neglect the appointment of a Minister for the 
conduct of his affairs. It is a delusion for llis Highness to suppose that he, the 
Sovereign, alone can properly direct the difficult and complicated business of a great 
kingdom without the services of an experienced and responsilile Minister of State. 

9. If such a state of things should continue, the finances of the kingdom 
will fall into confusion even greater than that which now prevails ; disorders, already 
so rife within the bounds of his territories, will nmltiply on all sides, .and the 
authority of the Sovereign will speedily be set at naught. 

10. The Government of India would regret to see the affairs of its .ally 
involved in such perplexity : it therefore c.arnestiy impresses on His Highness the 
necessity of immediately exercising the authority which belongs to him, and of 
discharging the duty that he owes to the State over which he rules. The 
Government of India, as a neighbouring power, is decjply interested in the 
preservation of order and ol)cdience within His Highness’s territories ; it therefore 
has a right to call upon His Highness to take tliose measures for the ordinary 
administration of his affairs without winch order and obedience will be lost. 

11. If it should unfortunately be your duty to report {as your recent 
despatches render probable) that no efl'ectu<al steps have been taken by the Nizam 
for the liquidation of his debt, and that the amount of it, already increased in the 
interval from 64 to 70 lacs, is heooming givadtially larger still, the Governor-General 
secs no means by which its payment c.an be secured except by taking [)Ossession of 
some portion of His Highness’s territories, from the revenues of which rep.ayment 
can be made. 

12. You Imve further urged lluat whatever .'vrrangement may be made for 
the payment of the debt it should (unbrace also a similar provision for the regular 
payment of the Contingent. Judging from experiencx^ of the past. His Lordship feels 
little douht of the measure becoming eventually indis))ensable ; .and probably we 
shall find ourselves compelled to retain permanently, for the regular payment of the 
Contingent, those districts which we may noAV occupy temporarily for tlie liquidation 
of the debt. 

1,3. If revenue to the amount of 36 lacs annually slnall now be allotted, it will 
])rovide for the p.aymeut of the debt in three years, and will also provide means for 
making good the deticiencies which ordinarily occur in the payments made for the 
Contingent. If, however, the Nizam’s Government should, after these revenues are 
alh^tted, allow the pay of the Contingent to fall still more into arrears than 
heretofore, other .and more stringent measures will then become iiecess.ary. 

1 4. In forming your opinion regarding tlie territories to be now made over 
you will bear in mind the probahk necessity of retaining them pei'inanently under 
our own control, in order to secure the regular payment of the Contingent. In 
selecting the districts best fitted for the purpo.se you will take into consideration 
.advantages of police as well as of revenue. Your long experience will enable you 
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to state with confidence from which districts under the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies references are most frequently made, or in whicJi the most frequent 
troubles prevail, whether arising from the inherent turbulence of the people, or 
from the natural advantages vvliich the country affords for opposition and rebellion. 
There will be no occasion to confine our demand to the cession of one continuous 
tract, for the opportunity should not be lost of endeavouring to get rid of all 
intermixed jurisdictions. 

15. On these points, and on all others connected with this subject. His 
Lordship will be happy to receive your opinions and suggestions. — I have, &c,, 

(Signed) H. M. EUiot, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-General. 

Camp, Wuzecrabad, 4th January 1851. 

No. 35 of 1851. 

From Major-General J. S. Fraser^ Resident at Hyderabad, to Sir IT. M. Elliot., 

K.C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, with the Most Noble the 

Governor-General. 

Sir, — I have now the honour to reply to that part of your letter No. (»(>, under 
date the 4th ultimo, which refers to our taking possession of some portion of the 
Nizam’s territories, from the revenues of which repayment of the delit which 
His Highness owes to us may be made in the event of las not having taken any 
effectual steps for liquidating it. 

2. He has not yet done so ; and I do not learn, from either himself or others, 
that any reasonable hope can l)e entertained of His Highness’s compliance with 
our just demand in this respect. 

3. At all events, this had not been done at the. time when the Governn\ent 
of India stated its expectation that the whole amount ol’ debt should be repaid, 
namely, the 31 st December 18.50 ; for that time is past, and so far from the del)t 
being repaid, now amounting to Rs. 70,77,436-2-4, as per enclosed account 
current, it has not diminished to the extent of a single ruj)ee ; nor do I believe 
there is the remotest chance that the Nizam would be able to fulfil his proirnse of 
repaying his debt by instalments of 12 lacs of rupees per annum, even if wo 
acceded to that arrangement. 

4. With a view, then, to the mere re]>ayment ofthe ilebt, nothing rennains but 
to take possession, as proposed, of a i)ortiou of His Highness’s territory lor thispurpose. 

5. Your letter refers to the allotment of nn eniie to the amount of 35 lacs 
of rupees annually for the liquidation of the debt in three years, and at tlu; same 
time the provision of means for making good the deficiencies which ordinarily 
occur in payments made for th«^ Contingwit. 

G. In forming my opinion la'garding tlie territories tt) be now made over 
with this view I am directed to l)ear in mind the probable necessity of i<?laiijing 
them. under our own control, in order to secure fin* rt'gnlar payment of tin: 
Contingent ; and in selecting the districts best fitted for this pnr{)osc 1 am 
instructed to take into consideration advantages of police as well as revenue. 

7. In both points of view I consider th.at Berar i’aiw Ghaut, the border 
districts from thence down to Sliorapore, and the ten itory of the Doab, between 
the Kistnah and Toombuddra, are best suited for our purpose.* 

8. The precise boundaries of several of these districts are not distinctly 
given in any map in my possession, nor in any map, I believe, extant. 

9. The nearest approach to this information which 1 can obtain has been 
found on an inspection of several maps, printed and manuscrijjt, compared with 
the enclosed revenue accounts furnished to me by Pestonjee Merjcc, Esq., who 
has at different times had means of access to them, which 1 never possessed. 

^ Containing the districts of Narndlah and Gaveil ; niiraely, lk*ytall>addy, Dowlutaliad, Pyotiin, part 
of Abmednuggur Circur, Bheor, Perainda, Niildroog, and Gulburga, contaiuiug tho diutricts of Raichore, 
Mudgul, part of Gudjunderghur, und Anuagoondco. 
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10. It wotild be in vain for me to ask for them, or to expect anything like 
a correct account, either from the Sirkar or the present Government officers, even 
if I could with propriety at the present stage of the question apply for them. 

11. Pestonjee Merjee was actually Talookdar of Berar P.ain Ghaut for some 
years anterior to 1845, when he was removed by order ofHis Highness the Nizam, 

12. There can be no doubt that the amount of revenue has been since 
considerably I'educcd, in consequence of the disturbances in Berar as well as 
general mismanagement ; and probably, under all the circumstances of the case, 
Bs. 3(5,82,517-11-8, per annum is the utmost of what the birkar now receives 
from the several districts mentioned. 

13. With respect to geographical position, T do not think that any territory 
we could select is better situated than that which I have suggested. 

14. The districts herein proposed produce nearly the amount of revenue 
desired by the Government, and I consider them equally advantageous in a 
revenue and police point of view. 

15. Berar J*ain Ghaut is without exception the richest and most fertile part 
of the Nizam’s country, and the Raichore Doab is the next to it in this respect. 
These two districts hold out great [>rospect of improvement in regard to revenue 
and commerce, from an extended cidture of the two articles of cotton and opium. 

16. The opium now grown in Berar is principally smuggled into Malwa, 
and there undergoes further preparation to fit it for exportation to Bombay, as 
particularly e.xplained in a letter from me to the Government of India, No. 102, 
under date the 27th July 1847. 

17. The quantity of this article now cultivated in Berar Pain Ghaut, as well 
as of cotton, might be greatly increased, and the duty upon them would form in 
itself a very productive source of revenue. 

18. The advantages of Raichore w'ill be more particularly stated in a 
memorandum I have reque.sted from Captain Taylor, which will be forwarded 
with this despatch if it arrives in time. 1 have ai)plied to him for it in consequence 
of his having become well acquainted, by his local position in the adjoining district 
of Shorapore, with the capabilities and resources of tl)e south-western portion of 
the Nizam’s country. 

15). In a police point of view there can, 1 tliink, be no doubt that the 
proposed districts are the best that could be selected. 

20. They give us the whole frontier from the north-east angle of the Nizam’s 
country (where the Nagpore and British teiritories imite) along the northern and 
western boundaries, with exception only of Slmrapore, now under British management, 
and also the southern bouudai'y as far as the junction of the Ivistnah and Toombuddra. 

21. The possession of this frontier would enable us, I trust, to prevent the 
further influx of foreign military .adventurers into the country, which neither 
the authoidties in Scindiah’s territory to the north, nor tiiosc in Kandeish to the 
north-west, have been able to effect : and as disputes between the Company’s 
subjects and those of His Highness the Nizam have hitherto occurred principally 
on the western frontier .adjoining the district of Ahmednuggur, and on the 
southern boutulary, between the inhabitants of Raichore and those of the Company’s 
Ceded Districts, these sources of inconvenience Avill no longer exist, or, if they 
recur, they will be of easy correction, since this Avill be in our own power, instead 
of th.at of the corrupt and procrastinating officers of tlie Nizam’s Government. 

22. With respect to the exception in the continued line of boundary above 
mentioned, 1 would fain hope that it will not prove any objection to the proposed 
arrangement. 

23. Tlie Rajalj of Shorapore is near his majority ; but I presume that when 
that district is given over to his own charge measures Avill be taken by the 
Supreme Goveiannent for keeping it, for some years at least, subject to the general 
control of a British officer. It is at present in a favourable and improving 
condition ; but if given up to the young Rajah’s exclusive and uncontrolled 
authority it will quickly revert to the state of barbarism and confusion in which 
it was before. 
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24. This subject will, of course, form the subject of a separate despatch 
hereafter. 

25. I enclose a small outline map of the Nizam’s country, sbowinj' the 
position of the districts which I am now proposinf? as the most .suitable to be 
brought under our management ; but if it be wished to refer to a map upon a 
larger scale I would itiention the latest edition of Arrowsmith, whiidi is the only 
general map 1 have seen that contains a divi.sion of the Nizam’s eoiintry into its 
several districts. It is by no means quite correct, with the exception of Berar Pain 
Ghaut, but may sufficiently answer the purpose of rel’erencc. 

26. Having now stated my opini.m regarding the arrangemerjt.s that might 
be expedient in order to give effect to the object referred to in your letter, 1 have 
only to add on this part of the sulject that if the British (Jovernnient sh.all think 
proper to adopt them, thi.s had better, 1 think, be done in decided terms by means of 
a letter from the Most Noble the Governor-General himself, than that they should 
be made the subject of preliminary discussion and negotiation at Il>’ileral)ad. 

27. The weak character of the Nizam, and the corru[)t iiiHiience under which 
he acts, would render all negotiation ho|)eless, especially sittnitod a.s we are at 
■present, without a Minister or public officer of any kind with whom J could place 
myself in direct communication upon matters of bu.siness witli the slightest 
prospect of advantage. 

28. I would now beg permission to proceed somewhat beyond the limits 
of the view of policy taken in your letter, and to submit to the Government of 
India whether the present circumstances of this State would not jnstily our making 
a proposition to the Nizam of a more com))X’ehensive nature than that at present 
contemplated by Government, which provides for onr own interests only, not for 
those of the country at large, either as regards its Sovereign or its inhabitants. 

21). 1 mean a })roposition for the cession of the whole of the Nizam’s country 

to our sole and exclusive nmnagernent and authority for a definite number of 
years, with the allotment of such [jortion of its revenue as might be considered 
suitable for the honourable support of llis Highness and liis fiimily, and a 
guarantee for the maintenance of the noble.s and inhabitants of the country 
generally in all their just rights and firivilegcs. 

30. It should be, however, an indispcn.sable part of the arrangement, without 
which its great advantages might again be ultimately lost, that on the lapse of that 
period, and the restoration of the country to the management of His Highness, 
such political relations should be established between the Jh itish Government and 
that of the Nizam as should admit of a sufficiently derided interference on our 
part, when necessary, to [ireveut tlie possibility of tlu! country ever reverting to 
its present state of ruin and degradiition. 

31. I speak of this as a proposition only, and by no means an imperative 
demand from which His Highness would not be permitted to dissent ; for this 
latter would be unjustifiable under any consideration of international law, in as 
far as it is not called for by any sufficiently sensible injury which lias vet accrued 
to the neighbouring British territory, r.or any such detriment to the general 
interests of the Indian Empire a.s we might render the ground and motive of an 
absolute demand. 

32. The proposition might be brought forward in a letter from the 
Government of India in such a calm and disjiassionate tone as could give no 
offence, and with those reasons for it which I sh.Hll now jiroceed to detail. 

33. They not only o.sten.sibly, but in point of fact, have reference much more 
to the interests of the Nizam himself than to those of the British Government. 

34. We are about to assume, in pursuance of a just right to <lo so, which 
cannot be denied, the temporary management of a tract of cuuntry yielding from 
30 to 40 lacs of rupees per annum, and the Nizam, therefire, will have so much 
income less to meet those demands to which his whole and undivided revenue has 
long been proved to be quite unequal. He has been unable for the last five years 
to pay the Contingent, excepting by partial instalments only, although he considers 
this to be the first and most important payment incumbent on his Government to 
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make ; and it cannot, therefore, be expected that he should be able to meet this 
essential claim upon him with his financial means diminished to the extent above 
mentioned. It is all but certain that he will not be able to pay the Contingent 
for any further period than perhaps the next few months, and this probably but 
in small proportion only. The ultimate consequence, then, must be — and I see no 
reason why this argument should not be set before him in a plain and distinct light — 
that wc shall be under the necessity of retaining permanently in our possession the 
territory of which we are now about to assume the temporary charge. 

35. That the Contingent should ever be done away altogether is a vain idea, 
impossible to be realized without the most immediate ruin of the country, and 
final destruction of even that portion of peace and tranquillity of which the 
inhabitants are still left in the enjoyment ; all these consequences being so palpable 
and certain to enstie, that the idea of disbanding, or even much reducing, the 
Contingent is, 1 believe, one of the last that the Nizam would entertain. 

3(». The debts of the Nizam’s Government now amount, perhaps, to three 
crores of rupees, besides the tw'o crores which he alleges to have advanced during 
Rajah Ram Buksh’s administration, and which he himself told me he expected to 
be repaid. But these two crores were lent without interest, or, to use the veiy 
words which the Nizam employed in speaking to me on the subject, “ Qurzihusuna.” 
A great portion, however, of the remaitider of the debt bears interest, and there 
certainly can be no chance of this being supplied, when it cannot be so even now. 

37. The soucars are clamorous for the payment of their debts, and relhse 
to make any more advances till satisfactory arrangements are made for the 
liquidation of the {)ayments already made. One alone of these soucars, Pestonjee 
Merjee, Esq., claims a debt of 42 lacs of rupees from the Nizam’s Government ; 
but he finds it so impossible to obtain the payment of even a single rupee that 
he is sending home his son and nephew, by the present steamer from Bombay, 
with a view to memorialize the Court of Directors for such a.ssistance and redress 
as they may think proper to afford him. 

38. The Irregular Troops of the Nizam, ab.soi’bing nominally half, or at 
least a third, of the revenues of the State, are so far in arrears that, if they do not 
actuiilly inufcitiy, they declare almost invariably when they arc ordered upon service 
that they cannot move for want of pay. The reduced means of the Nizam will 
equally increase the difficulty of his paying these men as it does with respect to 
the other claims above mentioned. 

31). The Arabs, a powerful body of men, liave claims on the Government to 
the amount, I under.stand, of about 20 or 25 lacs of rupees ; and but for the fact 
that they have possessit)n of districts and forts, which tliey will continue to retain 
as a guaniutee for repayment, unless they are actually driven from them by 
military force, which might prove no very easy task, or are influenced by the hope 
of a just settlement of their accounts under Briti.sh authority, their claims also, 
and the difficulties arising from this cause, would have to be added to the rest. 

40. The distracted state of the northern part of the Nizam’s country, 
occasioned in a great measure by the presence thei'e of bands of foreign 
adventurers, has been sufilcienth’ explained in my recent correspondence. 

41. This particular mischief, it is true, may be remedied in some degree by 
the measures 1 have already recommended in recent despatches to the sanction of 
the Government of India, and its recurrence may be entirely and for ever 
prevented by our po.ssession of the frontier districts. 

42. But all the other dilfienlties 1 have enumerated will not only continue 
to exist, but will certainly l)e rapidly increased by our partial assumption of 
territory ; and in securing our own interests we shall greatly have deteriorated 
those of the Nizam. 

l:>. But it Is not only his increased pecuniary embarrassments and further 
disorganization of the country that are to be apprehended, but a great deal of that 
misery which the iuhabitants are now suffering must still continue to be endured. 

44. 1 submit, then, to the Government of India, whether it will not be at 

once more expedient and more just to the Nizam himself and his country at 
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large to lay before him a proposition to the effect I have now suggested, and to 
induce him, if he must necessarily cease to be an independent and absolute Prince, 
to terminate at least his misused and now expiring power without the dishonour 
of being forced to it by irresistible circumstances, instead of calmly and with some 
degree of dignity yielding a voluntary assent to that which cannot long be avoided. 

45. If he refuses and turns a deaf ear alike to what should be the dictate 
of his own interests and to the representations of the British Government, the 
consequences will rest with himself ; and while we might lament his blindness and 
insensibility to the truest interests of the country he has long misgoverned, we 
should at least not have to reproach our.selvea for ha\ ing precipitated his fall. 

46. With the proposition 1 have suggested, and frank expo.sition of the 
Nizam’s real position and present best course of policy, the British Government 
will have discharged its duty not only to itself and the Empire at large, but so also 
in an equally marked degree to the blind and ignorant Prince who rialesthis State. 

47. If he rejects this last effort to save him, on the part of the supreme 
power in India, acting in a straightforward and honourable manner, and entertain- 
ing the most sincere as well as candidly expressed intentions, the responsibility 
of ulterior events will rest with himself, and he never can blame us for having 
withheld from him a knowledge of his present actual position, and the consequences 
to which we foresaw it must inevitably lead. 

48. Whatever representation of importance is now to be made to the Nizam 
had better, I think, as I have already observed, be embodied in a letter from the 
Governor-General. 

49. There is no recognized public individual here at present with whom 
1 can {)er.sonally and officially confer, excepting with the Nizam himself; and the 
inutility of a personal conference with him, sis well as the difficulty of obtaining 
it under all the requirements of Court etiquette, have been too often proved to 
render any further advertence to this subject necessary. 

50. 1 have to apologize for the delay that has occurred in fully replying to 
your letter under acknowledgment ; hut it has been impossible for me to obtain at 
an earlier period the revenue accounts now submitted, of which a memorandum 
is subjoined : — 

Statement of the gross and net amount of the Uovemie of tlic Districts 
of Berar Pain Ghaut. 

Statement of the gros.s and net amount of the Revenue of the wliole 
of tlie Districts between Berar Pain Ghaut and Shorapore, and «)f 
the Iv’aichore Donb. 

Statement of the Tiinkha Jageers in the Di.stricts of Berar Pain Ghaut, 

Statement of the Tunkha J;ig<‘eis in the whole of the frontier Districts 
between Berar Pain Gliaut and Shorapore. and in the Raiclmro Doah. 

51. I received this morning, and <lo myself the honour to forward, tlie 
Memorandum furr\ished to me by Captain Taylor, wliicli is prejiared with the 
ability and minutene.ss of detail that characterize all his correspondema*. 

52. With resitcct to the revenues of the Raichore Doah, of which (’aptain 
Taylor ol)serves that his estimate is a rough one only, he state.s the gross amount 
to be 10,55,000 Rupees ; whei'cas l*e.^tonjee’s at;connt makes it only Bnpees 
9,03,965-4-0, there being a difFerenco between the two of Rupees 1,51,031-12-0. 

53. One lac and 40,000 of this diU’erence is acconnte<i for by Captaiti 
Taylor’s having included in his account two items of Peshensh and one item of 
Tunkha Jageer which Pcstonjee has omitted. 

54. The remaining difference may not improbably be atiriljutaide to the 
rough manner in which (,’aptain Taylor observes that hi.s esiiinate was Iraincd, as 
1 have reason to believe that Pcstonjee’s Statements arc as nearly correct as can 
be obtained, he having received tlicrn from the Revenue Cutchery itself at 
Hyderabad during the late administration of Rajah Ram Buksh. — 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) J. N. Fraser, Re.sident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 4th February 1851. 
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Dr. 


His Highness the Nizam’s Government in Account Current with the 

the Quarter ending 


1850: 
lat Nov, 


Ist „ 
4th „ 


21st 


To balance of cash duo by the 
Nizam’s Governmont on ac- 
count ■ of advances made at 
different periods by tho British 
Government for the pay of 
the Nizam’s Contingent, Aopa 
Dessaye’s Chouto, to the 30th 
April 1847, at Hyderabad. 
Bs. 1,20,000 per aiinuni ; and 
allowance to Mohiput Ram’s 
family from the let Novem- 
I ber 1842 to the 31 st October 
I 1810, at Co.’s Rs. .5,000, or 
Hyd, Us. 6,(U0-G 8, per annum; 
as also the two latter sums 
for the official year 1849 50 
To balance of interest due, as 

per last quarterly account 

To amount advanced to the 
Nizam’s Government on ac- 
count of pay to the Tror»p8 of 
tho Contingent at the out-sta- 
tions, in arrears for the month 

of July 18.50.... 

To ditto ditto to ditto, on 
account of ditto in arrears for 
August 1850 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 


Rs. a, p. 


i70,19,441 7 11 


1,02,028 5 3 


1,06,816 0 0 
60,796 1 10 

, 1,67,612 1 10 


30th „ 


30th 


30th 


Ist Dec, 


18.51 : 

22ad Jan. 


31st 


ff 


31st 


If 


To simple interest, at 6 per 
cent, per annum, on the ba- 
l»nco of principal, Hyd. 
lU 79,19.441-7-11, for the 
month of November 1850, being 

for 30 days 

To simple interest, at 6 per cent, 
per annum, on the amount 
advanced on the 4th November 
1850, Hyd Rs. 1,06,816, being 

for 26 days.. 

To simple interest, at 6 per cent, 
per annum, on the araouut 
advanced on the 21 st November 
18.50, Hyd. Rs. 60,796-1-10, 
being for 9 days 

To simple interest, at 6 per 
cent, per annum, on the ba- 
lance of priiifipal, for t.b(3 
mouth of December 1850, 
Hyd. Rs. 71,87,0.53-9-9, being 
for 31 days 


34,616 6 9 


456 8 5 


89 15 1 

, 35,102 14 3, 


36,624 7 0 


To amount advanced to the 
Niz.-im’s Government on ac- 
count of pay to the troops of 
the Contingent at tho out- 
stations, in arrears, for the 

month of October 1850 

To simple iTterest, at 6 per 
cent, per annum, on tho bal.aiice 
of piincipal, for tlio month 
of January 1851, Hyd. 
Rs. 71 ,87,053 9-9, being for 31 

days 

To simple interest, at 6 per cent, 
per annum, on tlto amount 
advanced on the 22iid January 
1851, Hyd. Rs. 55,550-11-0, 
being for 9 days 




36,624 7 0, 


82 2 11 


Hyderahad Rupees 




36,706* 9 11 


2,10..522 4 6! 


171,87,953 9 9 


55,550 11 0 


172,42,604 4 9 


Hyderabad Residency, 1st February 1851. 
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Honourable Company on account of Pay to the Contingent, &c., for 
31st January 1851. • 


Or 


1850 : 
12th Nov. 


6th Dec. 


dth 


nth „ 


nth „ 


3l8t Dec. 


31bt 


Iftf)! : 
Gth Jau. 


15th 


31 8t 


31st 


By amount received from the 
Nizam^B Uov eminent in pay- 
ment of interest due upon the 
general debt for the months of| 
August, September, and October 

1850 

By amount received from the 
NizanrH Govorninent in part 
payment of the advance mude 
on the2l8t November 1850, on 
account of the troops of the 
Contingent, in arrears, for 

August 1850 

By amount received in pa 3 ;nicnt 
of the interest due to the 
British Govornment on the 
general debt for November 
1850 

By amount received from the 
Nizaiifs Government in pay- 
ment of the balance of the sum 
advanced on the 21st Novem- 
ber 1850 

By amount received from tin 
Nizam's Govcrnmcuit in par 
payment of previous advances 
on account of the troops o 
the Contingent 


By amount of simple interest, 
at G prr cent, per anmim, dm 
to the Nizam’s Govrrnmen* 
upon Ifyd. Us. 35,207-7*8, 
received on the Gtli instant, 

being for 25 days........ 

By ditto ditto, on Hyd. 
Rs. 85,428 1-7, received on tiie 
ilth instant, being for 20 days 


By amonrit of ditto received 
from the Nizam’s Government 
on account of inten st on the 
general debt for the month of 

December 1850 

By uiiionnt received from the 
Nizam’s Government in partj 
payment of the previous 

advances 

By amount of simple interest, 
at G per cent, per annum, duoj 
to the Nizam’s Government, on 
lly<l. Us. 1,20,035-9 3, for the 
month of January lvS51, being 

for 31 days 

By amount of ditto ditto, on 
11yd. Us. 44,532-9-2, being 
for It) days 


Balance, principal and interest, 
due on the 31st Janiiary^ 185 1| 
by the Nizam’s Government... 


Rs. 


a. 


144 10 2 


280 13 11 


i 

).[ Us. a. p 

! Us. a. p 

^ Rs a. p. 

1,02,028 5 2 






35,207 7 8 

35,162 14 3 




25,588 10 2 



50,839 7 5 




85,428 1 7 



1,20,635 9 3 

425 8 1 



36,198 14 11 





44,532 9 2 

G14 11 11 


( 

117 2 0 

! 

1 

i 

i 


1,74,547 8 5^ 

i 

j 1,65,1 GH 2 5 

i 

35/J74 12 Oj 

! 

1 

70,77,436 2 4 

2,10,522 4 5 

1 

72,42.604 4 0 


( Errors excepted. ) 

(Signed) /. S. Fraser, Resident. 
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Pain Ghaut. 


Statemknt of the Gross and Net Amount of the Revenue of the following Districts 
of Pain Ghaut, in the Dewanoe Management (exclusive of Zatoe and 
Lifatoe, or Tunkha Jageers, and the Districts in the Nizam’s own management), 
after deducting Deh Sadur and Koossoorns, &c., in the year 1258 Fuslee 
(A.D. 1848-4:)). 


i 

! 

Names of thk Districts. ! 

€ 

! 

The Gross Amoimt 
including' 1 

the Sadur Sebundee, 
but j 

xcluding Deh Sadur 
and 1 

Hoossooins, tfec. 

'he Sehuudoe Sadur 
(in Government 
Account forae were 
deducted at 
li, lil, to 2 Annas 
per Rupee), 
lere deducted at 2 As. 
to a Rupee. | 

Net Amount. 


Ks. a. 

P- 

Bb. 

a. 

P- 

Rfl. 

a. 

P* 

Purf?nijna Veriuarce Bliabjoe 

.^•1,785 M 

0 

4.:584 

.3 

9 

.TO, 4 37 

10 

9 

,, Knririgrth Bobee 

24,:ki() 4 

:5 

;(,()42 

0 

0 

21,2!»4 

3 

9 

„ Durbnnn 

0 

0 

3,173 

4 

0 

22.212 

12 

0 

„ Khui rce l-)l)aunny 

ir>,002 7 

0 

1,875 

4 

0 

13,127 

2 

G 

,, Kftmergaini'., 

2,2:50 8 

0 

278 

13 

0 

1.951 

11 

0 

Monza Purduii and oilier villagcH 

2, .'■.45 0 

0 

318 

2 

0 

2,22(i 

14 

0 

Puiguniia Sorosganni 

111,189 4 

9 

2,.3!)8 

10 

0 

H'.JOO 

10 

3 

,, Visroolv 

4,113 .0 

0 

521 

2 

(i 

3,599 

2 

0 

„ Nadgauin CHjoo 

13,203 ir> 

0 

1,058 

0 

0 

11,005 15 

0 

„ MirpursopuiKlut 

8,000 9 

0 

1,082 

8 

i; 

7,578 

0 

0 

„ Murgurkuir 

8, .^>2.0 1.5 

0 

l.fKi;) 

12 

0 

7,4(i0 

3 

0 

Kusba Heovtirkair 

22,001 0 

0 

2,825 

2 

0 

19,775 

14 

0 

Perguuiia Ainnair 

0,855 10 

9 

8,')0 

15 

0 

5,998 

11 

3 

„ Ooniraovuity Kaiioc 

4.(;c.5 3 

0 

583 

2 

0 

4,082 

0 

0 

,, Varcekoiali 

.3,220 11 

0 

403 

5 

() 

2,823 

5 

0 

N'ibago of DaiiKndvan 

2,899 4 

0 

302 

0 

0 

2.536 

13 

0 

Perguuna Biidnairu Bcbce 

28, .503 3 

0 

.3,502 

14 

0 

24,940 

5 

0 

Muuza Unjniigauu) 

2,92.5 0 

0 

.‘505 

10 

0 

2,559 

0 

0 

„ Lonec 

1,007 8 

0 

2(.)8 

7 

0 

1,459 

1 

0 

„ Tiinffdob 

1.52 0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

115 

8 

0 

„ I/atapbkid 

277 4 

0 

31 

10 

0 

242 

0 

0 

„ Naiidgaiim Pait 

20,550 2 

3 

2.5r>9 

8 

3 

17,98(; 

10 

0 

„ Nnudoora 

1,151 0 

0 

143 

14 

0 

1,(«)7 

2 

0 

,, HriiniH'orna 

475 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

415 

10 

0 

,, (No uaine) 

40 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

:i5 

0 

0 

„ NowHaico 

1,010 15 

9 

127 

2 

0 

889 

15 

9 

,, lb.'CaRn1i 

1,115 0 

0 

242 

12 

0 

1,01)7 

4 

0 

'b uzii I.oorl}’, Porgiiniia Kiirckgauin 

2,151 0 

0 

208 

14 

0 

1,882 

2 

0 

., lliiiKoora, Ac,, iVrguniia Oliuiiilorc 

3,410 0 

0 

420 

14 

0 

2,983 

2 

0 

l’**r.'j;nnna I’otadah 

21,4.37 15 

0 

2,079 

12 

0 

1.S,7.')8 

,3 

0 

T.iluok Cliolieldoo and St»oikaija 

9,385 i:5 

:5 

1,17.3 

:5 

0 

8.212 

9 

9 

V-Ii;\irp ol' K ijjipoor, &(• f 

2,847 8 

0 

.355 

15 

0 

2,4V)1 

9 

0 

iViit Ooujravouttet3 I 

58,403 15 

3 

7,308 

0 

0 

’ 51,155 

15 

3 

IVi gonna B.irroor 

94,814 1 

0 

11,855 

8 

3 

82,988 

8 

9 

Knslia Soerala 

7,014 9 

0 

870, 

13 

3 

0.1:37 

11 

9 

Vidgauni 

9,00 1 0 

0 

1,125 

2 

0 

7 875 

14 

0 

Mfur/.a Unrnsl) 

1,185 12 

0 

148 

*> 

0 

l,o:i7 

8 

0 

Kook n rd am 11 nj Mil pore 

817 0 

0 

105 

14 

9 

'741 

7 

3 

!’. ru:umia PiM pnlgaiim Uaja 

.32,473 12 

0 

4,059 

:5 

0, 

28,414 

8 

0 

,, I.>ar.s( (: Tab loo 

11,589 5 

9 

1,418 

10 

9 

m.i 10 

11 

0 

,, IVcnjor 

17,087 8 

0 

2,1.35 

15 

0 

14,951 

9 

0 

,, Mobani 

3, 109 12 

0 

420 

3 

0 

2,98;l 

8 

0 

,, Patoor 

17,270 11 

3 

2,1.59 

0 

9 

15,117 

4 

6 

„ K bo) a poor 

•58, 008 11 

0 

4,758 

9 

0 

33,310 

2 

0 

Monza (No naine) 

1,950 0 

0 

243 

12 

0 

1,700 

4 

0 

,, tlillo 

315 0 

0 

,39 

0 

0 

275 

10 

0 

Porgiinna Taloganm Dnswahoor and Monza Bngy 

21,5:57 1 

9 

2.092 

2 

0 

18.814 15 

3 

Mvm/a Linsganni 

2,0:57 15 

3 

254 

12 

0 

1.783 

.3 

.3 

I'. ; gunna Jainndft 

35.155 0 

0 

4,:394 

0 

0 

30,700 10 

0 

"i'itlook l>bool Gliant 

2,401 0 

0 

:300 

2 

0 

2.100 u 

0 

Miai/.a Karla, 

7,1)20 2 

0 

877 

8 

3 

1 0,142 

13 

3 

IjiirgugMiim, Korguiina Hatiiiii Boor 

4,410 • 0 

0 

551 

4 

0 

1 3,858 

12 

0 

Mot'ni^aum (ha^f-bliaie) 

2.550 0 

0 

.318 

12 

0 

i 2!2 :ji 

4 

0 

Pcrgunna Balokatb'o 

2,550 0 

0 

318 

12 

0 

1 2,2.31 

4 

0 

„ Ibilapoor 

2,23,089 1 

0 

27,880 

2 

0 

l,9.'l/202 

15 

0 

,, A kola 

82.942 14 

0 

10.307 

1 3 



A 

fi 

Mouza Vadeygauii 

,, Lacbpooree 

1.5,!.554 14 
2 401 0 

0 

0 

1,919 
' 300 

5 

0 

j 

9 

A 

j 

i 1:1,435 

'■ 0 1 < U'» 

8 

.> 

3 

„ Puroola 

195 1 

0 

! 01 

14 

0 

i 433 

1 4 

3 

IF 

0 
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KaMK 8 or TFIK Distkiots. 


I The (irosB Amount, 

I including 

I the Sadur Sebundee, 
but 

exdudiiifi: Deh Sudur 
j uud 

! Koosrooms, &e 


Tlip Sebondee Sadur 
(in <dovornment 
Account fiomft were ! 

dodncTt'd at ' 
1^, 1-j, to *2 Annas | 
ptT Jiuree), 
hero deducted at '2 As, 

, to a liupee. 

I 


Nkt Amount. 



1 

i 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

tt. 

P- 

Looiigaum, &c 

1 

1 

1.535 

6 

.5 

191 

14 

9 ' 

1 .545 

7 

6 

Burroor Piinpree 

•A • ft •• • •• • • 

1,774 

1 

0 

221 

12 

0 : 

1,552 

5 

0 

Mnlkapoor, with Moja M»ilegaiiin . 


50, SOS 

8 

0 

6,:)58 

.5 

0 , 

44.507 

5 

0 

na CharidoiG 


1S,0«7 

6 

0 

2,260 14 

9 

15,826 

7 

5 

Rthoukhaida 


2 959 

0 

0 

:;69 

14 

0 i 

2.589 

2 

0 

Rajoora 


5 S59 

0 

0 

4 82 

6 

0 ’ 

5,576 

id 

0 

Kothlco 


954 

0 

0 

116 

12 

0 

817 

4 

0 

Sajroo, with confiscated villages . 

i 

2.755 

15 

0 

542 

1 

0 i 

2 .595 

M 

0 

Jeypoor 

1 

5,646 

0 

0 

455 

12 

; 

5.190 

4 

0 

K tin gaum 


5;256 

0 

0 

401 

8 

0 ; 

2 8;;i 

8 

() 

Nadoora 


8,145 

12 

0 

1,018 

5 

G 1 

7,127 

8 

6 


Rri. n. p.l 

Purguniia Etilnbatl .^>4/208 l.H (J 

Oawyor 4,H1(> 7 3 

„ Borr’ee 6,911 ir> 6; 

„ Sakurpnit 5.894 l.'l 3 

„ Habygauni 8.750 9 0 

„ Nubliiiigliud 5,125 <1 0 

Mouza Kurring 795 9 6 


Deduct lloosooiiiH 


84,501 5 0 

4,875 0 0 


Porguuna Manockgbur 

j, OonHcorporc 

„ Diiikso 

Cbickneo 

,, Chincboloo 

MabngAurn 

liardkiiair 

,, Euaiit Mobal 

,, rargauii) 

„ Kill I mil 

Monza Satiniganm 

Pcrguiitia Pardy 

„ ‘’“"T 

,, ^ iniMCO 

Mouza Dotigurknir 

KuHba KMi’iugkbair, &v 

Mouza Dliurtiiiy, &c 

I'sKulgauui, Ac., Poi>:uiinn Jiilgniiin 

j, Kluiiuinl. 1 , Porguniia (laroo ^lattngaiiiu 
Godnapore, Pcrguiuia Peopulgsuim Kaja .. 

Rs. a, 

Pergmuia Ankote 71,150 0 

,, Adgntmi 1,11,808 14 

dulgauni 78.527 5 

„ M. rcluc 28,5(12 14 

„ Palla 4, .596 8 

Jurroor 64.75 8 

„ Maleygbaut .5,542 0 

Kusba Lorigauiii, Pergnmia dainodo,. 6,852 0 


p.i 

0; 

-.1 

0 

o 

o' 

0 

0^ 

9 


5,16,075 2 0 

Deduct RooHsooniH 22,125 4 0| 


2.05.919 14 0 
' 2,918 0 0 i 


Kiisba Borogaum, &c., P<‘rgutina ISlacIimigaum ; 

Perguuua UujuDgauiii, Sircar Ganails Moiikansa., as! 

follows ; I ' 

Ditto ditto, net amouiit without Sadur Sebundee... : 1,04,686 8 6i 

Ditto Dhuuucgaum ditto ditto ...; 555 5 t; i 


79,626 

5 

0 1 

i 

9,955 

4 

G 

1 69,675 

0 

6 

24„598 

n 

1 

6 ! 

5.074 

1.5 

6 

21,525 

14 

0 

27,770 

6 

0 : 

5,471 

1 

9 

24,299 

1 

3 

2,421 

15 

0 

502 

n 

6 

2.119 

1 

6 

1.5,001 

0 

0 , 

1 875 

2 

0 

i;;,i25 

14 

0 


7 

0 . 

1,677 

13 

0 

11,744 

10 

0 

1 1,.570 

8 

0 ; 

1,421 

5 

0 

9,949 

5 

0 

4 556 

8 

0 

569 

9 

0 

:5.986 

15 

0 

2,287 

15 

0 

286 

0 

0 

2 001 

15 

0 

975 

9 

6 t 

121 

15 

(; 

855 

10 

0 

2 510 

12 

5 

515 

15 

6 

i 2,196 

14 

9 

.522 

10 

0 

4i> 

5 

6 

I 282 

4 

9 

905 

5 

6 

120 

0 

6 

; 812 

i;.) 

0 

1,741 

4 

0 

217 

10 

(.) 

i 1 .525 

9 

6 

520 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

; 455 

0 

0 

176 

8 

0 

22 

1 

0 

i 154 

7 

0 

8,:)08 

6 

6 ' 

1,0:58 

8 

9 

1 7,269 

15 

9 

5:)20 

.5 

0 

665 

0 

:s 

4,655 

2 

9 

9.:)56 

0 

0 i 

1,169 

8 

0 

1 8,1 8(; 

8 

0 

42:) 

9 

0 t 

52 

15 

0 

1 2 \() 

10 

0 

1,707 

15 

0 I 

215 

8 

0 

i 1,494 

7 

(1 


56 74:) 12 Ot 2,57,206 2 0 

564 12 0 ' 2,555 4 0 


1,04,680 8 6 
5:15 5 0 


I- 


Rs....; 17,05,252 5 5 1,98,983 10 6 15,04 268 10 9 


(Signed) J. S. Fraser^ Resident. 
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HYDEBABAD AFFAIBS. 


Statement of Gross and Net Revenue of the whole of the Districts between 
Berar Pain Ghaut to Siiorapoor and Raichore Doab (excluding Zatee 
and Lifatie Jagcers), after deducting Dch Sadur and Roossooms, &c., in the 
Year 1258 (1848-49) Fuslee. 


Namks of the Districts. 


Gross AmouDt 

and Koossooms. 


Net Amovkt. 


Circar Be^’tiilwaddy, Sooba Bala Ghaut : 


villages 

Perguiina Dhar 


gunna Dhavereh 

,, Sattara 

Burroor Deveree 

„ Parudh, Porguntia Sowrey .. 

Circar Dowlatabad, Sooba Aurungabad : 

Mouza Jadowarreo and other vil 
luges, Porgunna Hiirsool 


&c., Mouza 


Villages of Pergunna Seetarah.. 

Pergumia Phoolmaree 

„ Klloro 

,, 'Wallooj c M < 

Mouza Cheelcultana and other vil 

I ages, Pergunna Hursool 

Pergunna Khooltabad 

„ Beyzapoor 

„ Gandapoor 


KuviUoe and o thor villages. 

Mulley SuinnuindtT 

Pul see, Pergunna Huisool . 


gnon 

„ San door warat 

Villages of Pergunna Scoloro 

Circar Pyetun, Sooba Aurungabad : 


Pergunna ITuvalee Pyetun ! 70,919 9 0 

„ Daverwarreo * 5, .‘189 14 0 


Circar Ahmednuggur, Sooba Aurungabad : 

Talooka Seerala Dhamungaon, Moiizaj 
Soernaporee Vudgaon, Mouza! 
Kurghat, Pergunna ManduJl and 

Tiidgaon 

Talooka Ashtee 

Mouza Sewnoy and other villages, 
and Mouza Tudgaon, Pergunnaj 

Jamkhaird 

Mouza Tanklee and other villages,| 
Pergunna Mauday 


Circar Bheer, Sooba Aurungabad ; 


Hnvaloo Bhoor 

Mouza Uackusbhoua and other| 

villagoB 

„ Janygaon 

„ Rannoboo 

Ashare, of J^untnawarsee.. 

Mouza Javirswarreo 

,, Mangrool 


Rs. a. 

P- 

1,389 10 

9 

7,012 14 

0 

1,807 4 

6 

82 11 

0 

1,505 4 

0 

. 1,298 4 

0 

002 12 

0 

27,105 10 

3 

12,425 11 

0 

10,073 15 

9 

40,968 0 

3 

9,769 5 

3 

42,604 10 

9 

4,710 3 

3 

10,025 2 

9 

40.737 13 

9 

81,738 1 

6 

2,101 14 

0 

942 2 

0 

018 12 

0 

1,204 8 

0 

11,080 7 

0 

6,907 9 

0 

11,500 0 

0 


Rs. a. p. 


1 30,304 

5 

6 

28,:W4 

14 

U 

o 

CO 

G 

0 

2,807 

4 

9 

4,20,231 

7 

0 

10,949 

14 

0 

891 

4 

0 

1,875 

0 

0 

5,(XK) 

0 

0 

211 

10 

0 

1,068 

0 

0 


13,150 0 3 


,3,27,827 1 0 


70,309 7 0 


71,856 14 3 


14,46,227 3 0 


Rs. a. p. 


1,644 8 0 


40,978 G 0 


9,538 11 0 


8,982 1 9 


55,778 6 3 


Rs. 


11,511 8 3 


2,86,848 11 0 


66,770 12 0 


62,874 12 6 


3,90,448 12 9 




THE BERABa 


Namrs ok thk Distbicts, 


ClroBs Amount, 
including Sadiir 
out 

exoludiii^ Deh 
Saiiur ami 

Kv 08 SOUI 1 \ 9 . 


Circar Perraindah, Sooba, Aurungabad : 


Porgiinua Amunt 

Huvaloe PerraiiidaU 
Pergiinna Mandoy .. 


of I'crgnrma Kaufee 

Porgmum WaRco 

„ Kan too 

Mardv 


Sirruppimptoo, and 
villagc*8, Oodeogaon., 


Circar Nuldroog, Sooba Bcojapoor : 


Peigiinna Too japore 

„ Dloiraeivo 

„ U^iokoe 

„ Nalliingoh 

„ Noctoor 

Mouza Ellot)ra and otlier \iliagoK., 


Nuldroog 

Circar Koolburgn, So<»ba Beojapoor : 


Iluvalcc Culburga, 

Circar Sackiir, Sooba Bet' japoor : 

Pcrguuna, Doodroog, Ac... 

Circar Moodgiil, Sooba Bt^ejapoor : 

Pcrguuna Koopal 

,, Kllotglitu'. 

So»*i;0()r 

,, Kodo Kliaii 


Suinmut Idngsngoor 


I’ergunna Tavcrkhan 


Mouza Dock^ndroog, and 
viilugoH, PcTgijiina liadaiiicc, 

Pergunna ‘Munulfraon, and 
villagcB, Ptrguniia Badauico. 

Talooka Sirkonal) 


SoiK'C 

Bortjtfxt, Purgnoiia liiiuga 
wuttuo 


Porgunna Koochoor. 

„ Ko^leo and SaiiHagur, and 1 
other villages ( 

Monza Juvkhaira, and other villagen j 

Pergunna Sinmoor and Kodc Khairn.l 


Bfl. 

a. 

P- 

.. 0,498 

8 

0 

.. 38.087 

12 

6 

.. 33,820 

itK 

1 

0 

.. 0,832 

2 

0 

.. 25,111 

12 

9 

.. 25 075 

4 

0 

.. 17,535 

7 

0 

.. 2,703 

r 

0 

0 

.. 0,745 

12 

3 

. t>,8!>:> 

11 

0 

.. 22.300 

11 

3 

.. 22,174 

10 

3 

.. 25,020 

0 

0 

. 41,340 

1 

0 

. i4,:ii;o 

0 

0 

. 1,5IK) 

0 

0 

i 2,150 

i 

0 

0 

. 4,830 

0 

0 

. 17.484 

8 

0 

. 3,20,725 

13 

0 

. 54,851 

0 

0 

. 1,54.554 

14 

0 

. 35,281 

15 

0 

. 10 500 

2 

0 1 

. 22,851 

14 

"i 

. 17,200 

14 

( 

0 

! 31,337 

0 

3 i 

1 

. 47,334 

U 

1 

i 

r 

. 8,803 

r 

15 

0 

. 10,575 

15 

u i 

. 14,570 

0 

0 

0,200 

14 

0 

, 11,308 

8 

0 

33,800 

4 

0 

40,510 

12 

0 

0,000 

0 

0 

1 


PvR. 


Sadur S^ebunclec, 
at 2 Anna© 
per Kupcc. 


Rr. 


a. p. 


l,G4,30r> 13 0 


1,41,570 7 0 


3,44,210 


20,538 3 0 


17,007 1 0 

43,020 4 0 
0,850 0 0 


4,72,314 11 C 


DO, 030 


Net Amouxt. 


R», a. p. 


1,43,707 0 0 


1,23,870 0 0 

3,01,184 0 0 
47,001 10 0 


4,13,275 0 0 


q ;ii*y 


HYDBBABAD AFFAIBS. 


Nabiss of the Distrikts. 


Gross Amount, 
including Siidur 
Seebundi^'e, but 
excluding Deii 
Htidur and 
RoosBOomH. 

Sadur Scebundec, 
at 2 vlnntiB 
per Rupee* 

Nkt Amount. 


Raichoor Doab. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. u. a. 

Rb. a. p. 

Re. n. p. 

Circar Raichoor, Sooba Baijapoor : 





Pergmina Hewolee Raichoor 

1,88.45.0 r, {) 




„ Bhminoo j 

50.885 12 0 




„ Kowtal 1 

43,187 15 0 




„ Gnngavuttco ! 

10,885 9 0 




Monza Kootour f 

19,080 1 4 0 




Talooka Coudlore * 

52,491 0 0 



1 



3,70,702 8 C 

47,099 1 0 

i 3,29,60.3 7 t; 

Circar Gurljunderghur (none). No revenue 





to thia NizaiiCa (joverniiient. 





Circar Anagoondy „ „ 


1 



Total Rh, 

24,89,127 7 0 3,11,178 0 ol 

1 1 1 

21,78,249 0 0 


Summary of PwKvknue, Cmm and Net. 


GROSS. 


NKT. 



Hi-. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bcrar Pain Ghant * ' 

17,03,232 5 3 

15,04,208 10 0 

Frontier Dietricts, as far us Shoraporo 

15,85,409 0 0 

13,87,285 8 0 

Doab of the Kietna and Tuinhoodra, bounded on tho west by U)o 
Nizam’s Frontier 

1 

9,O;’.,0C5 4 0 

7,90,903 ,8 0 

Total R?.! 

j 

4 1,02, 08(1 12 3 

30,82,517 11 3 

(Signed 

i) J. /S'. Fraser 

, JU'sidcnt. 


Statement of Tunkita Jageers in tlio followijjj;’ Circars, beinj; tlio wliolo ol 
the Frontier Districts between Derar Pain Ghant, SJio]a])ore, aiul in the 
Raichoor Doab, after deductinfj Deli Sadur and Roossoonis, etc., in Ihe 
year 1258 (1848-R)) Fuslce. 


Names of .Tagf.kki)AI{s. 

Names ok Districts, 

Dk.scuiktion 

4)K 

Skuvick. 

Gross Amount 
including 
Sider Snebundy 
but cxi'ludiug 
Dfh Slider 
and Roofsoums. 

Sader 
Seobundy, 
at. 2 Anijus 
per liupee. 

Net Amount. 




Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Circar JJevtul buddy, Sooba' 
Rala Ghaut : | 






Iloossain KhanMundrozo,| 

Pergunna Suwncy and 
Taboot warn, includingl 
eu.‘<tom‘». 

For the maintcDunce of 
troops. 

15,a0d 1 0 

1,321 2 3 

13,4G8 15 o’ 

Hoosotiin Khan find Ahmed Mou/h .Selorc, and ether 
Ali Khun villrtge*. 

ditto 

23,038 1 6 

2,317 4 0 

20,420 13 C 

SajttWurJung 

Circ.ar Do^vlatabad, Sooba^ 

Mou'/.a Snelgaon, Per- 
guuna Dhar. 

ditto 



9,150 0 0 

Aurungabad : j 





Raja Goviud Narraln 

Kii'^ba Mft^'ord, and 
other villauea, Per- 
gimna Auloor. 

ditto 

12,753 0 6 

1,501 14 0 

11,104 2 0 

Rascbid-ul-Molk ' 

M"uza Kennory, Ar., 
Pergmina SooUanpoor.; 

ditto 

14,053 0 0 

i 


15,002 13 0 

GoreebiuMcii, bod of Bey-j 
liccbuddcn 

Inokhuira, Ac., Per-! 
gunna Autoor. 1 

ditto 

1,750 10 0 

12,290 C 0 
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THE BEBARS, 


IJAMES of JAGEKKDAH8. 


NaMKS of D18TUICT8. 


Pk^cription 

of 

SlIRVICK. 


(iros« Amount, 
mcludihR 

Sflihir Strlnuulro ' 


but nxoluilinfj 
P(h Sad«'r 
and Koos8i>om^. 


at. 

2 Aniui-^ per 
Kupee, 


Net 

Aniouiit. 


t Ircar Dt wlutabad — continued, 

Sy<*d Jttfir All Khan Dhcnnygflon, Ac., Ter For the pay of Jlunsub 
li»h**door. gunua Autoor. dura. 

Uae Souajee Pundifc A nbare of Mouza ditto 

Nulga'ii, rerguniia 
I'ulinariy. 

Ditto Quarter of the Chouth ditto 

Mouza Vajoor, Ac. 

Ditto Aaharcof MuuzaMonnore, ditto 

Ac., Pergunnn Kuuner. 

Oircar Pyetun, Sooba Aurunga 
bad : 

.Tepvtin Pur^'R<l Mouza Boree and Mubda. ditto 

Kae tSonujee I'undit Quarter-at are of cunlbs- ditto 

cntccl Ivooai^oom of 
Pergiinna Pyelun. 

Kaja Sree New'a.s Kao QuHrter-ehare of Afouza ditto 

Moodhut and Kao. 

t.^irrar liheer, Sooba Aurunga- 
bad ; 

KuffeezYawur-ud Don luh... Quarter of Mouza Pipul- For the roaintonance ofi 
nair, Ac. Troops. 

Atnmram I'undit Mouza Parali. For the pay of Mttnstib* 

darr<. 

Pholaohund „ Kajovree. ditto 

Circar Peraindah, Sooba 
Auningabucl : 

Kuffeez Vawur-ud-Dowlah, Quarter of Mouza Warree- For the mnintonance of 
fill, A(!., I'crgunna Troups. 

Kant Of. 

Abdool Sulani Khan M u a lava Kullee. ditto 

MoiiPimd At‘«ud"olali ,, Saleguon, Ac. villatrcs. tlitto 

Metr /ooitie^r Ali Beg „ Kownchwara, Per- ditto 

guima Wasee. j 

Circ.ir Nuldroog, So ba Beeja j 

poor : I 

Kuffeez Yawur-ud- Dowlah. Pergunna Iluvalee Nul- ditto 

drooj. 

Ditto Mouza Monrba. difo 

Ditto 1 , Moorba and Chil ditto 

warce, ] 

Bahbood Ali Kliau Mouza Kance, and other ditto j 

vil'a^ea, Perguuna | 

Dhokeo. i 

Babadoor IloosBaiu Mouza liasBorce an 1 ditto { 

I.immulga, Pergunna ; 

Neclga. j 

Kac Sonajee Pundit Mouza Kuukee, Perguntm For the pay of Muinub-! 

Alliind. (iars. 

Mohomud Khan Diliivcr Mouza Node, Pergunna For the maintecance of 
Nawnn ,Fung. (hilburga. Troopn. j 

Syed Oomer .Icmadar Mouza Aviad, Ac., ditto 1 

Pergunna t -ulburga, j 

Kae Sonajee Pundit Pi rgunim Poll, ditto. For the pay of Murisub-, 

darn. j 

<'ircar Mudgal, Sooba Bccja- j 

poor : I 

llummunifa Chareea Mouza Cliilwurgoe, Knn- Forthe payment rf daily 

nagorcp and (IiiTigolah. allowaiu-o (Yt ineea). ( 

Kristna Chareea Monza Dlioupullce, Ac., ditto ! 

PergutniH (yopal. j 

Vyapa Chareea Mouza Kamurpullec, Per- ditto i 

gunua Copal. 

Circar Kaicboor, Sooba Bcrja- 
poor : 

Mohomud llufisnm Peer- Mouza Kungdhan, Ptr ditto i 

jada. gunua Dhunroo. 1 

Mcer Akoorshaid Ali Mouz.a Souversee, Ac,, For the maintenance of 

Pergunna Iluvalee, Troop.s. I 

Bidrce Lull Monza Koorrayhak and ditto I 

Kurrutkonda, j 

Syed Juinaloodeeii Deywanpullce For the p'lyment of daily. 

Pergnnna Iluvalee, allowance j 


Bt*. a. p. Ka. a. p. ! Ks. a. 


2,1 ()[ 0 0 
bdiU 0 0 i 


.‘t.il.Ml 0 0 
J i) 0 


i,:;oo 0 0 


9 0 0 i (::j I 


40 1 0 i 2 h() (i 


j, 2 uo 0 

:i 7 H 0 202 b 


007 to 0 I 2 , 1 :.;) t; 
707 10 0 I .J.it.Vl 0 


0 


0 :i 0 I 01 b 


! ].;»72 0 

! *) 

221 0 ;} i 2 


L-'.ii; 11 0 ; 2 

-I ' 2.00K 12 

!,b 2 :; 12 0 )i;, 2 <.i(; a 


102 H 0 ; i,i:;r g 

I U.Ot'O 0 


4,ot;o 0 I b7o 1:; n j !.■» 

i I 

700 M 0 I ‘»G .? 0 . 1;;.) 1(1 


‘Jbi 0 0 ! 


n,oo:i 2 0 


2,081 S 0 


00 10 0 I 00 ; 0 

•i i \ 0 ! ;;o;i 12 


082 M .*) 2,080 .> 

3 0 2. .'140 .> 


Total U*. ... 1 *»;:i,0s7 J I 


(Signed) ,/. S. Fram\ rtesidcut. 


<1 ail 



HTDKRABAD APFAIBS. 

Pain Ghaut, 

Statement oe Tunkha Jaoeers. 


Xamks ok Jaokkkdak.?. 


Mahomed Khan Dilawur Nuwaz 
Junv;. 

Ditto 

(iuRualn A'i Khan, brother ol' 
U8Hur Dowla, 

By fid .laffer 

Mahomc I Noor Ali Khan .. 
Uttbruf Duwia MuiiNubclar 


Syed-ool-dowla Bahadur 
Muriokow Vittul 


Formerly II(ihbe<^b<K»lH.Hl«a, now 
decoa8«ii, continnid to hisj 
family and servants, 
loogulkii^ore Tuj pawalU 


Raja Jbiinrokund, managed by 
/luuiero' 1 I?i»«Hain. 

Bevhoud Ali. Khan 


daurow and Martunrow, 
Munsubdam. 

Ua<* Sonajet? rundit 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Dirto 

Ditto 


Names of Distuicts. 

Desciuftion 

of 1 

Skkvick. 

GroBs Amount, 
including 
Sadnr Spcbundee 
but excluding 
l)eh Sadf-r 
and Riiossomns. 

i Sadur 
Set-b'iudee, 
at 

2 Ann. as per 
Kupcc. 

Net 

Amount 



Ke. a. p. 

lls. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

iPergunna Deyhandab, ifec. 

! ShroozAum. 

For the maictcuance of 
Troopa. 

l,B3,7t;0 If) 9 

16,721 4 0 

1,17,048 a 9 

jMikiispa refgiinna Num- 

1 bhii. 

ditto 

ditto 

(il,425 0 0 

' 7,678 2 0 


i 

53,716 H 0 
12,000 0 0 

'iN rgunrn Kowinl. 

Mou/.a DliHnt*»* Muduce, drc. 

ditto 

ditto 

13,S22 5 0 

1,710 4 C 

12,182 t) 0 
2,071 0 0 

I'arkhaida, and 

Mufetor, IVrguuua 

ibij .h 1‘apnlgannis. 

ditto 

{^209 10 0 

fid? 7 3 

4,602 2 9 

iMouza Umhoorah, Ac., 
IVrgunna Nttdoor. 
flalf-nharcs of Mouaa 
Bairkaiilnh. 

Mokassa IVfouza Khanc- 
gaon. 

ditto 

ditto 

Payment of tho Nizamut 
ivulcbcry at llyderubud. 

l.oo^ 10 9 

191 1 3 1 

1,358 9 C 

4,300 0 0 

500 0 0 

Pergunna Dhanorc. 

IMuuzt Ruinood Khair, Ac. 

1 

VillngFS of Pergunna 
Whftbalcc. ! 

Payment of the Nizam’a 
dawk dependants, 
({iinmil Fort 

18,92.3 8 0 

2,365 7 0 

1 

10, .558 1 0 

7,017 7 9 

2,915 0 0 

1 

Fort of Nuruiulla 

! 

3,305 11 0 

420 1 1 6 

Monza 'J'uRkcc, Pergunna, 
S (onoc. 

Munsubdar’s personal 

allowance. 

2,702 12 0 

337 1 3 6 

2,364 M 6 

Monza Ilayncc. 

ditto 

851 M 9 

106 13 9 

748 1 0 

,, Maree, Pergunna 

J a goon. 

ditto 

O/iO 0 0 

1 81 4 0 

.568 12 0 

Kusba iSVongrton, Ac. 

ditto 

3,(i07 d 0 

•158 6 6 

3,208 13 6 

Monza Komboful, T*or- 
gunnali K'ljfth of Pepul* 
gunnin. 

ditto 

2,571 0 0 

321 12 0 

2,252 4 0 

Monza Stmoc, Pergunna 
Royooin. 

ditto 

970 4 0 

122 6 0 

856 13 6 

Monza Patoor and TJyda- 
p n r, I'crgnnna Moor- 
tc/.apoor. 1 

ditto 

2,170 0 0 

309 8 0 

2,166 8 0 

A share >n the village of 
the Jageerdar of Nan 
doom. 

ditto 

•112 8 0 

51 9 0 

360 15 0 

Mi'uza Sir oer. 

ditto 

2.912 8 0 

367 13 0 

2,574 1 1 0 

Khonjuponr, Per- 
gumni DebbuLdobe. 

ditto 

1,900 0 0 

237 8 0 

Total lls.... 

1,662 8 0 

i 

2,51,091 3 9 


(Signed) J. S. Frasei\ Resident, 


MeJ'X’Ranpum by Captain Tayloi:. 

1. In any requisition of territory from the Nizam I should consider it 
necessary, indt'Ctl indispensable, that sueli portions slioulJ be required as would 
hereafter ineoi porate most readily ivith tlic British provinces ; I'or it is impossible 
not to perceive lliat as the Nizam’s Goverumeut at present, witli the whole of 
its possessions undisturbed, is unable to meet its liabilities, foreign or domestic, 
so it would not be able hereal’ter, by any spontaneous efiort, to redeem any 
territory that it may have mortgaged to, or wliich may be taken possession of by, 
the British Governmont. 

2. There is no donht whatever that, under a proper system of economy, the 
Nizam’s Government could have a large surplus revenue at its disposal, larger 
probaldy tliaii that of any other Native State in India. 

But as the Nizam himself w'ill make uo diminution of the present 
oxtravagaiit state of expenditure, nor sanction or assist any by his Ministers, 
and as it is also perhaps questionable wdiethor he has the moral courage to 
effect, oven if he should admit the necessity of it, any resumption of Jageers, or 
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otlier alienations from tlie State resources, or any comprehensive reform by the 
reduction of useless stipendiaries, troops, &c., so it must needs result tliat the 
present expenditure will l)e nominally continued with diminished resources, to the 
further embarrassment of his affairs. 

4. On those grounds, therefore, I assume that he wouhl not lu'ieafter be able 
to release any territory which might be taken possession of by the Britisli 
Government, even under the denomination ofa temporary arrangement ; and thougdi, 
for political reasons, any cession of territory may for the luesent be termed 
temporary, it would in all prot)abilit.y prove perpetual, and the cession ought 
therefore to be considered in tliat light tiom the beginning. 

5. 1 am disposed to consider also that any merely temporary occupation and 
management of country would be inexpedient, — 

Ist. Because our systems of management, even supposing tha t for some years 
to come laws an<l regulations Avere not. introduced, would be very ditl’orent on 
many es.sential points to that of the Nizam’s authorities ; and as the peojde would 
necessarily be gradually brought under the inlluence of our systems, which the 
Nizam’s Government would not afterwards follow, they would he the more imlittod 
for returning to the old ones, on any retransfer of the country. I consider lhat 
the interests of the people on tlii.s point ought to he a subject of ])rimary and 
especial consideration. 

2iidly. That any temporary occujiation of territory would fail to establish the 
confidence of the people in a necessary degree either as to agricultural or trading 
operations. 

3rdly. That onr Government must necessarily heconie involved, by direct 
exercise of its authority in many responsibilities with the people, Avhich it could 
not aftet’Avards avoid, and in regard to Avhicli future discussions with the Nizam’s 
Government, and probable interlereuce also, on any retransfer, would lie unavoidable. 

(). Many otlier obvious propositions could be adduced ; but the above, and 
the many general considerations and liabilities connected with tliem, are perhaps 
the most apparent. 

7. In any occupation of new territoi*y a clear and decided fronlier is a most 
obvious and luiccssary consideration. Many inconveniences arise (rum absence of 
distinguishing natural features of boundary, and tliesc would be the more on)l)arrassing 
in regard to the Nizam’s Districts, the boundaries of villages and |)er gunnabs being 
often very undecided, and subjects of constant dispute. 

8. Large rivers are. to be preferred to any other boundaries. 'J'be Dekhan 
rivers, being confined between high or rocky banks, are not subject to any changes, 
of course, and they never form new lands, as in Bengal, &c., which might heroaller 
form subjects of dispute. 

y. It Avould be more advisable, in relation to the. establisbineiit of jAropci 
l)onndaries, rather to occu])y such districts as possess natural ones of a Avell-rlefined 
character, even though they .should be comparatively of a snmcAvhnt smallci 
intrinsic value, than that more fertile tracts should be selected which would liav<' 
no Avell-dcfined boundaries, or should be inconveniently situated in regard to (be 
Britisli Province.s or tlie positions of troops. 

10. Under these general conskleralions, therefore, I would suggest the Doab, 
between the rivers BhcAva and Tuiiiboodra, as a Jit district for transfer, eith<*r 
temporarily or permanently, as part at least of the amount of revenue required 
from the Nizam’s Government. 

11. The boundary Avould be defined by the BlicAva, IVom the edge of the 
Sholapore Collectorate and the principality of Akiilcote to the junction of that river 
with the Kishna, and afterAvards by the Kishna to its jnnetion with tlie Tumhoodra. 
This would complete the Nizam’s boundary to the .south and south-east. 

12. The cessions Avould include — 

1. The Principality of Shorapoor. 

2. The whole Soobah of liaichoor, including the Principality of GudAval. 

3. The Soobah of Moodgul, including Ko.ssal, Baliadur, Bundah, 

Kunsegeri, Mooshki, &c. 
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lo. Tt is not probable that this district would require any military force for 
permanent cantonment in it beyond the force at Lingsoogoor, or the strengtliening 
of this force by some additional troops might form a subject of decision hereafter. 

14. The station of Sholapoor is about (50 miles . from the north-western 
corner of Shorapoor, Gulburgah is 20 miles north of the Bhewa, Bellary south of 
the Tumboodra about 30 miles, Kurnool on the immediate south-east corner, and 
the Stations of Belgaum and Kulladgee and Dharwar .are all within a convenient 
distance of the south-western frontier. 

15. In case of any necessity, a combined movement could be rmade at any time, 
on points not exceeding 50 or (50 miles, of a sullicient body of troops to check any 
local disturlmice that could possibly arise, and from distances of 100 to 150 of a 
much larger body. 

IG. I purposely include Shorapoor .and Gudvval. In regard to the first, .as it 
has been for some years past connected with Government, it w'ould be advis.able 
to include it, if possible, in any new temporary cession which might become 
permanent. The necessary supervision over the afi'aiis of the State might be 
continued without direct interference; and the revenue it now p.ays as Pesheush 
to the Kizam’s Government would be paid to us punctually. This might not be the 
case hereafter to the Nizam’.s Government were our supervision entirely withdrawn 
on the expiration of the Rajah’s minority ; and we miglit again, as we are bound 
by treaty to interfere, be drawn, in a greater or less degree, into our former position 
of most unsatisfactory interference in its affairs. The police of the country would 
continue to be regulated, and the conduct of the Rediir j)Opulation watched. The 
future interests and well-being <d' the State and its people would be more effectually 
secured by these than l)y any other means that I am aware of short of direct 
superintendence of tlie country as at present. Interference in Shorapoor affairs is, 
to some extent, provided for by the treaty with the Nizam ; .and in reference to 
the Pe.shwa’8 relations with it we have already claims to consider Shorapoor as our 
own feudatory, equal, if not superior, to those oftlie Nizam. 

17. We could not occupy the district in question without placing Gndwal 
in the R.ame category as Shorapoor, .and it would be necessary to watch that 
Principality as narrowly as Shorapoor. We could enforce regular payment of 
the tribute of Gndwal, which the Nizam’.s Government is unahlo to obt.ain 
regularly at present, .and the amount could he arranged with probable relief to 
the family. 

18. With dijiiinished resources and iiinHeiice Gudvval and Shorapooi- would 
be formidable to the Nizam’s Government, and it would possibly be glad to be 
relieved of both. 

11). I am not well advised as to tlic revenues of the whole of the Doab, but 
the following is a rough estimate, Avhich I will correct in a few days, when I can 
receive the necessary information : — 


Hr. 

Shorapoor Pesheush 40,000) 

llevenne of Deodroog 00,000 j 

Gndwal Pesheush, probably 

SooV>ali of liiiichoor, probably 

KauiOgecrce and Oungawattee 

Kopal, Bahadur, Bntida, <S:c 

Moodgul and Mooshki 

Other Talo ks of Moodgul Soobah and Zmiiindars’ payment 

Pesheush of Goorgooiitah 

Goboor, &c., in Tuukha Jahgeri, to Suliau Newaz ool-MooJk 


Rs. 

1.00, (XJO 

1 . 00 . 000 
3,(X),(K)0 

1.25.000 

1 .30.000 

1.50.000 
1,50,000 

10,000 

30,000 


Totai ..Ra, 10,95,000 

or say 11 lacs, not including Jageer villages. The amount may be, possibly, more 
considerable, but avould not in any c.ase be found to exceed 13 lacs. 

20. The whole or greater part of this district is fertile, and the southern and 
the south-western portions produce considerable quantities of cotton, which is 
now transported to Bombay, via Dharwar .and Gompta. The distance of transport, 
and means of communication with the coast, are comparatively easy when compared 
with Berar, and I have no doubt that the culture of cotton, especially the American 
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varieties, whicli is so rapidly progressing in Dharwar, could be considerably 
increased in these districts under proper encouragement and judicious management. 

21. The Sooba of Kaichore is under the direct revenue manageinent of the 
Government revenue officers, and there are few alienations to Zemindars. I am 
not advised of the number of Jageer villages, but I believe them to be more 
inconsiderable tlian in other Soobas of the Dekhan. 

22. The talooks, or divisions of Moodgul proper, and Mooskhi, are in Jageer 
to the Nawab of Knlleeaneo, a relation by marriage of the Nizam’s, a very aged 
man, who has, 1 believe, no family. The Nizanr.s Government would reimburse the 
Nawab, or otherwise, as it would consider expedient. 

23. The talooks of Gungahwulke, Canageerie, and Goboor are in Tunka 
Jageer to Sooltan Newaz-ool-Moolk, for the payment of his retainens. Equivalents 
for their resumption would, of course, depend on the Nizam’s (jrovornnient. I he 
other talooks of the Moodgul District are under tlie direct management of tlie 
Nizam’s revenue officers. 

24. Several small Suwasthans, or hereditary estates, exist, which [)ay (piotas 
of Pesheush : 

Goor^icooiita, nnar Linpfaoogur 1 

(liiDiig fJitfo >Budur8. 

K ft n ft gl I »* r ry d i Uf ) 

.lowiilgfTiy, iioar tl»o Tiunboodni. 

2.5. rnde|)endently of these there an' several Zemindaries of Naigonis, or Sur 
Nargonis, Dessayes, &c., which pay a cotnputed sum for their possessions. They 
exist in and near the central and weslern portions of the Moodgul Sooba. These 
revenues are at present very irregularly paid, owing to the inability of the local 
authorities to enforce payment. 

2(). The possessions of these Zemindaries, and tlie country adjacent to them, 
are in general very lawless, and the Zemindars at jierpetual feud among themselves. 
Outrages of a serious character are of constant occurrence ; but there is nothing 
at present existing that would require any very material effort to suhdue ; and a 
short period of firm management on the part of a Government which all would know 
had the jiower to quell any irrognlar or violent luoceedings would, 1 am of opinion, 
secure tlie tranquillity of tlie district. An amnesty for all jiast offences, excepting 
jierliaps wilful murder, might be given with advantage as an incentive to iiiture 
goo<l conduct. 

27. 'i'he general lawlessness firevalent is the diroed, effect of a weak and 
unsystematical (Government, and is not probalily imicli greater, tliungh considcralile 
at jiresent, than in other portions of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

28. There is a large amount of Pedur pofmlatioii in portions of the Doab, and 
where it abounds, as in Deodroog, Arikera, (filling, itc., some extra jirccaiition 
would be necessaiy, and the establisiunent of strong local jiolice or detacliinents ol' 
troops advisable. 

29. It is |)robable that these Bedurs could lie made use of as police, as tin y 
hold lands to some extent in their localities. 

30. h'onie vt'ry valnalde Aniculs arc said to exist at Gnngawatteo from tin; 
Tninboodra, and tlie liaichoor District is well supplied uitli tanks. 

31. The soil is of a varied character, being partly black and partly red, but 
the whole is considered fertile, and is in some portions, indeed most, well ciiitivated. 
The district of Kopal is n-ported tf> be very valuable, as also lliat liorderiiig on tlie 
Tuinboodra. Tlie seasons are usually favouralde, and tlie district is consiib red a 
licalthy one, the country being open, ami generally l're(.‘ i'rom extensiA e jungles. 

32. If, in addition to fids district, other transfers slionld be necessary to 
complete the amount of revenue required by the Government of India, I would 
suggest that as far as possible the same precautions sluudd be obsiTvc-d in n'gard 
to natural boundaries, though no portion of the Nizam’s lurtlier districts are su 
eminently favourable in this respect as the Deal) of the Kislina and Tuinboodra. 

33. The province of Berar is certainly the next best that could be selected ; 
but there is.no doubt that, owing to bad management, the revenues have largely 
declined of late years, and the population also; and that it xvould require many 
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years of good administration to restore it to its original state of prosperity. Still 
it exports cotton and other valuable products to a very considerable extent, as you 
are aware ; and the revenue may not be less than would suffice with that of the 
Doab to make up the sum which might be required by Government. 

.34. The position of the EUichpoor Brigade and the Jaultiah Force already 
ensure its protection 5 and general good management of the district w'ould in all 
probability remedy those disturbances which have occurred in it of late years, and 
which have rendered the crnploynient of troops necessary. 

3.0. The natural boundaries of the province are better defined than any other 
portions of the Nizam’s frontier possessions, which could be contemplated with a 
view to transfer, temporarily or permanently, to the British Government, and on this 
account, as well as its present intrinsic and prospective value and capability of 
improvement, it is deserving of the best consideration. 

30. If the whole of Berar should be too valuable in addition to the revenues 
of the Southern Doab, such portions of it could be taken as lie nearest to the British 
provinces. These, including Akola, Balapoor, and possibly Oomraotee, would 
include the best portions of the cotton-producing country, and would, on the north 
and south, present the best boundaries. Natural and defined boundaries would be 
in any case wanting to the eastward. 

37. It would lie more advisable, I consider, to take the districts I have 
mentioned on tlie north and Avest tlian any others : eventually they might become 
incorporated with the Madras and Bombay Presidencies respectively. 

38. The boundary of the Kishna is so complete towards the sea, and indeed 
for the whole of its course, that it could not be disturbed with any advantage, and 
the districts bordering on the Kllore Bircar Avould in no respect be so eligible, and 
would be more unprofitable than those I have mentioned. 

39. As it is a great object to encourage tlie cultivation of cotton as much as 
possible, our Government, in the districts 1 have suggested, Avonld possess those 
which border on the Dharwar District, and to which the soil and climate is similar, 
and those of Berar, which are already celebrated ; and theie are no others in which 
cotton is already much produced, or Avhich possess eipial advantages in regard to 
transport to the coast. 

40. In the direction of Aurungahad, and generally to the 'westAv.ard, there 
are no Districts which jiresent advantages equal or at all to bo eomparod to those 
I have mentioned, and any encroachment on the present frontier miglit be unadvis- 
able, as' there are no material natural features (o determine ari}' line in this direction. 

41. But should any territory ho desired to the we.‘<tward tlie districts about 
Peraindah Avould be the only ones I consider lilting or prolitable, and the range of 
hills AA'hich runs from the Akulcote frontier near Nuldroog to Aliincdnuggiir Avould 
form a tolerable frontier line should the pergunnas or districts lie found to be 
minute at their bases : this |)oint, however, is douhtfnl. 

42. I am not acqnaiulod with the revemie of these districts, though T have 
seen them. The country below the hills and to tlie Avestward of them is in some 
places very fertile, hut as the country advances to the Ave.stAV'ard it is not so 
valuable, and is subject to drought. 

43. In the re venue arrangements of any districts timisferred to the British 
Government, Avliether ternpoiarily or in perpetuity, I am inclined to consitler that 
Government aa'ouUI not immediately realize the full amount of the Niz.am’s collections. 
In most districts, in reference to the present prices of produce and the conditions 
tif the people, assessments are too high, and the districts generally have been 
much rack^rrentod by the Sahibs and persons Avho have tanned tiie revenues of 
Iricalilies. Remissions of land rates, and general equalizations of revenue settle- 
ment and assessment, would be found necessary. 

41. But I am of opinion, as the people arc generally industrious and enter- 
jirising, that cultivation under such management would increase very materially, 
and tlierefore tliat the entire amount of the present rates would be more equitably 
increased and collected in a few years. 

1.5. It AA'ould also be necessary to reduce the rates of transit duties, should 
'I :u0 
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they not be entirely abolished, as also the sayer or customs tariff, and the present 
taxes on traders and artizans, termed “ Moturl’a.” The weavers especially suffer 
heavily under these taxes, as also the small merchants. 

46. The Nizam's Government would claim admission of the full rates of the 
present collections, and it would be very necessary to consider the above points of 
probable necessary reduction in any valuation or estimates of the districts to 
be transferred. 

(Signed) J^fca^hnes Taylor. 

Camp at Kembhawl, January 1851. On special duty. 

(True copies.) 

(Signed) ./. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Minute by the Most Noble tlie Governor-General of India. 

In tlie autumn of 1849 I recorded briefly tlie various eonsider.-itious which had 

led me to the conviction that the large and increasing 
^On^thoaffm^ornisiiiKancsthe <|„e by His Highness the Nizam to the British 

Cxovernment could no longer be .allowed to accumulate, 
and that His Highness should be called upon to provide for its liijiiidation Avithin a 
certain fixed period. 

The Nizam was accordingly informed that tlie debt must be lifpiidated (»n or 
before the 1st January 1851. 

AVhen that period liad ela|)sed, and not till it had elapsed fully, the Resident 
was instructed to call upon His Highness for repayment of the large advances made 
to him by the Goverunumt of India. 

2. The reply of the. Resident has been for some time in my hands. I have 
been concerned --though the line of conduct which His Highness has of late 
pursued hardly admitted of my being surprised — to receive from the Resident an 
intimation that the Nizam was not pn^pared to liquidate tin; dcl)t, now amounting 
to more than 75 lacs <d' rupcats, ami liad made no prepaiations for disciiarging 
either the whole or any part of it, 

I have purposely abstained for some time from issuing tlie orders which this 
communication has rendered it my duty to convey'^ to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
in tlie hope that the strong languag.; of warning which lias been addressed to the 
Nizam, and the alarm which His Highness’s subsequent pro(;eedings seemed to 
indicate, might have led to proposals on Ids part which I could have fi;lt myself 
justified in ai.-cepting, and might have relieverl me Irom the neiiessity of resorting to 
measures which cannot be otlieiavise than painful to the Prince whose misguided 
folly has rendered them inevitable. 

But several months have now [lassed since I last addressed His Highness, 
without producing any indication of his intention to make an eflbrt in order to 
meet the serious demand which has been advanced against his State ; I can, 
therefore, no longer {lostpone the execution of iny settled and declared purpose 
“ to take sucli decided steps as the interests of the British Government may 
demand.” 

3. If it could with truth be alleged that the large sums in which the Nizam 

is indebted to the British Government had been advanced. 

August 1849. solicitation and ivithout reluctance on our 

part, or if we had become his creditor to serve any purposes of our own, I sliould 
have been slow to resolve on requiring at this time jierenqitorily and jnomptly a 
repayment of the sums ive had thus advanced. 

4. If, as has been stated, the Government of Imlia had silently, if not 
insidiously, permitted His Highness to .sink deeper and deeper into financial 
embarrassments, Avithout Avarning liim of the perjilexities into Avhich lie Avas 
hurrying, 1 should have abstained from the mea.sures whicli 1 now feel it rny duty 
to enforce, 

5. If, .again, the debt which Ilis Highne.ss has iiuMirred liad been forced 
upon him by adA'erse circumstance.s, or if, whatever had l)eori its origin, the 
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iicjuidation of It were now Impracticable witlioul reducing His Highness to straits 
'which he would have rea>son to regard as harshly subjecting his sovereignty* to 
indignity, I should have been desirous of showing a due degree of consideration to 
a Prince whose relations with this Government have been so intimate and of such 
long endurance. 

6 Finally, if the Nizam had appeared to make any material efforts towards 
reducing the extent of his vast liabilities to us, or luid shown himself less than 
utterly indifferent to their rapid increase, or otherwise than wilfully blind to the 
consequences whicli liave been pointed out, and obstinately deaf to the advice which 
has been olfered to him for his own interests in respect of these liabilities ; if a 
further accumulation of His Highness’s debt could have been permitted without 
grave inconvenience to tlio British Government, or with any prospect of real 
advantage to the State of Hyderabad, I should have been well-disposed to bear 
with His Mighriess yet a little longer, and should have sought to effect by 
persuasion or by renewed remonstrances tliosc ends whicli must now be accomplished 
by more vigorous means. 

7. The records of the Government of India will show that the Nizam can 
advance no such pleas as these for further forbearance, and that tlie Britisli 
Government not only lies under no obligation, l)ut has no inducement, to abstain 
any longer from pressing its just claims on the Court of Hyderabad. 

8. The sum duo by His Highness amounts to more than 75 lacs of rupees. It 
consists chiefly of advances made by the Ileslflent at Hyderabad, under the 
instructions of this Government, for the payment of the Contingent Troops. These 
were not loans offered and conceded with undue facility by us ministoring to His 
Highness’s improviilence, or merely meeting his convenience ; still less were they 
furnished out of our abundance as a convenience to ourselves, or with tlie view of 
serving any secondary or secret purpose of our own ; they were advances made for 
the payment of the troops of the Contingent, sup])lied reluctantly, and not until 
the neglect or inability of the State of Hyderabad to furnish the money necessary 
for the purpose had compelled this Government, as an act of good faith, to provide 
their pay fora force which, existing under our treaties, commanded by our officers, 
and retained under our control, has a right to look to us for tlie fullilmeiit of the 
conditions on whicli they took service under our virtual guarantee. 

Thus the advam:*es were absolutely nocessary for the maintenance of good 
faith with a body of troops over which we exercised authority ; they were equally 
necessary for upholding (lisci[)line and efliciency in the only force on whicli His 
Highness could rely for preserving tlie internal tranquillity of liis kingdom ; they 
were never made until every effort to obtain thorn from the treasury of His 
Highness had fiiled ; and they have been furnished by us for the most part at u 
time when diflicultios pressed heavily on our own tiuancial resources. 

y. There is no warrant for the supposition that His Highness has been 
permitted gradually and unconsciously to become entangled in embarrassment from 
which ho could hardly extricate himself, and without being warned of consequences 
wliicli he had not the sense to foresee. 

On the contrary, a reference to the correspondence will demonstrate that the 
attention of His Highness has been -often and earnestly called to the increasing 
amount of liis debt, and to the tliickening perplexities of liis Goveriuneut ; he has 
received waruing with a frequency which appears only to have weakened their 
force in his estimation. He has been told in language which could not be 
misunderstood that the course lie was pursuing must of necessity lead in time to^ 
the bankruptcy of liis State, and has been urged with a constancy which only 
sincerity could dictate, and whicli recklessness alone could disregard, to set himself 
in earnest to the task of extricating liis State from its financial difliculties b}' means 
which have again and again been pointed out, and in which His Highness must 
have l)een fully assured he might count on the aid and counsel of the British 
Government. 

1{). No circumstances beyond his own control have created the difliculties by 
which His Highness is now surrounded ; no war has drained his treasuries ; no 
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rebellion has ever temporarily straitened his resources. 'I’he territory of Hyderabad 
is well known to produce a revenue capable of meeting every reasonable demand 
which could be made upon it for the service of the State, and fully sulKcient to 
■ maintain His Highness’s court in splendours and his Sovcreiguty in respect ; honestly 
administered, and husbanded with only ordinary care, the income of the State of 
Hyderabad Avould have amply provided against the accuinulatiori of the heavy 
burdens by which it is at present oppressed. 

Even now, although the debt to the British Government has reached the large 
sums 1 have named, and although a further and still larger debt is due to other 
creditors, the public reveuues would he able, without much TliilicuUy, to iue<d. all 
these demands, if the Nizam would consent to enter upon an examination of the 
condition of public affair-s, would dlshand the hordes of useless rabble tliat eticumber 
his State, and would remove the foreign mercenaries who eat up his revenue, 
oppress his people, and hold even his royal power in cheek. 

11. By carrying these measures into olfeet the Nizam would in no degree 
lower his own dignity, and Avould unque.stionahly ad<l to his substantial power, 
while he would thereby provide at once the means of meeting rapidly and easily 
the claims on his treasury, and would avert from himself tlm morlilication which 
is now impending over him. 

Unhappily the Nizam af)pears to have set himself doggedly against the advice 
which has been repeatedly urged on him, and has iH'gleeted every attempt to meet 
his existing obligations, or to prevent their future accumulation. Notwithstanding 
that Ilis Highness has ai)solutely no indispi-nsable calls upon liis treasury, 
e.xcepting those which arc inseparable from tlie ordinary expenses of civil 
Government ; notwithstanding that Ids attention has been incessantly drawn to 
the subject, and that the (iovenunent of India has reduced by one-half the rale 
of interest which it had at (list required him to pay, no dimituilion whatever 
has been made in the amount of his pultlie debt. Itcpeated promises have been 
conveyed to the Resident of payments to be made at a certain time ; but these 
resolutions have been formed only to be broken through. In litth; rnoiai than two 
years since 1 first addressed His Highness his debt lias largely and rapidly 
increased, till it has reached an amount which is of moment even in the transactions 
of wealthy States. Of the foreign mercenaries, the Arabs and Roldllas, who are 
employed, none have been discharged ; of the crowds ofolher troops, many of 
whom there is good reason to believe exist only upon pajici-, all, or nearly all, have 
been retained. 

12. Notwithstanding the strongly expressed opinion of this flovcrninent, His 
Plighness removed from office the Nawah Siiraj-ool-Moolk, tluj only man who 
seems to be possessed of the capacity or to have the strength of will sulTieicnt to 
grapple with the dilfieulties of the State, and to east out its abuses. One Minister 
after another has in like maimer been removed, till for many montlis past no Minister 
whatever has been appointed by His Highness ; and at this moment, in spite of the 
strong representations I have direeteil to be made to him, the Govenirnciit of 
Hyderabad remains actually in abeyance. 

13. With such experience of the condiiet ami character of this J'rince, it 
would be wevaknoss to give any credence to the proposals he lias made for rejiayment 
of his d(?bt,.even by such meagre and distant instalments as five lacs per annum, or 
any longer to put faith in pledges whicli His Highness had never yet .sought, and 
which he does not now seek, by any exertion ol bis own to redeem. 

14. The exercise, of lurthcr forbearance would not be consistent with a spirit 
of real friendship to the Nizam ; it could only tend to encourage Ills JJigbness in 
permitting his debt to go on accumulating ho))ele.ssly, till it would ultimately 
become a burden utterly ruinous to the (State ha mi.sgoverns. 

1.5. Lastly, "it must not be forgotten that the very large aiuouiit which has 
now been advanced cannot be regarded with indilTereuce ov<‘n by the Government 
of India. While our finances are as yet hardly to lie considered as restored lo a 
satisfactory condition, while very large expenditure, comsequent on recent events, 
still presses Tieavily on our income, while iiniiortant national works call loudly for 
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that full and liberal encouragement which a prudent consideration of the means at 
our disposal still compels us to stint, I cannot reconcile it with my *iduty to the 
Company, with whose interests I am charged, to abstain any longer, in the 
circumstances of this case, from taking such measures as shall be effectual for 
recovering the advances made to Ilis llighness the Nizam within such a period as 
may render them available in some degree for the present necessities of our own 
treasury. 

16. There is only one effectual mode of ensuring the attainment of the object 
which I have in view. The Nizam has declared himself unable to pay any portion 
of what is due. So entirely without credit is the Court of Hyderabad that it 
appears to be unable to contract a loan for this purpose with soucars on any terms 
that it has been able to offer. 

In anticipation of this impediment, which has long been apparent, 1 intimated 
to the Resident that no alternative appeared to remain but that of taking 
possession, for the purpose i-equired, of some portion of His Highness’s territory ; 
and I made known to him my intention of requiring the Nizam to transfer to the 
officers of Government districts to the value of not less than 35 lacs per annum, so 
ns to provide for the payment of the principal of his debt within three years, and, 
further, to afford a margin which should in each year be applicable to meet any 
partial defieicneies which might still occur in the supply of monthly pay for the 
troops of the Contingent. 

17. The Resident suggests that the districts of which we may most fitly 
and most advantageously demand possession are those of Berar, Pain Ghaut, the 
border districts from thence down to Shorapore, and the territory of the l)oab, 
l)otween the Kistuah and the Toombuddra. 

The.so districts afford the amount of revenue required; their geographical 
])osition is convenient, while they are equally advantageous in a revenue and police 
point of view. 

The possession of these districts will give to us for the present the whole 
frontier of the Nizam’s kingdom along its northern and western houudaries, and 
along the southerti boundary as far as the junction of the Kistnah and the 
Toombuddra. 

It will render more (lifiicult than at present the further resort of foreign 
jnilitary adventurers to Ilis Highness’s territory, and put an end to the frequent 
disturbances which now occur between the people of those districts and the 
inhabitants ot our own provinces in their vicinity. 

18. 1 have addressed to the Nizam a letter intimating to him the 
determination he lias made it my duty to form, and calling upon him to deliver 
over to tin; Resident, for tlie British Government, the districts which will be 
specitied to him, togetlier with all authority necessary for their management, 

In conveying to His Highness the resolution of the Government of India, 
1 have taken occasion again to address him in those terms of earnest remonstrance 
and of authoritative counsel which the conditions of His Highness’s affairs 
unhappily seems to demand, and which the British Government is still entitled 
to employ. 

19. The Resident, having carefully prepared the schedule .specifying the 
districts to be transferred, will request an audience of His Highness, and will deliver 
to him my letter, with the schedule attached. 

The Re.sidenfc will use his discretion in not urging His Highness to compliance 
with the requirorneuts of the Government with undue haste ; but he will meet any 
remonstrances or .solicitations which His Highness may make for further prolonged 
delay, or for another reference, by the declaration that, after having afforded in 
vain full time and opportunity for His Highness to act, my determination has now 
been taken deliberately, and is fixed irrevocably. He will require His Highness to 
comply with the just demands of the British Government by a transfer of the 
districts named, in the manner which has been specified above. 

20. it is not prolablo that the Nizam will contemplate any resistance to a 
demand so just in itself, and which his own conduct has rendered inevitable. II, 
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however, His Higlmess should not comply with the requirements of the Government 
within the time which may be specified by tlie Resident, tliat officer will request a 
final audience for the purpose of receiving a definite reply. If His Highness should 
either refuse compliance on that occa.sion, or should fail to complete tlie 
arrangements which are rcqui.site, the Re.sklent will be so good a.s to report the 
result to the Governor-General. 

On receiving such an intimation (which, however, I am unwilling to 
anticipate), instructions will be forthwith addressed to the Resident, directing Jiim 
to take possession of the districts named on behalf of the Government of India, 
and for the purpose set forth. 

In expectation of such instructions, the Resident will state whether he will 
require any troops in addition to the Subsidiary and Contingent Forces for the 
purpose of enforcing the determination that has been announce*!. 

21. The probability is that His Highness will yield at once to the noce.ssity 
which he cannot fail to recognize, and will comply in all respects with tlie demand 
which the Resident will convey. 

Whatever may be the ultimate destination of these districts, whether the 
Nizam shall hereafter be called upon to set tliem apart i’orthe special maintenance of 
the Contingent or not, it must bo borne in mind that the present occu|)ation of them 
is for a temporary purpose only. The Resident will therefore introduce as little 
change as jiossible when transferring them to the .authority of the British Government. 

22. A certain amount of European superintendence over the transfcirred 
districts appears to be indispensable ; but I am of opinion that for the present it 
should be general, and should not extend to any close interference with the det.ailH 
of administration. 

Throe Superintendents, at the utmost, wall suffice at present. The experience 
and p.ast services of Captain Meadows T.aylor at once point him out .as the projier 
person for undert.aking the direction of those districts which lie towards Shorapore, 
if his present occupation will admit of his entering on this .additional charge. 

The interests of the Britisli Government will be greatly promoted by entrusting 
another portion of the management to Mr. H. Digliton, who has long been ,a 
resident in Hyderabad. On a former occasion the Ilononrable Court objected to 
the employment of Mr. Digliton in the territory of IIyd(u-.abad, Imt upon 
considerations wdiich arc not applic.able to the present projiosal. Mr. Digliton .at 
that time had received charge of certain districts on behalf of His Highness the 
Nizam. The Court very justly objected to .any European being employed in the 
service of a foreign prince in such a manner as to place him beyond tlieir control. 

My proposal now is to employ Mr. Digliton in tlic temporary service of tlie 
Honour.able Company itself. The former objection of the Court, therefore, no 
longer applies, .and the high testimony borne by the Resident at llyderab.ad to (he 
character and capacity of Mr. Digliton satisfy me that my selection of liiin for the 
present duties will h,ave the approval of the Honourable Court. 

If a third Su|)criiitendenl sliould he required, I request the Resident to suggest 
an officer of tried ability and local experience in w’hom ho can confide as qualified 
to discharge the large functions which must be entrusted to Jiim with fidelity and 
discretion. 

23. If the Niz.am should .accede to the demand of the Governinent without 
demur, the Superintendents m.ay be appointed at once. 

Possession of these districts should not be taken for a broken period, but should 
commence after the termination of an agricultural year, ami the consequent 
payment of the annual revenue, which it is presumed will liave occurred about 
this period. This will relieve us from the demand and adjustment of fractional 
sums and obviate much future confusion in accounts. 

24. The first .act of the Superintendents, .and one which should lie preliminary 
to the introduction of changes of any kind, should be to pn-pare a general report, 
each of his own district, showing the actual state of the revenue, and the 
condition of the several branches of administration within its bounds, and drawing 
attention to .any matters which call I’or the special and iinincdiate attention ol (his 
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Government. This, of course, requires no surveying parties, or fleputations of 
native snlwrclinates, but can be ascertained by mere inspection of records, and 
personal inquiries directed by the Superintendents to those particular points. 

2o. Those instructions are sufficient for the present to meet every contingency 
wliich i.s likely to arise in the execution of the particular measure which the 
Resident has been directed to announce. I sliould not have thought it necessary 
to enter here upon the general relations of the Government of India with His 
Highness the Nizam, but that the Resident at Hyderabad has thought proper, on 
many recent occasions, to urge upf>n the consideration of thi.s Government his views 
of the expediency of further and direct interference on our part in the administration 
of the affiiirs of His Highness’s kingdom. The suggestion of the Resident is 
contained in the Ibllowing j)assages.“ 

2(). I desire to record my entire dissent from, and disapproval of, the policy 
which the Resident has suggested for the adoption of the Government of India. 

27. For more than half a century relations of amity and intimate connection 
have existed between the Ilritisli Government and the Nizam, and they have been 
strengthened on both sides l)y the stipulations of formal treaties. 

The several obligations Avhich those treaties imposed liavc been faithfully 
observed by the contracting parties on citlier side. Among them all, no article 
was more distinctly or emphatically worded than that wherein the Honourable 
Company’s Government di.stirictly declared “ that they have no manner of concern 
with any of His ITighness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants, with 
respect to whom His Highness is absolute.” 

28. In former times, while the power of the several Mahratta States was still 


Treaty 1800, Art. XV. 


formidahle, and their intrigues were dangerous, the policy 
of the Government of India tended to the establishment of 


an authoritative influeueo in the ooiinscls of the Nizam, which was ncfx'ssarily 
exercised to prevent the introduction of a similar influence on behalf of other 
States prcjiiaicial to British interests, and calculated to impair our alliance witl> 
the State of Hyd('rabad. 

21). At a later period the administration of intern.'tl afiairs was {)artially 
oommitted to tlie hands of Briti.sh funetionarios ; but this arrangement was made 
with the sanction of tin; Native Govenimenf, and was at once ahandomHl when a 
succe.ssor intimated his desire that tlu: interposition of our officers should cease. 

30. Even of late years the inthience of the Government of India was still 
so sensibly present that the nomination of a Minister of State was regarded by 
His Highness himself as incomplete till it had received the approving consent of 
the Governor-General in Gonncil. 


31. But in these days there exists no Native State whose |X)wer or wlioso 
influence renders it necessary, for the security of our r.'xternal relations, or for the 
maintenance of our alliance Avith the Nizam, that we should seek for the 
establishment of any direct authority in the government of his kingdom. 


* Extract from Letter of Ileaidcnt, dated 4th February 1854, No 35. 

28. I would now bog poriuiasion to proceed Boinowhat beyr iid the limits of the view of policy taken in 
your letter, and to Bubmit to the Governmoiit of India whether tho prosent circutiiBtancea of this State would 
not justify our making a proposition to tho Nizam of a more cornprehensivc nature than that at present 
contemplated by (lovernmerjt, wliich provides for our own intorcsts oiily, not for those of tho country at large, 
eitlior as regards its Sovoroign or its inhabitants. 

29, I mean a propoBition for the ce.ssion of the whole of tho Nizam’s country to our solo and 
exclusive management and authority for a definite number of years, with the allotment of such portion of 
its revenue as might be considered suitable for the honourable support of His IlighucHs and his family, and 
a guarantee for tlie maintoiiaiice cf the nobles and inhabitants of tho country generally in all their just 
riglita and privileges. 

30. U should be, however, an indispcTisable part of the arrangement, without which its great advantages 
might again be ultimately lost, that on the lapHo of that period, and tho rosloration of tho country to tbo 
mauagoment of His Higliness, suoli political relations should be established between the British Government 
and that of the Nizam as should admit of a sufiicionlly decided interfereuce on our part, when necessary, to 
prevent tho possibility of the country ever reverting to its present state of ruin and degradation, 

31, I speak of this as a proposition only, and by no means an imperative demand from which Hi? 
riighnoBs would not lie permitted to disaeiit ; f' r this latter would be iinjustifiablo, under any consideration 
of international law, in as far as it is not called for by any sufiieienlly Bensible injury which has yet accrued 
to the neighbouring liritisli territory^ uor any such dotviment to the general iutercBts of the Indian Empire 
as we might render the ground and molivo of an absolute doinand. 
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The first act of the present reigning Sovereign on ascending the mnsnud was 
to require the withdrawal of every trace of that interference in the internal 
aftairs^ of his kingdom whicli, during the reign of his fiither and under the 
administration of Raja Chuiidoo Lall, we liad been acenstomed to 
exorcise. The wliole course of Ills Highness’s policy, and his conduct up to 
the present momoiit, indicate, in a manner not to bo mistaken, that liis antipathy 
to any interposition on our part is as fixed and rooted now as when he lirst began 
to reigm, and that any overtures for our admission to partial authority in the 
administration of his kingdom would be certainly and uttevly inelVectual. 

Lastly, tlie (joiirsc of events during llie several administrations tliai- liave 
succeeded the rule of Chundoo Lall have sliown how fruitless have been our 
endeavours to exercise a beneficial influence in the management of His Highness’s 
affiiirs through the medium of a Minister recommended by our approl)ation, and 
have domonstratod tluit a MiniwSter not selected l)y the Sovereign’s favour, though 
he may be supported by all our authority, is rendered powerless for good by Ike 
passive obstruction which it is «ind ever will be iii His Highness’s power to jdace 
in the way of his servants’ exertions. 

. . d aught by this experience, and iiilluenccd by the coiisi<lerati()ns to wliicli 

it gives rise, the Supremo Government has for some years [)ast abstained Irom 
all interference which has not been necessary lor the protL'ction of its own inknests. 

J he Nizam has been left free to cliooso the Ministers whom he has desired to 
select, not only unopposed by our negative, but unintliienced by any autlioritatlve, 
ex})ressiou oi our will. '^Ike intei ference which }ia« been again and again suggested 
for the forcible expulsion of Arab and other mercenaries, whom His Highness still 
desires to retain, has been proliibited, and the interposition of ll)e Government of 
Iiniia in the internal alTnirs ot the Nizam lias on no occasion been brought infi) 
action except oii the ap))licatiou of Ills Highness himself. 

d3. There are no tacts on record before me, nor lia\'o any arguments been 
advanced, which are snflicieiit to induce mo to depart from a policy whicli I regard 
as prudent and just, 

34. It is sometimes stated tliat our relations with the Slate of II ydcraliad are 
so anomalous that interlereiice on om* part is as unavoidable as it is expedient. 

I (‘an l)y no means assent to tiie soundness of ihat view. 


Were it not for the existence of tlje Subsidiary and Contingent Forces, 

our relations witli llie State of Hyderabad would be merely those wliicli 

usually are formed between two iudependeMt powers, and the position of the 
Kesiderit at Hyderabad would correspond in all respects with that of any ac(‘redite<l 
Minister of a Foreign State. 

I he Subsidiary Force is maintained within lln^ tma itory of Hyderabad liy 
the Government ol India, and tJie Contingent is fnrnislied by His lligliness the 
Nizarn, for purposes declared by treaty, and long since defined by preco^loiit and 
in practice. But tlie presence of these forces does not create any special 

peculiarity in our relations with Hyderabad l»eyoiid tljose wliich characterize our 
relations with many other Native States. It does not \n otliice any nmisnal 

coniplicatiou in our official intcrcourso. It docs not necessarily ninltiply I lie occasions 
of interference, or rcndei’ doubtful the proper limits of our authority, wliicli have 
long since been jiractically deliaed. In short, our relations with His Highness the 
Nizam <lo not diiler in any essential particnlar iiorn those which liave been formed 
with other Native Powers, such as Scindiah and the llajali ol Perar ; nor do tJicy 
create any necessity for more freijuent interferenee, or imply a wider authority 
than is given by otlier corresponding treaties. 


35. Again, it is often inaintained that such is the misgovmnment of His 
Highness tlie Nizam, that so great are the violence and lawless eonfusion which 
pervade every part of his dominions, that it has lieeome the moral duty of the 
J'nitish Government, as the paramount power in liidifi, to assume to itself the 
government of His Highness's dominions, in order to correct the evils of his rule, 
and to rescue his subjects from the sufferings which are alleged to oroceed 
therefrom. 
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I desire to repudiate all adhesion to a doctrine which leads, in my humble 
judgment, to a system of unwarranted and officious meddling. 

In too many instances, I h^ar, it proceeds not from sentiments of enlarged 
benevolence, but from the promptings of ambitious greed. Even where the motive 
iirora which it springs is pure and sincere, the doctrine is, in my view, not the loss 
unsound. The acknowledged supremacy of tJie British power in India gives to it 
the right, and imposes upon it tlie duty, of maintaining by its influence, and (it 
need be) compelling by ils strength, the continuance of general peace. It entitles 
it to interfere in the administration of Native. Princes if their administration tends 
unquestionably to the injury of the subjects or of the allies of the British 
Government. . 

But 1 recognize no mission confided to the British Government which imposes 
upon it the obligation, or can confer upon it the right, of deciding authoritatively 
on the existence of native independent sovereignties, and of arbitrarily setting 
them aside, whenever tlieir administration may not accord with its own views, and 
although their acts in no way affect the interests or security of itself or its allies. 

Still less can 1 recognize any such jiropcrty in the acknowledged supremimy 
of the British Government in India as can justify its rulers in disregarding 
the positive obligations of international contracts, in order to obtrude on Native 
Princes and their people a S 3 ^stem of subversive interference, which is unwelcome 
alike to people and prince. 

3(). In the case of the Nizam the British Government is bound liy 
the solemn oliligations of a treaty to abstain from all interference in Ilis 
Highness’s internal affairs. The Sovereign has been, and still is, strongly aiid 
consistently adverse to an)’’ the slightest evasion on our part of these obligations. 
His people have sliown no desire for our good offices, nor have ever 
fnrnisliod us with the slightest pretext for interposition. And, wliatcvcr may bo 
the tenor of His Highness’s administration, it cannot be said as yet to have 
materially affected tlie security of any portion of Britisli territory, or to liavc damaged 
the interests of l.iritish subji'cts. 

37. I find, tluni, no snflicieiit reason for abandoning the course of policy that 
has heretofore been pursued, or for seeking to obtain tlic Nizam’s consent to the 
temporary alienation of the powers of government from liis hands. 

It cannot, 1 think, be doubled tliat His lliglincss’s consent to such a measure 
would never bo voluntarily given, n.iRl that, if obtained at all, it would be extorted 
only by tlie open exorcise of a power wliich he feels lie could not resist, or by the 
lear that wc should proceed to some such extreme. 

I tleprc(-ate, therefore, the introduction to the Nizam of a proposal which Ilis 
Highness of liimsclf is certain to reject, and which if it bo accepted will be adopted 
only under the pressure of an iniliieiice on our jiart wliicli would be reasonably 
open to misconstnictioii, and which would jirobably tend to discredit our name. 

38. Were it otherwise 1 slioiild still entertain the strongest objection to tlie 
particular measure which the Tvesidciit ha.s in contemplation. It points to the 
formation ultimately of sucli relations between the two States as would in effect 
establish a mixed govcruincut in Hyderabad, a form of administration wliich 
experience has abimdantly demonstrated to be objectionable in principle and 
nnuianagcahlc in detail. 

Unde u" such a form of government, if provision be made for carrying it actively 
and practically iido ojieratiori, all the toil id’ a laborious task and all its real 
responsibility must ever fall on tlie Britisli agent, b)’ whom the native ministry 
is controlled. Tlio agent, on Jiis part, while he reaps no advantage from liis 
labours for his own State, must feel himself to be without that undivided authority ; 
he caimot ndy on that cordial co-operation which alone could enable him in such a 
position to carry into effect ihe measures which he judges necessary for the 
accoinplishment of the objects he has in view, and for the full bcnellt of the people 
with whose interests he has been charged. 

39. With such experience before us, I conceive that I shall best do my duty 
by adlicriiig in all respects to those principles of policj’ which have hitherto 
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guided me in relation to His Higluiess the Nizam, and which I believe to be iu 
entire accordance with tlie wislies of the Honourable Court of Directors. 

40. Whether it would not bo for the mutual advantage of the Govennnent of 
India and of the subjects of the Nizam tliat Ins territories should be transferred 
to other hands ; wliether that event might not even now, if it were desired, by 
some means be brought to pass ; whether at some time the State of Hyderabad 
will not become a portion of the British Empire in India, are questions which! 
refuse to entertain. 

41. I refuse to entertain them, because avc acknowledge the Nizam as an 
independent })rince. We have bound ourselves by treaty to sliield liiiu from 
every enemy, and Ave have guaranteifd to him the exercise over his own sul«je(*is 
of his owm sole and absolute authority. The British Gv>ver!unent, lluu'efore, 
cannot honestly entertain, and Ijas never entertained, any intention of open 
aggression on the independem'e of this Prince. It nourishes no secret ami insidious 
design of sfanding aloof while his sovereignty is fast criimbliiig under the weight 
ot his oAvn incapa<*ity and folly. The Resident at Mis Highnesses Court continues 
and will continue to persevme in llie endeavours he has made in past times to 
support His Highness’s ])ower, and to promote the good e( his people. lit', will be 
instructed lo give, on every fitting occasion, tlie services of the (^jutiiigent Tioops, 
or, if need be, those of the Subsidiary Force also, for the maiiitenaiice ol‘ the 
Sovereign’s just authority. In so doing he will exercise the povvm' with whieth 
he is vested of judging in each case of the fitness of the puri)ose for w^hicli the 
troops are l oqnirvd, and of demanding subsequently tin* adoption of suel) measures 
as are the pro])er eonse<]U(‘iiee ot his irit^uposition. 

He will address tlie Ni/ain, as heretofore, on every oeeurrcnce Nvlueii may 
seem to call for an exj)?-ession oi' its sentiments by the (lovernment wliich he 
represents, a.nd wdiieh is entitled by its position of supremacy, and by long-standing 
alliance, to addrc'ss His Highness in tl)e language of remonsiranee and reproof. 

H<* Avill warn him on every titling occasion (d’ lh(M*vilvS whicli liis administration 
may involve ; he will point out tlui rentedy for the aluises lie may liave denounced ; 
ami he will tender Ireoly to His Highness all tin* aid wliich th(‘ ( Jovernment ot India 
can supply, whether by its eoiinstd or liy force of arms, (or meeting the op|)osition 
whiidi ]nay he raised to the ap]>lication of the rtunedies he may have sngg(?ste(l. 

4l\ But so long as the alleged evils of Ilis Highness’s ( Jovernmeiit are 
confined witliin his own limits and affect only Ids own subjects the, (Jov(*rnmont 
of India must oliserve leligiiHisly tlie obligations of its own good Jaith. ll has no 
just right to <?nter upon a systtun of <lirect inlerleremu* in the internal allairs of His 
Highness’s kingdom, wliieli is <'Xj»lieitly forhi<ld(‘.n by tin* positive stiimlatlons ol' 
treaty, which W(mld ho utterly repugnant to the wislies (d’ the Suv( reign our ally, 
and is in)sougl)t by the p'^ople over wluun Im rules. 

dfi. If, indeed, tin* ellect (d‘ His Itigluiess’s misgovernment sliould bo fell 
beyond his own hounds ; if tlie safety of our tei ritory should be placed in doulu, 
or tlie interests of (>iir sill jects in jeopanly, 1 sliall lu* ])rom|)t to demand, and o 
enforce, rejiaration for the aggrieved, as well as tlie inlliction of signal pmiislimciit 
on the aggiessors. 

[f, nnlKippily, tlieNizainshould allow fresh claims to accumulate against his State, 

1 sliall not permit those c-laims to la; evaded, but shall dtuiiand that they he pruiiquly 
satisfied, <d)serving, at tin* saim* time, all due foi heaiaiiee towards a fi ehh' ally. 

If reeoiit insults to liritisli subjects and soldiers within His Highness’s 
territiuy sliould raaair \viih ineieasiiig fre(|uejiey, I shall not la* satisfied, as on some 
past occasions, with the luiiiisliinfvnl of iinlivldual offeuders ; I shall )>rohahly feel 
myself called upon in sncli case to require tlie adoption of sucli stronger measures as 
sliall enectually put a stop to.outiagiNS vvhich, mih.‘ss lh(‘y are rei)r(*ssed, cannot fail 
to lower the estimation iu which our power is iield hy Native States, and in somt* 
degree to tarnish tlie honour <d‘our naine. 

44. It may be that every cdfort w-e can make will he insutticient to avert the 
crash which tlie reckle>ssiiess and apatliy and obstinacy of the Nizam are all temling 
to produce-; it may be that the Government of India may, alter all, be compelied 
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to re^iort to that direct interference in His Highness’s aftairs which It still most 
varnesrly desires to avoid. 

If ever that time should come, the ofiicer Avho may tlien be entrusted with 
Ihe charge of this Indian Empire will doubtless be prepared to act as the 
circumstances of tlie times and as his duty to his country may wseem to him to 
rcvpiire. Ibrt he will tlnm be enabled to act with confidence, strengthened by the 
cons(dousness that the (Jovernment of India has long laboured to the utmost, 
though in vain, to avert from the Nizam tlie fate wliich will then have overtaken 
liim, [)rotectIng him by its j)Ower, sustaining liiin l)y its intluence, and striving to 
muse lilin to timely action hy warning, remonstrance, and rebuke. 

45. 8uch is the course of policy wliich the (b)vornment of India in recent 
times has pursued in ridation to llis Higliness the Nizam ; such is the policy to 
wliich 1 steadfastly juirfiose to adhere. 

As tlie records of tht^ Stale will sliow that a dilferent view has been urged 
with (‘arnestuess and irequericy on tlie consideration of tlie Governor General, 
I have thought it necessary to set forth in full the system 1 have lollowed, and the 
retlectloiis which lead me still to alude by it. 

I have ev(uy contidence that tlie public priut!iples by wliich I have shaped iiiy 
course will meet with the approval of your Ilonourahle Court. 

I ti’ust lliey will think that the mode in whiidi our policy lias been carried 
into effect is calculated to show that in all its dealings with the State of Hyderabad 
the Government of tin' East India Company lias been actuated by no interested 
motives, lias been seduced by no lust of dominion, but that it has had (or its 
single aim to preserve the iiidepf.uidence of an old and staunch ally, and to act 
trom (irst to last in strict observance of national faith. 

27th May 1851. (Signed) Dalhousie. 

To His Highness tin' Nizam of Hyderabad. 

7\ftor compliments. 

Several months liave now elapsed since I learned with deep regret from the 
Ilesidcnt at Hyderabad that in rej)Iy to the demand for the repayment ot the large 
advances which liave from time to time been made for the service o( the 

Government of Hyderabad your Higliness lia<l intimated to liim tliat you were not 
jirepared to meet that demand ; wliile the liosideut added that your Highness 
had made no (‘ffoi t either to repay the d<d)t or to diniinisli its amount. 

Your Highness had previously received abundant and enipliatic warning that 
if, at the expiry of llie period fixed, a settlemeiil were not etfected ot the claims 
which liad arisen on the part of the British Government against your Highness s 
Treasury, I .sliould feed it to be my duty to take such decided steps as the 

iiUei ests of the British ( 3 ovei nmeii t may demand.” 

Tdie time lias eome wlieu llie resolution I declart'd must be carried into eflect. 

1 have |)urposely abstained for some lime Irom communicating to your 
Higliness tin? tiual detr'rmliiation 1 have formed, in tlie ho]>e that reliectiou ou the 

demand wliich has lieeii formally made to you l»y tlie Besident, and on the 

eoiisetpi(‘iiC(‘s to whic]i yonr disri'gaid of that demand must necessarily lead, would 
induce your IligliiK'ss to take such steps as wonld relieve iiu; from the necessity ot 
resorting to measiirt's wliich could not be otlierwiso tliaii painful to your Highnewss. 

My hope lias lieen vain. The silence wliich your Higliness has observed ; 
the ap|)arent indifference wliich lias not only Jiiade no eltort tor the liquidation ot 
your del)t, but which still allows it month by month to increase, have left me uo 
alternative : they coirqiel me, in pursuance of my declared resolutions, to address to 
your Iliglnn'ss such furtlier demands as have become indispensable for securing the 
inif rests ol’ the Honourable East India Company, wliich are now so largely 
in v(»!\ (mI. 

Yoiir Highness liaving intimated your inability to meet in the usual manner 
tlie (‘all wliich lias been made on your treasury, it is my duty to require that your 
Highness sliall forth witli make over to the Besident, on behalf of the British 
Government, those frontier districts of your Highness’s territory which are 
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enumerated in the annexed schedule : in order that the revenues arising from 
them may be applied to the satisfaction of such claims as have been or may be 
established against your State on the part of the Govermncnt of India. 

The (iourse your Ilighness has long" pursued obliges me to apprise your 
Highness, reSjiectfully but firmly, that the demand 1 have now the honour to make 
is peremptory, and that it will neither be withdrawn nor postponed. 

It will be necessary that your Highness .should in due form convey to the 
Resident the districts named, and should vest him with full authority for their 
administration and control. 

Your Highness may be assured that the security and happiness of your 
subjects within the districts to be transferred will be as justly and tenderly cared 
for as though they were our own people. 

Clear and full account.s will he aiimially prepared, and will be transmitted ior 
your Highness’s information, showing the revenue received from the districts 
above mentioned, and the mode in which they liave been a])plied to tlie purposes 
for which they are set apart. 

In thus anuouncMug to your Highness th(‘ determination which the past 
proceedings of j'our Government have at last cmnpolled me to declare, it i.s my 
imperative duty to draw your Highness’s attention to the efl'ect which this 
determination may produce on the future fate of your kit)gdom. 

The debt already incurred consists chielly of advances made for the payment 
(jf tlie Contingent Force. The efRcient maintenance of that force is a duty 
imposed on the Government of Hyderabad liy the .stipulations of existing treaties. 
Your Highness is well aware that the ettieient maintenance of the force is not 
only necessary to fullil the obligations of treaty, but that it is essential for 
nplioldiug your Highness’s authority within yoiir own dominions, and is the main 
support on which depends l.he .stability of your throne. 

'I'he Iroops of the Contingent serving under the control of the British 
Government have a right to look to that Government ior protection from the 
grievances Ity which the other troops in your Highness’s .service are so frc<juently 
oppressed, and to rely upon it for securing the full and regular payment of the 
monthly stipend allotted for their service. 

I re(|ii(!st your Higliness distinclly to understand that the large advance.s 
which have heretofore been fnriiish<;d, in order to mak(‘ good deficiency in the 
payments for the ((uce whicli are due from your Highness’s treasury, will no 
longer be continued. If such tlciicieucies should again oceiir, I sliall feel it my 
duty to provide for the regular |)ayment of tlio I'orce in future liy a measure 
similar to tliat to whieli I hav<? now been compelled to n;sort for ensuring tlio early 
litpiidation of your accnmulated debt. 

The inlimatiun I liava; made will convince your Iligliness that the reduction 
of public ex|K‘nditure, which has so ol’ten been urged on your attention, can no 
longer with safety l)e delayed. 

It will be obvious to your Highness that if in full possession of the wlude 
revenue of your kingdom you have been unable to siipjdy the luiids tia paying 
the Contingent Troops, it will iH'i'onie alisobitely impossililc (or your Highness to 
meet that demand when the revenues of the districts to be tifinsferri'd siiall pass 
from your bauds, unless imniediato and vigorous measures ;.ire taken fur the 
reduction of expenditure in some other (|uarter. 

Many dilferent inodes of so (Uiing, by revising the various estatilishment.s of 
the State, will doulUloss bo suggested to you. But tberc is one source of 
vast and superfluous expenditure wbudi must at once present itself for your 
Highness’s consideration —I mean the numerous and utterly nscle.ss military levies 
by wliicli your revenue is unprolilably absorbed. 

I'he power of the British Government is drawn round your kingdom, a 
rampart to defend you from every foreign fijo. The .Sub.sidi.arv Force, the (amtingent 
Troops, arc present within your territories, ready to sustain } ou at all times in the 
just exercise of your sovereign authorit}', and capable of repelling every attempt 
at rebellious resistance. 
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Foi’ what purpose, then, docs your Highness think it necessary to maintain 
around you a liorde of soldiery who are requisite neither for the defence of your 
frontier nor for the support of internal order? Above all, upon what grounds can 
you Highness justify to yourself and to your subjects, in the circumstances in which 
your arc placed, the needless retention of bands of foreign mercenaries, eating up 
your revenues, cruelly oppressing your people, to whom you are bound in your duty 
to give protection, and bearing themselves with insolent violence not only towards 
your Highness, whom they nominally serve, but towards that great Government 
by whose friendship alone you have long been sustained, and whose resentment it 
is dangerous to provoke ? 

The daily tidings from the State of Hyderabad proclaim to all India that the 
Arab soldiery in your Highness’s pay, whatever they may have been, are no longer 
your lligliiiess’s servants, but your masters. On more than one occasion of late 
their license lias risen to a pitch of arrogance which ha.s emboldened them even to 
offer open insult to British troojis inarching within your Highness’s territory. 
Heretofore 1 Inive dealt Avitli such offences with considerate forbearance, but I 
take this occasion of intimating to your Highness that forbearance has reached its 
limits. It behoves your Highness deeply to consider the risks to which yon will 
yourself 1)6 exposed if you persi.st in leaving in this present condition a body of 
troops whom your authority appears unable to control, and who by their acts are 
tending to bring down upon you the indignation of tlie Government of India, 
Avhose indignity these men have already presumed to outrage, and whose power 
can crush you at its will. 

Your Highness has at command a ready mode of averting the risks to which 
I have pointed, and of effecting at the same time that large reduction in public 
charges which your present position reipiircs, by dismissing from your service 
these turbulent strangers with whom time and custom liavo encumbered you, 
having lir.st sati.sfied every fair claim they can advance against your State. 

1 conirncnd this important (juestion to your Highness’s early consideration. 
The Re.sident at your Court will be prepared to offer to your Higiiuess, on behalf 
of the British Governinont, your ally, all the assistance which counsel can offer, 
and will aid the fulfilment of your Uigluiess’.s just intentions by such supijort as 
may be required. 

Whatever may be the actual course which your Highness m.ay resolve to 
pursue in the grave emergency iu which you are placed, it is iiriperatively necessary 
that your Highness shouid at once put an end to the unusual and mischievous state 
of uncertainty which has for main’ nionths enfcehled your administration and 
perjilexed tmiir relations with the Government of India, by appointing a Minister 
for conducting the affairs of your Highness’s kingdom in subordination to your 
(oyal coiiirnaiids. fs' early three years have passed since your Highness was 
informed that tlie British ( joveriinieiit desired to exercise no iiiterf'ereTice in the 
.selection your Highness might wish to make of the person whom you might 
consider (jiialilied to hold the office of Dewan. 

Ill the interval your Higliiioss has made ro[>eated changes in the person of 
your Minister ; but for niaiiv months past, disregarding the advice and 
I’Cinoiistrances which 1 caused to be aihlresscd to you, your Highness lias appointed 
no Minister wli.atevcr for the execution of your commands, so that the Government 
of H)<leral>ad has been virtually in abeyance. 

The measures which by this letter I have informed your Highness it has 
liccoinc my duty to enforce render the iuunediate noniimaiion of a Minister 
indispensatile for carrying into effect the resolutions of the Government of India, 
and for maturing and executing the several arrangements which it will be 
incuinhent on your HigIiMO.ss to frame. 

It well becomes your Highticss, as the Sovereign of Hyderabad, to retain the 
supreme direction of affairs iu the kingdom which destiny has committed to your 
hands ; but the agency of a Minister is not less indispensable than the supremacy 
of the Prince. 

I have therefore the honour to intimate to your Highness my expectation 
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that yoiir Highness will forthwith terminate a state of affairs which is in- 
compatible wnth the due maintenance of that full official intercourse by w'hicli alone 
your relations with this Government can be properlj' sustained. I h<ave the 
honour to intimate my cx[)ectation that your Highness, Avithout any further delay, 
will appoint as your .\Iinister for conducting the <ictails of your government some 
person whose position in society, whose personal character, aiul whose acquaint- 
ance with public business will constitute him a fit agent for transacting the 
important affairs w'hich are now dej)endiiig betAveen the Government of India and 
the Court of Hyderabad, 

I cannot doubt that the terms of the communication which I have noAV 
addressed to your Highness must give you pain and cause you anxiety. 

1 deeply regret that the couse which your Highness has for some time ]>ast 
thought proper to pursue has left me noclioice but to use the plain and peremptory 
language in Avhich my letter is couched. 

Representing that Government Avhich has long been your Highness’s steady 
friend, 1 have felt it to be my duty, as it is my right, to set before your Highness 
respectfully, but plainly and Avithout disguise, the position to Avliich your Highness 
has reduced yourself. 1 ha\'e dAvelt upon the exertions A\liich it is absolutely 
neccssai’y for your Highness to make at once, if you Avould save yourself from 
further humiliation, if 3*011 AA’ould avert tlie imTiiinent danger to Avhich the 
independence of 3’our soA'ereignty A\*ill be ex[)osed unless a timely and vigorous 
effort shall now be made. 

Rut a short time has passed since I anxiously Avarned 3 'our Highness that 
if effectual moans Avere not then taken I'or remedA'ing the condition of your 
Highness’s affairs, before long your treasury Avill be bankriipt, an<l 3 'our Avholc 
kingdom in disorder and confusion. 

Your Highness, looking around 3*011, cannot fail to see Iioav much of this 
Avarning has already been fulfilled. 

Wherefore, once again, on behalf of the Honourable East India Company, 
3*our old and constant ally, 1 resjAcctfully urge your Highness to lay to heart the 
things Avhicli in all truth iiiid earnestness I have iioav im])ressed upon 3*0111* 
thoughts. I call upon 3 ou to shake off’ the .apathy hy Avliieh you are oppressed, 
to recognize the real dangers Avliich surround 3'ou, and to rouse 3*our8eU to such 
vigorous and promjit exertions as alone can be effectual to avert the further 
dangers of Avhich 3 0U have been forcAvarned, and still to |)rcscrve the State over 
AA'hich 3'ourule in inde[)endimce and in AA'oalth among the Native RoAve.rs of India, 

(Signed) Dalhounic. 


No. 1783. 

From the Secretary to tlie GoA'ernme.nt of India Avith tlie Go\ernor-General, to 

the Resident at. Hyderabad. 

Sir, — I have the. honour to acquaint a'ou t.liat 3*our dcsj^atoli of -Itli Februai* 3 ’ 
last, No. 35 , in Avhicdi 3*011 rei)art that the Nizam Avas not prejiared to inci t the 
ileroands of this Government, and further submit your own \ieAVS ol the; polic3' 
Avhich 3’ou deem it e.xpedient that the Government of India should pursue, aa'us 
dul}’’ received. 

il. 'Fhe Governor-General has purposely (hdayed making, any communication 
to His Highness the Nizam until the present time, 

3 . 1 am noAV directed to transmit to you a letter addressed to His Iliglimiss by 

the Governor-General, in Avhich his Lordshi]) has intimated to him the determination 
he has made it his duty to form, and has called upon him to make over to 
3'ou for the British Governrneht those portions of his teri itor3' Avhich Avill be 
specified to him, together Avith all authorit3'^ Avhich is necessary for their manage- 
ment. His Lordship concurs Avith you in considering that tlie districts named in 
your 7th para, are the most eligible, consisting of Borar Fain Ghaut, the border 
districts, from thence doAvn to Shorapore and the Doab, between the Kistna and 
Toombudral' 
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4. Having carefully prepared the schedules specifying the particular districts 
or parts of them to be transferred, you will request an audience of His Highness, 
and will deliver to him His Lordship’s letter, together with the schedules. 

5. Yon will use your disci’etion in not urging His Highness to compliance 
with the requirements of the (iovernment with undue haste. But you will 
meet any remonstrances or solicitations which His Highness may make for further 
prolonged delay, or for another reference, by the declaration that, after having 
affoi’ded in vain full time and opportunity for His Highness to act, the Governor- 
General’s determination h.as now been taken deliberately, and is fi.Ked i^rcvocabl3^ 
You will require His Ilighi'.ess to comply with the just demands of the British 
Government by a transfer of the districts named, in the manner which has been 
specified above. 

6. it is not probable that the Nizam will contemplate any resistance to a 
demand so just in itself, and wliich his own conduct has rendered inevitable. If, 
however, llis Highness should not comply with the requirements of the 
Government within the time w^hich may be .specified by you, you will request 
a final audience, for the purpose of receiving a definite reply. If His Highness 
should either refuse comj)liancc on that occasion, or shoidd fail to complete the 
arrangements which are requisite, you will be so good as to report the result 
to the Governor-General. 

7. On receiving such an intimation (which, however, His Lordship is unwill- 
ing to anticipate) instructions will be forthwith addressed to you directing 3mu 
to take possession of the districts named on behalf of the Government of India, 
and for the purpose set forth. 

8. In expectation of such instructions you will state whether 5^11 Avill 
require any troojis in addition to the SuVisidiary and Contingent Forces for the 
purpose of enforcing the determination that has been announced. The probability 
is that His II igliness will yield at once to the necessity which he;, cannot fail to 
recognize, and will comply in all respects with the demand which you will convey. 

9. Whatever may be the ultimate destination of these districts, whether the 
Nizam shall hereafter be called iqion to set them apart for the special maintenance 
of the Contingent or not, it mu.st be borne in rniiKl that the present occupation ol 
them is for a tora[)oraiy pur{)ose oidy. You will therefore introduce as little change 
as possible when transferring them to the authority of the British Government. 

10. A certain amount of European superintendence over the transferred 
districts appears to be indi.spensable; but His Ijordsliij) is of opinion that tor the 
present it should be general, and should not extend to any close interference with 
the details of administration. 

11. Three Superintendents, at the titmo,«t, will at prc.sent suffice. The 
experience and past services of Captain Meadows 'l^ylor at once point him out as 
the [)roper person for undertaking the direction of those districts which lie 
towards Shor;q)ofe, if his present occu]>ation will admit of lu.s entering on this 
••idditional charge. 

1 i?. The interests of the Briti.sh Government will be greixtly promoted by 
entrusting another portion to the' iminageraent of Mr. II. Digltton, who has long 
been a resident in llt'derabad. On a former occa.siou the Honourable Court 
objected to the employment of Mr. Dighton in the territoiy of Hyderabad, but 
upon con.sideratioMs which are not ap|)licable to the present proposal. Mr. Dighton 
at that time had received cliarge of certain districts on behalf of His Highness 
the Nizam. The Honoiiraltle Court very ju8tl3^ objected to any European being 
emphyed in the service of a foreign prince in such a manner as to place him 
be3 ond their control. 

1‘). The Governor-Gener.ars proposal now is to employ Mr. Dighton in the 
temporaiy service of the Honourable Company itself. The former objection of 
the Honourable Court therefore no longer applies ; and the high testimony borne 
by 3'ou to (lu! cliaracter and the capacit3'' satisfy His Lordship 

that his selection of liiin for the pi’csent duties will have the appz’oval of the 
Honourable Court. 
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14. If a third Superintendent should be required, the Governor-General 
requests you to sujrfjest an officer of tried ability and local experience in whom you 
can confide as qualified to discharge the large functions which must be entrusted 
to him with .fidelity and discretion. 

15. If the Nizam should accede to the demand of the Government without 
demur the Superintendents may be appointed at once. 

16. Possession of these districts should not be taken for a broken period, 
but should commence after the termination of an agricultural year, and the 
consequent payment of the annual revenue, which it is presumed will have 
occurred about this period. This will relieve us from the demand and adjustment 
of fractional sums, and obviate much future confusion in accounts. 

17. The first act of the Superintendents, and one Avhich should be 
preliminary to the introduction of changes of any kind, should be to prepare a general 
report, each of his own district, showing the actual state of tlie revenue, and the 
condition of the several branches of administration within its bounds, and drawing 
attention to any matters which call for the special and immediate attention of this 
Government. This, of course, requires no surveying parties or dep«itations of 
native subordinates, but can be ascertained by mere inspection of records, and 
personal inquiries directeil by the Superintendents to these particular points. 

18. The Governor-General has given all due consideration to your 
suggestions respecting the jwlicy which, in your judgment, it is expedient to adopt 
in reference to the kingdom of Hyderabad. His Lordship docs not appi’ove of the 
policy you have suggested, and does not purpose to adopt it, for reasons which 
have been fully stated to the Honourable Court of Directors, but Avhich His 
Lordslup does not think it necessaiy to enter upon again. 

11). You have already been furnished with instructions for yonr guidance in 
carrying into effect the resolutions of this Government regarding the transfer of 
territory for the payment of His Highness’s debt. 

20. If, in compliance with the advice which has been tendered in the Governor- 
Gencral’s letter totlie Nizam, His Highness should seek your aid and counsel in 
framing those effectual measures which his present position so urgently demands, 
you will afford to His Highness all the assistance which counsel can suppl}', and 
will aid the fulfilment of all His Highness’s just intentions l)y sucli support as 
may be necessary. 

21. If, however, the Nizam should contemplate any such decided measure as 
the dismissal of the foreign mercenaries from Ids service, it will be expedient that 
you should communicate with the Governor-General regarding the. ineiisuro which 
may be proposed for that purpose, and the mode iji which it is to he accomplished, 
before taking an}'’ direct stej) for effecting tlie design. 

22. With re.spoct to the general course of policy to be observed in the affairs 
of Hyderabad for the future, it is not His Lordship’s intention to depart in any 
respect from the |)rinciples of ])olicy by wtiieh be has heretofore been guided in 
relation to His Highness the Nizarn. 

23. You will continue to persevere in the endeavours you have made in past 
times to maintain the just authority of the 8overeign, and to mitigate, as far as 
representation and rernonstrajice may enable you to do, the abuses which occur 
from time to time in the puldic administration of His Highness’s affair.s. 

24. You will give on every fitting occasion the .services of the (’ontingeut 
Troops, and, if need he, those of the Subsidiary Force also ; hut in so doing you 
will continue to e.xercise the power with which yon arc vested of judging in eacli 
case of the fitness of the purpose for which the ti‘<)o[)3 are required, and of 
demanding subsequently the adoption of such measures as may seem to be the 
proper consequence of your interposition. 

25. You will address His Highness on every occurrence which may seem to 
call for an expre-ssion of its sentiments by the Government which you represent, 
and which is entitled, by its position of supremacy and by long-standing alliance, 
to address His Highness in the language of remonstrance and reproof. 

26. ' You will w'arn the iSizam, on every fitting occasion, of the evils which 
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His Highness’s commands may involve ; you will point out the remedy for the 
abuses you may have denounced ; and you will tender freely to His Highness all 
aid which the Government of India can furnish, whether by its counsel or by 
force of arms, for meeting the opposition whlcli may be raised to the application 
of the remedies which you may have suggested. 

27, Any interference more direct than this in the affairs of His Highness 
the Nizam it is His Lordship’s steadfast purpose to avoid _80 long as any effort of 
his can avert it. If at some future time a further measure of interference should 
unfortunately be forced upon tlie Governor-General, you will then be furnished 
with renewed and precise instructions for your guidance in the circumstances in 
wliich we may be placed, 

2 S. A co|) v of the letter addressed to His Highness, with a translation tlicrcof, 
is herewith traiisiuittetl for your iulorination. — 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) II. M. Elliot., 

Secretary to the Government of India with the 
Governor-General. 


Simla, Gth June 1851. 


No. 178 of 1851. 

From Major-Gejioral J. S. Fraftcr, Resident at Hyderabad, to Sir II. M. Elliot, 

K.c.n., Secretary to the Government of India wntli the Most Noble the 

’ Governor-General, Simla. 

Si a, — I have the honour to forward the Nizam’s reply to the Most Noble the 
Governor-General’s letter to His Highness of the (ith June last. 

2. It will probably be deemed superfluous that 1 should trouble the 
Government with any lengtlicncd remarkson this communication, and I need scarcely 
add that the original draft w^as not submitted to me, although Suraj-ool-Moollc 
stated that this should be the case. The omission may perhaps be accounted 
for by the Nizam’s having foreseen that 1 should not a])prove of liis reply. 

o. The most important part of the advice offered to His Highness by the 
Governor-General, namely, that great reduction should be made of unnecessary 
expenditure, especially by the disbandment of useless troops, is but slightly 
noticed ; and all tliat can be inferred from what tlie Nizam has said on the 
subject is that he docs not intend to disband any of this class at all. 

4. Ilis Highness’s determination that the Minister is to take no step 
whatever witliout lii.s previous assent and appi’oval assures, in rny o|>inion, the 
ultinuite ruin of the State, excepting in as far as a ho[)e c.'in be entertained that 
Suraj-ool-Moolk will have it in his power gradually to absolve himself from this 
restraint, and adoi)t .such measures as he considers necessary for the remedy of 
existing evil.s, and tlie better administration of this country in future. 

5. M'hat the Nizam now remarks on the subject of the Arabs in his service 
is (juitc inconsistent with the proniiso he made to me in the year 1843 that the 
whole of tlii.H tribe should be removed i’rom his dominions in two y'ears from that 
date ; and as to wdiat he says with ros[)ect to the Arabs being amenable in future 
to the law courts of the country I consider this declaration to be one that will 
never be realized. 

G. 1 addressed a very strong repre.sentation on this very subject to the 
Minister, Clmndoo Ijall, immediately after my arrival at Hyderabad, and he 
assured me that the Arabs should thenceforward be rendered amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the usual law courts of the country, not only in matters of 
pecuniary claim, but on all occasions whatever, whether of a civil or criminal nature. 

7. This assurance, howeve.r, was never fulfilled, nor is it likely to be so 
as long as a person of the Nizam’s feeble chax'acter continues to retain in his own 
hand tlie administration of the country to the extent referred to in his letter to 
the Governor-General. — I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 29th September 1851. 
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Thanslation alluded to in the foregoing Letter. 

(Duplicate.) 

Translation of Khurreeta addressed by His Highness the Nizam to the Most 

Noble the Marquis of Dalhousic, Governor-General of 
India, 20 Zeecadah 1267 H. (23rd September 1851). 

After the usual compUineiits. 

Your letter, filled with kind expressions, so completely fragrant with joy, 
and indicative of your anxious desire for the better arrangement and welfare ot 
this Government, taking into consideration existing friendshij) and its continuance, 
and desiring alone the well-being of the Hyderabad Government, expressive in 
every way of the most kindly interest, and viewing the mutual engagements 
existing between the two Governments, and in the mode of true friends, 
communicated to me what was imperatively necessary, ami has reached me at 
the most auspicious and happy moment. .... 

After an examination of the meaning ol the friendly expressions with which 
it is filled, and the way of kindness pointed out, and the mode of increasing the 
feeling of affection indicated in so friendly a manner, the veil is truly removed 
from the face. 

From those whose understandings minutely scrutinize afiairs this will not 
be concealed, that governing is altogether derived from the Almighty, and also 
the desire that old friendships should be undisturbed ; this is particularly ap[)arent 
where the rights of ancient friendship, and tlie kindness of former amity, and 
their increase, are desired by those equal in dignity ; let this be granted, ami it is 
impossible that those wlio are sincere and constant in mind will be careless about 
this matter. 

By the favour of God, the exalted friendship and the nature of the amity 
which exists between the Nizain\s Government and that ot the Knglish ( Ajm|)any 



reflecting judgment, perfections personal and acquired, are celebrated and laudexl , 
and in inquiring into and examining all things you test everything ; the value 
(ready money) of the friendship of the two Govornrnemts, as is aesua)lc; 
beauteous in its amity ; illuminates the assembly of friendship ; wherefore, then, 
should it be concealed from the glass in which you observe ^ UndoubkMlly, 
considering the continued friendship ot the two powerful Governments which has 
been so constant, and [?| will last for ever, the foundations being as strong as the 
frontier wall erected by Alexander the Great ; and it will increase for the futuie 
still more, and become yet more firm. 

As the affairs of both Governments arc controlled by the same orders, and 
as what is the desire of both, and what is concealed in the minds ot both, is only 
an anxiety for what is advantageous, and for the stability and better administrat ion 
of each Government, and nothing else is kept in view : and as it was j)ro[>ei that 
tt Dewau sliould be appointed, and as it was intimated to me in jour 
commuiiication that this was requisite at the present time, mid ja-oper, in 
to preserve existing amity, I appointed the high in^ station, intellectual and 
exalted dependant and well-wisher of my house, Sooraj-ool-Moolk, Galiadooi, le 
having promised, in accordance with my commands, that neither in gieat nor 
small matters would he give effect to anything without my knowledge and consent. 
Adopting therefore your advice, it being in accordance with my wishes and in 
concurrence with the Resident, Major-General Jam(?s fetuart braser, bahadooi, 1 
appointed the abovementioned nobleman, the most trustworthy and best 
acquainted with ))iiblic affairs among the nobles of my Durbar, to conduct the 
duties of the Minister. From the able management of this nobleman, arrangements 



has [?] by means of hooudees been paid to the Ilesident, and the remainder at the 
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apf)ointecI time shall be forwarded. T have directed the abovementioned nobleman 
to increase the friendship existing between the two Governments, and thereby the 
dignity of both ; also, that he was to give tne satisfaction, and not depart in the 
slightest degree from what he knew was my pleasure. 

In regard to what you from friendship addressed mo in your kind note 
regarding the reduction of exj)et!(liture and the disbanding of tl\e Arab soldiery, 
it is proper that it shovdd be made known to you that since the commencement 
of the reign of my lather u|) to tlic present time, the friendship of the British 
having been taken into consideration, a reduction of tiearly 30,(t00 of the troops 
has been made, and only those rerpiisite and iu accordance with the requirements 
of the State hav'e been retaimal. Tiie losses and difficulties into which the 
Govtwnmcnt has fallen, owing to several causes, I liave ordered the Minister to 
correct, as fitting opportunity offers, and by means of appropriate measures. As 
the affairs of the two Governments arc conducted under the same orders, and ns 
the dignity and honour of the Honourable Comp.any’s Government is added to by 
the strength and good administration of the Hyderabad Government, and as 
fioin fornier kindness it does not desire that there should be any disturbances 
in the Sirkar’s terrilories, it is not j>ropor that you should be kept in ignorance 
tliat tlmrc are elements of strife and contention in the Government, owing 
to the differeJit classes of wliich it is composed, and that it is neccs.'«ary to 
take tl)e greatest care in giving effect to tiie measures of the Government, and 
in selecting the fitting oj)portnnilies. Again, the Arab soldiers are old servants 
of the State, and, having resided a long time in the city of Hyderabad, have 
comioeled themselves with the people, have intermarried with them, and 
got families ; and further, great nuinhers of tlie inhabitants are their debtors. 
I have therefore issued orrlers to the abovementioned nohloinan (Smaj-ool-Moolk) 
that the disputes originating in mom'y transactions wdtli them after the present 
settlement must rest with tlie Adawlut, and a written agreement to this effect 
must be taken from tlicm, by wdiieh they are hound not to engage in any money- 
lending- transactions fur tlie future. Those wlio liave been guilty of offences have 
been brought to trial, and been made anionulilc to such puiilsliment as has been 
awarded by the Adawlut, in order that tJicv may bo made an example to others ; 
and wliafever may iu future be found necessary shall he eanied out. Consider it 
undoubted that your friend is always (h^sirous of giving happiness to the people, 
which is pleasing to God, and that this is ever my w'ish and intention, that the 
soldiers and jieople may all he Jiappy and contented. The prospcu'ity of the cities arul 
people wdio are hestow'cd on us Vty the Almighty, from this fruit will come peace and 
liappiiicss. Tliis also is all times in my thoughts, that there should be a good 
Goverumeut, and affairs sliould lie wadi arranged, the fruits of wdiieli being 
excellent, shonhl everywhere he apparent, and a haiiiiy result bo tlic consequence. 
Never at any time am I, with refereiice to these matters, (-ither indilferent i»r 
careless. The good disposition and excellent qualities of the Resident, and his great 
ability, and the way he gives me satisfaetion, and his good-will to this Govermaeiit, 
ami also his attention to tlie affairs of the two Goveniinents, and his keeping uj) 
the good understanding between them, are well known. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) (J. Davulwn, Assistant Resideiii. 


No. lit! ol 1S51. 


Hrom Major-General J. S. FmsiH-, Resident at Hyderabad, to Sir IF. 31. Elliot, 
K.i'.n., Seeretary to the Government of India, wdtli the Governor -General, 
Simla. 


Sin, — In continuation of my letter, No. 141, umler date the 28th ultimo, I have 
the honour to actiuaint you, for the information of the Govermnent of India, that 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, Bahadoor, paid me a visit of ceremony on Monday the 30th ultimo, 
ill his capacity of Bewau, to which office he had been appoiuted tlie day before by 
llis Highness the Nizam. 
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2. On the 1st instant I waited on the Nizani for the purpose of delivering to 
him the Governor-Generars letter, aceojnpauied by schedule.s of the districts to be 
transferred to our temporary authority. 

3. After the usual compliineuts, I delivered the letter into the Mi/aui’s own 
hands, when His Ilighness said that he was aware of its contents, and put it down 
at his side, 

4. He then observed, that three subjects were! discussed in tlic Governor- 

^ . General’s letter : first, the transfer of Districts ; secxuidly, 

..ic.inoriff. the removal of Aral's, &e. ; and, thirdly, a reduclion in 

the munher of Ta’inati'~‘ troops. 

5. In a snbseipient visit which 8uraj-ool-Moolk paid mo at the llesideney, be 
informed mo that His Highness had intended to advert to a fourth .subject, namely, 
the regular payment of the Contingent in fntarc, hut he inadvertently omitted to 
do so in conversation with me. 

6. The Nizam afterwards proceeded to remark that it was not customary 
with the Honourable Company to transfer territory in payment to its creditors ; 
to which I merely replied that I lie Honourable Company did not incur debts of the 
description now under consideration. 

7. The Nizam then said, “ I have appointed Suraj-ool-^loolk, Haiiadoor, 
Dewan, He will discharge the debt due to the Hononrahie (kuui'aiiy, and al.'o 
pay the Contingent.” 

8. On the subject of the reduction of the Ta’inati troops His Highne.ss said 
that a Large amount of pay was due to them, and that after the re(|uisite steps weia^ 
taken for its liquidation they should he gradually reduced. 

9. Resj'cctiiig the Arah,s lie said that they had elaijus upon the Circav and 
iii<lividnals to the amount of nearly 50 lacs of rnpees, and that after the settlement 
of these demands they should he gradually removed. 

10. His Highness observed that a cordial friendship had long subsisted 
between the two Governments, and that this Government (Sirkar-i-dowlut iladnr) 
had oxliihited a degree of deference and submission (Tawazir) which llie Sovendgns 
of Turkey and Persia had never done. 

1 1 . He went on to observe that English genthuneu eaiiu! to India ami returned 
from tlienoe, hut never |)eianaiiently resided heiH'. That this was not the custom in 
his dominions ; for the descendants of those who came 200 years ago were still 
here, and that, excepting pilgrims and raereljants, no other ])ersons resorted 
here. 

12. [Tpon this J reminded His Highness lliat there wore 7,000 or 8,000 
Arabs in his dominions, 2,000 or 3,000 Rohilla.s, and 2,000 or 3,000 Sikhs, at 
present cantoned inair the city of llyderaliad, none of whom came under the. 
de.signations he liad heen ph'aserl to make use oi. 

13. Hi.s Highness ref'lied, “ If these people c('mo lierc, tliey do so lliroiigh 
the (Jojnpany’s country. My dominions- are ceiitruviUy situated, ami siinaaindtal In 
the territone.s of vour Government. Fornierlv. in the time of Asnf Jah, thev iicvev 
came here. 

14. I romark(‘d that It was true tliey came through the Compaiiy’s ton ltoty, 
hut that if His Highness’s Governincut did not take them into Iri.s servico ihcy 
would have no iiidneement to remain. 

15. His Highne.ss .said that a proliiliitioii to tliis effect had h'-cn i-i^ued with 
regard to the Kohillas, and that the Hirkar nom- of iliese men in it.s service. 
Upon which I observed that notwithstanding the. prohililtion on this siiliject which 
was is, sued three or four ye.ars ago, during' the lir.st Mini-etry of .Smaj-ool-iMoolk, 
there were still Rohillas in the service oi the Siricar a.mi of the nobles of the city. 

I, added that this moment twP Sirkar Oflici-rs in the inovinces wm-c! engaged iri 
hostilities with each other, <'i.iid that each of tliem had Rohillas in hi,-^ sevvict'. 

IG, On this His Highness turned to the Dewan, and desired liim to s'eiz<! 
and remove from the country, by nieaa.s of the Contingent, tlie Roliillas alluded to. 

17. His Highness then addressed mo, in tlie terins usual on these oi-ca.'ioiis, 
to request that I would give the Dewan all rcpiisitc eounteuance and support in 
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the administration of the Government, to which I returned what appeared to me a 
suitable reply. 

18. Foreseeing no advantage from any further discussion at that time, I 
remarked to His Highness tliat the important subject.s adverted to in the Governor- 
General’s letter required to be taken into consideration, and that, with His 
Highness’s permission, I should have the honour of receiving the Minister next day 
at the Residency. 

19. To this His Highness assented. And, as any other conversation on 
matters of business would evidently have been useles.s, I immediately .afterwards 
accepted tha pdn which His Highness offered to me, and look leave. 

20. Suraj-ool-Moolk waited upon me at the Residency the next day,^ 
Wednesday, 2nd July, and I commenced conversation with him by inquiring with' 
what e.Ktent of power His Highness had vested him for tlie conduct of public 
affairs. Suraj-ool-Moolk replie(l, “ His Highness has given full power.” 

21. I asked him if he had read and thoroughly understood tlie Governor- 
General’s letter, to wliich he replied, “ I understand it perfectly.” T then said, “As 
you .are vested with full power, and have read .and thoroughly understand the letter, 
be so good as to inform mo what is His lligliness the Nizajn’s reply to it.” 

22. To this Suraj-ool-i\Ioolk replied that the Nizam had ordered him to 
take measures for paying me immediately the full amount of tlie debt, and to give 
me security for the regular payment in future of the Contingent ; .and he then 
proceeded to detail by what moans he projioscd to effect the former of these objects. 

2.H. His plans, however, appeared to me to be liable to considerable objection, 
and I therefore acquainted him that in the event of my assenting under any 
circmnstances to jiostpone my demand for the transfer of distidcts it w'as 
uece.ssary tliat I should have a full and distinct explanation of the means by which 
the Nizam pi’oposcd to effect the immediate discharge of the debt, and to give 
security for the futui’e payment of the Contingent 

24. He soon after took leave, informing me that he would wait upon ihe 
Nizam the next morning, and let me know without delay the result of his interview 
Avlth His Highness, 

2.5. On Friday, the 4th instant, Suraj-ool-Moolk again visited me, and stated 
that His Highne.ss’s instructions to him were to the following effect, and had been 
expre.ssecl in these terms : “ His Government had not liquidated the debt due by it at 
tlie appointed time, and .a temporary transfer of districts was therefore demanded 
by the liritish Government. Immediately on receipt of the Govornor-Generars 
Khnreeta a Dewan was appointed, and tliat office had been conferred upon 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, Suraj-ool-Moolk would pay into the Mesident’s treasury, 
agreeably to a st.atement that would be furnished, the amount of debt due to the 
Honourable Conqiany, which then being fully discharged there would be no 
necessity for ceding <U8trict.s. liy thi.s means payment of the debt .would be 
immediately realized ; whereas b}'’ the transfer of districts years would be 
required to liquidate it, rnde])endently of this, the transferred districts would 
amount to nearly one-third of His liiglmes.s’s country ; one-tlurd would be 
re({uired for the regular monthly payment of the Contingent, &c. ; and only 
one-third remaining, the ruin of the country would ensue; for not only would 
his subjects lie reduced to distress for the means of existence, but even Mi.s 
Highne.ss hinrself w'ould suffer in a similar w.ay. The protection of his 
government, and of ills Highness’s person, had always been graciously afforded 
b}' the British Government, and it ought ever to be continued so,” 

26. Suraj-ool-Moolk concluded this recapitulation of His Highness’s 
instructions by remarking to me that the general purport of His Highness’s 
observations to him had been that as the Company’s debt would now be 
immediately and punctually paid there could be no necessity for the proposed 
transfer of districts. 

27, In order that no misapprehension might occur with I’egard to the 
exact puiqiort of His Highness’s message I requested Suraj-ool-Moolk to be so 
good as to allow it to be taken down in writing by an attendant Mutsuddja This 
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'was accordingly done under his own dictation, and a copy of the document is 
herewith enclosed. 

28. Suraj-ool-Moolk then spoke of the manner in which it Avas proposed 
that the debt should be liquidated, and again adverted to the same .subject in a 
written communication under date the .5th instant. 

29. lint both his verbal and written coiriTC unications on this subject appeared 
to me to be based on a defective principle, and his proposed measures to be such 
as would involve much confusion and great embarrassment of accounts. 

30. I therefore addressed a note to him on the evening of the (itli instant, 
of which a copy and translation are enclosed ; and as T rctnrne<l his formal and 
official visit on the next day, Mond.ay, the 7th, I had an opportunity of further 
conversing Avith him personally on the subject, and ascertaining that if tlic Ni/am’s 
general proposition Avere approved by tlie Government of India the moilc of 
paying the debt by bills on the Presidencies Avould be .'igreeal)Ie to the Nizam’.s 
Government, and indeed the most cotjvenient to it Avhich couKl be ado])ted. 

31. On Wednesday evetiing, the 9th instant, I received a Persian note from 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, accompanied by an English translation, copies of Avhich 

resnectivelv are herewith enclosed. 

1 

32. As this communication still x’efcrred to tlxe detailed ari'angcinents AA’hicli 
Avould be connected with the pay ment of the Nizam’s debt, and as I had, up 
to that period, neither receiv’^ed an answer to the Governor-Gonerars letter, nor 
any written communication in due form on the part of the Nizam AV'ith rcsixect to 
his engagement to pay ns immediately the total amount of hi.s debt in .such manner 
as should be approA'ed by the British Government, and to give satisfactor)' security 
for the future regidar pay ot the Contingent, 1 considered it necessary immediately 

, , to reply to Suraj-ool-Moolk in the terxns of a note, of 
Avhich a copy and translatiotx are enclosed. 

33. Suraj-ool-MoolIc Avaited upon me at the Itesidency on tlie 11th instant, 
and communicated to me the jtrojtosetl draft of his reply to my nufe of the Ofh, 
Avliich, after rea<llng over, and making in it several corrections :tnd .iltcrtitions, 
AA'liich 1 considered indispensably necessary, and in the propriety of Avhich ho 
actpiainted me that he fully concurred, he took it away with liim, promising to 
send me the fair copy on the evening of that day, or tlio next morning at the 
latest, on recei|>t of Avhich I acquainted him that 1 would send liini Avitliout loss 
of time iny final reply, and that I hoped to be able to address the (jovermnent of 
India on this sn)>ject in the course of the same day. 

31. In the evening of the 12tli instant I receive<l his ju-omised letter, the 
purport and terms of which he had discus.sed with me on tlie llth instant. 

3.5. A copy and translation of this letter (tlie latter furnished 
Suraj-ool-Moolk himself) are heroAvith enclosed. 

36. It corresponded Avith the rough draft lie had previously shown to me 
on the llth, with the exception, however, of an e.ssentitil dittereiicc in the lliird 
paragraph, Avherein, instead of tlic exprc.ssioii I had approved oi' in the drafi, and 
iia<l myself, Avith Suraj-ool-Moolk’s concurrence, caused to he inserted in it, to 
the efi’ect that His Mighnes.s pci\sonally and solemnly guaranteed the immediate 
payment of the debt in the event of his proposition <in this sulijeet meeting with 
the assent of the Government of India, 1 foiiml that an important altemlion had been 
made, by the substitution, in lieu of the personal assurance as above e.xplained, of 
a simple intimation that Jlis Highness had .approved o( the arrangement for the full 
discharge of the debt, and had given strict commands that it should be jmuetually 
carried into eft’ect, 

37. I transmit the copy of a private note, ivliich accompanied 
Suraj-oal-Moolk’.s official one,, in Avhicli it Avill be olisoivod that he terms the 
alteration I hav'e de.scribefl a “.slight ” one, 

38. J by no means considered it such, for it altered in jioint of fact the 
Avhole nature of the transaction; and instead of i'tiposing on the Sovereign of 
this country, as 1 intended should be the case, an entire and exclusive responsibility 
for the fulfilment of those conditions on Avhich alone 1 had assented to the 
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temporary suspension of my demand for the transfer of districts, it shifted this 
responsibility to his Minister, and would, no doubt, in the estimation of the Niaam 
himself, Imve e^xerapted him from the ulterior consequences and penalty of 
non-fuHilment, as he would in that case have been enabled to plead, in the manner 
habitual witli liiin, that the fault was his Minister’s and not his own. 

.‘19, Independently of these considerations, there was in the fact itself of the 
alteration having suggested itself to the mind of the Nissam sufficient cause to 
suspect that His Highness was but adopting a scheme which might enable him to 
evade the necessity of advancing any part of his own personal treasures to 
Suraj-ool-Moolk in aid of the discharge of las debt to the British Government, and 
to throw the whole burden of this task, as well as the consequences of its 
non-fulfilment, on his Minister, instead of taking this responsibility upon himself. 

40. It seemed hut the renewal of an attempt which he has already made on 
BCvei'al occasions since, the death of Chundoo Lall to sell the office of Dew, an to 
tlie highest bidder, and to confer it on the i)erson who shoidd take upon himself 
the discharge of existing liabilities without any necessity for His Highness’s 
jxirsonal assistance, and the production of money from his own private treasury 
for the accoinplishinent of tliis object. 

41. In every point of view the change in the official letter of the 11th 
instant now referred to, as compared with the proposed draft previously submitted 
to me on the same day, was, I thought, objectionable ; and it at once inspired me 
with some doubt of the good faith of the Nizam, and determined me to hold hitn 
hound to the accotnjjlishrnent of his word by the plainest and most express terms 
which courtesy and the respect due to his rank and station allowed me to propose, 
or, in the event of his refusing to incur the obligation, to insist, without further 
discussion, on his coini)liance with the demands of the British Government, 

42. Under the.se circumstances, 1 accordingly lost no time in replying to the 
Minister’s note of tlie llth instant, and declined to .accept the intimation therein 
convej ed as one which I could with propriety submit to the Government of India. 

4;>. A coiiy and translation of my note on this subject are enclosed, as well 
as a copy of my priv.ato note in reply to that from Suraj-oul-Moolk in the same 
form which liad accompanied his public letter. 

44. Ilis answer to this communication, in two notes under date respectively 
tiie llth and loth instant, accotn{)anicd by English translations, reached me only 
vesterday evening ; and as his n(>tc of the llth in its ultimately amended form 
a)»j)c.‘U’e<i to embody all 1 coidd at present desire on the subject in view and to 
satisfiictorv, with tlie exception only of that sluidc of distrust Avhieh had been thrown 
over my tnind by the Nizam’s attempt to siihstitiite a mere order to his Minister in 
lieu of ids own ])ersonal and absolute assurance, 1 have the honour of submitting it, 
togethe.r with a copy and translation of my final rcjdy to »Suraj-ool-Moolk, under 
yesterday’s date, for the, consideration and orders of the Government of Indm. 

45. The instructions conveyed to me in }our letter under date the 6th 

idtimo* directed me to demand from His Highness the 
Nizam the tia.nsfer to our temporary authority of 
eertiiiu })iirtions id his country for the purpose of gradually liquidating His 
Highness’s (ieht to the Brilisli Government, and with a vicAv to the possible event 
of their hedng hereafter set apart for the special mainteimnco of the Contingent ; 
but these iiistruetioiis did not advert to the possible case of the Nizam’s paying at 
oneo and iniraediatoly the whole amount of his debt to the British Government, and 
adording security at the same time for the future regular payment of the Contingent. 

46. 1 his event was not considered a probable one by myself, nor were, 1 
bulii've, any serious expectations of it entertained by the best-informed persons at 
Hyderabad. 

47. But His Highnes.s has, notwithstanding, found means to take upon 
himself the frdfilment of hotli these objects, namely, the entire and immediate 
payment of his debt to us, and giving the best security that could be offered for 
the future regubar piiyraent of the Contiugeut short of the actual transfer to us of 
part of his country for this purpose. 
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48. Under these circumstances, I have not considered that I sJiould he justified 
in at present urging my demand for the transfer of districts, and have consented 
to postpone it until the pleasure of the Government of India shall bo known. 

49. My acquiescence in His Highness’s proposal, and consent to leave the 
question of the transfer of districts in temporary abeyance, pending this reference 
to the Government of India, although not in accordance with the strict letter of 
your instructions, have appeared to me to be in conformity with the course of 
procedure which the circumstances of the case demanded; but it is still in the 
power of the Government of India to accept or to reject, as it shall think pro[)er, 
the alternative now offered by the Nizam. 

50. The conduct I have pursued in this instance will .afford sufficient evidence 
of my own personal opinion that the alterative offered by the Nizam should be accepted, 
and that it can scarcely injustice and reasonable policy be refused, although no do\ibt 
some ground might be found for acting otherwise if it were sought for in the uncertainty 
of the Nizam’s character, .and the little reason which his conduct has hitherto given 
us to place an absolutely implicit confidence in his promises and eng.agotnents. 

.51. Should the Government of India think proper to withdraw its demand for 
the immediate transfer of districts consequently on the Nizam’s engagements now 
submitted, both Avith respect to the liquidation of his debt and security fur the future 
pay of the Contingent, I request to be informed on what jilaces it Avill be considered 
most convenient that the hoondoes be drawn in which the Nizam has pr()[>osed to 
pay the amount of debt, and also from what date the interest on this debt is to cease— 
whether, as desired by Suraj-ool-Moolk, from the date at which I may receive 
the hooridees into tny treasury in deposit, or that of my (eventmilly) com- 
mmiicating to the Nizam the acceptance of his proposition liy the liritish Govern- 
ment, or, in conformity with what 1 have .already expressed to the Minister 
as my opinion, from the date at which the hoondecs shall have arrived at 
maturity .and be actually payal)le to us. sinc<^ I perceive no sufficient reason why 
the British Government should comsent to suffer any loss whatever from its pecu- 
niary trans.actions Avith the Nizam. 

.52. 'riiese pecuniary transactions AAan'c forced u])on ns by the Nizam, not.souglit 
by the British Government, 'fliey arose from the disordered state of his own 
finances, and the ill-regulated condition of his Government, and any [X'diniary loss 
resulting therefrom in cousef(uciu:c <a[»pcai's to me to be justly cliai’geahle to himself. 

o;i. I reque.st also to be favoured Avilh any fiirtbev instructions Avliich the 
convenience of the British Government, in a fiscal ix>iiit of vieAV, may api»ear to 
render necessary as connected Avidi tlx! IlnauciMl arrangements now submitted. 

.54. If either the reci’,|)lion of the Nizam’s ])resent proposition by the (lover- 
ment of India, or Ilis lliglmess’s f.iilnre to fulfil those engagements he has iioav 
formally taken upon himself, sliall h:a<l to tlx* Biitisli (loverntncnt [lersistlnx in or 
renewing its <lemand for the transfer of territory, and that His Highness refuses 
to giv'e his consent to that transfer, Avhich I regard as a possible event, 1 do not 
anticipate that there avouM be much ditlicnlty in taking possession of the disiriets, 
even Avirhout his expr(‘sse<l assent. 

55. It is difficult to estimate the exact .amf>!int of resistance that might in 
tliut case be opposed to ns ; l)iit a.s there is 7X> |)roh;ibilitv that any positive 
resistance or actual recourse to arms would emanate from the Nizam, and tliat ( ?j it 
would occur, if at all, only on the part of some of those l);inda of Ai‘ab.s and others 
Avho, under the orders of their chiefs, might attemi)t to liold p.jssession of the 
forts in Avhich they ;ire now st.ationed, I am of ojtiniou that the Hy<ieral>ad 
Subsidiary Force and the Nizam's (,'outingcut AA'ould be fully eipial to every 
military service that could be required of them in connection Avil h this object. 

.5(>. It might be Avell, hoAvcver, 1 think, to provide for all j)ossible contin- 
gencies by authorizing me to dcrnarxl sucli further military aid as I might 
eventually require from Bollary, the head-quarters of the Ceded Districts uiuler 
the Madras Presidency, and from the Subsidiary Force at N.agpore, if it could 
conveniently be spared from thence. 

57. Pending the receipt of the further orders of Government, I Inive 
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acquainted Captains Commandant Taylor and Bullock and Mr, Dighton that their 
.services are not for the present required here, and I have directed the two former 
gentlemen to return to their civil and military duties respectively. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Frasei', Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 16th July 1851. 

Translation of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s Observations made on 4th July 1851. 

Ilis Highness’s orders are that, as his Gov'ernment did not liquidate the debt due 
by it to the Honourable Company at the appointed time, districts liavebeen demanded 
Ijy the Government ol' India. Immediately on the receipt of the Governor-General’.s 
Khureetaa DewaiiAvas appointed, and that office vested in Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, 
Agi'eeably toa separate list theaforesaid Bahadoorwill remit to the Resident’s treasury 
the hoondees of the soucar-s, and the amount of the debt will be completely liquidated. 
As the amount of the debt will be liilly discharged, there will be no necessity for taking 
districts, because the money lor the debt would be realized early and without trouble, 
whereas by taking districts it would take np years to liquidate it. Be-sidcs, by taking 
the districts nearly one-third of His Highness’s country will be gone, one-third 
will be required for the regular monthly payment of the Contingent, and the only 
remaining one will tend to the ruin of the Government, because it would not 
only be difficult for the people to obtain their living, but it would be difficult to 
him also. 'J’he protection of my government and ray person have ever been 
gi’.aciously afforded by the British Government, and so it should alw.ays continue. 

Suraj-ool-Moolk said, This isthc purportof His lligliness’sobservations : as the 
debt will be liquidated without any abatement, it is not uecessaiy' to give U[) the 
districts.” 

('fruc translation and copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidmii, Assistant Resident. 

Translation of a Note from Major-General ./. S. Fraser to Suraj-ool-Moolk 
Bahadoor, dated 6th Rumzan 1:257 (6th July 1851), 

I shall not fail to do myself the pleasure of calling upon you to-morrow atone 
o'clock, and shall bring with me the statement you desire of His Highness the Nizam’s 
debt to the British Government in Bagh Ohulnee rupees, with the corresponding 
amount in Company's rupees, for which 1 have granted bills on the Presidencies. 

2. In the event of the British Government approving and accepting tlie 
proposition now brought forward by His Highness tlie Nizam, I think it advisable, 
with a view to avoid a great deal of inconvenience and complication of accounts, 
which must necessarily occur if the payment of His Highnes8’.s debt to us is to be 
made in several ililferent way s (namely, by bills on the Presidencies, Bagh Chulnee 
I’upecs paid into the Residency Troasnry at Hyderabad, Shuhnr Chulnee rupees, 
ditto guttotes, soucars’ chittoes, &c. &c.), that the debt should be liquidated 
exclusively by bills, namely, to the amount of Company’s rupees 34,08,485- 1 1-4 
(being the equivalent of Bagh Chulnee rupees 40,00,000), payable, on or before 
the 15tli proximo, into the Company’s Treasuides at the places on which they arc 
drawn ; and the remainder of the debt similarly |)ayable on or before the 31st 
October 1851, the place.s on which these bills are to be drawn being specified by the 
British Government, and the rate at which they are draAvn to be the same as that at 
which I negotiated my bills to the soucars, sis e.x plained in the annexed memorandum ; 
thus adjusting the account, as it appears to me, in the most equitable manner, and 
leaving the British Government ultimately neither gainers nor losers by the mutual 
pecuniary transactions of the two Governments during the last six years, which have 
residted in the large amount of the debt now due bv the Nizam’s Government. 

3. With respect to the inquiiy you make whether it will be convenient to me 
to receive your hoondees in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Masulipatarn, Benares, and 
Mirzapore, 1 shall have the honour of acquainting you hereafter wdiether these places 
will suit the convenience of the British Government. 

4. In compliance with the request you recently made to me, I beg to subjoin a 
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memoranrlum of the probable payments which Avill be required from His Highness the 
Nizam's Government, and for tlie future regular payment of which it will be necessary 
that such security be given as vsliall be sutisliietory to the Govermneut of India. 


f Hs. a, p. 

Averngc arnount on account of Ujo pay of ihc Coniijigont • ^i7,Sl),*24^0 0 0 

Ditto of Military Stores 0 0 


Totat< on account of tlio Oonlin^ent ' as, 1>;.7 H) O 0 

Appall Dessay’s Cli<»iJtc I/JO.OOO 0 f) 

Allowance to the family of Mohipiit Rain r>,r;iO 0 0 

Ou account of tlio Thug Department 7 '.»71 4 0 


"I’oi Al. per Anniiin Cm. ;>'.),<sc .VJ 1 |U S 

I’or !Mv nseni.....JJs. ll.lU C o 


5. Tlie above does not include the hic of rupees ])er annum [lald on a(!eouut 
of tlie repair and construction ot roads, and ex[)ens(^s ol the Statistical J )epartuient, 
as this payment is a spontaneous one on the part of the Sirkai*. and must be 
regtirded in a diderent [loint of view from tlie oilier items rvbove meutloiuHi, being 
merely a civil disbursement by the Sirkar, to be continued or not, as it was originally 
granted at its own pleasure. 

6. 1 take this o]i[)ortunit\^ of oliserving tliat t’le average aunnal expense on 
account of tlie (Jontingent, including militaiy st( )n-s, is I high ( ’hid nee ni[>(‘es:>S, IS,? 10 
— ^and not 10 or still less 41 or 42 lacs of laipees, as it has laeeu somelimes stated to 
be ill the loose and vague remarks made on this siihjecf, even in nllicial ]>a()ers. 

7. I heg yon will be so good as to snlauit to His Highness tlie Ni/am my 
request that he will favour me with a reply to tlie Kliiireeta of tlie. Most Noble the 
Goveruur-Oeneral, in order tliat 1 may transmit it to His ]iordslii[). 

(True translation and copy.) 

(Signed) C. iJarklsoii^ As.si.stant Ilosident. 

TuANSLA'riON of a Note from Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk Ihihadomg to the address of 
Major-General Fraser, dated !)th llamzau ]2()7 (Oth duly ISol). 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your loi ter of t he bi h instant, 
on the subject of the payment of the <lebt due*, by tliis Sirkar to tlie I British < iovcrninent. 

2, I concur with you in o|>iiiion witli i-egard to the stdijects referred (o iu 
the 2ud paragraph of your letter ; but it will be nec(\ssary tliat 1 shoidd l)c‘ favoure<l 
wdth tlie statemcMt in detail which yon jiromisc nui in your note ol’ y(^ste^day^s 
date. 1 beg, however, to obsca-Ntx ivith reference to tlic payment foi* hooiidttes, 
that it is a universal practice to consider Ibo d<divaa‘y of a lioombei as equivalent 
to cash |>ayment. You aia* aware tliat yon pay rernly mom^y yoiirseltTor hoondees 
vou ol)tain for the payment of the troo[).s of’ the Gontingnuit at ont-stations, and 
receive ready money for bills drawn by' yon, tliongli tlu^y are i)ay;d)le at tt certain 
future date. Tliis Sirkar must also pay n*ady money lor liic! lioondees that Avill lie 
sent to you, or, if obtained on credit, pay iutcr(*st on the amount ; it ^vt>llld no(, 
iherefoia*, be just that interc^st on one and the same sum should la^ |)aid boih. to 
the liritisli (lovernrnent ;in<l to the soucais at the same time, I tlimelbre trust 
that you will have no objection to giv(’ cnalit in aeconnt to tli • lor tJie 

amount of the hoondees on the dav tliev are given, and can.-ui tlic inlei*est, to cfsasi-. 
Ifoin that <huo. This, ol course, is to be done on tin; apin’oeal mid ^Mtuction ol the*. 
JSuprerne Government being obtaincal to the generad arrangenicnl .s, 

o. \\ ith relereiice to your reply to my inquiry that yoii will let me know 
hereafter wliether it would suit tlie llritish Government to rccrivc' le-omle.es fiami 
me on ('ahmtta, l\l;ulras, Masulipatam, Uenaias, and Mirr.iq.ore, I ti-nst you will 
receive the hoondees I send, and liold them in de]>osit till an answer is olitaiiied ; 
and when tlie [>ro[>osal is a])(a'oved by the Supreme Go\( rmne:it liOoiidees Vvill 
be paid at the places on which tliey are drawn, at the period fixed iqxju. 

4. In regard to the lac of rupees for the repairs of i'oihIs and tin* C‘X])('nsos 
of the Statistical Hepartment, which is optional with this Sirkar, )’ou are coiTiau in 
saying so, and I will inform you hereafter of His Highness’s [d(-a.sure on the suliject. 

'5. in “the Gth [lara. yoii state tliat the average annual expenditure on account 
of the Ooutingeut, including military stores, is »j 8,4.S,710 I:5agU Cliulnce i njiees, 
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and not 40 or still less 41 or 42 lacs of rupees. 1 beg to say that owing to the 
exchange on hoonclees, and premium on Bagh Chulnee rupees, the above amount 
does uot correspond with the sum paid by the Hyderabad Government in the rupees 
current here, in which it will be about 41 lacs per annum. I am aware that this 
discrepancy is partly occasioned by the de|)reciationof the coin current at Hyderabad, 
and this part of the question will form the subject of an after-arrangement. 

6. 1 shall make a representation to His Highness the Ni/.am on the subject 
of a reply to the Khureeta from the Governor-General. 

7. I beg to transmit herewith, in English and Persian, a statement of the 
districts, showing the respective amounts which 1 have set apart for the payment 
of the troops of the Contingent, together with the Tiames of the present Talookclars. 
Should any change hereafter be made in the latter I will duly communicate it to 
you. All orders on the revenues of these districts have been revoked, and it is 
not in my jwwer to offer you an)?^ better security than is oflFered by this statement. 

8. 1 beg to remark that the pay of tlie troops of the Contingent alone is 
j)ayable into your Treasury in Bagh Chulnee rupees, I believe that Appa 
Dessaye’s Chouteis payable at Bombay, and the allowance to Mohiput Ram’s family 
at Benares. On being informed of the exact amount in Company’s Rupees, it shall 
be lodged by hoondet^s on those two places on the 30th April annually, or, if this 
arrangement should ])e inconvenient, by hoondees drtiwn monthly on tlie 
above-mentioned places. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) 0. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 


Statejient of Monthly Payments to be made regularly and punctually in future 
on account of the Contingent, &c., from the Revenues of Districts in the 
Soolmhs of Hyderabad, Mohamudabad, Beder, Bcrar, Balagliat, and Pain 
Ghaut, Anrungaliad, Bcejapoor, &c., commencing from the beginniuf of 
Fuslce liOl, or the 15th July 18.51. ° 


XaiVIKS or TA LOO ?c DAKS 
by wlioui the 
Payuieut iff to be made. 


N VMK.y OF D1STKJCT8, Ac. 


Amount 
of 

Payment MontlilyJ 


Amount 

of 

Payment Yearly. 


14 

[:> 

JB 

17 

18 
IB 
‘JO 

Jl 


('.Iholam Xukkhce Khan Uahutltor.. 


Kmam Nawaz Jiirg: Ibahadoor 

(Jhol.Miii Kawdor Khan 

Kaee Kifiliiiii Ivow 

Kain Row and Aiiirut Row 


Gopal Row ami Kisbuu Row.. 


I^irRiinna Iluvalee Khummumett, 
1 *c, 

Pfr^uona Tlnvalee, Nr.lgoomlah, Ac,. 

Pergunna .Jutpole, Ac., 

Ditto llulkondah, Ac 

..j Ditto Iluvalee NamUir, Ac., an 

Perguiitm Ruswutilnu^tjer, Ao., 


Meer Koorban Ali ' 

N.'irrain Row and VeiiUiit Row ' 

Moonhyud .lunjr llaby^ioor ; 

R.'ijah Narnik Biiksli, Rajah Ualiadoor...' 
liow 


llyde.r Nai’way Khan, and others 

dumdiit-ood-Dowlah, lliiH (roozast has 
bten re(j»iiw^, aiiil the appointment «f| 
A n»AW Talookdar will be commuuicAted' 
to tbo Resident. 

Kufei k Vo^vufotid Dowlab Pahadoor 
JSooltrin Nuwiizool Moolk Ualiadoor .. 

(iholuin* YaBoeii Khaii Ualiadoor 

Rah^ovindii Row 

Mccr bborfoodeen 

Ahdool Kawder 

Rajah Rum Rho[>al Rabadoor.. 


and IVr^umiu Gujwall, Ac. 

Per}.furina Ninnul, Ac 

Ditto Akoat. Ac. 

Ditto Rhysah, Ac 


On accf unt cd* Recch koondah, Ac. 
in the Perguima of Iluvalee Kow 
lass. 

l)utie.s oil Cartfl, Ac 

Per^funna lluvnlec KJ^^undcl, Ac 


Covind Row 

Shuuisooiloen 

Kujali Rnkapah Naik 

Amtcuoi iKlecu and otbere 


Per^junnna IluvaRe Beer, Ac .... 

J)itto ditto Kaichore, vtc 

Pertfuniia Purbunnee, Ac 

Ditto Ambah. vVe 

Ditto Khooludabad, Ac 

Ditto Koopal, Ac. 

On account of the Peshcui 
(fudwal, 

Pertrimnn Umber, Ac, 

1 >itto Sirpoor Tandoor, Ac, . 

Tulooka Audoltih, Ac 

On account of tbo Sayer Kuroor- 
greree duties, Ac. 


Totai., Hv'Deuauad Rupees.. 


R^. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p- 


5 

G 

2,02,000 

2 

{) 

30,800 

0 

0 

3 00,000 

0 

0 

r>,.bo{) 

0 

0 

7H,tJ(;o 

0 

0 

10,100 

10 

G 

2,20.000 

11 

0 

37,000 

0 

0 

4,14,000 

0 

0 

'10^000 

0 

0 

4,80,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

1,50,000 

0 

0 

S7,000 

0 

0 

4,41,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

GO. 000 

0 

0 

0,111 

4 

0 

70, ‘12.5 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

0 

21,000 

0 

0 

1,288 

12 

0 

15,405 

0 

0 

30,500 

0 

0 

3,00,000 

0 

0 

12, .500 

0 

0 

1,. 50,000 

0 

0 

17,000 

0 

0 

2,01,000 

0 

0 

12,.500 

0 

0 

1.50,000 

0 

0 

10.000 

0 

0 

2,28,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

1.20,000 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

00,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

j <50,000 

0 *0 

4,000 

0 

0 

i 48,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

2J.O()() 

0 

0 

3, .833 

5 

4 

! 40,000 

0 

0 

2,150 

0 

0 

25,800 

0 

0 

3,40,483 

5 

~i 

40,85,800 

~ 

0 


communicated to the Uesident. 

Hyderabad, 0th July 1851, 
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(True Copy.) 

(Signed) C\ Davuhon, Aesietaiit Kesidenfc. 
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Translation of a Note from ilie Resident to Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, 
dated 9th July 1S51 (9th Ramzan 12 (j7.) 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Persian letter, with an English 
translation, under this date, referring to several minor particulars conni'cted with 
the payment of the debt due by His Highness the Nizarn to the British 
Government, but bringing forward no distinct general proposition on this subject 
from His Highness wliich I can submit to the Government of India. 

2. I as yet possess no formal and official written communicatiotv from }*ou 
on this subject, but have received only a verbal message from His Highness, 
transmitted to me througli you on the 4tti instant, and a written memoranduni 
proposing certain detailed arrangements of payment, to which J have acquainted 
you that I cannot give my assent. 

3. I now beg to have the honour of informing you that F can consent to 
postpone my demand for the transfer of those districts of which schedules were 
submitted by me to His Highness the Nizam, with the Governor-Generars 
khureeta, on the 1st instant, only in the event of your furnishing me in writing, 
and in the most distinct and intelligible terms, His Higlmess’s proijosition, and 
promise, in the event of the Supreme Government acceding to that proposition, 
to pa}^ as explained in my note to you of the hth instant, the equivalent of 40 
lacs of Bagh Chulnee rupees on or before the 15tli proximo, and the remainder 
of the debt in a similar manner on or before the 3ist October nexf, and also to 
furnish me with sucli security as the Government of India shall ap]»rove for the 
future regular monthly payment of the Contingent, and sucli otlier items as w^tc 
explained in my note to you of the hth instant. 

4. 1 consider it probable, in the event of the general arrangement being 
approved by the Government of India, that the security for the futuni payment 
of the Contingent, as proposed in your note under acknowledgment, will bo 
considered sufficient. 

5. As the khureeta, conveying a demand for the transfer of districts, was 
written direct by the ]\Iost Noble the Governor-General to Ilis Highness the 
Nizam, I consider it highly diisirable that a. reply should l.>c given by His 
Highness himself with the least possible delay, and that this rejdy should embody 
His Highnesses general proposition and engageiiient, as stated in the third para, 
of this note. 

6. But if any considerable time is likely to be occujiied in preparing an answer 
to the khureeta I shall not object to receive your written communication to the 
purport referred to, accompanied, however, noth an ex[>re.ss intimation that it is 
made to me by order of the Nizam, and that it includes His Highness's absolute 
assurance that due effect shall be punctually given to the arrangemerilvS tlierciii 
proposed, if sanctioned by the Government of India. 

7. • i beg to enclose a detailed statement of the debt of His lliglmess the 
Nizam to the British Governiacut in Bagh Chulneo riqiees with their equivalent 
in Company's ruj)ces. 

(True translation and coj)y.) 

(Signed) C\ Dacidson^ Assistant Rosideut. 
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J^ETAifiET) Statement of llie of His Higliness the Nizam to the British 

Government, in Bagh Chiilnee Rupees, -with their Equivalent in Company’s 
Rupees. 

Dr. Cr. 
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THE BEBARS. 

Translation of a Note from Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, to the address 

of the Resident at Hyderabad, dated 11th July 1851 (11th Raiuzau 1267). 

I have received your letter of the 9th July in reply to mine, to the effect that 
it relates oriy to matters of minor detail, and does not refer to the general 
arrangement on this subject on the part of His Highness the Nizam, to enable you 
to transmit it to the Supreme Government. You are aware of the general 
arrangement memtioned to you personally by His Highness the Nizam at the 
interview of the 1st July, and the purport of His Highness’s commands was to tho 
following eff(!et : that His Ilighness had not liquidated to the Mouourahlo 
Company according to promise, and therefore a demand Avas made for the transfer 
of districts. After the receipt of a khureeta from tlie Governor-General, and in 
compliance with his Lordship’s counsel, a Dewan has been ajtpointcd, and the 
office has been conferred on Suraj-ool-Moolk (that is, on mysell), who will ])ay 
into your treasury cash and soucars’ hoondees with your advice, with a view to 
the full eind complete payment of (he debt. On the debt being fully discharged (hero 
will exist no necessity for the transfer of districts, and the debt will be easily and 
quickly paid, whereas it would take years to liquidate by the transfer of territory. 

2. As objections {ire made in the 2nd para, of your note of (he 6th instiint 
with regard to the arrangements referred to, tlmt they would prove inconvenient, 
and cause confusion in the accounts, 1 concur Avith you in opinioji, and beg noAv to 
inform yoxi th{i.t, agreeably to the proposition contained in tho same para, of your 
note, tlie whole amount of the debt due by this Sirk;ir to the British Government 
Avill he liquidated by hoondees on tho Presidencies of Calcutta and Madras, and 
also on other places if ajiproved by the Supremo Government, namely, on Bomliay, 
Agra, ]\Iasulipatani, Benares, Mirzaporc, and Meerut ; and it Avill he punctually 
paid according (o promise, namely, by hoondees for Co.’s Us. ;»4,()8,-18.5-l 1 -4, 
being the ecpuv.nleut of 40 lacs of Bagh Ohnlnce nqiees, by tbo .15tb August, and 
the remainder of the debt .similarly by hoondees by the 31st October 1851, and they 
Avillbe discharged at the places on Avhieh they are draAvn ; l)nt the carrying out of 
this measure will depend on the apjiroval and sanction of the Supreme Government. 

3. On my representing to His Highne.ss tiio arrangement for the full 
discharge of tho debt due by this Sirkar by lioondees, .as stated above, His 
Highness Avas jjleased to approve of it, and gave strict commands tliat it should ho 
punctually cJirried into effect. 

4. I beg to state, for your Information, that although Ills Highness h;i.s given 
orders for a reply being made to the khureeta from the Govei iioi -Gi'iieral, y<‘t its 
j»repar;ition Avill depend u])on tlie receipt of an answer from (lie Supreme (bivont- 
meut, and the approval and saiielion of these arrangements. 

5. J trust you Avill receive the hoomlees I transmit to yani, and hold thcmi 
in deposit till an ansAvor is received fnun the GoveiiiDr-Gciieral on this subject. 

6. To prevent .i he.avy loss, howmver, to this Sirkar, 1 shall las <»!»Iig<'d by 
your informing me Avhethcr you will have any ohjection to give credit in accoimt to 
this Sirkar for the lioonde(;s on the d.ates they ;iro didivered t(j you, {is e.\pl.aiiied 
iu the 2nd |(ara. of my note to you of the Dth inst.ant. 

7. With reg{Ard to the future regul.ar payments of llio Contlngimt, and otlier 
items, I trust tlie Supreme Government will eoiisider as sullieient and sjitisfietory 
the security offered by the statement forAvarded to you the d.ay helore yesterd.ay. 
On my m.aking a representation to His Iliglme.ss on the subject of the pjivmeiit of 
the Contingent {iccording to this arrangement. His Highness Avas jdea.sed to give 
strict coramand.s tluit there .should be made no diilerenee in it AvluiteVer. 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 

Tuan.slation of a Note from the Resident to Snnij-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, dated 

12th July 1851 (12th R;unz{vn 1267 II.). 

I regret that T cannot accept the intimation yon give me in your note under 
y ester day ’.s- date, this moment received, that Hi.s Highness tlie Nizam lias 
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;;ivct) yon strict orders to pay the debt which is now due by His Highness 
to the British Government as one which I can with propriety submit to the 
Governnu'nt of India. 

2. I have already acquainted yon, and now beg to repeat, that, as an alterna- 
tive to the immediate transfer of those districts specified by the Government 
of India, I can assent to nothing less than a personal, unqualified, and solemn 
assurance on the part of His Highness the Nizam himself that his debt to the 
British Government shall l)e paid in the manner and at the times already 
explained by you, sliould the Governmeut of India think proper to accede to 
this proposition. 

.‘h I have received the commands of my own Government to admit of no 
prolonged delay, and to make no further reference with regard to the transfer 
of territory demanded. 

4. 1 have, theref)re, in those peculiar circumstances, consented to suspend 

my demand for this transfer until the pleasure of the Government of India 
shall be known, oidy under certain general conditions originally proposed by 
His Highness, and Avith the particular terms of which, such alone as I could 
accede to, you are fully ac<iuainted. 

I have been much disappointed by your note now under acknowledgment, 
and if I do not receive a more satisfactory one, to that express pur|)ort which 
I yesterrlay explained to you, and to which I have again adverted in this 
note, 1 have to request, on behalf and under the orders of the Government 
of India, that His Highness will be pleased to name an early day on Avhich 
1 may bavo a final audience Avith him, for the purpose of receiving a definite 
reply with regard to that transfer of districts Avhich the Government of 
India has peremptorily demandeil, and to Avhich, although momentarily susi)ended, 
your unsatisfactory note now under acknowledgment has forced me to revert. 

(True Translation and Copies.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 


Hr DK.APw Gkxkual Fuaser, — I have the pleasure to send yon the official 
note drafted yesterday, Avitlj an English translation. I delayed its transmission, 
Avilh a vieAV of scuxliiig it with a statement of Avhat jiassed betAveen His Highness 
and myself at the intervicAV this forenoon ; l)ut as it Avill occupy much time, a great 
deal ot disenssion having taken place, 1 shall send you tlie statement (in a private 
form) in the cinirse of to-morroAv. 

I liave made a slight alhuation in the official note, as drafted yesterday, 
by substituting the word.s “ strict commamls” in lieu of the “ full assurance” 
or “ pnunlse ’ of His lliglmoss in lire concluding part of the third and 
seventh ]);uagrapli.s. As His Highness’s promise to give duo effect to the mea- 
sures Avill be mcTitioned in the khurecta. His Highness does not think it 
iiec('ssavy that it should be so stated in my ]iote. His Highness has given 
ordcT'.s hir a reiily to the Governor-GeneraTs khurecta, the draft of which I 
sitall sliow you, au<l Avliich Avill be ready by tlio time the sanction of the 
Siijneme Government is received to llie general arrangement. I expected your 
reply to this official note, as promised, till a quarter past 10 o’clock thi.s 
morning, and if it had Ik'cii receiviul it would have been very scrviceal)le to 
me at my interview Avith His Highness. J trust, lioAvever, J shall bo favoui’cd 
Avith it on the receipt of the official note hcroAvitli. — Believe me, &e., 

(Signed, in Persian) Sooraj-ool-MooVc. 

12th July 1851. 


To Suraj-ooI-Moolk Baliadoor, &c., &c., &c., Hyderabad. 

^Iy ueau Sir, — ■! very sincerely regret that you have thought proper to sub- 
stitute the Avoi ds “ strict commauds” for those which I recommeuded to you 
yesterday, and acquainted you that I could alone accept. This change, I lament 
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to add, throws a shade of donbt in my mind over the sincerity of Ilis Highness 
in the whole of the transaction before us, and inspires me with much distrust of 
his good faith. 

I had prepared my reply to your official note, if it had Iwen expressed as I 
yesterday took the liberty of suggesting to you ; but tlie change yoii liave made in 
it has now dcinandod an altogether different answer. — I remain, <.te., 

(Signed) /. 

Hyderabad Residency, 12th July 18.^1. 


Tbanslation of a Note to the Resident from Suraj-ool-Moolk Rahadoor, 
dated 15th July 1851 (15th Ramzan 1207). 

I have received your letter of the 12th instant, to the effect that you could 
not accept the intimation given in my letter on the subject of the dolit to 
the British Government, and submit it to the Government of India. 1 had 
an interview with His Highness the Nizam this day, and liaviag submitted your 
letter for bis perusal I received His Highness’s commands tliat the letter 
sliould be WTitteu and forwarded to you agreeably to the draft wbieJi bad 
been diawn up, without any diminution or addition ; I have tliorefove tlie pleasure, 
agreeably to Ilis Highness’s commands, to transmit the letter herewith, in 
accordance with the draft drawn up in your preseuco. 

A. No. !). 

Tkanslation of a Note to the Resident from Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahacloor, 
dated 11th July 1851 (11th Ramzan 1207), 

I liavo received your letter of the Dill instant in reply to mine, to the effi'ct 
that it lelatcs only to matters of minor detail, and does not refer to tlie general 
arrang(unents on this subject on the part of His Highness the Nizam, to enable 
you to transmit it to the Suiirerne Government. Yon are aware of the general 
arrangements mentioned to you personally by His Highness at the interview 
of the 1st July, and the purjiort of Ilis Highness’s commands was to tlio 
following effect : that His Higlmess had nut Ii(juida,ted the delit to tJie 
Hononrablc (Jomjiauy according to jiromise, and therefore a demand was maile 
for tlio transfer of districts. After the receipt of the khurcota from tlie 
Govornor-Geuoial, and in compliance witli his Jjordsliip’s comi.sejs, a Dewan lias 
been apiioinled, and the office has been conferred on Suraj-ool-Moolk (that is, 
on myself), who will pay into your treasury cash and suucars’ hoondecs witli 
your advice, with a view to the full and complete jiaymont of the debt. On 
the I’ull discliarge of the debt there Avill exist no necessity for the transfer 
of districts, and the debt will ho easily and fpiickly paid, whereas it would take 
year.s to liquidate by the transfer of territory. 

2. As ohjeetions are made in the second para, of your note of the Ot/i 
instant with regard to the arrangements referred to, that they would prove 
inconvenient, and cause coufu'-ion in the aceounls, I concur with you in opinion, 
and beg now to inform you, tliat, agreeably to the projiosition coiitaiueil in 
the same para, of your note, the whole amount of the debt due by this Sirkar 
to the Britisli Government will he Jiipiidated by hooudees on the Presidencies 
of Calcutta and Mailras, and also oii other places if approved by tlie Sufireuie 
Goveniuient, namely, eii Bombay, Agra, Masulipatam, Benares, Mirzapore, and 
Meerut, and it will be puiudually paid according to promise', iianuily, by lioondees 
for Co.’s Rs, 34,08,485-1 1-4, being tlie equivalent of 40 lacs of Bagh Chulnee 
rupees, by the 15th of August, and the remainder of the debt similarly by 
hoondecs by the 31st October 1851, and they will be discharged at the places 
on whicli they arc drawn ; but the carrying out of this measure will depend on the 
approval and sanction of the Supreme Government, 

3, Oil ray representing to His Highness the arrangement for the full discharge 
of the debt due by this officer [? Sirkar) by hoondecs, as stated above. His 
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llignncss AVcas pleased to approve of it, and gave his full assurance that it should 
be punctually carried into effect. 

4. I bog to state for your information that although His Highness has 
given orders for a reply being made to the khureeta from the Governor-General, 
yet its preparation will depend upon the receipt of an answer from the Supreme 
iSovernment, and the approval and sanction of these arrangements. 

5. I trust you will receive the hoondccs I transmit to you, and hold them in 
deposit till an answer is received from the Governor-General on this subject. 

6. To prevent a heavy loss, however, to this Sirkar, I shall be obliged by 
your informing me whether you will have any objection to give credit to this Sirkar 
in account for tlie hoondees on the dates they are delivered to you, as explained 
in the 2nd para, of my note of the 9th instant. 

7. With regard to the future regular payments of the Contingent, and otlier 
items, I trust the Supreme Government will consider as sufficient and satisfactory 
the security offered by the statemofit forwarded to you the day before yesterday. 
On my making a representation to His Highness on the subject of the payment of 
the Contingent also, according to this .arrangement. His Highness was pleased to 
give his full assurance that no difference whatever should be made in it. 


No. 10. 

Transi.ation of a Note from the Resident to Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, 
dated 15th July 1851 (15th Ramzan 1267). 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the rcceij)! of your two notes under date 
respectively the lltli instant and this day, and to ac<]uaint you that it will be 
Ibrwarded witliout delay for the consideration and orders of the Government of India. 

2. I’ending the receipt of further instructions from that authority, I consent to 
suspend the demand for tlie transfer ot districts which 1 had the honour, on the part 
of the Government of India, of submitting to His Highness the Nizam on the 
1st instant. 

3. I shall not objer^t to receive in deposit, in compliance with your request, 
the Inlls of exchange wliich you may send to me for that purpose, until my receipt 
of further orders from my own Government. 

4. But I regret that it is not in my power to give credit to the Nizam’s 
Government for the amount payable on these bills from the date of their being 
received in deposit into my treasury. 

5. It does not appear to me re.asonable to demand, nor am 1 aware that this 
would be in consonance with the jiractice usual on these occasioJts, and still less tliat 
it could with justice be expected under the j)eculiar cinmmstances of the [)rcsent 
case, that credit shoidd be given to the Nizam’s Government, as yon jiropose, from 
the date of my r(‘cciving the bills of exchange in deposit, and that interest upon 
a con(is|ionding ;nnount ol’ llie delit should be discontinued from that date. 

6. It a|)[)(\ars to me l)ut just that credit should be given for the amount in 
question, ami interest iqion it cease in consequence, only from the date at whicli 
yonr hills may arrive at maturity, and are aolually payable at the several places on 
wliieli they may he drawn. 

7. The question, however wliicli you have proposed to mo on this subject, 
will bo submitted for the consideration and decision of the Government of India. 

(True Copies and Translation.) 

(Signed) 6’. Davidson^ Assistant Resident. 


No. 2439. 

From the Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General 

to the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by the Most Noble the Governor-General to acknowledge 
the receipt of yonr despatch, dated the IGtli instant, No. 140, with its several 
enclosures, detailing the particulars of your interview with the Nizam, when 
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•delivering to him the letter which llis Lordship lately addressed to His 
Highness, and narrating tJie proceedings which have sulisequently taken place 
under His Highness's orders. 

The Nmm having conveyed to you liLs personal assurance that the debt shall 
forthwith be liquidated, one-half immediately, and the remainder on the 31st 
October next, and His Highness having further pledged himself to sot apart certain 
specified talooks in order to ensure the full and regular pay of tin? Contingent 
troops, you liave consented to suspend the demand for a temporary cession of 
territory, which you were directed to make, until the sentiments of the Government 
of India on the present proposals of the Ni/ani slujuld be communieated to you. 

His JjOrdship certainly approves of your proceedings in this matter, 

2. You correctly observe that your suspending the. demand for territory was 
not in strict accordance with the letter of the instructions you received ; but it was 
in entire conformity with their .spirit, and with the obvious wishes and tlie policy 
of the Government. 

The instructions lately addressed to you did not provide for the. event of His 
Highness’s declaring that he would pay his debt at once and in full. The Nizam 
having for years past failed to observe bis reiterated promises to liquidate, or at 
least not to increase, his debt, and His Highness having replied to the final demand 
for payment, recently renewed at the expiry of a fixed period, by a distinct statomonjit 
that he was unable to pay the debt, or any part of it, tliere seemed to bo no 
necessity nor any reason for providing for an offer of payment in full. 

But as the immediate object of liie Govaunment of India in requiring a 
temporar y cession of territory was to obtain a Ii<iuidation of Ills Higlmess’s debt, the 
whole object of tlie Government was obtained at once by tlie Nizam’s pru|)osed 
arrangemenls for a payment in lull of tlie whole d(\bt witliiii a short ])criod, thos<‘ 
arrangements heiiig considered by you to be subslaiitial and made in good faith. 

The Government of India liad no desire to take possession of territory exee|il 
as a security for the gradual liquidation ol’ Ills Highness’s debt ; wlimi li(|uidation 
of that debt, not gradually, but at once, was i)rovi(l(;d for liy His Higlmess, a 
cession of territory could no longer be desired l)y the Cfovenjinent. 

Yon therefore acted with judgment, and in full accordance with the wishes 
and intentions of the Government of India, when you (rousented to suspend the 
demand for cession of the districts named, on receiving the guarantee for payment 
of the debt before 31st October 1<S51, wbieli His lligliiioss (be Nizam has given. 

3. His Lordship autliorize.s you to receive tlie lioondees for the sum wliich is 
to be paid on oi- before the 15tii proximo. It will be prebably most convenient lor 
the Government of Imlia that they sliould be drawn in equal proporlhms on Calcutta 
and Bombay. But, if it sliould lie more convenient to the Nizam’s Government to 
distribute the lioondees of the first instalment over a greater number ol ])laees, Ids 
Lordship would wish to consult the convenience of His Highness’s Goveniment 
tliereiii. 

The Honourable the President in Council will ho requested to coimniiiiicate te 
you tJio places on which the second inslalmeiit, due on 3 1st October, sliould lie drawn. 

4. Your reply to the request of the Minister regarding llio cessalioii ol inter- 
est on llis Highness’s debt from the date at whieli the lioondees may lie deposited 
in the treasury of the Presidency is fully a[)proveil. 

Interest upon this debt, as upon every oilier debt, must, of course, run iiiitil 
the debt is discharged. The interest upon the Nizam’s debt, tlierel'ore, cannot, 
cease until the date at wbicli the booiidee.s for the discharge of tlie several portions 
ol it shall become iiayuble and are actually paid. 

5. His Highness the Nizam has solemly pledged the word of a Prince that 

the debt shall be fully discharged in the manner ho has detailed, and within tin' 
period so .specified. * 

The Governor-General will not doubt that a jiledgc so given, and so far acted 
upon, will be faithfully redeemed in full. 

If, however, from whatever cause, the arrange men t to which llis Lordsloji 
now assents'shall materially fail, you will fall back on tlie instructions conveyed in 

q 3l‘.* 
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iny letter of tlie Gtli June last, No. 1783, and will require and enforce the cession 
of territory therein enjoined. If, in such case, a greater amount of military force 
tlian could be supplied by the Subsidiary and Contingent Troops should seem to 
you to be rcMpiisite, you are authori/ed to require .such additional aid from Bellary, 
or Ironi any other body of troops in the vicinity of the Nizam’.s territories, as 
you may think ueces.sary. For any such requisition this despatch shall be your 
warrant. 

^ If, however, tlie amount of resistance .should l)e uncertain, or you should 
h-el difficulty or dou])t on any part of your instructions, the delay which would be 
uicurred in a reference to the (TO\ ernment will not be of any moment. 

7. The Covernor-deneral has learnt with much satisfaction that the Nizam 
has also made ])rovi.sion for tlie regular payment in future of the Contingent Force, 
I'y setting apart for that purpose the revenues of certain talooks specified in 
a list which the Minister has delivered to you. 

If the actual revenues of tlie talooks areas represented, and if the Nizam, 
a cting in good faith, shall cause these revenues to be rigidly reserved for the pur- 
|iose to wliich they are now destined, the arrangement will be sufficient and quite 


But as the talooks are to remain in the hands of the Nizam we still have 
no bettor security for the future payment of the Contingent than the professed inten- 
tions of His Highness. 

Accoidingly, while satisfaction may bo expressed that His Highness, as an 
) *^ot apart certain talooks for the payment of tlie 

tJontiiigent, &c., His Highness should be made to under, stand that no further ad- 
vances will be made to the Contingent from the Bosidency, and that the general 
treasury ot His Highness is looked to by Hi.s Lordship for their full and regular 
payment. 


8. The appointment of a Minister in the person of Snraj-ool-Moolk is a source 
ol satishiction to the (Government of India. Ilis Lordship trusts that His Highness, 
liy confiding in that Minister whom he has appointed, and by imparting to liim 
lully the powers wliicli are indisponsalilo to the ellicient discharge of bis duties, 
udl give to Suraj-ool-Moolk the weight and the authority he ought to posse.ss 
under the difficult circumstances in which be assumes the responsibilities of the 
office of His Highness’s Dewan. — I have, &c., 


_ (Signed) 11. M. EHiut, 
Secretary to Ibe Covernincnt of India with the 
Simla, iHst July 18,51. Govornor-Ceneral. 


No. — Foreign Dejiartmeut, Foi t William. 

from the Secretiiry to the Covornmeiit of India with the Covernor-General, 
to tile Officiating Secretary to Government of India. 


Sin, louler iiislruclions trom the Most Noble the Governor -General of India, I 
iiiU e tlie honour to transmit, for the iniormation ot tlie Hononrahle the President 
in (council, the accompanying cojiy of a despatch from the Resident at Hyderabad, 
(1:110(1 the Itilh instant, No. 140, detailing the jiarticulars of an interview lie had 
willi Ilis Hig'hiiess the Nizam on tlie subject of the debt due to the British (lovern- 
ment, iind to iiilorm you that the nece,ssity lor de.sj)atching’ immediate instructions 
to tlui Kesideiit prevented Hi. s Imrdsbip from consulting His Honour in Council re- 
.'"peclnig the pli'ices on which the lioomlees ol the first instalment should be drawn. 

L His Lordsliip ixapiests that His Honour in Council will be so good as to 
I (|ij^i(lei the .subject in the J’inaneial Departuicut, and to inform the Resident upon 
\\liat places it would bu most convenient that tlie lioondees of the second instalment 
Sicmkl be drawn. — I have, itc.. 


Simla, olst July 1851. 


(Signed) H. 31. Elliot, 
Secretary to the Government of India with the 
Governor-General. 


<1 SoO 
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No. 147. 

From Major-General J. S. Resident, Hyderabad, to Sir //. M. Elliot^ K.c.B,, 

Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General, Simla, 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Government of India, 
the accompanying copies and translations of two notes, and of the lists which ac- 
companied tliein, from Suraj-ool-Moolk Rahadoor, and to state that I have received 
into my treasury in deposit thehoondces therein referred to, for Co’s Us. 16,04,403-8, 
pending the orders of the Government of India. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 19th July 18.51. 


Tk.anslation of a Letter to the Resident from Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, dated 
18th July 1851 (18th Ramzan 1267 H.). 

I liave the pleasure to forward herewith 24 soucars’ hoondces on Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Masulipatani, and Mirzapore, to the amount of Co.’s Rs. 13,77,403-8, 
as per accompanying detailed list in Phiglish and Persian, for the purpose of 
being held in deposit in your Treasury, until the receipt of an answer from the 
Supreme Government, agreeably to the 3rd para, of your letter of the 1.5th instant. 
I shall do myself tlie pleasure of sending yon furtlier hoondces in the course ol' 
to-morrow, togetlier with a reply to your letter above referred to, and I shall conti- 
nue to transmit hoondces to you from time to time agreeably to the period Hxed 
upon, till the whole of the debt of this Sirkar is fully lirpiidated. 


Memorandum of Hoondees towards tlie payment of the Debt of His Highness 
the Nizam’s Government to the British Governnjent. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
(*» 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
If) 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

24 


lloondee on 800 Lall Kislmn Uara 
„ ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto .. 

„ ditto ditto .. 

„ ditto ditto 

,, ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto 

„ IJoiiseo Lall Abeer Cljund.. 
„ Pooi’im Mull 8ree Kisliui 

Doss 

„ Jowidiir Cliund Atiiiaram.. 

,, Qovurdiiiin Mahraj 

J, ditto ditto 

,, Brjj Lall Dolnp Doss 

„ Poonin Mull flurdiit Kaye. 
ff ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto 

„ Poorun Mull Sreo Kisliiin 

Dobb 

„ ditto ditto 

„ ditto ditto 

„ Mahanund Uani Poonin Mull 
„ Biiiisoo Lull A beer Chund . 

„ Govind Doss Kadha Kisliuii. 


Place on which 
it is drawn. 

1 

Date at which it is 

payable. 

A m on .NT. 


. Calcutta 

G1 

dcTys’ date fron 

i 2 

July 

n.s. 

i,o(),niM) 

a. 

0 

0 

ditto 

til 

ditto 

4 

o 


8 

<1 

ditto 

<;l 

<Htto 

2 


22,0(mi 

0 

o 

ditto 


ditto 

1.3 


i,d:).ooo 

0 

0 

• ditto 

di 

ditto 

13 

o 

H7.7W 

0 

0 

’ dilto 

m 

ditto 

13 


60,000 

0 

0 

1 ditto 

t;i 

ditto 

13 


,OG,()()0 

0 

0 

; ditto ... ... 


ditto 

13 


J ,80,000 

0 

0 

! Madras 

41 

ditto 

13 

” 

10,U0<.) 

0 

G 

j 1 

’ Calcutta 

01 

ditto 

2 

o 

91,711 

8 

G 

1 Bombay 

41 

ditto 

Id 

)1 

10,000 

0 

G 

.! iiitlo ' 

41 

ditto 

Id 

j 

10, 0< )0 

G 

G 

•! ditto 

41 

tiitto 

\(\ 


l.J,000 

0 

G 

ditto ‘ 

41 

<litto 

1 d; 

1 

15,000 

0 

0 

ditto : 

41 

ditt(» 

18 

n 

50 AM 10 

0 

0 

ditto ■■ 

11 

ditto 

17 

J} 

19,000 

0 

<) 

ditto 41 

ditto 

i<; 

jt 

5 1 ,0( )|) 

0 

0 

ditto '41 

' 1 

ditto 

V) 

o 

d3,ldl 

s 

0 

Calcutta ... 01 

ditto 

18 

r J 

7.5,000 

0 

G 

ditto 

;i 

ditto 

17 

o 

.OO.UOO 

0 

0 

1 ditto T)1 

ditto 

17 

1 ,00.000 

0 

0 

Masulipatara„.!4I 

ditto 

17 

n 

It ‘,000 

() 

0 

! Madras.,, .,.’41 

ditto 

17 

3> 

50,000 

0 

0 

‘ Mirzapore ...61 

ditto 

17 

o 

10,000 

0 

0 



T'/PAL 

4 •# f < 


J3,77,4B3 

8 

G 


Hyderabad, 17th July 1851. 
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Translation of a Note from Suraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor to the Resident, 
dated 18th Ramzan 1267 H. (18th July 1851). 

I beg to enclose five hoondees for the sum of 2,24,000 Company’s rupees, 
agreeably to the accompanying English and Persian lists, and to recpiest that you 
will l)e .so good as to receive them in deposit in the Residency Treasury in the 
manner determined upon. 


Memorandum of Hoondees towards the payment of the Debt of lli.s 
Highness the Nizam’s Government to the British Government. 


No, 

ON WII031 DRAWN. 

JPlnce on 
which iiis 
Drawn. 

Date at which it is Payable. 

AMOUNT, 







Ks. a. 

Ks. 8. p. 


Amount of Hoondees for 

warded on 

I7tb July 1851. 


13,77,463 8 0 

25 

Iloondec on Lutchmun Doss Naraiti Doss 

Madras ... 

38 days’ date from 18 July 1851... 

8,000 0 0 


26 

„ on do, clo. ... 

Do. ... 

38 ditto ditto 

4,000 0 0 


27 

on Sree Govind Mahraj 

Bombay... 

41 ditto 16 July 1851... 

17,000 0 0 


28 

„ on Lall Kishun Ram 

Calcutta... 

6L ditto 18 ditto 

1,05,000 0 0 


28 

„ on do. 

Do. ... 

61 ditto 23 ditto ..J 

95,000 0 0 

2,21,000 0 0 

h 




Co.'s Us 

16, 01, >163 8 0 

— — 



Total... 




Amount brought down 




16,01,463 8 0 


iHOoDdee on Tejsee Naynaee 

Calcutta... 

Cl days from 18 July 1851 


3,0tM.) 0 0 




Total... 

Ufl.. ■ 

10,04,163 S 0 


(True Copies and Translations.) 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad, 18th July 1851. 


No. 160 of 1851. 

From Major-General J. S. Fraser, Resident, Hyderabad, to Sir U. M. Elliot, 

K.C.B., Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-Geneial. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 2489, 
under date the 81st ultimo, and to ac(|uaint you that I have addre.ssed a 
foinnumication to His Ilighne.ss the Nizam of the tenor therein directed. 

2. The Nizam’s Government has thi,s day, in conformity with its promise, 
cornj)leted the payment of the finst in.stalment of its debt to the British Government, 
Co.’s R.s. 8 1,08,485-11-4, leaving the balance of Co.’s R.s. 82,97,702-9-2 to be paid 
on or liel'ore the 81st of October next. 

8. [ enclose a list of the hoondees paid to me up to this date on account of 

the lir.st instalmout, and shall immediately transmit the hoondees themselves to the 
Governments respectively of Bengal, Agra, Madras and Bombay, for the purpose 
of being paid when at maturity. 

4. A copy of the letter whicli I have addressed on this occasion to the four 
Governments resjxjctively is herewith enclosed. — I have, & q ., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 15th August 1851. 

q 852 
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List of Hoondees furnished by His Highness the Nizam’s Government in 
Part-Payment of the Debt due to the British Government. 


By whom Drawn. 

On whom Drawn. 

1*1 ace on 
which it is 
Drawn. 

Date at which it is Payable. 

Amount. 

Totau 







Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. It. 

Sheodot Uain Jysee Bara 

iShco Lall Kishun Ram 

Calcutta. 

dl 

dava from 

‘2 July 1851. 

1 , 00,000 

0 

0 


Ditio 

ditto 

ditto 

01 

(titto 

4 

21,5ns 

H 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

01 

ddto 

!.i 

22 .f '00 

0 

t. 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

01 

ditto 

in 

ijOn.ooo 

0 

( 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

01 

ditto 

in 

87,752 

0 

( 


Shcoduk Uatn Lutcboo Ram ... 

ditto 

ditto 

t;i 

ditt-> 

i:j 

00,000 

0 

t 


NuthmuU Goverdun Doss 

ditto 

ditto 

di 

ditto 

L'J 

50,t)0() 

0 

(J 


Sheodut Bam Jyare Kara 

ditto 

ditto 

61 

ditto 

Jo 

1,S0,0(K» 

0 

< 


Mabanumi Bnm Poorunmull .. 

Poorunmull Srec Kishun Do.s!*, 

ditto 

til 

ditto 

2 

04.711 

s 

( 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

f.i. 

ditto 

IS 

7.7.0(t0 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditco 

r.i 

ditto 

17 

50.01)0 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

hi 

ditto 

17 

1,00,050 

0 

0 


•Sheodul Bam Lutchee Bnm ... 

Shco Lall Kishun Bam 

ditto 

('ll 

d i 1 to 

IH 

1,05.0' t) 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

tU 

ditto 

2 n 

i).\noo 

0 

tt 


PiiddiitnHoe Nainspo 

Tejpeo Nynsce 

ditto 

til 

ditto 

IS 

.n,ooo 

0 

0 


JShcodnt Bnm Jyspo Bam 

Shoo Lilli Ki.shun Rum 

ditto 

<;i 

ditto 

no 

40.tl00 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

hi 

diito 

no 

10,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

di’to 

hi 

dill » 

;p) 

2 .., 0 i 0 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ilitto 

(U 

ditto 

no 

25, < 0 l» 

0 

0 


Nuthmull (iovenhin Do.e.s 

ditto 

ditto 

hi 

dit'o 

25 .Aiijiif.. 

2 .'). 00 i> 

0 

1 . 


Soorut Bam Goviml itam 

Soorut Bam Baohhaii 

ditto 

hi 

ditto 

JO ... 

2 t !,000 

0 

(.1 


Ditto 

Mumik (diund Kcsree f 'hund... 

d't o 

til 

ditto 

10 

2 l,o<io 

0 

0 


Mahanund Bnm Poorunmull .. 

Poorunmull Sree Kishun Doss 

ditto 

hi 

ditto 

14 

l, 2 .'», 0 UO 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

dit’o 

01 

ditto 

14 

75,tKiO 

0 

1 ) 


Girdbarco Lull Putteh Chuud... 

Sadul Sifi[; BcejmPh ... 

ditto 

01 

ditto 

U 

22, .571 

0 

0 










— 

— 

10,04,573 0 

Mahanund Bum Poorunmull ... 

BunHce l-ull .Xhcer (Jliund ... 

Madras 

ii 

days from 17 duly 1851. 

.bO.OnO 

(t 

0 


Nuthmull tiovorduri Do.s» 

ditl«) 

ditto 


ditr.» 

in 

I’», 0 ' 0 

0 

1 ) 


Lukiieo JJ.HS Liitchmuu Do-'H... 

LuUIimun Dosh N a rain J)o.ss... 

ditto 


ditto 

IS 

;;,’)oo 

t.) 

t 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ns 

ditto 

!H 

4,000 

0 

( 


Nuthmull Goverdtm Do.sy 

Bunsoc Lall AbcfrCbund 

dip o 

11 

ditto 

in Auj?M 

4. otto 

0 

( 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

u 

ditto 

Ih 

21.000 

0 

( 


Soorut Btitii Govirul Rum 

(lovijid Bam .1 Drast... 

ditto 

t) 

ditto 

10 

25.000 

0 

t 


Mahttuuud Bam PoorutimuU ... 

Bunsee Lull Abtcr Chuud 

ditto 

ti 

diMo 

14 

20,<'00 

0 

( 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

11 

25.0’ »0 

0 

t 


Ditto 

dicto 

tli to 

1 ! 

ditto 

11 

21.000 

0 

( 


Nuthmull Govr rdun Do.sa 

<1 tto 

ditto 

II 

ditto 

11 

2.5 , 000 

1 ) 

t 


Shpodut Bam Jvhpc JDun 

ditto 

ditto 

11 

ditto 

11 

lo.otiO 

0 

( 


Hunmunth Bum Sepref Bam ... 

ditto ...1 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

in, 1)00 

0 

( 


(Hrdharpp L.nll Puttch Otmnd... 

dit'o 

d tto 

45 

ditto 

11 

h 1)00 

0 

i 


Lukmef: Dusa Lutclimtin Doh^... 

Lutchmun Dos.h Narain I)os»... 

<lit'o 

II 

ditto 

14 

2”,')00 

0 

( 


dumnn Doss Bulki;*liiiM Doss ... 

(iirdJnir D«.h.h W'nilub Doj'S 

dit o 

11 

ditto 

It 

2 . 5 ' 10 

0 

f 


Soorut Bam Goviiul Bam 

i Govimi Bum dyc} 4 <»piiul Drss... 

! ditto 

45 

ditto 

11 

I u.t 100 

0 

( 


Ditto 

i dttto 

i ditto 

; 41 

ditto 

Ih 

:;o.()iio 

0 

( 


dumna Do^a Balki.sltun Doss ... 

! di'lo 

1 ditto 

i'll 

ditto 

14 

5.500 

0 

u 


l)it(o 

1 ditto 

I ditto 

'41 

dit’o 

14 

4.U00 

0 

0 


Girdharrc Lull Kuttch Chuud... 

1 Thmsee I.hII Ahecr (dnmd 

! ditto 

i'll 

I itto 

14 

S.I50 

0 

0 


•Uimna Dos*^ Ilnlki^hun Do.ss... 

1 Lulchioun DosrtNuraiu Dom.s... 

; ditto 

: Ii 

ditto 

1 1 

7i»0 

0 

0 


Narraypn Do.sh Tinnuck I.hw.s... 

1 ditto 

(tit to 

IJ 

(lit t o 

.14 

.s, 1 5t) 

0 

0 


l)ilto 

I ditto 

! ditto 

: 11 

.htlo 

14 

5,.‘{2S 

10 

0 


Jumna Dona niilkishuu Df'.‘'.s ... 

di'to 

ditto 

1 1 

ditto 

J1 

’I !2 

15 

0 


l^nkmee Doe.s Luiclimun 1) £>s. 

1 ditto 

ditto 

4 1 

ditto 

11 

j 2 !,')’i 0 

0 

(1 


.luiuna Dost) Balki.shun Do.'^s ... 

■ Girdhi r Doss Wallub Doss ...i 

ditto 

: 

ditto 

14 

1 ly'iOO 

0 

0 



1 i 





1 

— 

.... 

n, 08,02 1 :♦ 

Lutchmun Dosa Pursulum D ips 

1 ,h wair Chnnd Aimiiram ...■ 

Boinhay. 

4! 

dtiVH from 

H* July lH.51. 

JO.CIIO 

0 

0 


Ditto 

i (ioverdun Muhuruj ... ...1 

ditto 

41 

(Gito 

10 

lO.noO 

0 

() 


Ditto ...; 

1 ditto ...j 

dit o 

1 ‘II 

d i t» o 

10 

l.'i.tlOO 

0 

0 


Ditto 

[ Birij Lai) Diilub Dr.^® j 

ditto 

i 'll 

ditto 

I’i 

15,1)1)0 

0 

0 


Mahanund Bam Poorunmull ...1 

I Poorunmull ilurdut Boy 

ditto 

;4i 

ditto 

IS 

,50.t)(<0 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

In 

ditto 

17 

li’.otK) 

0 

0 


DiiG) 

! ditto ...i 

ditto 

1 11 

ditto 

h; 

51.000 

t) 

(1 


Ditto 

ditto ...1 

ditto 


ditto 

ir> 

on ici 

s 

0 


Lutchmun Doss Pur.sotum 

Srec O Verdun Mahtiru j 

ditto 1 

■11 

(lit ro 

10 

17.000 

0 

0 


Mahanund Bam Poorunmull ...1 

Poorunmull linrdut Boy*^ ...j 

(;i»to ^ 

' li 

«'iMo 

.'JO 

t;,), 0('0 

0 

() 


Ditto 

ditt» 

dillo { 

1 11 

ditto 

ni 

15.1)00 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

dit'o 

ij 

ditto 

1 Aug,. 

25,t)<.)0 

0 

0 


Ditti 

ditto 

diit» 1 

11 

ditto 

7 

/ 0 .< 00 

0 

() 


Ditto 

tiitfo 

ditto ; 

M 

ditto 

11 

ni nio 

2 

( 


Sheodut Bam J.utcbce Ram ... 

Jyree Bum Shco Lall ... ...i 

ditto ; 

11 

dit’o 

1 

J5,0')0 

0 

0 


Ditto 

di'lo ...; 

di’to 

41 

•liM.o 

G 

15, not) 

0 

" 

Ditto 

ditto 

diito 

41 

dit'o 

7 

DJ.nM; 

H 



Sheodut Rum dyate Ram 

d tio ...i 

ditto 

'll 

ditto 

0 

2:',5!)2 

10 

(1 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

0 

40.00” 

0 

(J 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

\r> 

40.no5 

12 

<) 


Sheodnt Bam Lutchee Bam ... 

ditto 

ditto 

•11 

ditto 

17 ••• 

n.'j.oO't 

0 

(1 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

(lit to 

lit 

.n.'j.ofif) 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditio 

41 

ditto 

LM. 

n i.tt’Ki 

0 



Di’to 

ditto 

dit’o 

41 

ditto 

11 

ns, 101 

H 



Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

•U 

ditto 

10 

20 , 1 ) 1)0 

0 

0 


l.titLO 

di:to 

dit to 

'U 

ditto 

IS 

20,000 

0 



Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

11 

ditto 

20 

21, 5 : 1 s 

8 

0 


1 




Cam’vd forward 

<,27,S42 

8 

t. 

JO, 02, 554 0 
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By whom Drawn. 

On whom Drawn. 

Place on 
which it 
is Drawn. 

Date at which it 
is Payable. 

Amonnt. 

Total. 







Ra. 

a. 

p* 

Ra« a. n. 





Brought forward 

8,27,842 

8 

9 

20,02,69-1 9 0 

iSoorut lUm Govind Ram 

Jye^opaul Doss PurKotum Doss 

Bombay. 

41 days from 10 Aug. 1851. 

25, GOO 

0 

0 


Sheodut Ram Luichee Ram ... 

Jyaee Ram Sheo 1.^11 

ditto 

41 ditto 14 

00,000 

0 

0 


Nuthmuli Goverdun Dow 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

25,000 

0 

0 


Sheodut Ram Jyaee Kam 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

75,000 

0 

0 


Hunruunth Ram Sreo Ram ... 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

47,000 

0 

0 


Jumnu Dote BalkUhun Doits ... 

Nurrotum Dosa TIurrybhaoe. 

ditto 

45 

ditto 

J4 

a, 000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

45 

ditto 

14 

4,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

45 

ditto 

It 

5,500 

0 

0 


Narain Doss Tirmuk Doss ... 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

6, 100 

0 

0 


Luckmee Doss Lutchmun D ^ss 

Jewoir Chund Atnoaram 

ditto 

14 

ditto 

11 

10,000 

0 

0 


ljutchmun Dobs Rursotum Dosa 

ditto 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

15 

15.000 

0 

0 


Lutchmee D m Lutchmuu Doss 

Goverdun Mabaraj ... 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

20 000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

ditio 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

15 

11,142 

15 

0 


Soorot Ram (Hivind Ram 

Jyegopaul Do.ss Puraotum Dosa, 

ditto 

45 

ditto 

M 

15,714 

8 

0 


Mahaniiud Ram Poorunmull ... 

Poorunmull llurdut Roy 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

M 

1,00,000 

0 

0 


Lutebmun Doss Pursotuiii Dosh 

Birij Lall Dulub Doss 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

15 

: 1.5,000 

0 

0 


SooltanChaud Bahadur Chund 

Bagmull Jeetmul 

ditto , 

11 

ditto 

14 

17,908 

8 

4 




1 





— - 


13,14,208 7 4 

Mahaound Ram Poorunmull ... 

Mahauund Ram Poorunmull... 

Masulipa- ^ 

41 days from 17 July 1851, 

40,000 

0 

0 


Nuthmull Goverdun Dobs 

Girdhtir Doaa Maneekjee 

i tarn. 









Goverdun Doss 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

21 Aug... 

6,082 

11 

0 


Mahanuod Rum l*''or»mmull ... 

Mahanund Ram Poorunmull 

ditto 

41 

ditto 

14 

1 25,MI0 

0 

0 


Nuthmull Goverdun Dosa 

Qirdhur Dosa Maneckjee 

i 









Goverdun Doas • 

ditto .41 

ditto 

14 

10,000 

0 

0 









....... 



' 81.682 11 0 

Mahaound Ram Poorunmull ... 

Goui Dosa Radhakiuhen 

Mirzaprre. 61 

days from 17 July 1851. 

10,000 

0 

o! 


1 i 





— - — 

— 


10,000 0 0 


ToUl. Co.’g Iti).... 8).08,48-i II i 


(Signed) J. S. Fraser, -Resident. 
Hyderabad Residency, l-Mli August 1851. 


No. 610 of 1851. 

From the Resident at Hyderabad to the Secretary to Government of Bengal. 

Sir, — r have the lionour to forward, for submission to the Government of Bengal, 
tlie accompanying copy of a letter which 1 have addressed, under this date, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India with the Most Noble the Governor-General, 
and to transmit herewith 25 hoondees, drawn by the soucars at Hyderabad on 
their correspondents at Calcutta, for the sum of 10,04,573 Company’s rupee.s, 
agreeably to the accompanying detailed list, and request that you will be so good 
as to inform me on Avhat dates respectively the hoondees in question are duly paid, 
as the interest on that portion of the Nizam’s debt which they represent will then 
cease. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 15th August 1851. 

Letter of the same tenor and date ( mutatis mutandis) to the Governments of 
Agra, Madras and Bombay. 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 


(No. 2770.) 

From the Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General 

to the Resident at Hyderabad. 


Sir, — I am directed by the Governor-General to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated 15th ultimo. No. 100, reporting the payment in full by the 
Nizam’s Government of the first instalment of its debt, and in reply to express his 
Lor<lshi])’s satislaction at this intelligence. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) 11 M. Elliot, 

Secretary to the Government of India with the 

Governor-General. 


Simla, 5th September 1851. 
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No. 163. 

From Major-General J. 8. Fraser, Resident, Hyderabail, to Sir II. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
Secretary to the Govorninent of India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit, for the consideratimi and orders of the 
Government of India, the accompanying copy of a note from Suraj-ool-Moolk 
Bahadoor under yesterday’s date, and of my re|)Iy under this day’s date. 

2. As 1 advert, in the course of my reply to the Minister, to the fact of 
a new coinage recently issued from the Gudwal Mint, containing 10 annas only 
of fine silver in the rupee, I beg to transmit a copy of Cai)taiu Taylor’s letter to 
me on this subject, under date the 8th instant, and of two letters from me to that 
gentleman in reply. 

3. The wretched system of coinage in the Nizam’s country, and the 
indispensable necessity of placing this important department on a better footing, have 
been strongly urged by me on the attention of Suraj-ool-Moollc, wlio has promised to 
give such immediate attention to the subject as its importance deserves. — I have, <S:c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 20th August 1851. 


Translation of a Letter from Sur.aj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor to the Resident, 
dated^^ 14th August 1851 (15th Shnwal 12(57). 

I have the honour to submit for your consideration the heavy loss sustained 
by the Sirkar by the exchange on lioondces purchased and forwanlcd to you on 
account of the debt to the British (jovernraent. My proposal to dlscliarge the 
debt by tlie payment of 4,00,000 Bagh Chulnee rupees by the 15th August, and 
the remainder by tlie 31st October next, had reference to the payment in rupees ; 
but as the inconveniences were great, and Bagh Chuln(;e rupees for the requisite 
amount could not possibly be procured unless a very extended perirtd were 
allowed, your suggestion for the liquidation of tiic debt by the lioondees has been 
adopted, and I fully appreciate the convenience of tliis modi' of payment. 1 Iteg, 
however, to observe that the demand for lioondees on this account lias raised 
the exchange to a very high rate, and I am obliged to give on an average 130 
Hyderabad rupees for 100 Company’s rupees remil ted to you, for whicli in return 
you give this Sirkar credit at the rate of Bagh Chulnee rupees 11(5-1)-10, which is 
the average rate as shown by tlie memorandum i'urnished by you under date the 
9th July : this occlusions a very serious loss to the Sirkar, as will ajipear from the 
subjoined statement. 

The amount of debt to the British Government, as per statement Dili July, 
is Co’s Rs. 67,00,188-4-6. In remitting tlie above by lioondees 1 pay on an 
average 30 per cent, in Hyderabad rupees, from wliicli if the premium on Bagh 
Chulnee rupees (namely, Rs. 0-12 per cent.) is deducted the rate in Bagli 
Chulnee rupees will be 23|; per cent., at which the above sum of Company’s 


rupees will amount to — 

i Rs. a. p. 

Bagh Chiiliioo rupees |8‘2,lir»,377 0 6 

Deduct Amount actually due to the Brilisb Govoruiueiit in Bagh Cbolneo rupees ,78, ‘20, 500 8 11 

The loss to this Sirkar is Bagh Chulnee rupees | 4,44,810 12 9 

And the diilerenco between the BagU Chiiiuue and Shcliur Cliulucu rupees 4,5'2,007 II 7 

Totau Lobs in Sliehur Chulnee rupees ..Rs,! 8,07,478 7 4 


Besides the above loss, the Sirkar has already paid interest on the debt to 
the British Government to the amount of Bagh Chulnee nipeos 10,95,707-14-0. 
This Sirkar will have thus paid, inclusive of interest and exchange, Bagh Chulnee 
rupee.s 93,01, 114-15 for a loan of Bagh Chulnee rupees 78,20,500-3-11 ; and 
to this amount if the current payments be added the Sirkar will have |>aid at the 
end of a year above a crore and a quarter rupees. You will perceive how dillicult 

® Sic in orig. The original Perttian documout is dated lUth August (2<Jth Shuwal), 
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it must be to the Sirkar under present circumstances to pa)' so large a sum. The 
rate of exchange on your bills also, on an average of the three places on which you 
draw, iKS ilupees 20-14-8 per cent., and the demand on this Sirkar, on account of the 
Saliaiiadars is converted into Bagli Cfhulnee rupees at 21 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, and considering the pn'stmt embarrassments of the Sirkar, I hope 
yon will liave no objection to allow this Sirkar tlie same rate of exchange (that is, 
21 per cent.) for the hoondees remitted to you, which 1 think would be an 
ecpiitable rate, and the loss to this Hirkar would be hissoned. It is the universal 
j)ractico to pay a debt at the current rate of exchang(‘, ami not at the rate which 
prevailed wlicn the loan was made ; and this you will find, upon inquiry, to be 
invariaVily the rule in all monetary transactions. It should also be borne in mind 
that the present d(;bt has accumuiated in the course of seven years by comparatively 
small sinus, and the wliole of it is now reijuired to be paid within four months. 
T trust that these several points will be taken into consideration, and hope that the 
unity and friendship which has so long subsisted between the two Governments will 
induce tlic Government of India to sanction the adoption of the rate I have solicited. 

Although the Snyneme Govi’rnment concur with you in opinion as to the date 
on which credit should he given to this Sirkar for the lioondees transmitted to you, 
I would yet beg leave: to urge the subject on your attmition by further observing 
that by protracting the date on which credit is given, to the j)-riod on which the 
amount of the hoondec is actually realized, an additional loss is entailed on this 
8irkar. Jf, instead of hoondees, the Sirkar |»aid the amount of the debt to you 
in casli, and you found it expedient to remit the money to the Fresidencies, you 
wouhl have to pay ready money to tluv soucars for the hoondees you procured for 
this purjiose ; and as 1 send you hoondees so purcliased, instead of the coin, I do 
not think I am unreasonable in requesting that credit may he given to this Sirkar 
on th(i dates the hoondees are delivered to you. 


From the JJesident to Suraj-<)ol-Moolk llahadoor, 20th August 1851 

(21st Shuvval 1207). 

I havi* liad the honour to receive, and shall svdvmit to tlie Government of 
India, your note to my address under yesterday’s date, accornpanieil by an Englisli 
translation, on the suliject of the loss ineimed by His Highness the Is’izam’s 
(Jovenmient hy the financial transaction now in progress for the liquidation of His 
llighiiess’s delit to the Honourable Coinjvany. 

Tlie arguments you have luought forward in your note have not induced me 
to change the iqiiuion I liave alrc-ady exiiresscd to you on tlie subject ; nor do I 
concur witli you in coiisidcriiig it cipiitahle that the loss to the Nizam’s 
Oovernmeut, (d’ which you couqilaiii, should be lessened at tlic expense of the 
British Government. 

The tact of His Highness liaving incurred a debt to the British Government 
at all has been caused bv the intolerable state of disorder in which the affairs of 
this State liavo lusm allowed to proceed for some years jiast, in s[>ite of the most 
solemn and oft-repeated waniiiig of the eertaiu iilterfrir eonseqiience of tliis .state 
of things conveyed to His lligliiioss by tlie British Government:, and frequently 
urged oil His liighness’s attciitioii by myself in my [lersonal interviews with liiin. 

IJmh'r these circiuiistaiieos, liowever much 1 may regret the linaiicial difficulties 
with whicii tlie Nizam’s Government is now embarrassed, I cannot offer my personal 
Opinion ill tiivonr of its being relieved from tliem in anyway which may involve a 
pecuniary loss to the Honourable Company. 

You state at the commeuccnient of your note now under acknowledgment 
that your [troposal to discharge tlie debt by the iiaymerit of 40 lacs of Bagli Chulnee 
rupees liy the 1.5th of August, and the remainder by the dl.st October next, had 
rel'erence to the ])ayment in rupees. 

You are perfc'ctly aware, and you now acknowledge, that Bagh Chulneo 
rupees to the requisite amount could not possibly be procured unless a very 
oxteiided period for paynioiit were allowed. 

q ate 
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Hut tills extencled period did not suit the purjiose of tlie lirltisli Goverrirneut, 
as I liave several times had oecaisiou to explain to His llielmess tlie Nizam, and as 
was expressly vStated also in tiie reiamt despatcli from the (Jrn’OM'nor-Cienernl to .His 
Highness of theOtli June last. In ^\dlato)tller inaniier, llien, 1 would ask, hut by 
means of bills on tlio Presideneies, could the debt l»e liiiiiidaU'd ? Are you alluding 
hero to its payment, as you originally suggested, in the Shuhur Chuliua^ or otlun* 
depreciated coins of the Niizanfs country, (rultoies, A:c. ? 

To what purpose, or wltli wliat ulteiior object, could. I have reiMoved the.se 
into the lit.'sideuey Treasury? This descn}>ii<>n of coin would have been alt(»gether 
useless as reganls the paynnuit of tlu^ Ihdt^rabad vSiibsidiary Poree, whieh \v\\ 
tully aware is paid only in llagb (Jliulnce rii])eos. 

If, then, it were to have Ijeoii transniittt‘d in payment of (lie delit to tlie 
Presidencies, at what rate could the P>ritish Goveruiuont have consented to 
receive it? As bullion only, I presnine 5 and 1 leave it to yourscdf to judge wliar, 
in this case would have been the loss to the Nizam’s Oovernment when the eoins 
current within tlie Nizam’s doiuinions have l)e(‘ii in course of grtaitcr depreciation 
than (HU‘r lor a coiisiderable time past, and still are so, to such auexttuil that, as I 
recently had occasion to make known to you by a despatcrii from tlie oflicer on 
sj)ecial duty at 8hora.i)ore, tlie rupet‘s lately coine<l at (Judwal arc‘ so debased as 
actually not to liavc* more than 10 annas of pure silver in the JO. 

d1ie explanation I hav(' now olfered may perluips be sullicient to convince 
you not only that tlie mode of payment by bills on (lie Ih’esidemcies was (lie most 
convenient to tlie Jiritisli (.loveniment, and eipially so, as you yoursrdf informed 
me, to tlie Nizam’s (Joverumeiit, luil that this was, in point of fa.e(, (he. only way 
in vvliieh payment (‘.ould liavo been made. 

The (Joverumeiit of India Avill give dormltive instructions on the sul)ject of the 
note to wliicJi 1 have now (he honour of replying ; Imt, as tar ms regards my own 
personal and individual opinion, 1 regret to be obligrulto observe that tin* arguments 
von have thonglit proper to bring forward have not tended in the slightest (h‘gree 
to alter the ofiiniou I ex|)r(3ssed in my note to yon of tlui loth iiliimo, and in tlie 
justi(M‘, of Avhieb ihe (iovernment of India, has fully coiicni red, as 1 had the honour 
of itd’oi’miiig you, for eommuiiiealion to His lligliness Ihe Nizam, in m\' no(e of 
the Pith instant, 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) J, S. Frasr}\ Ho.-^ident. 

No. Oil. 

Fi’om Captain Mcudoic:^ Tatjlor^ on Special Pnly, Shora|M)rej to Majoi-tJeneral 

,/. S'. Frn>;r?\ lo‘sident at Hyderaliad. 

Sn;, - 1 have (he lioDonr to l)riiig to your n(»tice, lor the iiiformal I'.m oi' II'- 
Highness the Nizam s (.iovei'iiinent, tliat (In* circulation of <l(J'a.se'l eoin in tli'.- •' 
districts appears to be very largtdy on tlio increase, |>rocc(‘ding not only fioio 
Soogoor, but (Indwal Hints, whieh are I'cportrMl jo Ijo in vei-y a.etive o|>ei’al I' -c, 
notwithsta/rnlinp; the foriin;r prohi))ition by tlie Sirkai’. 

2. .Pmancrly the NarraiiijHUt Siecas, new a, ml old, weiti tin* only coin \\i 
circuhitioti at Sliorapore, and emnigli wrnv olUainrable to |/a.y tin* rexenno. A 
small proiiortion ol'ihe old (Indwal and Kaiclion* Sic(‘as now and then appr'.ircd, 
but Were rejer*i(‘d at the Treasury, by my orders, as fai a..s possil»|r‘, aial. only rec< i\a*d 
where it was obviun.sly iinprissiUe to oluaiii olln'rs, and at a eharee ot . one oj* t.Wi.» 
[lice per nt|>ee. 

o. Iiec(‘ii(ly, however, that is, within tin* last two nnnitli-, tin: Narraiapett 
Siccas have almost disappeared, .and tlio Siccas of ( Indwal and Soiogo^n* inereasod 
in proiiortion ; and it is now not only impossible to olitain j»aynients ol r(‘V<muo 
in the old coinage, but the* ([uaiiiity of new flinlwal ami Soog<,./>r c«.»inag<‘ having 
increased to so great an extent I have been obliged very relm tanllv to aiiilmriz-e 
for the present, the receipt, ami circulation of llies.e coins. 

4. Some, assays of tJjLs coinage liavo been lately made by the l oncars here ; 
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and it a])j)eai\s, from their examination, that there is only 10 annas’ worth of pure 
Hilver in the new rupee, the rest being copper aud tin, or copper only, and, further, 
that tills rupee is less in weight by several grains than the old oue. In some trials 
with Narraiupett Kupecs and new Gudwal Siccas I found that in every 10 rupees 
there was a (Itdicicncy of wndght of one masha, while the assay touch of the silver 
showed an evident inferiority to new .•ind old Narraiupett Rupees of, as estimated 
by the soucars, 10 ]ier cent value. The Soogoor Rupee was a shade belter, and 
equal to the old Gudwal Sicca, but both w^ere were at least five per cent, inferior, 
if not more, to the Narrainpett Rupees. 

5. As there is no other coinage in operation in the neighbourhood of these 
ilistricta but that of Gudwal and Soogoor, and the advantages to be obtained by the 
dishonest practices which are evidently in operation present two great temptations 
to bo resisted by the shroffs and merchants of the country, it appears absolutely 
necessary tiiat His Highness the Nizam’s Government should take more active 
measures for the suppression of the Gudwal coinage than it has hitlierto done, and 
prevent the coin of the country, already very inferior to a proper standard, from 
further debaseuient ; for it is evident that so long as no check or supervision of 
any kind is attenqited the doliasoment of llic coinage w'ill continue to increase. 

0. It is reported tliat the shroffs of the country buy up the old and new 
Narrainpett Siccas, and sell them to more substantial parties at a premium of five 
]K‘r cent. They are then taken to Gudwal, where tliey are recoined in the jiresent 
debased form, at a decrease of intrinsic value, which affords anotiuir considerable 
profit. It is next to impossible to detect these proceedings in any instance ; lint 
the rapid disa|)pearance ol' the Narrainpett Siccas, and the substitution, now nearly 
universal, of Gudwal and Soogoor Rupees, certainly gives probability to the 
supposition. 

7. 1 beg also to bring to your notice that tlieve is no chopper coinage tliat 

J can bear of borealiouts in operation ; and as the (piantity of pice in circulation 
diminishes, tlic exchange becomes biglicr, Witliin the last few months the 
exchange of Narrainpett Rupees into pice lias decreased by four picre in the 
ni[)ee, the former standard having been (JO pice, and tlio present .5(5 pice. The 
new Gudwal Sicca is at .54 pice per rupee, wliicb, taking the old NatTainpetl 
Sicca and price of co|iper coin as a standard, sliow’s a decrease in value in 
exchange of rujiees into ]iice of six ]»ic;e jier rupee, or one and a half annas 
in the rupee, or nine nijiecs and six annas per cent., Avliidi, it is evident, is a 
great loss to the coiimiunily. 

<S. Formerly, tliat is, as late as the reign of the late Rajah, Shoraporo coined 
eiiougli ])ic'e to supply the wants of its own population ; aud, should you have no 
objcM'tioii, T ])ro])oso to resume the former chopper coinage in order to relieve the 
existing prcissure, wliich must otherwise coutiiiue to increase. The circulalion of 
Slioi'apore, or, as tlie coinage is termed, “ Wagingera” pice will not extend bcyoml 
the district. — I have, etc., 

(Signed) Meadows Taylor, 

Sliorapore, Sth August 18.51. On Special Duty 

No. .500. 

To Captain M. Taylor, on Special Duty, Sliorapore. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowdodgo the receipt of your letter, No. 94, 
mider date the 8th instant, and to thank you for the information therein cauiveyed. 

2, It refers to a very im])ortant subject, and I shall lose no time in urging it 
upon the? attention of His Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

.8. The iiroposition brought forward in the last para, of your letter now under 
acknowledgment, regarding the coin.age of cojiper pice in Sliorapore, will he 
taken into consideration, and receive a further reply hereafter. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

llyderubad Residenc}’, 12th August 1851. 

<1 3r.8 
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No. GIO. 

To Cfiptaiii 3f. Taylor, on Special Duty, Sliorapore. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter to my address No. 94, of the 8th, and 
iny reply, No. 599, of the 12th instant, J have the honour to transmit for yoyr 
information the accompanying copy of a note to my address from His Highness 
the Nizam’s Minister, from which you wilt learn that he lias under eensideration 
the adoption of such mcasuro.s as are requisite for placing on a proper footing the 
whole sy.stem of coinage in His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. 

2. For the reasons stated in your letter noAv under acknowledgment, I concur 
witli you in considering it desirahle that the coinage termed “ Wagingera” Pice 
should he renewed as formerly at Sliorapore, and sullicient to supply the wants of 
the population of that district, but not to extend beyond it. 

o. I. ex])ress this opinion, witli the understanding that this description of 
coinage was formerly struck at Sliorapore, and continued to In- so a.s late as the 
reign of the late Rajah, and that there is no doubt as to the right of the 
Sunnastliau to coin money. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Frnfser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 15tli August 1S51. 

(I’nie copies.) 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident- 


No. 2851. — Foreign l>ej)artment. 

From the Secretary to the Governmt'iit of India with the Governor-General 

to the Resident, Myderahad. 

Slu, — I liavo received ami laid liefore tlni Governor-General your despatch of 
the 20tli ultimo, No. 1(5.'», suhmitling eorrospondence willi Siiraj-ool-Moolk 
regarding loss incurred by tlie Nizam’s Government by tlie tinancial transactions 
now in jirogress for the. liriuidation of His Highness’s debt It) tlie Rritisb. 
Government, and forwarding also eones[)ondonce with Captain 'raylor relative to 
a new coinage issued from the Gudwal Mint, 

2. I am directed to inform 3'i»ii that His Lordship apjirovcs of the reply 
which A'OU have made (o the Minister of His Highness llie Nizam. 

3. J'lie Minister has represented lliat a heav y athlitional cliarge in exchange 
is ini[»os('il on the Nizam’s Government by tlie necessity of paying the pritieipal 
sum et (i7 lacs ('oiiipany’s rupees within four months to time. 

‘I. Witli lelereneo to the above, the Governor-General ilesires me to observe 
tliat the iKss'ssity for paying lliis sum within so limited a period was not created 
hv tin; Government ol Imlia : on the contrarv', ample warning was given by it, 
and litioral grace was allowed. 

5. When in the year 1810 the Government intimated to the Nizam that his 
del )t must wilhout lail he liipiidaled in full, more than a twelvemonth was allowed 
to His Higliness lor that jiurpose. At the exjiirv of flio tweh emontli, nearly six 
moiilhs more were allowed to pass before the demand was jieremjitoi ily pre.ssed 
n]>uii him. 

0. His Highness did not think proper to[)ay any attention to these demands, 
or to make any preparation for a liquidation which, it now aiipears, His Higliness 
might liave effected then, as well as noAv. 

7. 'i'he pressure wliieli exists lias tlierel’ore been created by His Higline.ss’s 
own act.s, and the extra charge which that |)ressnre may imposv; cannot justly lie 
placed on the Government o( India. — 1 have, d'c., 

f.Signoil) //. M. Elliot, 
Secretary to Government of India with the 

Simla,. 13th September 1851. Goveriior-Geueral. 
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No. 753 of 1851. — Foreign Department. 

From A. .li\ Yovng^ Esq., OHieiating Under-Secretary to the Govennnent of Tjulta, 
to E. C. Baylcy, Esq., Under- Secretary to the Government of India with tlie 
Governor-General. 

• SiK, — Witli reference to Sir lIenr 3 Giilliot’s despatch, dated tlie 31st ultimo, No, 
lidlO, 1 am directed by liis Hotmur the President in Council to transmit, for the 
iid'ormation of the Most Noble the Governor-Geiieral, the accompanying copies of a 
letter written under this date to the Uesident at Jlytleralmd, aiul of its enclosure, 
relative to the places on which it would be convenient that llis liigliness the Nisiam 
should draw hoondees in li(|uidation of tlie second instalment of his debt to the 
Ihitish Government. — I have, ttc., 

(Signed) A. B. Yoiiny, 

Oflicialing Under-Secretary to Government of India. 
Fort William, 28th August 1851. 


No. 752 of 1851. — Foreign Department. 

From the Ofiiciating Under-Secretary to the Government of India to the 

liesident at Hyderabad. 

Sir, — AV ith reference to the .3rd para, of Sir Henry Elliot’s letter to your 
address, dated the ,31st ultimo. No. 2l3!t, I am direcled by His Honour the President 
in Council to traii.smit, for your information and guidance, I he accompanying copy of 
an o.xtract from the Proceedings of Government, in the Financial I)e|)artim'nt, under 
datv! the 22nd instant, No. 130S, relative to the places on \vhich it would lie 
convenient that llis Highness the Nizam should diaw hoondees in liquidation of 
the second instalment of his def'tto the Ihitisli Government. — 1 have, Ac., 

(Signed) A. If. Yoiu/y, 

Officiating Under-Secretary to Government of India. 
Fort William, 28th August 1851. 


No. 1308. 

I'ixTRACT from the Proceedings id' the Hou’ble the President of the Council of India 
in Council in the Financial Dejiartment, under date (he 22nd August 1851.. 

Head an Extraid, from the I’roceedings of (he Hon’ble the President in Coimcil, 
in the Foreign Department, No. 711, dated the 13th instant, forwarding for 
consideration a letter. No, 2410, dated the 3 1st ultimo, from the Secretary to the 
Government of India with the Governor-General, inquiring on what places His 
Highness the Nizam can draw hoondees in liipiirlatiou of the second inst;dment of 
his di'bl to the Ihitish Ciovmiuneiit with most convenience to tills Government.. 

Rtsohrtujit . — The Fresident in Council (disewes that it will be most convenient 
that the hoondees to be delivered to the Kesident at Hyderabad, in liquidation of 
the d('l)t ot His Highness the Nizarn, should be drawn mi the princi|>al citic.'s of the 
North-Western I’rovinees ol'Pengal, viz., Denari'S, Mirzajiore, Agra, or l.telhi. Failing 
tliese cities, hoondees on Calcutta will answer ue.vt host ; and if not to be had on 
flaleiitta, then th(;y may he taken on. Ilomhay, and last oi'all on Madras ; but this 
latter alternalive had better be avoided, e.xeeptiiig in case of necessity. 

Order. — Ordered, that a copy of the foregoing Jlcsolution he sent to the 
Foreign Department in reply to tlie above Extract, and for commuiiii-ation to tlie 
Uesident at Hyderabad. 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) J. Dorin, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

(True copies.) 

(Signed) A. If. Young, 

Officiating Under-Secretary to Goyerumeut of India, 
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No. 170. / 

From Major-General c7^ S. Fraser, Resident, Ilyilerabad, to Sir II. M. Elliot, k.c.b., 
Secretary to the Govormucut of India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

SiE, — I have the lioiiour to re«iue,st tliat you will be jdea.sed to submit to tho 
Government of India the correspondeiiee noted b(do\v,“ regarding the non- 
acceptance of four of the hoondeea furnished to mo by the Nizam’s: (Jovornnient 
which were forwarded by me to tho Government of Fort St. (leorge on the loth 
ultimo. — 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, -^th September 18dl. 


No. 353. — Political Department. 

From Sir 7/. C- Monfriomety, Hart., Chief Secretary to Government, Fort 
St. George, to the Resident at llvderabad. 

SrR, — With reference to my letter of tlio 2nd instant, I am direetcil by tlie 
Right llonourable the Governor in Council to enclose, I’or 
your information, copy of one and its onclosnro from the 
Accountant-General, nolilying llio non-acceptance of four 
•f the hoondccs received with your letter of the 15th idem. — 1 have, Ac., 

(Signed) //. C. Moninoinery, Cliicl’ Stsoretai v. 

3()th August 185.1. 


No. 250. — Financial Department. 

From Sir Vansittart Stonehntse, l>aii., .\Ccounlant-General, to Sir H. C. 

Monttjomerij, Dart;, Cliief Secictary to Government. 

Sir, — W ith reference to my letter of the. 2.3rd instant, No. 25f;, 1 have tin,* 
honour to forward <;opy (d’one receivcnl I’rom Ihc Sub-d’rcasnrer, dated 27th inslant, 
wltli copie.s of tho correspoudenc(i therein alludi'd to, |•(•‘Ia^iv(i (<>lh(' iinn-afccptanco 
by the |iailies on wliom they are drawn of four hoondoes out of the .‘>1 winch 
accom]tanied the order of Government of the 22n<l inslaiit, and to .-uggest that 
intimation of the same lie given to the Ivesident at Ilyilerabad, as measures m.-iy 
perhaps still be taken to ensure payment of the bills at their due dates, whitih will 
not 1)0 before the latter end of Sejileinber. — 1 have, Ac., 

(Signed) 71 I'. Stuwhonse, Accountant-General. 

Fort St. George, Aceountant-Generars Cilice, 2yth August 1851. 


No. .MOt). 

From S. D. Birch, FiSq., Sub-Treasurer, to Sir Vansittart, Stonehousc, !i;i.rt., 

Accountant-General. 

Sir, — I do myself tho honour of forwarding eoi)y of .a letter addressed by me 
liecOvcrt ^itb yonr loner No. to thc Honourable! Company’s Solicitor, No. .'itti, of 
of -.’Sra AuKUbt i.s,u. yc.stcrday’.s (hitc, Riid of Ids reply thereto ; the lioondces 

referred to will be presented on their duo date.s. I reijnest your further instructions 
in the event of their not being paid. — 1 have, &c., 

(.Signied) S. D. Birch, Stdj-Troasurcr. 

Fort St. George, General Trea.sury, 

27th August 1851. 


Tho (;liior Siicrotary to tln3 (iovernroent of Fnrt St. to tlio IhtuMcfif , No. dutod ‘iOth 

August 18ol. TI)»j lloHident to tljo Minintor, clatfd *4t}i S<-f)teiijbor, I8.7I. J i»o Mioistor to tbo ItoHiflont, 
dated 4th Soptemhor 1 Hoi. Tiic llD^ideul to the Ghiof Secretary to tho Govcnnueiit of Fort St. George, 
dated 5th September 1851. Tho Ue.sideul to tho Minister, dated 5tli September 1851, 
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, No. 364. 

From S. D, Birchs Esq., Sub-Treasurer, to Clement Dale, Esq., Honourable 

Company’s Solicitor. 


Sir, — I do myself the honour of forwarding four hoondees as under, which I 
have to request you will note for non-acceptance : — 


Co.’s Ra. a. p. 

1 liooodee, No. 83, on Lutcbimni Doss Narraiu Doss, Madras, at 41 days’ 

date, from Mth Aiiutist 1851, for. 

1 Hoondee, No. 90, on Lntcjlimnn Dobb Narrain Doss, Madras, at 41 days’ 

date, from 15th An^nst 1851, for 

1 Hciondce, No. 97, on Liitolunnn Doss Narrain Doss, Madras, at 41 days’ 

date, from 15tli Au|?iist 1851, for....... 

1 JJoondoe, No. 09, on Lutclunnn Doss Narrain Doss, Madras, at 41 days* 
date, from lotli August 1851, for., 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) S. D. Birch, Sub-Treasurer. 

Fort St. George, General Treasury, 

2t)th August 1851. 


! 20,000 0 0 

I 8,150 0 0 

I 5,328 10 0 


No. 249. 

From Clement Dale, Esq., Ilonourable Company’s Solicitor, to S. D. Birch, Esrj., 

Sub-Treasurei*, Fort St. George. 

, . ,, , T . Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 

n.m. comimnv a Solicitor, 2 (ith of voui’ letter to my addrcss noted m the margin, together 

Aui;ii«l 1K51, No. IWl. -Il I ^ o 7 o 

With its enclosiire.s. 

2, 1 presented the four hoondees for acceptance, when Lutchmun Do.ss 
Narrain Doss rofu.sed to accept the .same, and I noted them, a.s requested in your 
letter, and herewith return them. 

3, My charges in the aggregate amount to 34 rupees (thirty-four), eight 
rupees and eight annas for each hoondee, wliich .sum he pleased to receive on m} 
account in case the hoondees are hereafter paid.— I have, &c., 

(Signed) Clement Dale, 

Honourable Company’s Solicitor. 


Madras, 27th August 18.51, 


(True Copies.) 

(Signed) S. J). Birch, Sub-Treasurer. 
(True Coi)ics.) 

(Signed) J. L. Lushingfoii, 

Head As.sistant Accountant-General. 
(True Copie.s.) 

(Signed) 11. C. Montgomery, Cliief Secretary. 


Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister, dated 7th Zilkaid 1267 

(4th September 1851). 

I lose no time in transmitting for your information the accompanying original 
despatch, which I have just received from the Government of Fort St. George. 

I request that tlie despatch now forwarded may be returned immediately, as 
it is necessary that I should submit it Avithout delay for the information of the 
Government of India. 

(True Translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
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Translation of a Note from Siiraj-ool-Moolk Bahadoor tothe Resident at Hyderabad, ' 
dated 4th September 1851 {7th Zilkaid 12C7). 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, transmitting to 
me the oi’iginal letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. 

, . . George to your address under this date,* with enclosures, 

ii, in ortff. which I have the honour to rettirn. 

2. In reply I beg to inform you that the cause of the non-acceptance of the 
hoondees referred to is, that the drawer delayed the transmission of the requisite 
letter of advice to his agents for five or six days, in consequence of some pressing 
business intervening. 

3. The soucars told me of this delay at the time, and suggested I should 
inform you of it ; but the jrarties being opulent men, and the hoondees at a fixed 
date, 1 did not think it necessary to do so, as they would be punctually paid on 
becoming due, and I trust you will excuse the omission. 

4. The drawers, Luckmee Doss Lutchmun Doss, as well as their agents at 
Madras, Lutchmun Doss Narrain Doss, are men of great wealth and of the highest 
respectability ; and there is not the least doubt of the hoondees being discharged 
on the dates they become due, and 1 beg to assure you tliat every one of the 
hoondees will be equally discharged without hesitation. 

5. I beg to observe that several of the hoondees on Bombay and Madras 
have been paid already, and returned to the drawers at this place duly receipted, 
some of them before reaching maturity, as the soucars preferred paying the money 
at once to retaining it in their hands. 

(True copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 

No. (591. 

To the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — I have thehonour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 353, under 
date the 30th ultimo, with an enclorsure from the Accountant-General notilying the 
non-acceptance of four of the hoondees received with my letter of the 1 5tli ultijno. 

2. I lost no time in communicating the purport of your despatch to His 
Highness the Nizam’s Minister, and have tlie honour to forward a copy of his 
reply, which, although not altogether satisfaetory to me as regards llic reasoTi 
alleged in the second para, for the non-acceptance of the hoondees refei red to, 
will, 1 trust, be considered sulTicient, unless any further obstacle, should present 
itself tothe acceptance of the hoondees in question. 

3. 1 shall not fail to liring to the Minister’s notice that it was the duty of the 
Nizam’s Government to take care not only that the hoondees I transmitted to 
you should be paid at the dates specified, but also that they should be accepted on 
presentation. — I have, &c., 

(iSigned) .7. S. Frasi:r, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 5tU September 1851. 

(I'rue copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 

Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister dated 
8th Zilkaid 1207 (5th September 1851). 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note under yesterday’s date, No. 
457, on the subject of the four hoondees which have been noted at Madras for 
non-acceptance by the Honourable Company’s Solicitor. 

I transmit for your information the copy of a letter which 1 have addressed 
under this date to the Government of Fort St. George, and the whole of the 
correspondence which has taken place on the subject of the hoondees in <juestion 
will be submitted also to the Government of India. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
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rae need be feared, he suggested that I should again address an official note to him, 
which he might communicate to His Highness, and by this means undeceive 
him as to my intentions and the nature of tlie instructions under whicli 1 
was acting. 

23. He further acquainted me that His Higliness was certainly in possession 
of jewels worth about three crore.s of rupees, besides very valuable propertjq in the 
recesses of the palace, accumulated by his ance.stors during the course of nearly 
a century past, and a large amount of money in gold and silver, which, however, 
he could not sj)ecify exactly, iu consequence of the Nizam’s keeping tins matter 
concealed us much as possible, aud always solemnly denying that he had any 
money wliatever left in hi.s trcasiuy. 

24. Under all these circumstances, and perceiving that it was avarice, and 
not poverty, or any I'C il inability of compliance, that 1 had to contend against, I 
did not hesitate to write a note'' to the Minister of the purport he had suggested, 

p r, which he took in with liim to the city the next morning 

Saturday, 15th instant. 

25. His Highness tlie Nizam was indisposed on that day, and on the next 
day Simij-ool-Moolk himself was taken so seriously unwell us to be obliged to 
require the attendance of the Uesidency Surgeon. Other trivial circumstances 
then intervened, and the Minister had no opportunity of waiting ou His Highness 
until the morning of the 18th ultimo. 

2t). He returned to Bolarum in the evening of that day, and related to me 
verbally the particul.ars of wh.at had occurred iji hi.s interview with bis master. 

27. He acquainted me tfiat this int<!rvie\v bad been a successful one, and 
that he had obtained permission from His Highness to make such tempor.ary use 
of the [.roperty lie had tnude over to him as might render it available in liis 
negotiations with the soucar.s. 

2S. He added that Mis Highness had received him in a very kind manner, 
and that, besides offering him all the assistance he would require for the liquidation 
of the debt still due to the British Government, he had authorized and directed him 
to proceed to the reduction of unnecessary expenditure by the disbandment of 
useless troops (tyeuat jumact) to the extent of GO lacs of rupees per annum, 
stipulating only that no reduction should be. made in the two items of the 
Contingent and of the troops personally attached to His Highness himself, or what 
is designated “ Sarf-i-Khas.” 

2.9. He also informed me that he had mentioned to His Highness the 
necessity of entering without delay into the investigation of the financial liabilities 
of the Sirkar under the general superintendence of a Eui’opean officer or officers, 
jind that His Highness appeared fully disposed to concur with him in the propriety 
of tlii.s measure. 

30. This subject, however, h.ad not been discu.ssed or arranged in any detail, 
as the Nizam stated that ho was desirous of getting entirely rid of the question of 
his debt to the British Government before lie entered into the consideration of any 
other hiisiiu^ss. 

31. This conversation between Suraj-ool-Moolk and m}’self occurred in tbe 
evouing of the 18tli ultimo, and as it was at a late hour when it took place he stated 
tiiat he would jiostpone writing to me officially on the subject till the next day. 

32. On the l!)tli he accordingly addressed an official notof to me, of which 

. and of ins enclosure 1 have the honour to ti'ansmit copies 

aud translations. 

33. It was in the course of this day that he informed me of a further 
difficulty which had just theu occurred to einbavrass his financial arrangements, in 
tile reported, but not confirmed, failure of the great soucar Poorun Mull, which 
sensibly alfected the money market at Hyderabad. 

31. Suraj-ool-Moolk returned to the city on the 20th, but came back to 
Bolarum on the 28th, and finally returned to the city ou the 30th ultimo, two 
days after wlilch I also left Bolarum, aud came back to my usual residence at 
Ohudderghaut. 
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35. Between the 20th ultimo and yesterday, the -ttli insianl, no official 
communications took place between the Minister and myself on the subject of the 
Nizam’s del>t, although I several times addressed him privately, with a view to 
stimulate him to active exertion, and to allow no longer time to elu]).se without 
taking some decided step which might save his master iiom the dislionour of 
having violated his engagement. 

30. Nothing decided, however, took place until yesterdav% when I received 
from him tlie note and hoondees referred to in tlie first i»aia. of this despatch. 

37. A copy and translation of the note here mentionod aio enclosed, as 
Ko. 7. nlso a copy and translation of the note wliieh 1 addressed 

No. 8. to the Minister in re|>ly. 

3H. The amount that has now been sent to mo by no means realizes the 
expectations 1 had been led to onteiiain ; but as the Minister states that arrangements 
for the transmission of hoondees are now in comse of acconijtlishmont, and 
has promised that the whole amount of the second instalment shall be paid in 
successive portions within one month from this date, it will he for the Gov'crnment 
of India to determine whether the partial fultibnent of the Nizam’s engagement 
shall be accepted for the present, or those more rigid nu'asmcs bad recourse to whicli 
were referred to in yoUr letter, No. 3429, under date tlie .‘Ust .July last. 

39. Upon a review of the steps taken by me for ensuring iIk' Nizam’s 
adherence to his engagement, and the final liquidation of his debt to the British 
Government, it may perhaps appear that my three notes of the 2tlh and 30th 
Oclohor and 14tli ultimo, to the Dewan and Nizam respectively, weie expressetl 
in sornewliat too extreme and rigorous terms. 

40. But a judgment on tliis point should be formed with reference to the 
peculiar character of the Prince 1 had to deal with. Slow and ajiathetic even 
where his nearest interests are coneerned, desirous of throwing the burden of 
every onerous and inconvenient responsibility on Ids Minister, rather tlian assume 
any portion of it himself, and tenacious of his personal w’caUh to a degn'e that I 
felt quite assured no sense of honour or shame would couiiterbalarifc nor any 
motive whatever overcome short of an absolute and decided pressure, I'rom which 
it might he thought he would be hardly alile to escape, I acted upon a jieisonul 
knowledge of liis individual character, and adopted measures which, liowevcr 
unsuitable they miglit liavc been in other cases, were alone np[>licab]c and likely 
to be effective in this. 

41. I regret that I have, not been more successful, and that it is still to the 
fulfilment of a promise only wo are to look for the jiayment of the debt, instead 
of tliis having been actually performed at the stipulated time. 

42. If the Goverument of India consents to allow the Nizam the further 
short delay which has been requested, and His Iligbncss’s debt to the 
Honourable Company is then discharged in full, the host assiiiance itiiviiig boon 
already given for the regular payment of the Contingent in future, short of an 
absolute cession of territory for that purpose, it will tlien only remain lor the 
Minister to adopt wise and vigorous measures for eHecling a re'lurtinn of, all 
unnecessary State cxpemlituro, — for a.^certaining the real liabiliiii's of the 
Government, upon whicli a remarkable degree of ignorance prevails, in eousequeiico 
of the dislike which . His Higliiicss has always hitherlo manifested to have* thi.s 
subject investigated, — and for establisliing a general system of govermueiit wbicii 
shall ])lace the Nizam’s country in that prosperous coudilioii of whicli, w ith good 
management, it i.s undoubtedly snscejitilile. 

43. This will, of course,' depend principally u})ou the personal charac ter and 
capacity of the Minister, and the absence of any olistruction on tlie part of -the 
Nizam to the measures of administration lie may think projier to adopt. 

44. Suraj-ool Moolk evinces much good sense in conversing with me on this 
subject, and an apparent degree of firmness and cb'ci.sion ; lent be secuns to 
apprehend that without the avowed countenance and siqipurt of the British 
Gov'ernment on all fitting occasions liis best endeavours may ultimately fail before 
the perverse ignorance of his master and the corrujit infiuence of Durbar parties. 
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45. He has no doubt a di/Ticult task to perform, and time only will show in 
wliat manner lie will be able to acquit himself of it. 

46. If he succeeds in elfecting, with the sanction of the Government of 
India, the complete liquidation of the Nizam’s debt to us within one month, and 
the Government of India shall think proper to give him that commendation 
which his conduct in that case may appear to deserve, this will not only be gratifying 
to his personal feelings, but will also tend greatly to support him in his official 
i.'onnexion with his Sovereign. 

47. 'riie hoondees 1 have receiveil from the Nizam’s Government will be 
immediately transmitted to the several Presidencies on which they are drawn, 
accompanied by a letter to each Government respectively, of nearly the same tenor 
MS that which was addressed to it on occasion of the payment of the first in.stalment 
of the Nizam’s debt in August last. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser, Resident. 

Ilyderuliad Residency, 5th December 1851. 


No. 1. 

Translation of a Note from tlie Resident to the Minister, dated 28th Zilhaj 1267 

(24th October 1851). 

We are now so near the termination of the month of October that I am under 
the necessity of requesting you to inform me, indistinct and positive terms, whether 
hoondees for the amount of the second and last instalment of His Highness the 
Nizam’s debt to the Rritish Government will bo paid to me by the 3ist instant, 
this being the 24th, and not a single hoondee, nor any ofiicial intimation from you 
on the subject, liaving yet readied me. 

In the event of tlu're being any doubt regarding tin's matter, I beg you will 
lose no time in acquainting His Highness the Nizam that if, agreeably to His 
Highness’s pledged word, the balance of his debt is not paid in full by the SLst 
Instant, I mu.st immediately act in conformity with the instructions of the 
(jovernmciit of India, which will admit of no I'claxation on my jiart, and proceed 
without delay to assume charge of the whole of those districts • which are 
enumerated in the schedules presented by me to His Highness in my interview 
with him on the 1st July last. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
No. 2. 

'I’ranst.ation of a cominnnloatlon made to the Resident by Snraj-ool-Moolk 
lialiadoor on the 2Sth October 1851 (3rd Mohorum 1208). 

I submitted your note of the 24th October of the pre.sent year to His 
Highness the Nizam, in an iiiterx iew I had ymsterday, and particularly exjilainod 
the necessity of providing for the liquidation of the second instalment of the debt 
due to the Iloiioiiralile East India Company. In reply he issued his commands 
that 1 should wait upon you, and represent “ that as it was merely on account of 
not having received [laymcnt of the debt duo to the Company’s Government at the 
time formerly stipulated that a cession of territory w’as demanded, on tliis 
account I had been appointed Dew an, and had within two months liquidated half 
the debt by means of hoondees, and had also made arrangements to jiay the second 
instalment, lint for several reasons liad failed in obtaining the total amount ; that I 
was, however, to pay 19,75,000 Shuhur Ohulntje rupees of the Hyderabad 
eurrency' ; and that 1 was to pay the whole of the remainder, at a short date, not 
even in a month or a year. If ihe territory wa.s taken it would require months to 
collect the revenues, and the excess of expenditure over the receipts is well 
known ; that His highness had repeatedly in his interview Avith you explained 
that three crores had lieen. expended by this Government, and no treasure now 
remained. His Highness hoped that, taking into consideration the rights of 
ancient friendships, treaties framed on the firmest basis, and the kindness ever 
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shown to this (Hyderabad) Oovernroent, yon avIII agree to the present proposition, 
as the debt will be speedily liquidated. It is well known lliat if at war with any 
one, and time is requested by the enemy, it is given ; how is it possible that in 
this instance, when there is an ancient friendship of such an exalted nature that it 
cannot by any possible means be increased, tliat this is not taken into consideration? 
Further, when formerly the Company’s Government and the Ilyderal'ad 
Government and the Maurattas entered into an alliance and carried on war against 
Tippoo Sultan, and when he applied for time to ])ay t!ie money agreed on, giving 
his sons as hostages, it was allowed; and in this manner how <q't;en (lid the 
Company’s Government give further tiino to tliat of Laliore for tlie [laynumts 
agreed on, and at last, without any objection, tonic cash-bills and vessels (oi’ gold 
and silver). At present you (Suraj-ool-Moolk) are deputed liy the Ai/.arn’s 
Government, and have full powers to make what arrangements are in your opinion 
advisable for the lietter government of this country, and you are omjiowered in 
whatever manner may be pleasing to yourself, to carry out what may be nsjuisile.’' 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C, Davidson^ Assistant Kesident. 


No. d. 

Translation of a Note from the Residerifc to the Nizarn dated 5th Mohurnuu 

(ddtli October 1851). 

I had the honour of addressing .a note to the Minister on the 24t]i instant, for 
submission to your Highness, requesting to know wlu'tlier the second instalment of the 
debt due by your lligliness to the Ih itish Government would be jiaid in full by tiie Hist 
instant, agreeably to the solenm promise which your Highness had given to that ell’ect 
to myself, as well ns in the Khurreeta to the IMost Nolde the (hivernor-Geiu'ral. 

Suraj-ool-Moolk Rahadoor has waite*! upon me at Colarnm, and has been here 
for three days ; but he has been, and still remains, utterl\’ unable to give me the 
desired inrormation, 

I have therefore hut one resource left, which is that of addressino- yonr 
Highness diroid, and lasjiu'stiug tliat you will he so good as to inform me wlietln'r 
your Highness’s promise will lie redeemed at the lime li.xed, to whi(4i we have now 
apjnoached within 24 hours. 

Not having immediately at hand any of the deseiii»tion of paper on whieh I 
usually address your Jlighness, I b(.‘g that you will he so kind as to e.xcnsi- me tui 
making use of tliat on which the ])n;.st.Mit note is wriltmi. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. JJavukon, Assistant Resident. 

No. 4. 

Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident dated 7th Mohnrriim 

■1208 (1st November 1851). 

Praise and thanks to God lor His goodness, tliat 1 have tin's tlay obtained aii 
interview with His Highness tlie Nizam, hy wlio.se tavonr and as.sis[anee I’m, 
amount of 30 lacs of rupees from his own private property, for tin- jmr[K/-e .d 
completing the second instalment, that is, lor the full and complete li(jiiida!io,i ot 
the debt due to the Rrltisli Government hy that of His lligliness tlie Nireim, in 
fullilnieiit ot His Highness’s solenm promise, has been receiitsl hy me! 

It is only through the excellenco and virtue of yoiir re|)re.seii(atiou coin evs-d 
in your note of the 24th Octob(.ir, and your rcpreseidatiou to His Migluie.ss 
the Nizam made on tlie 30th of the .same month, that this lavour and assistance 
have been obtained from His Highness. Orders wore also givim in reftlv that 
the delay beyond the period to whieh His Highness has pieilged liis proinisc. 
that is, the 31st October, has arisen from the occurrence of the Hewallec und tin 
ten days of the Mohurrum, otherwise it would never on any account have been 
exceeded. JDo not now entertain any doubt whatever as regards the [layinont ut 
the whole of the debt, towards which I have this day been hivoured witli 
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assistance. Moreover, I have been favoured with a letter in reply to your 
representation, along with the amount that has been granted to me of the 
following purport ; that 30 lacs of rupees have been granted to the Dewan, that 
is myself, and accounting for the delay of some days beyond the period aforesaad, 
for which a positive assurance was given, for the reasons above stated, which shall 
be transmitted to you without delay. Further, in obedience to His Highness’s 
commands, 1 personally brought you an official note, and with great pleasure and 
satisfaction paid you a vii^it at Jiolarum. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
No. 5. 

Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister, dated 20th 
Mohurrum 1268 (1 1th November 1851). 

With reference to the note I had the honour of receiving from you under 
(late the 1st instant (7th Mohurrum), in which you acqjiaintecl me that you had 
succeeded in obtaining 30 lacs of rupees from His Highness’s ])rivate funds for 
the completion of the second instalment, that is, for the complete payment of His 
Highness’s debt due to the British Government in fulfi lment of the solemn promise 
made to that effect by His Highness, and to the fact that I have since been 
honoured by no further official note from you on the subject, nor any satisfactory 
communication regarding it during our personal conference of this d.ay, 1 beg that 
you will be so good as to obtain forme positive information from His Highness the 
Nizam whether hoondees for the amount of the second instalment of the debt will 
or will not be paid into my Treasury by tomorrow evening. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 

No. 6. 

Tran.slation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident dated 25th 
Mohurrum 1268 H. (lOth November 1851). 

At an interview yesterday with His Highness the Nizam he issued his 
commands to me that the troops were useless, ill-regulated, and merely expensive, 
the cause of loss, and a great burden ; 1 therefore submitted to His Highness a 
statement of the number of the whole of the troops, and was commanded to 
exce|)t the troops of the Sarf-i-Jvhas (who are for His Highness’s own jirotection 
iind personal attendance), and also the Contingent ; and in regard to tlie remaining 
troops mentioned in the statement, who are in reality useless, not according to 
account, and partly nominal, I was ordered to inspect the accounts, and make 
reductions and saving to the amount of 60 lacs of rupees per annum, in order 
that the saving thus made might relieve the pecuniary difficulties of the Nizam’s 
Government ; I therefore enclose herewith for your perusal a Persian statement, 
with an English translation. 

I, in conformity with the commands of Ilis Highness, have made arrangements 
for the ap[)oiritraent of a Commission to inquire into the accounts of the troops in 
qiK'Stion, and His Highness has sanctioned this measure, because much advantage 
to the Govornmeut will be derived from it. The innumerable embezzlements and 
frauds of tlie Serishtadurs and Mutsuddies, &.C., to which there is neither limit nor 
account, will be looked into, and the arrangement will be made known to you in 
detail, for the information of the Government of India. The enclosed statement "will 
show the number of the troops, the amount of their pay monthly and annually, and 
that the annual saving of 60 lacs of rupees will merely be from the sum of 
Ru]»ee^< 1,06, 41, 676-11, exclusive of the troops of the Sarf-i-Khas and the 
Contingent, which, in conformity with orders, are to remain fixed and determined 
as at present. You will obtain this information from a perusal of the statement. 

(T’rue translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 
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Translation of a Statement of the Expenditure of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government from the Revenues of the Soobahsof Hyderabad, Mohiimudabad, 
Beder, Berar, Pain Ghaut, and Bala Ghaut, Aurangabad, Bejapoor, &c. 
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18,40,878 0 
2,51,929 8 
2.38,416 0 
3,87,sa7 15 
18.801 0 
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11,20,587 15 
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3,75,872 7 
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1,06,41,076 11 

12,00.000 0 
38,18,740 0 


Total Ks.' 


(True copy.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 


No. 7. 

Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident, dated 10th 
Suffer 1268 H. (4th December 1851.) 

I beg to enclose .34 hoondees, amounting to Uo.’s Rs. 8,73,547-8-6, in part 
j»aym(mt of the second instalment of the debt due by the Hyderabad Govoniraent to 
the Honourable Company, according to a separate list in Persian, accompanied by 
an English translation. Tlic balance due is also being collected by the pawning 
of jewels, and hoondees will be then purchased, and hereafter sent 6ucce.ssively. 
Now that the ai’rangcinent for transmitting the hoondees is in the course of being 
effected, with the help of the Almighty, the amount of the whole of the second, 
instalment will within one month be completed. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) (7. Davidson, Assistant Keskleut. 


No. 8. 

Translation of a Note from the Resident to the Minister, dated 5th 
December 1851 (11th Suffer 1268). 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note under yesterday’s date, giving 
cover to 34 hoondees, for Co.’s Rs. 8,73,547-8-6, in part-payment of His 
Highness the Nizam’s debt to the British Government, and informing me that 
the balance of the debt will be paid in successive portions within one month from 
this date. 

The requisite report on this subject will be made by me to the Government, 
\nth a view to my receiving such further instructions as may be deemed necessiiry. 

I observe that in the menaorandum of hoondees you have sent mo, it is 
stated, with respect to certain hoondees furnished by Poorun Mull Hurdut 
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Kaye, that the security of respectable soacars has been taken for the due payment 
of those hoondees. 

With the security of soucars the British Government has of course no concern 
whatever. His Highness the Nizam himself must be regarded as the security, and 
solely revSponsible to the British Government for the consequences of non-payment. 

There is a discrepancy between the tei*ms in which six of the hoondees you 
have sent me are expressed, and the Persian and English lists which accompanied 
them, as particularly explained in the enclosed memorandum. I therefore return 
the hoondees in question, and the two lists, in order that the requisite corrections 
may be made. 1 request that this may be done immediately, as I should wish to 
lose no time in sending the hoondees to the several places on which they are 
drawn. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident. 

List of Hoondees furnished by His Highness the Nizam’s Government in Part- 
Payment of the riebt due to the British Government. 


By whom Drawn. 


Surgeon D. MTherson, lat 
Nizam’a Cavalry. I 


Seodut Ram Jyaee Ram ... 

Ditto 

Motco Rum Ram Uhuu 

H. Esq 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


SeoUttt Ram, Jysec Ram 

Ditto 

Seodut Ram Lutcbco Ram ... 

SeuUut Ram Jyaee Ram 

Ditto 

Seodut Rum Lutchec Rain. 

Ditto 

iSoodut U»ni JvBee Ram. ... 
tjoudut Ram Imtciice Rum. 

Ditto 

Mabar.und Ram Poorutunull 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

KiBbcii Do»a I’ursotum Doss. 
Goomanec Ram Rain Lai I ... 
Kialien Dohs rurHutuni Dcm. 
GooiUBrce Ram Ram Lull ... 
Anund Ram Suddasookh ... 

Ditto 

Motee Ram Ram Dbuu. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Place oti 

On whom Drawn. which it ia Date at which it is Payable. Amount. Total. 
Drawn. 


Co’s Rs, a. p. Do's Rs. a. p, 

J. O’R. Tandy, Secretary Calcutta ... CO days from 24lh Nov. IHSl. 10,000 0 0 
N.VV. Bank. 10,000 0 0 

Bunaec Lall Abeor Chund. Madras ... 45 ditto ... 15th 0,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 23rd 11,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 30 ditto ... 2ud Dec. ... 15,000 0 0 

Mcaara. Binny A Co ditto ... 30 ditto ... 2tid 00,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 30 ditto ... ‘2nd 50,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 30 ditto ... 2nd 50,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... .30 ditto ... 2nd 60,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 30 ditto ... 2ud 50.000 0 0 

2,96,000 0 0 

Jyaee Ram, Sco I^all Bombay ... 45 daya from 13th Nov. 1851 10,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... ‘24th 10,7*24 2 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 18th 11,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 12lh 43,103 8 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... l*2rh 35,580 4 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 13tb 10,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 15th 9,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 18th ... ... 11,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 45 ditto ... 23rd 10,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 46 ditto ... 24th 11,724 2 0 

Pooruninull llurdut Raye. ditto ... 01 ditto ... 81st Oct, ... 10,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... Cl ditto ... 4th Nov. .. 40,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... Cl ditto ... Cth 49,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 61 ditto ... 3rd 61,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 61 ditto ... 81st Oct. ... 50,000 0 0 

Bri] Lall Doolup Doss ... ditto ... 45 ditto ... 13th Nov. ... 14,482 12 0 

Ram l^all ditto ... 51 ditto ... 12th 83,379 4 0 

Sree Gourdhunjeo ditto ... 45 ditto 13th 20,000 0 0 

Ram Lall ditto ... 61 ditto ... 23rd 50,000 0 0 

Bunsee Lall Abeer Chund. ditto ... 61 ditto ... 30th 12.274 6 0 

ditto ditto ... 61 ditto ... .SOth 2,166 1 0 

B/ifif MullJcet Mull ...... diito ... 41 ditto ... 3rd Dec. ... 14,000 0 0 

Kaisree, Chund Pool Chund. ditto ... 41 ditto ... 3rd 25,000 0 0 

ditto ditto ... 11 ditto ... 3rd 10,107 2 OA 

Bajf Mull Jeet Mull ditto ... 41 ditto ... 3rd 26,000 0 0 

5,68,647 8 04 


Total Go’s Ra. 8,73,5 17 8 OJ 


(Signed) J. S, Fraser, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 6th December 1851. 


No. 214 of 1851. 

From the Resident at Hyderabad to the Secretary to the Government of India 

with the Governor-General, Simla. 

Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 3466, 
under date the 7th ultimo, and to acquaint you that I have addressed the requisite 
communications thereupon to Brigadiers Mackenzie and Mayne. 
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2. I had already given orders that the instructions of the Government of 
India regarding tlie discontinuance of any further enlistment should be carried 
into effect in every branch of the Nizam’s Army, as reported to you in ray letter 
under date the 17th September last, No. 173 ; and 1 had not permitted the 
execution of those orders to be postponed, or in any way affected by the subsequent 
representations received from Brigadier Mackenzie and Brigadier Mayne. 

3. In the 6th para, of your letter, now under acknowledgment, you remark, 
with reference to the statement of my belief that the Nizam himself does not 
entertain any wish for a reduction in the Contingent or diminution of its present 
strength, that this assertion is one of much importance in the relations of the 
Nizam and of the British Government, but that it cannot be satisfactorily 
established merely by the opinion of the Minister, or by my own belief, or by 
anything but the authority of the Nizam himsedf ; and 1 am therefore instructed 
to quote those statements of the Nizam, and recite the facts on which 1 have 
founded my belief as to His Highness’s wishes regarding tlie amount of the 
Contingent. 

4. The grounds on Avdiicli I found my belief in this respect nve, first, the 
absence, as far as iny recollection serves me, of all I’eraonstrance whatever, or 
complaint, or unfavourable representation from the Nizam on the subject of ahy 
excessive strength of the Contingent, or unreasonable expense on this account, 
either direct from himself, or indirectly through liis Minister, since f have hehi 
the Office of Resident at Hyderabad ; from which 1 naturally infer, and (I think 
reasonably) believe, that the sentiments of the Nizam are stich as 1 have referi’ed 
to. Had the Nizam considered either the maiiiteiianco of the present numerical 
strength of the Contingent, or the expense attending it, as constituting a just 
cause of coraphiint or remonstrance, it can scarcely be supposed otherwise than 
that in the long period of 13 years he would have expressed himself to this effect. 

5. But what 1 have now stated is a negative reason only for the belief I 
entertain ; and a more positive one is presented in the fact of that conversation 
which I had with the Nizam on the 8th October J 8.50, as reported to }'ou in my 
letter of the same date, No. 257, and of which, f()r the cojivenience of reference, 

I beg permission to sul join the following oxtr.act : — 

“ The other instance of misconduct he (llis Highness the Nizam) p.srticularly 
alluded to was his (Kajah Ram Buksli’s) failing either to take any measures for 
liquidating the debt due to the Company, or for regularly disbursing the pay of 
the Contingent.” 

“ Upon this last point His Highness dwelt at considerable length. He stated 
that he had always considered it of primary importance, as the payment to be first 
made, and in preference to all others. He observed that Malmrajah Chundoo Ball 
had repeatedly imj>resscd upon liis mind tlie importance of maintaining the 
Contingent, and regularly paying it, as an indispensable meams of preserving the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. 

“His Highness .spoke Avarinly on this subject, repeated his .sense of the value 
of the services of this force, and did not drop the slightest hint that lie comsidenal 
the Contingent either an unnecessary burden upon liis finances, or otherwise 
than a valuable body of troops, which ought ut all hiizards to bo. maintained.” 

6. In the concluding para, of your letter, I am directed to set forth the 
grounds on which I believe that the Nizam entertains up to the present time the 
sentiments I represent His Highness to liold regarding the Contingent Force. 

7. This question is pai-tially answered liy the reasoning of the precedine- 
paras., which I consider sufticient to account for the belief 1 continued to entertain 
until the 14th October last, the date when 1 expressed it. 

8. But the same belief is confirmed down to a more recent period by the 

conversation which took jdaco betiveen the Nizam arid ids 
’■ Minister on the I8th ultimo, as reported to me verbally 

by the Minister on the evening of that day, and communicated on the next day, 
the 19th, in a written official note, a copy of which formed one of the enclosures 
of my desfiatch to yoti, by express, of the 5th instant. 
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9. For the convenience of reference, and in order that my present letter may 
be completed in itself on the subject under consideration, I subjoin a copy of the 
note just alluded to : — 

“Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident, dated 25th 
Mohmrum 1208 (19th November 1851). 

“At an interview )^eslerday with Ills Highness the Nizam, he issued his 
commands to me that the troops were useless, illrrcgulated, and merely 
expensive, the cause of loss, and a great burden. 1 therefore submitted to His 
Highness a statement of the number of the whole of the troops, and was 
commanded to except tlie troops, the Sarf-i-Khas (who are for His Highness’s 
own protection and personal attendance), and also the Contingent ; and in regard 
to the remaining troops mentioned in the statement, who are in reality useless, not 
according to account, and partly nominal, I was ordered to inspect the accounts, 
and make reductions and saving to the amount of fiO lacs of rupees per annum, in 
order that the saving thus made might relieve the pecuniary difficulties of the 
Nizam’s Government. 1 therefore enlose herewith, for your perusal, a Persian 
statement with an English translation. 

“ f, in conformity w’ith the comm.ands of His Highness, have made 
arrangements for the appointment of .a commission to inquire into the accounts of the 
troops in question, and His Highness has sanctioned this measure, because much 
advantage to the Government will be derived from it. The innumerable 
embezzlements and frauds of the Sheristedars and Mootsuddies, &c., to which there 
is neither limit nor amount, will be looked into, and the arrangement will be made 
known to you in detail for the information of the Government of India. The enclosed 
statement will show the number of the troo])s, the amount of their pay, monthly 
and annually, and that the annual saving of 00 lacs of rupees will merely be from 
the sumofRs. 1,0(5, 41, (>70-11-0, exclusive of the troops of the Sarf-i-Khas and the 
(Jontiugout, which, in conformity with orders, are to remain fixed and determined 
as at present. You will obtain this information from a perusal of the statement, 

“ (True translation.) 

“ (Signed) C. Davidson^ Assistant Resident.” 

10. I had the honour to receive j’our letter, to which 1 am now replying, on 
the 19th ultimo, and it may be observed that the Nizam’s note to me above 
♦jiioted bears the same date. 15ut the information contained in the note is in 
exact accordance with that which the Minister hud verbally given to me the even- 
ing befoi’e, and could not, therefore, have been modified or aHectcd in any man- 
ner by the <juestions agitated in your letter. 

1 1 . Independently of this, I may add that when be w*rotc to me his Note of 
the 19th ultimo, he Avas ignorant of my having received .any letter Avhatever from 
the Supi’eme ( 5 overrunent regarding the Contingent, and still, as far as I am aware, 
remains so.— 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) J. S. Fraser^ Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 7th December 1S51, 


Minute by the ]\Iost Noble the Governor-General. 

The Resident at Hyderabad, in his letter dated 5th December 1851, reports 
, .. that the second instalment of the Nizam’s debt to the 

II.« ir.ghncHB the N.zam. Government, which His Highness had promised to 

pay on or before the 31.st October 1851, had been discharged only in part. ’I’he 
Resident describes the several causes of delay. He recites the promises which have 
been made by the Nizam for gradual liquidation of the whole Avithin a limited period 
and the measures Avhich have been taken by His Highness for the performance of 
those promises. Adverting to these, the Resident asks for the approval of the 
Government to the course he has pursued, in giving further time for payment. 

2. It has before been emphatically stated, that the Government of India did 
not desire to take possession of any portion of the Nizam’s territory, or seek 
pretexts for so doing. 
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The sole object of the Government was to enforce full payment of the enor- 
mous debt which the Nizam had incurred^ and which lie was still increasing. It 
took this step after long delay and frequent warnings, as the onl}^ effectual ruode 
of obtaining re-payment of advances which it could no longer spare ; and especial- 
ly because tliat peremptory demand, strengthened by tlie declaration that territory 
would be occupied in the event of failure to meet the demand, was the only 
method left of checking the Nizam in the reckless course lie had so long pursued. 

3. The debt had not been paid in full at the time named, lint a consider- 
able sum in the second instalment has been furnished, and the Resident ap- 
pears to be satisfied that His Highness, under the advice of his Minister, is 
exerting himself in good faith to liquidate tlie wlioh^ 

4. Experience of the past renders it impossible for me to feel any strong 
confilence in the promises of this Prince. But, so far as we may safely judge 
by appearance, he is now in earnest, and will at last fulfil his pledge. 

1 therefore approve equally of the determined language in which the Resident 
addressed the Nizam, for the purpose of disabusing his mind of the impression that 
a part of the debt having been paid, the demand for the rest would not be insisted 
upon ; and of the discretion which he has exercised in not proceeding to extreme 
measures, when he saw cause to believe that His Highness was in sincerity labouring 
to meet the requirements which such measures were intended to enforce. 

5. The Resident will report the progress made in the promised [layment, and 
he will be instructed from time to time in accordance with the intelligence that 
may be received. 

6. This report of the Resident is especially satisfactory, as conveying the 
first indication of His Highness's intention to take measures for meeting his 
financial difliculties, and for reducing the useless bodies of troops with whiclx he 
is surrounded. It is to be earnestly desired that His Highness nitiy remain firm 
in this intention, and that, aided by his able and apparently energetic Minister, he 
may carry the measures he has sanctioned into full effect. 

7. The letter of the Resident is further of much importance in connection 
with his subsequent letter of the 7th ultimo, in regard to the question of His 
Highness's Contingent. 

Without entering at present Into tliat question generall}’, pro[)osing to treat 
it separately in a subsequent ^Minute, I still feel it riglit to observe that, in my 
judgment, it has never stood on a satisfactory footing. The (^jiitingent has been 
Irequently commented upon officially and out* of doors. It lias l/eeii represented 
as an incubus upon the Nizam, odious to him, useless to him, and a just ground 
of complaint on his part. In these extreme views i have not concurred ; altliough, 
as I have said above, the Contingent did not appear to me to stand on a satislactory 
footing, but seems to call at least for revision. 

S. In this view, I took steps for preparing the way to revision simultaneously 
with the orders wliich were issued for eff'ecting a settlement of clainis witli the 
Nizam. For some time I have not filled up the vacancies that have occurred in the 
Nizam's army and I have directed that all recruiting should also irease. 

9. In replying to the despatch which conveyed these orders, the ihisident at 
Hyderabad expressed his belief that the Nizam desired to see no la'ducl ion made 
in* the Contingent Force. 

Aware of the value of the Contingent to the Nizam, aware of the security it 
gave him, and knowing tliat, far from being us(*Iess, its services were in vei-y 
frequent requisition, and were never withheld when His Ilighness’s demand was* 
just, I was prepared to acquiesce in the belief that the Nizam did not regard the 
maintenance of the Contingent as odious and op[>re8sive, as he lias been sometimes 
supposed to consider it. Hut there was no formal sped he statement by His 
Highness of liis feelings on record, so far as I was aware. 

Accordingly, J requested the Resident to set forth the grounds on which lie 
founded his belief that the Nizam did not desire any reduction in tli('> Contingent. 

10. Before this question had readied Hyderabad, the Nizam liad already, 
on his own jiart, voluntarily, and without any solicitation or communication with 
the Resident, Tormally stated his wishes respecting the Contingent. The Dewan, 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, in his letter to the Resident, dated lOtli November 1851, 
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communicated the Nisam’s orders for the reduction of certain troops, " exclusive 
of the ISarf-i-Kiias and the Contingent, which, in conformity with orders, are to 
remain fixed and determined as at present.” 

1 1 . This expression of the N izam’s wishes, coupled with other conversations and 
incidents detailed in the Resident’s letter of 7th December 1851, to which I request 
particular attention, sets entirely at rest any doubt which might be entertained as 
to the present wishes of the IS'izam regarding the maintenance of the Contingent. 

Nevertheless, I remain of opinion that the Contingent is necessarily costly ; 
and that the same or a sjifiicient Force could be maintained at a less ex].)ense than 
is now imposed on His Higliness’s Treasury. 

1 have already had the honour to point out that some time ago I took 
measures with a view to reducing the charges of the Contingent. I still entertain 
that intention ; I propose shortly to address His Highness the Nizam with direct 
reference to the (contingent, and trust that means may be found of lightening the 
burden involved in its maintenance without impairing its real efficiency. In so 
doing, 1 am confident that the approbation of the Jlonourable Court of Directors 
will not be withheld from the measure 1 contemplate. 

12. Address the Resident at Hyderabad in terms of paras. 1, 2, .8, 4, 5, 6. 

The Minute, wit h the whole of the relative papers, .should go to the Court of 

Directors by the next mail. 

(Signed) Dalhousie. 

3rd January 1852. 

Minute by the l\Iost Noble the Govcrnor-Ceneral of India in Council, 
concurred in by the Members of the Board. 

1. The act of the Officiating Resident at Hyderabad in advancing p.ay for 
llio HigliriQPs the the Cavalry may be appi’oved. He may be directed not to 

Nizai'i. cense urging the Minister upon the subject of the pay, but if he 

fails to obtain it, to disbur.se it to the troops from the Residency Treasury monthly. 

2. With reference to the existing state of affairs at Hyderabad, as avcII as 
to the expediency of j)reparin<; the Nizam lor communications which his own acts 
have rendered inexitable, 1 think it would be well to direct Major Davidson to 
demand an audience of the Nizain. 

.'i. He should be Iiastriictcd to acquaint His Higlmess that the recent conduct 
of the Government of Hyderabad Is justly regai’ded by the Governor-General in 
(Council with greater dissatisfaction than on any previous occa.sion. For not only 
are the promises of tlie Sovereign left unfulfilled, and the obligations of the State 
disregarded, but for the first time since relations existed between the two Powers 
the Minister is permitted wholly to neglect the repeated communications of tlie 
Resident, sind tlius (o treat with discourtesy, and even with contempt, the 
Representative of the Britisli Government in India. 

4. The Governor-General in Council cannot permit the continuance of such 
a condition of all'air.«. 

5, He has apjiointed, as Resident at the Court of Hyderabad, Colonel Low, c.u., 
an officer in wdiose abilities and character the Government of India has long feltentire 
confidence, and who has already resided for a sliort period at Plis Highness’s Court. 

The Governor-General in Council has directed Colonel Low to proceed to 
Cnlcntta, there to receive from the Governor-General in Council personally the 
•important instructions with 'which he wdll be charged. To the communications 
he will be directed to make to the Nizam, the Governor-General in Council invites 
tlie serioias consideration of His Highness, as deeply affecting the interests of 
himself and of his kingdom. 

(Signed) DalUouaie. 

2<Sth December 1852. 

(Signed) F. Currie. 

2.sth December 18.52. 

(Signed) J. Loivis. 

2yth December 1852. 
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No. 58 of 18.53. 

From Colonel J. Low, c b., Resident, Hyderabad, to C. Allen, Esq., Officiating 

Secretary to the Government of India, in the Foreign Department, Fort 
William. 

Sir, — Having now been nine days at this capital, J have the honour to address 
you for the purpose of reporting the chief occurrences that have taken place 
during that time between the Nizam’.s Court and myself. 

2. I do not think it necessary in such a report to notice the ordinary official 
correspondence which passes daily between my office and that of the Nizam’s 
Prime Minister, because, as a general rule, I think that such correspondence is 
sufficiently indicated to my own Government by the weekly diaries. 

3. £ shall, however, on this occasion, make one exception to that general 
rule, were it only to show that, even on the arrival of a new Resident, the Prime 
Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, cannot refrain from his inveterate habit of making 
injudicious official promises which he is unable to fulfil. 

4. I allude to the following circumstance, viz., that during the nine days 
above mentioned the Minister voluntarily made two written promises to me "to 
send to my Treasury, on two separate days, and at specified houivs, the p.ay due 
to the Contingent for October and November last, and that, as he entirely failed 
to perform either of those promises, T gave, orders for the pay for the two mouths 
in question to bo issued from the- British Tre.asmy. 

5. It i.s only fair, however, to ol)scrve that various matters of other brnsincss 
(not pecuniary), which required more than ordinary trouble to be taken by the 
Minister, have been brought to a .satisfactory conclusion by Snraj-ool-Moolk since 
my arrival. 

6. Tlie occurrences of the week alluded to at the commencement of this 
letter con.sisted chieliy in my receiving and paying official visits, which, with one 
exception, to be noticed in a subsequent part of tlii.s letter, need not be very 
particularly described. 

7. Five visits in all have been paid to me and by me since rny arrival here 
on the 7tli instant. I was first visited by two gentlemen of high rank from the 
Court, named Ihtzad-ud-Dowluh Bahadoor and Sudar Jung Bahadoor, and whoso 
object was .solely to congratulate mo on the part of the Nizam on my .safe arrival 
at Hyderabad. The second visit was paid to me by the Mini.?ter ami his nephew, 
Salar Jung, for the purpose of settling the day when I sliould pay my fir.st visit 
to the Nizam, which was accordingly settled for the 12tli instant ; the nc.xt was 
one from the Minister, to breakfast with me on the 12th instant, and to oonduct me 
immediately after it to the Palace, where 1 paid my first visit of ceremony to the 
Nizam, to present the Governor-Generars Khurecta to His Highness, and to have 
ray credentials as British Itcprescntative read in open Durbar ; and the last one 
was that of my having accepted an invitation to dinner yesterday evening at the 
Mini.stcr’s along with a large party of ladies and gentlemen from Secunderabad 
and Bolarum, and the vicinity of this Residency. 

8. On paying my visit to the Nizarn, I was accompanied bv M.ijor Davidson, 

the Assistant, Major Briggs, the Officiating Military Secretary, Dr. Maclean, the 
Residency Surgeon, Lieutenant Dunca?!, Commanding the Escort, ami by two 
visitors, viz.. Brigadier Mayue, of the Nizam’s service, and Ensign Bell, of the 2nd 
Madras E. \j. Infantry. . 

9. As such ccremonic.s have often been reported to Government, I need not 
describe the mode of my reception at the Nizam’s Durbar during the public part 
of my visit, further than to say that all the forms usual at this Court wore gone 
through in a proper manner ; ' and I may add that several of the gentlemen 
present remarked that His Hi,gluiess’s inanner was unusually affable and polite, 
both towards myself and to all the gentlemen who accompanieil me. 

10. Before proceeding further, I may as well mention tlifit wlien the Minister 
first called upon me, he endeavoured to persuade me tJiat at my first visit to the 
Nizam it would be proper to avoid having a private conferetice of any kind ; hut 1 
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politely declined to follow that advice, and desired Suraj-ool-Moolk to apprise His 
Highness of my intention to make a communication to him from the Governor- 
(Jeneral at a private conference, separate from the ceremonial part of my reception 
at tlie Durbar. 

11. After conversing some time in the Public Durbar, a conference 
accordingly took place on the 12th instjint, between His Highness and myself, 
which was entirely private ; and as some portions of His Highness’s questions and 
remarks on that occasion were very peculiar, and as ho spoke of the Contingent 
troops particularly in a manner which he never did before, I believe, to any 
European, at least certainly not during the last 18 or 19 years, J have thought it 
best to describe the whole of my private conference in a separate Minute, which 
T have now the honour to enclose. 

12. I drafted that Minute immediately that I returned hither from the 
Durbar, excepting the Postscript, which I have added this day ; and as nothing 
material has been omitted that occured at that private conference, I am not aware 
that I can in this letter add anything to the subject which can be interesting to the 
Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, ^xce[)ting this, that as yet it is 
quite a mystery to me whether the principal question which the Nizam put to me 
originated witii himself, or was suggested and recommended to him by some other 
person ; and if the latter be the true .state of the case, 1 am equally ignorant who 
the person w;is who made the suggestion. T may as well state, in conclusion, 
however, that although 1 di<inot, as will be observed, at all discourage conversation 
on the sul'ject, yet, from what 1 have heard and seen of the Nizam’s character, my 
belief is that most probably lie will not again agitate the question as to '‘why tlie 
Contingent was kept up after the conclusion of the last war with the Mahvatta 
powers.” 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, I6th March 18.53. 


Minute of a private conference which 1 held Avltli His Highness the Nizam, in 
the forenoon of this day, viz, the 12th of March 1853, no third person being 
present till towards the end of my visit, when the Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk was 
called in. 

1. As soon as all the attendants had been sent off to such a distance as 
not to be able to hear what might pass between His Highness and myself, I opened 
the conference, by alluding to the paper delivered to him by Major Davidson on 
the 22nd of January last, from which, as I stated. His Higlme.ss “must know that 1 
had eommunications of a very serious nature to make to him.” 

2. His iliglmess here interrupted me, by saying, “Oh, yes ; but I am sure 
you will not make any communication to me that is not that of a friend.’’ I 
replied, “ Your Highness may be assured that all that I arn about to say is in the 
spirit of true friendship.” 

3. 1 then proceeded to explain tliat the Governor-General, with great 
consideration for His Highness, had abstained for the present from giving me 
official order.s to insist upon any new measme.s, in order to give me time previously 
to explain personally to His Highness, and in the most friendly manner, the views 
and intentions of the British Government towards His Highness, in the hope that 
siich friendly [lersonal discussiqns w’onld greatly facilitate a speedy and amicable 
settlement of everything that was required for the satisfaction of both States ; and 
then, without waiting for any farther remark from His Highness, I spoke to the 
following ollect, viz., that the Governor-General of India had no wish to be harsh 
in any way towards His Highness, and still le.ss, if less w'ere possible, had ho any 
wish to intertere in the interior management of His Highness’s Dominions ; that I 
myself was very anxious to do all the duty that I might have to do connected with 
His Highness’.s Government in Iriondly concert with himself 5 but there arc some 
things whicli the British Government is bound in honour to insist upon being done, 
and which had not been done at all of late years, viz., that all those money payments 
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for which we are guarantee must be paid with regiilarity, especially the monthly 
payments for the Contingent Force, and the annual payments on occount of Appa 
Dessaye’s Choutc and Moluput Kam’s family ; that two lacs must be paid next 
month on the latter account ; that three lacs were required every month for the 
Contingent troops, and that no less than forty-live lacs of rupeess and 
upwards were now due to the British Government on account of pay that we had 
advanced for the Contingent. I also expatitated at some length upon the vexation 
to us (which I said we could no longer submit to), and the humilialion to His 
Highness, caused by the frequent and often fruitless demands on our part for 
money to pay those- troops, and by the undignitied evasions and unworthy breaches 
of promise of wiiich his Minister w-as continually guilty respecting those payments; 
and I then placed into His Highness’s hand a I’crsian monioranduin on the subject 
of the arreas, which exhibited the precise snm now due to us, viz., Hyderabad 
Ks. 45,41,731-4-2. 

4. H is Highness then spoke as follows, atid in an emphatic manner : 
“ You say you wish to act in friendly concert with me ; that is particularly what I 
want. If you will be my friend and iny partner in business, all will go on 
prosperously.” He then gave a hasty glance at the memorandum, and said, 
” This is very extraordinary. ” I said “ No ; it is really not surprising tliat it had 
run into arrears, because you neither keep any permaiiant general treasury into 
which the revenues of your country are paid, and from which the current expenses 
of your Government are di.sbur#d, nor have you made any separate assignments 
of land revenue for the payment of the Contingent : your Minister ])romised to 
assign certain districts for that payment ; but he did not perform his jnomises, 
and it is necessary that I should tell you that n\y Govenimeiit i.s determined no 
longer to rely upon promises. Some substantial arrange’meiit must be made that 
will produce the monthly sum required to a certainty ; and 1 really know of no 
other tliat can be relied upon, excepting assigmnents on the revenue ol' districts 
for the specidc [uirpoac.” 

5. The Nizam tlien exclaimed, “ But th(.Te is no reason why tlie Contingent 
should m)t V)C paid nioutldy with perfect rc'gulaiity ; and if it had not been so, it i.s 
entirely the fault of the Uevvan.” I replied, “ Tin; Itewan is your ollicer, not mine. 

I look to you to see that the duty of your Government is ])iMlV>i im‘d hv your 
ollicers ; you arc the ruler (rrialik) of ibis country.” ” God is malik,” said tlie 
Nizam ; and tlicn His Higliness, in a very altered tom; of voice, lowering it almost, 
to a whisper, said to me, ” (’olonel Sahib, 1 want to ask you a (juesLion al)out tbi.s 
Contingent.” I said, “ Very well, do so wlien His Higliness jublressed the 
billowing remarkable speech to me. 1 .sliall relate it in His Highness’s own words 
precisely, according to the best of my recollection. They are corroetly translated 
in the following separate [larugrapb : 

C. “ In tlie time of my father (.said His Highness) the Peshwa of Pooiiali 
became hostile both to the Company’s Government and to this Government, and 
Sahib Jung (meaning Sir Henry Russell) organised this (Contingent, and sent it in 
different directions, along with the ('ompany’s troops, to light the Maliratta peojile ; 
and this wa.s all very proper, and according to tlie Treaty, tin- those Malirattas 
were enemies of both States ; and the Company’s army and my f-itliei ’s aniiv 
conquered the ruler of Poonah, and you sent him ulf a prisoner to 1 lindostan, and 
took the country of Poonah. After that there was no longer any wai' ; so wliy 
was the (Contingent kept up any longer than the war?” 

7. To the above remarkable and very unexpected speocb, I repli<>d as 
follows ; “ I do not see why your lHglmcs,s should expect me to answer questions 
about events that occimHl in your father’s kingdom six-and-tliirly years ago ; 
and especially so as I was not in this part of India at that time ; but I iniagim; it 
must liave happened somewhat in this way, namely, that tlie promi.se made by your 
father in the Treaty to have so many thousand infantry and so many thousand 
cavalry ready at all times to co-operate with the Briti.sli armic.s, liad been broken 
in former times, and that Saliib Jung thought it was for the good of ibis 
Govenimeiit that the Contingent should be kept up, because it would always 
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be ready for work, by its being paid through the Residency, efficiently armed and 
equipped, and commanded by British officers. And moreover, I suppose that your 
father thought it a good arrangement, and that he therefore consented to it ” 

8. I was here interrupted by the following exclamation : “ Don’t say my 
father ; say the Maharajah.” I asked if he meant Rajah Chundoo Lall ; and as 
bp replied in the affirmative, I went on to . say, “Well, but your father allowed 
Chundoo Lall to act as he did. If the natural Sovereign of any country takes no 
trouble about his own affairs, and allows his Minister to exercise all the powers of 
Sovereignty, other States must carry on public busi!iess with that Mini.ster ; they 
cannot avoid if.” In reply to that ohservation upon my part, the Nissam said, 
“ That is very true, perfectly true ; I only wi.shed to ask you the question, and I 
trust you will excuse it.” i replied, “ Most assuredly ; indeed there is nothing to 
excuse, for I wish you to speak to me freely on all subjects, and I will always 
answer any question you like to put to me, if it be in my power to do so.” 

9. The Nizam tlianked me for the answer just related, and from the 
expression of his countenance at that moment, and from Avhat followed subsequently, 
I am now inclined to think that he would not have again reverted to the subject 
at all, if I had not resumed it in the following manner : 1 said, “ But, I beg your 
Highness to tell me what your object is in speaking thus about the Contingent? 
Do you think that the Arabs and Itoliillas and Sikhs, and other plunderers, aud 
many evil-disposed men in your country, would let you collect your revenues 
quietly, if they were not overawed by the preslmce in your territories of the 
Coutiugent ? or is it your wish to les.sen the expense of the Contingent ? Because 
if it bo so, the Governor-General is so much disposed to act liberally towards you 
that I believe he would authorize me to give you good aid towards lessening the 
expense of tliat force in a gradual and equitable manner, provided tliat you make 
proper arrangcnnnits for the regular pay of the number of men and officers wliich 
it may be determined to keep up permanently with the (fontiiigenl, fur that is the 
gran d desidera turn.” 

10. The Nizam’s answer, if it can lie called an answer, to my last observation, 
was given in tlie following few words precisely, neither more nor less 

no ; they are excellent troops, very useful troops indeed, but 1 won’t trouble you 
with any more conversation io-day ; I’ll send for Suraj-ool-Moolk, and order him 
to attend to your wishes.” 

11. I head no intention of making any rejoinder to the short speech just 
quoted, hut, what is not so easily accounted for, the Nizam himself was evidently 
resolved to drop the subject as suddenly as be had introduced it ; for ho bad no 
sooner uttered that short sentence than he called out in a loud voice to a Chobdar 
who was standing at some distance, do.siring him to send for Suraj-ool-Moolk, who 
came back accordingly, aud. the private conference was thus brought to a 
conclusion. 

12. As soon as the Minister had taken his seat, the Nizam told him in a few 
words that he must set to work forthwith to satisfy Colonel Low in all 
arrangements relative to the Contingent, observing at the same time, “ When Ram 
Buksh was Minister, the Contingent had been paid regularly for 10 months in 
succession. ”t On this, the Minister, approaching near to Ilis Highness, said 
something which has not audible to me, when the Nizam turned round to me, and 
said that he would consult fully with the Minister and other officers of his 
Government on tinancial alfairs in the course of the next two or three days, and 
that he would iheii send the Minister to me to communicate various projected 
measures of importance. 

13. His llighness then briefly renewed the expression of some complimentary 
remarks about myself, and alluded again to his confidence in my friendship. The 
several British officers who accompanied mo to the Durbar (and who, during the 

I iiave given the Nizam's little speech exactly an it wss speken ; but I really <lo not know to what 
part of my own ii^tniirks or questions the words “ No, no,” were meant to apply. — (Signed) y. Low, Resident. 

t I find from Major Davidson that that assertion of His llighness is a very erroneuas one respecting 
the pay of the Cuntingei't in the time of Ham Baksb.— (Signed) J. Low, Besid'ent. 
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private conference, were seated in another apartment) were then sent for, and His 
Highness called for the uttur and pan, when we took our leave, and returned to 
the Residency. 

(Signed) J. Lotc, Resident. 

Hj'derabad Residency, 12th March 1853. 

P. S . — Since the foregoing Minute Avas signed, it has occurred to me that it 
will be more complete if 1 add the following remark, viz., that when I spoke to the 
Nizam of the “humiliation” to His Highness involved in our constantly recurring 
complaints of neglect, and our demands for money payments, both his manner ana 
his few words on the subject left a deep impression on my mind that he scarcely 
comprehends how such occurrences can by any person be tliought humiliation to 
him, although he seemed to think it natural enough that the Governor-General 
and the Resident also should be displeased when such pecuniary demands on his 
Minister are neglected. His Highness seems to sn]>pose that disgrace of that 
description (if he considers it at all in so serious a point of view) falls exclu.siA'ely 
upon his Minister. 

That want of j>roper feeling, on the part of the Nizam, for the honour and 
credit of his Durbar, and his inveterate habit of supposing that he can escape all 
blame (or at least all vexation to himself) by imputing every error or shortcoming 
of his Government to his Prime Minister for the time being, are sad dcfect.s in the 
public character of His Highness ; and unless such defects 1)0 cured, which I fear 
is very improbable, they inust rehder any material improvement in the managemeixt 
of this State almost hopeless during the administration of the present Ministry. 

(Signed) J. Loio, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 16th March 1853. 

Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India. 

1. Nearly two years have passed since the Government of India found it 

Hyderabad. iiocessary to adopt a line of policy towards His Highness 

lli« llishueHsthe Nizam, the Nizam which, although it bore an aj){')earanco of 
June 1851. harshiiess, was imperatively called for, not less by the real 

interests of the State of Hyderabad than by the interest-s of the British Government. 

2. At that time the debt due by His Highness to the Government ol Hidia 
had been accumulating for several years. No portion of the principal had ever 
been liquidated ; even the interest remained for the most part unpaid. The |)ay 
of the Contingent was disbursed more irrcgvdarly than ever ; and thus the debt, 
which arose mainly from advances made to su])ply the deficiency of the Ctmtingent 
pay, continually and rapidly increased, till it amounted to upwards of 70 lacs of 
rupee.s. 

The Nizam had been repeatedly warned of the risk he was running, and had 
been told that any further increase of linancial embarrassment witliin his Stale 
must be avoided, as injurious in the highest degree to his own interests. 

To these warnings His Highness paid no attention whatever ; llie limit of 
time for repayment of His Highness’s debt that had been fixed by the Government 
of India was reached ; so regardless was the Nizam of the dillieidties in which he 
Avas involving himself, and of the advice and AAMniings of the Brilish Government, 
that for many months he Iiad omitted to appoint any Dewan or other Chief 
Minister for conducting the aiVairs of his kingdom. 

3. The Government of India uoav found that it was necessary to act. The 
Nizam was reejuired, as he had declared himself unable to pay the debt, to make 
over certain districts (including Berar Pain Ghaut and others), for the full 
liquidation thereof ; and he was further required to make satisfactory provision for 
the payment of the Contingent, Avithout fail, in the future. 

4. Upon receiving the despatch which contained this resolution of tlie 
Government of India, the Nizarn, altlmugh he had previously declared liitn.self 
unable to pay any portion of the debt, prepared at once to do so. Considerable 
sums wore ■transmitted to the Resident 5 Suraj-ool-Moolk was again appointed 
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Dcwan, and he engaged to discharge the whole debt before the end of the year 
1851. Thereupon the demands of the Government of India for the temporary 
cession of Berar, &o., were at once relaxed. The solemn personal promise 
of His Highness the Nizam to fulfil these engagements, and to set apart the 
revenues of certain talooks, which were enumerated, for the regular payment 
of the Contingent, were accepted. Although the Government of India, from 
the experience it had long had of the policy ot the Court of Hyderabad, and 
from knowing how lightly its promi.ses w'ere made and forgotten, could feel no 
strong confidence in the assurances that were now given, still it had hope that, 
the Sovereign having personally pledged his word for the payment of the debt, 
and for the security given for the {payment of the Contingent troops, these 
troubles between the two States might be brought to an end. 

And, at all events, the Government of India was desirous of affording to 
the Nizam every indulgence that its public duty would permit, and of rendering 
him all assistance in effecting those reductions and improvements within his own 
administration which he had professed himself anxions to effect, and which his- 
financial position rendered indispensable. 

5. Acting from those motives, the Government of India abstained from 
pressing its demands urgently upon the Nizam, 

6. The end of the year 1851 arrived, but it brought with it no fulfilment of 
the promises that had been made; not only was a portion of the debt still unpaid, 
but the pay of the Contingent, for wliicli certaiu distaicts had been set apart, 
again was allowed to fall into arrears. Remonstrances on this violation of his 
pledged word having been addresed to the Nizam by tlie Resident, His Highness 
repudiated having made any promise to set apart districts. The pledge is upon 
the records of this Government, in an Official Note written by the Minister, 

Suraj-ool-lMoolk, in the name of the Nizam. But even 
l85l^indo^ ^*** ^*^* supposing that statement by the Minister to liave been 

unauthorised, the general engagement that the Contingent 
pay should not fall into arrears was undoubted yet month after month passed 
on, bringing a constant succession of complaints from the Resident regarding 
continued arrears, which were met by positive promises of payment by the 
Minister, and by certain failure to pay when the time arrived. Early in the 
summer of 1852 the arrears had become so large tliai the Contingent was reduced 
to great difficulties. Representations were made, both ofticially and {>rivatcly, 
that oflicers and men alike were snfi'ering great hardships ; the long arrears had 
compelled them to seek advances of money in the bazaar ; they could be obtained only 
at the exorbitant rate of 24 per cent., and heavy loss and injury were thus sustained. 

Instructions were tluMi issued to the Resident to give his whole attention to 
obtain their pay for the Contingent from the Nizatu, postponing for the present all 
demands concei ning the debt. 'I'lio Resident was further empowered, if he thought 
fit, to advance monthly pay to the troops from his own Treasury. 

7. In this co)idition affairs have continued to the present time. The pledge 
given by tlie Nizam to |tay tlie debt due to tlie British Government has not been 
fulfilled. TJie promise given by His IJighnesB that the pay of the Contingent 
should not again fall into arrears lias been flagrantly violated. Tlie increasing 
solicitations and remonstrances of the Resident meet with no attention. Money 
is ad\aiieed sometimes by driblets, hut never in sufficient amount to meet the 
wliole cuirent i harges of the time. Thus the arrear continnes ; money is advanced 
for pay from the British Treasury, and by tliese means the debt is again rapidly 
accumulating. 

No efi’ort whatever has been made I>y the Nizarn to better the condition of his 
internal administration, though tlie abuses have been pointed out to him, the 
remedies suggested, and fidl assistance tendered to him in eft'ecting changes that 
wouhl be e(|nally beneficnal to liiinsclfand to his 


kingdom. 


^ 8th Ootdhor 1850, parR. 18 : “ 1 then jinjnired from Hi'k Highness wliether I was to 

luiderstaiul that, besitJos this proposed mode of liquidating tlie debt due to us, the pay of the Contingent 
would be furnistied without fail regularly every month ; to which he replied, Certainly, that itehoald be 
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So unsatisfactory have the relations between the two States become of late, 
that the notes and communications of the Representative of the British Government 
at the Court of Hyderabad in many instances have not even received a reply. 

8. The war in which the Government of India has been engaged during the 
last year, and a hope, which 1 have been reluctant to forego, that the Nizam 
would be induced to provide for at least the regular payment of the Contingent 
Force, have hitherto deterred me from proposing to my colleagiu's tlie renewal 
of active measures towards the Court of Hyderabad. But the debt is again 
accumulating so rapidly, the condition of the officers and men of the Contingent 
has become so painful, from the uncertainty in which they now .always stand, ami 
from the frequent pecuniary difficulties ti) which they are reduced by the irregularity 
of their payment, and the total insensibility, both of the Sovereign and of his 
Minister, to the warnings, the advice, the demands, and the threats of the 
Government of India, has become so palpable, that the time has apparently airived 
when some final settlement of the question which has so long created trouble and 
•discussion between the two Governments must .absolutely be insisted upon. 

9. That question, the sole sonree of all the discord wlqch vexes the States, 
is the Contingent Force. 

The debt to the British Government which burdens the Nizam has been 

S 'oduced by the Contingent. The monthly subsidy, for which the Resident at 
yderabad maintains a perpetual wrestle witli the Dewan, and which transforms 
the Representative of the British Government by turns into an importunate 
creditor and a bailiff in execution, is the pay of the ContiHgent. Were that sonree 
of demand and dispute once adjusted, tliere is no Native State in India whose 
relations with the British Government would, as far as, we know, be more friendly 
and unruffled. The Nizam has been our ally for much more thau half a century. 
'J'he Treaty which makes the friends and enemies of the one the friends and enemies 
of the other, is in full force and operation. This Government disclaims not only the 
intention, but the wish, of doing any act by whicli the independence of the Nizam 
can be in any degree impaired. The Treaty itself offers a bar to any such design, 
by declaring, in the most emphatic terms, that the Government of India binds 
itself in no way to interfere with His Highness’s subjects, servants, or concerns; 
and the Government of India has for many'^ years voluntarily strengthened that 
bar by declining to interfere in matters of internal administratioii within the 
State of Hyderabad, even when invited to do so l)y its ruler. Nor is there 
anything in the condition of tlie State wliich is likely to cause dispute, so long as 
we observe this principle of non-interference to vvhii h tlie 'rreaty binds us. 

The Nizam is neither cruel, nor ambitious, nor tyrannical ; and although, in onr 
view, his affains are badly administered, there is nothing in tlie cliaracter, either of 
himself or of his administration, which is calculated to endanger the security or tlie 
interest of those who inhabit British territory round his State. The Arabs are 
universally looked upon as an element of strife and danger within tlie territories of 
Hyderabad. Butnotliing, I think, Is less probable than their atteiiijiting any aggiessiou 
against the English ; and if they' should do so, nothing can be less ibiiibtful than 
the issue. The Subsidiary and Contingent Forces at our command within the 
State of Hyderabad, comprising l(i regiments of inllintry, of wliicli one is 
European, seven regiments of cavalry, and 42 lield guns, would be (|uite 
sufficient to crush any internal tumult wliich tin; Aialis miglit attempt. 

Under such circum.stances, the relations betwemi tlie Government of India and 
His Highness the Nizam ought to nm on peacefullv ami smoothly ; and they would 
do so if we could but find a way to avoid continual ludo jarring upon the snl jei t 
of His Highness’s Contingent. 

10. So obvious and so manifold are the evils o!‘ the present state of things, 
and so ineffectual have been all our previou.s efforts to (•oimteract or to cure them, 
that I feel it riiy duty to submit to my honourable colh agues tiiat it would lie well 
worth the Avbile of the Government of India, and well vvortby of its reputation, 
that it sliould consent to considerable sacrifices on its own [>art, if they sboidd be 
found necessary for securing an efl’ectual remedy for the evils under whidi we 
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suffer. It would be well worth the while of the Government of India, because a 
mutual agreement, whereby all grounds for future dispute regarding the Contingent 
shall be taken away, would save much of the time and labour of public servahts, 
would relieve both the officers and soldiers of the Contingent from the irksome 
position in which they are, would no longer exhibit the British Government as 
perpetually exacting, with difficulty, an impost from the Nizam, and would remove 
the soreness— the mingled exasperation and humiliation — which the proceedings (the 
necessary but still obnoxious proceedings) — of the Government of India towards 
him during the last few years, must have produced in the mind of the Nizam. 

It woidd be worthy of the reputation of the Government of India, because, 
although His Highness has not paid off the debt due by him, he has certainly 
made ooMsiderable exertions to do so, having, at a heavy cost to his Treasury, 
obtained the means of paying between 40 and 50 lacs ; and still further because, 
in my humble judgment, we owe some consideration to His Highness in- regard to 
the costly scale upon which he has long been maintaining the Contingent at our 
.suggestion, if not by our porsua.sion. 

1 1. It has frequently been and still is very commonly contended, that the 
support of this Contingent is an obligation distinctly imposed upon the Nizam by 
the Treaty of 1800. In so far as His Highness may have tacitly accepted such an 
interpretation of the Treaty, and in that he did actually consent to maintain 
permanently a military force of the nature of a Contingent, I liold that His 
Highness was uiupiestiouabl}' bound to provide adequately, in all respects, for the 
pay, clothing, equipment, command, and every other charge necessary for the 
efficiency of the force he had voluntarily engaged to keep up. 

1 2. But I feel myself bound to declare my opinion that if the Nizam had 
originally rejected any such interpretation of the 12th Article of the Treaty as has 
been contended for ; if he had a.sscrted that he was not bound to uphold a Contingent 
of the nature of that which has long been e.stablisbed ; or If His Highne.ss had at 
any intermediate time refused, or should now refuse, any longer to sustain the 
present Contingent, the Government of India could not make good any right by 
Treaty to enforce the contiiiuaucc of the Contingent on the part ol the Nizam. 

13. The 12th Article of the Treaty of 1800 contains these [jrovisions : “ The 
contracting parties will employ all practicable means of conciliation to prevent the 
calamity of war ; and for that purpose will at all times be ready to enter into 
amicable explanations with other States, and to cultivate and im})rove the general 
relations of peace and amity with all the powers of India, according to the true 
spirit and tenor of this defcn.sive Treaty. But if a war should unfortunately break 
out l)etwceii the contracting parties and any other power whatever, then His 
Higlutess tl»e Nawab Asoph Jah engag(is that, Avith the ro.serve of two battalions 
of se|)oy.<i, whieli are to remain near His Highness’s person, the residue of the 
Britisli ISubsiJiary Force (consistitig of six battalions of sepoys and two 
reg.'iieuts of cavariy, with artillery) joined by G,000 infantry and l),0()0 cavalry 

of Jlis lliglmess’s own troops sliall be immediately put in 

motion for the purpose of opposing the enemy.” 

Thi.s j)rovi.sion, viz, that the Briti.sh Force in Hyderabad shoidd be “joined by 
ff,000 infantry and liorsc of His Highness’s own troops, in time of war, has 

been maile to justify our reejuiring of the Nizam that he should uphold a force of 
about 5,000 infantry, 2,000 hor.se, and four field batteries, officered by British Officers, 
controlled bv the British Kc.sident, trained on the British .system, not in war only, 
but i)ermanen(ly, at a very costly rate, and so as to be available for the use of the 
Nizam only when the liepi'oscntative of theBriti.sh Government has given his consent. 

11. I submit that neither the words nor the intention of tlie Treaty can be 
lu'ld to vvarmnt such a construction of its obligations. 

'I he plain intention of tlie Treaty was tliat, whenever war arose, the Nizam 
should reinforce the British army by a body of 15,000 of hisi oavii troops. It 
never contemplated that the Nizam should be made to raise and pay a large body 
ol Iroojcs distinct from Ids own, to be placed at all times, in peace and war alike, 
under the sole control of the Government of India. 
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15. If it be said, as I have heard it said, that His Highness’s own troops were 
rabble, and that to ensure our being aided by good troops when war came w© 
had a right to require the maintenance, under our own control and training, of a 
smaller body during peace, I reply that the article confers no such constructive 
right. It gives a claim to 15,000 of His Highness’s own troops during war ; we 
had a right to that number of his best troops ; rve have a positive right to it still. 
But we have no right to set up any arbitrary standard of our own by which the 
quality of those troops is to bo measured, and to demand that a small army should 
bo permanently embodied and made over to us by the Nizam, in order that we may 
ensure its being kept up to our peculiar standard. 

Our right is to retiuire 6,000 infantry and 0,000 cavalry in time of war only. 
Our practice is to insist on 5,000 infantry, 2,500 cavalry, and 24 guns at all times, 
whether in peace or war. Our I'ight is to an o(;oasional use of His Higlmess’s 
troops ; our paactice is to convert tliem permaiiently into troops of our own. For 
35 years tlie Nizam’s troops could never have been asked for in accordance with 
"the spirit of the treaty ; for witliin that period the Nizam and the Government of 
India have never taken the field together, yet during -all tliat time the Contingent 
has been maintained at various strengths. 

According to the present political aspect of India, it is diflieult to conceive the 
possibility of the Iavo Go^’eruments ever again taking tlie field together. Yet no 
diminution of the Contingent has been proposed. 

16. These are the reasons by rvhich I have found myself forced to the 
conclusion that the Government of India has no right wlnatever, either by the 
spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of J800, to require the Nizam to muiutain the 
Contingent in its pseseut form, 

I"?. I am not to be understood to say that we have had no riglit to require from 
His Highness the regular payment of the Contingent as it stood, or that we have 
wrongfully compelled His Highness to niaintaiti it, or that it has been kept up 
wholly for our own interests, and has been of no valtio to His Highness. On the 
contrary, 1 liave already observed that the Nizam having nearly for 40 years 
„ ,, consented to maintain a fixed force on certain terms, ho 

was solemnly bound to fulfil those terms, at least so long as 
his original consent to its maintenance was not withdrawn; and 1 have myself 
enforced thi.s observation of the obligations under wliicdi ho had (;ome. 

18. Neither is there any ground for asserting that the consent of the Nizam 
to the niaintetiance of the Contingent was compelled, or 
that the force has been of no us(> to hiju. The system 
commenced during the time ol‘ Kajah (Muindoo Lull, who 
always strongly urged his master the Nizam to maintain it. The present Nizarn is 
said formerly to have been advense to it. But there is no official testimony (so far 
as I can discover) to that effect ; and if he evau’ did entertain tliose feelings, tliey 


To BesMont No. 34GG, 7tU 
November liSol. 


have passed away. A question was put to the Resident directly upon this head in 
1851, in consequence of his having stated, “ The Nizam himself does not, I believe, 
entertain any wish for a reduction in the Contingent, ora diminution of its strength, 
and I know it to be the opinion of the Minister that its continued maintenance in a 
state of imimpaircd efficiency, wilh a view to the genaral good order and tranquillity 
of the country, is indispensable, if any considerable reduction is expected to be 
made in the number of the Inxigular Troops. 

The Resident alleged as the grounda of his belief that the Nizam desired no 
reduction in the Contingent, “ the absence, as far as ray 
No. 189 , util October 1851, recollection serves me, of all remonstrance whatever, or 

■ complaint, or luifavourable representation from the Nizam, 
on the subject of any exoessive'strengtb of the Contingent, or unreasonable expense 
on this account, either direct from himself, or indirectly through hi.s Minister, since 

1 have held the Office of Resident at Hyderabad ; from 
No. 2 l 4 , 7 tliD 6 oemberl 85 l, -^yijich I naturally infer, and (I think reasonably) believe, 

■ that the sentiments of the Nizam are such as I have 
referred to. ' Had the Nizam considered eitlier the maintenance of the present 
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numerical strength of the Contingent, or the expense attending it, as constituting 
a just cause of complaint or remonstrance, it can scarcely be supposed otherwise 
than that in the long period of 13 years he would have expressed himself to this 
effect.” 

The Resident proceeds : “ But what I have now stated is a negative reason 
only for the belief 1 entertain ; and a more positive one is presented in the fact of 
that conversation which I had wth the Nizam bn the 8th October 1850, as reported 
to you in my letter of the same date, No. 257, and of which, for the convenience of 
reference, I beg permission to subjoin the following extract : 

‘“The other instanci^ of misconduct he (His Highness the Nizam) particularly 
alluded to was his (di^jah Kam Buksh’s) failing either to take any measures for 
liquidating the debt d lie to the Company, or for regularly disbursing the pay of the 
Contingent.’ 

“ Upon this last point His Highness dwelt at considerable length. He stated 
that he had always considered it of primary importance, as the payment to be first 
made, and in preference to all others. He observed that Maharajah Chundoo Lall 
had repeatedly impressed upon his mind the importance of maintaining the 
Contingent, and regularly paying it, as an indispensable means of preserving the 
peace and tranquillity of the country.” 

“ His Highness spoke warmly on the subject, repeated his sense of the value 
of the services of this force, atid did not drop the slightest 
pwa December 1851, (considered the Contingent either an unnecessary 

burden upon his finances, or otherwise than a valuable 
body of troops, which ought at all hazards to be maintained.” 

The Resident then affords additional confirmation of the wishes of the Nizam, 
He adds ; “ 'I'he same belief is coufinned down to a 

December rojecut pol iod, by tlu! conversation which took place 

’ between the Nizam and his Minister on the 18th ultimo, 

as reported to me verbally by the IMinister on the evening of that day, and 
communicated on the next day, tlie 19th, in a Avritten ollieial note, a copy of 
which formed one of the enclosures of my dcspatcli to you by express of the 5th 
instant.* 


“ 9, For the convenience of reference, and in order that my present letter 
may be complete in itself on the subject under consideration, I subjoin a copy of 
the note just alluded to : 

“ ‘ Translation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident, dated 25th 
Mohurrum 12fi8 (19th November 1851). 

“ ‘ At an interview yesterday with Ills Highness tlie Nizam, he issued his 
commands to me that the troo|)s were useless, ill-regulated, and merely expensive, 
the cause of loss, and a great burden. I therefore submitted to His Highness a 
statement of the number of the Avhole of the troops, and was commanded to 
exempt the troops of the Sarf-i-Khas (who are for His Highness’s own protection 
and personal attendance), and also tlie Contingent ; and in regard to the remaining 
troops mentioned in the statement who are in reality useless, not according to 
account, and partly nominal, I was ordered to inspect tlie accounts, and make 
reductions and saving to the amount of 60 lacs of rupees per annum, in order 
that the saving tlins made might relieve the pecuniary difficulties of the Nizam’s 
Government. I therefore enclose herewith for your perusal a Persian statement, 
with an English translation. 

“‘1, in conformity with tiio commands of His Highness, have made 
arrangements for the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the accounts of 
the troops in question, and His Highness has sanctioned tliis measure ; because 
imicli advantage to the Government will be derived from it. The innumerable 


Tli« foiivorsatioii with tJia Ni^sarii, as reported verbally by the Minist«?r to the Resident, on the evenixi«r 
of the 18ib, was narrated in the Rosidcnl’s letter of /}tb Docemher, para. 28, The Minister stated that the 
Nizam bad an tboriKi'd and directed him to proeoed to the reduction of unnecessary oxpenditiire, by the 
disbandment of nseless troops (Syenati Jaurot), to tbo extent of tK) lacs of ropoos per annum, stipulating 
only that no rediKilion Hbould ho made in the two itovos of tbo Oontingent and of tbo tr* ops personally 
attached to Ilis Higbiiess himself, or what is designatod Sarf-i-Klias.”— KeBideut, 5tb Dec. 1851, para. 28. 
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embezzlements and frauds of the Sheristadars and Mutsuddies, &c., to which there 
is neither limit nor account, will be looked into, and the arrang'ement will be made 
known to you in detail for the information of the Government of India. The 
enclosed statement will show the number of the troops, the amount of their pay 
monthly and annually, and that the annual saving of 60 lacs of rupees will merely 
be from the sum of Rs. 1,06,41,676-11-0 exclusive of the troops of the 
Sarf-i-Khas and the Contingent, which, in conformity with orders, are to remain 
fixed and determined as at present. You will obtain this information from a 
perusal of the statement. 

“ ‘ (True translation:) 

“ ‘ (Signed) C. Davidson, Assistant Resident.’ 

“ 10. I had the honour to receive your letter to whicli I am now' replying on 
the 19tu ultimo, and it may be observed that the Nizam’s note to me above 
quoted bears the same date. But the information contained in the note is in exact 
accordance with that which the Minister had verbally given to me the evening 
before, and could not, therefore, have been modified or alfected in any manner by 
the questions agitated in your letter. 

“ 1 1. Independently of this, I may add that wlien he wrote to me his note 
of the 19th ultimo, he was ignorant of my having received any letter whatever 
from the Supreme Govermneut regarding the Contingent, and still, as lar as I am 
aware, remains so.” 

Subsequently, on tlie 3r<l March 1852, the Resident encloses a letter from 
RerideDt, 3rd M«rch\3.^2. the Minister, dated 2n(l March, in wliich he expresses the 

wishes or the Nizam regaruing the (.■ontingent even more 
strongly. He says (para. 5), “ On the 19t)i .November I wrote to you that His 
Higliness had particularly desired me not to make the slightest reduotion in the 
Contingent and Sarf-i-Klias, and authorized me to make reductions to the amount 
of 60 lacs ill the expenditure of Rs. 1,06,41,676.” 

On the 2Gtli Marcli the Resident reported a repetition of the same seiitirneuta 
by the Minister daring an intervievv witJi the A.ssistant 
Resident on that date. The Minister, adverting to the 
order for stopping recruiting, said, “ Neither His Highness 
nor myself desires any reductions in the number of the OoMtiiigenr.” It is added, 
“ This part of tlic conver.sat ion ended by his expressing his conviction iliat the 
Hyderabad Goveniment could not bo carried on by the Minister without the 
Contingent,* and that His Iligliness concurred fully in thi.s conviction.” 

19. Those extracts [irove from the Nizam’s own lips that he has upheld the 
Contingent of his free will, that he is liimself fully sensible of its value for his own 
interests, and that lie desires its continuance in its present form. 

But iiotwithstariding tins, altliough tlie Nizam has voluntarily subjected 
himself to the ox|)eiiso of the Contingent, and lias not remonstrated against its 
amount, although the Force is nndoulitedly of the highest value to him, and 
although lie expresses liis wish for its continuance, I feel strongly the justice of the 
objections that might be made to the very heavy cost at which it is rnaiMtaincHl. 

It consists of eight regiments of iul'antry, five regiments of cavalry, and four 
field batteries ; yet for this force there arc no less than five Brigadiers with 
Brigade Majors. A Military Secretary has been appointed for it, avIio draw.s the 
same salary as the Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army. Altliough there is a 
Superinteudlng Surgeon for the Hyderabad Subsidiary Fon o, who has only ten 
Regiments and some Artillery to look after, another SuperinUmding .Surgeon has 
been appointed for the Contingent. Although the Subsidiary Force has its 
magazines on the spot, the Contingent supplies its own stores, and has its 
Commissaries of (frdnance accordingly. Tlie superior officers all are highly paid. 
By the rules of the force, officers arc promoted to superior grades and to higher 
pay earlier than they would be in their own service, whereby the cost of the force 
is propoitiouably enhanced. 

Some-portious of the force in like maimer are very higlily paid. The sowars 
receive not less than 40 Hyderabad rupees, equal to about .82 Company’s rupees, 
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a month. Hence the aggregate expense of tlie Nizam’s Contingent is unusually 
and unnecessarily heavy. 

The Gwalior Contingent, which contains about 1,000 men less than His 
Highness’s Contingent, has only one Brigadier, and all other establishments 
proportionably small. 

Nor can it be alleged that if the cost is greater the quality of the Nizam’s 
Contingent is in all respects better : such is not the case. The high pay of the 
Nizam’s sowars certainly obtains men of a better class than usual ; and the Cavalry 
of the Contingent is consequently of a high order. But I have been informed by 
those wfdl qualified to judge, that the Gwalior Contingent, of all arms, is inferior 
to nothing that is to be seen in the Honourable Company’s Native Army. 

20. In the preceding ])firas. I have traced the course of the relations between 
the British Government and the Nizam since His Highness was last addressed in 
special terms in June 1851. I have shown the present condition of affairs, and 
have made it plain that the time has now arrived when a final settlement of the 
question out of which all the troubles between the two States has sprung must be 
insisted upon. 

It has been shown that the sole source of those troubles has been the Nizam’s 
Contingent, and tluit if this were once adjusted upon a definite and satisfactory 
footing it is probable that our relations with Hyderabad would be wholly undisturbed. 

'I’he importance of some adjustment has been pointed out as of value to all 
concerned, and I liavo expressed my conviction that it would be worth the while of 
the Governrmmt of India, and worthy of its character, to obtain that adjustment 
even at considerable sacrifice to itself. 

It would be worth the w'hile of this Government, because it would greatly 
improve the position of the Ct)ntlngeut, by substituting a forjnal agreement for 
the present state of things, in which, as 1 conceive, it exists only by sufferance, 
and it would tend to maintain the dignity and harmony of the two 
States. It would be worthy of the character of this Government, because, 
according to my humble judgment, the Government of India owes much consi- 
deration to the Nizam in regard to his Contingent force, for although his 
assent to tlie interpretation of tlie treaty under which the Contingent has 
been held to exist has been of long standing, although the value of the 
force to His Highness is undoubted, and although, conscious of its value,. he is 
still desirous of maintaining it, and lias made no remonstrance against its expense, 
yet its cost is far greater than is necessary for securing to the Nizam every 
advantage that he derives from the Contingeut in its aiJual form, 

21. For some time past, preparations liave been made, under the orders of 
this Government, for attenqiting to effect changes in the force, Ilecruiting has 
been stoptied ; no officers have been uame<l to vacancies ; and the Brigadiership 
which Colonel 'i'womlow has lately resigned has not been filled up. 

I have already said that the war, and the discussions long in progress with 
the Court of Hyderabad, have deterred the Government of India from more active 
measures. The war, it is to be hoped, is near its close ; the discussions have 
reached a point at wliich discussion appears to he no longer profitable, or even 
{.lossihle. The appointment to tlie Residency of Hyderabad ol Colonel Low, on 
whose judgment, firmness, and conciliatory demeanour I greatly rely, is eminently 
calculated to facilitate negotiations with the Nizam ; accordingly, I propose that 
the Government of India should at once take measures for obtaining — if necessary, 
for insisting upon — a settlement of the question regarding the Nizam’s Contingent. 

22. In any negotiations that shall be opened with His Highness the 
Contingent must form the chief object of attention ; at the same time I conceive 
that there are other points w'hich claim our notice, and that advantage should be 
taken of this favourable occasion fur endeavouring to effect such changes regarding 
them as may seem expedient. 

23. Among these is a payment annually due from the Nizam, known as Ap- 
pah Dessaye’s Choute. It would be convenient if this periodical payment could be 
provided for in common with the payment of the Contingeut. 
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24. Some mo(li6cation, too, might be sought of the conditions under which 
the Government of India maintains the Subsidiary Force within His Highness’s 
territories, considerably to the advantage of this Government, without in the 
smallest degree diminishing the benefits it may afford to the Nizam. 

More than 60 years have passed since the Subsiiliary Force was grarited to 
the Nizam in its present form ; it consists of eight battalions of sepoys, or 
8,000 firelocks, two regiments of cavalry, and a due proportion of artillery, 
comprising at present two troops of horse artillery and two field batteries. The 
eight battalions, by reason of the reduction of regimental numbers, do not give 
8,000 firelocks ; but as one of the eight regiments of infantry is European the 
numerical deficiency is much more than made up to His Highness by additional 
efficiency and value. 

The Subsidiary Force was, by the treaty, to be stationed “ in perpetuity’’ 
within the territories of the Nizam. It is so stationed, and of course will continue 
to be so unless His Highness can be induced to modify tliat article in the treaty. 

The condition of public affairs in India, and the position of tlie Niziuu 
himself, have wholly changed since the compact was made. Tlie power of Tippoo 
Sultan had, indeed, been just before destroyed ; but the Nizam was still 
encompassed with unfriendly neighUours on almost every side. The Mahratta 
potentates were still menacing and p(>werful ; the Poshwa was in possession of 
all his territories to tlie eastward, and was hostile ; the Rajah of licrar w.as to 
the northward, ready to act against the Nizam ; beyond were Holkar and tScindiah, 
formidable chiefs. In those times it was really necessary for the fulfilment of the 
“ treaty of general defence and protection” that the Subsidiary Force should 
be .stationed permanently within His Highness’s dominions ; for unless it • were 
placed, the Peshwa or the Rajah of Berar might have beeri at the gates of 
Hyderabad before the promised Subsidiary Force could have come to His 
Highucss’s aid. All this has completely changed ; the Pesliwa is gone, and his 
territories have passed into tlie hands of tlie British Government ; Holkar has no 
military force of any moment, and British troops arc interposed between him ami 
the Nizam ; Scindiah has been reduced within narrow limits, and maintains a 
Contingent force ; the Rajah of Berar has been deprived of a considerable portion 
of his territory, which has been transferred to II is Highness, and a British force 
is stationed close to Nagpore. 

From external enemies, therefore, the Nizam has absolutely nothing to fear. 
So far a.s danger from without is concerned, tlie jiresence of the Subsidiary Force 
within the State of Hyderabad is altogether sufieriliious. 

It is very right and very essential tliat the Nizam should liave aid at hand to 
protect him against the violence and excesses of the multitude of turbulent 
soldiers which lie persists in maintaining, and which, hut for the presence of sucli 
aid, would often be of a nature very formidable totlieir master ; but, the (^ontiiigent 
force being upheld, so large a body of troopa as is comprised in the Suhsidiarv 
Force cannot be required permanently within the hounds of the State. 

On the other hand, there is some inconvenience occasionally felt by tJiis 
Government from so large a force being locked up in the ])eccaii, and it would 
undoubtedly he advantageous if it could be differently distributed. 

Wherefore, if the Nizam could he induced so fiir to modify the articles 
concerning the Subsidiary Force as to e.xempt the Government of India from the 
obligation of keeping tlie whole of it jicrpetualiy within Ilis Highness’s territories, 
while a portion, to he specified, should still bo retained there, and the whole should 
be made available whenever His Highness should call for its aid and defence, some 
benefit would be obtained by this Government, and soino addition made to its 
effective resources. 

25, In the proposed negotiation, then, the objects that are t-o be pursued 
are these : — 

First. — The establishment of tlie Contingent force upon a clear and definite 
footing, so that its existence shall no longer depend, as at present, upon the 
caprice of the Nizam, 
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Secondly. — The determination of the number of men, and of the description of 
troops of which it shall consist. 

Thirdly. — The specification of its duties. 

Fourthly. — Provision for its payment, by the cession of certain territories to 
the Government of India, as was done in the case of the Subsidiary Force. 

Fifthly. — A readjustment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

Sixthly. — A settlement, in some form, of the question of principal and interest 
of debt now due to the Government of India, 


Seventhly. — Provision for tlie regular payment of Appa Dcssaye’s Choute. 
26, I submit the draft of a treaty which I have prepared, and which app< 


26, I submit the draft of a treaty which I have prepared, and which appears 
Appendix .narked (A). ^ to accompli.sh the Several objects we have in view, 

those objects being, not an abrogation of the engagements 
now subsisting between the two States, but only partial modification of them. 
I have adhered to the general provisions of the treaty of 1800, and even, where it 
was practicable, to its wording, so as to avoid all unnecessary appearance of 
extensive change. 

I am desirous of explaining fully the effect and the intent of the several 
clauses. 


27. The heading of the treat}' is in the usual form, and is taken from the 
Treaty of 1800. 

The preamble recites, in the words of Lord Wellesley’s treaty, the long- 
established friendship between the States, and the special exertions which were 
made by him to cement their union, and to identify tlioir interests, by the 
formation ol a treaty of general defence and protection between them. It points 
out that, in the lapse of more than half a century, clianges have taken place not 
only in tlie position of the contracting 2 )arties themselves, but in the condition of 
surrounding States, whereby the military arrangements of those days have lieeu 
put out of dat(*, and a readjustment of them, so as to bring them more into 
accordance with present necessities and circumstances, would be for the advantage 
of both parties to the treaty of defence, 'i'he preamble then refers to the diHicnlties 
which have arisen of late years out of the undefined character of the Nizam’s 
Contingent, and out of the failure on His Highness’s part to supply the jiay for 
those troo^is whii'h the British Government has felt itself to have virtually guaranteed 
to them. For the introduction of the modllication which clianging circumstances 
require, and for the adjustment of the difficulties and dis|)utes which have long 
jierplexed the States, the preamble proceeds to propose the agreements which are 
contained in the eight articles that follow. 

28. Article I.— This is identical witli the first article of the treaty of 
1800. 1 have repeated it here for the express purpose of identifying the policy, 
the feelings, atui the intentions of the British Government of this day towards 
His liigliness the Nizam, with the policy, feelings, and intentions which dictated 
the iriendly treaty of 1800, in the nugn of his predecessor ; and in order to give 
His Highness assurance that we seek now no ch.inge of general 2 >ibici{)les or of 
jiolitical relations, but merely a regulation of details which require amendnioiit, in 
order to avert a disturbance of the harmony in which the two .States have been 
united for the greater part of the 60 yeans during wliich the existing treaty has 
been in force. 


29. Article II. accordingly proceeds to renew the compact by which a 
Subsidiary borce was furnished to His Highness by the British Government. 

The numfter ol regiments to be contained in the Subsidiary Force is the same 
as in 1800. The specification of its duties is taken, word for word, from the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of 1798, wherein was laid down the fiosition in which the 
8ubsi(liaty Force was intended to stand, and which it has since occupied. 

riio jiroposed 2>rovisions of this article differ from the original treaty in two 
respects : — 1st. d'he latter declares that the force shall consist of ‘‘ eight battalions 
of sepoys (or 8,000 firelocks), and two regiments of cavalry (or 1,000 horses).” 

2nd. It stipulates that the whole of this force shall be “ stationed in 
perpetuity in His Highness’s territorv.” 
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The numerical amount of the regiments has been omitted, because the numbers 
of each regiment of sepoys amounts now-a-days only to 750 men, and of each 
regiment of cavalry to 420 troopers ; and as I apprehend that tlie number of 
regiments to be employed was the thing mairdy stipulated for, and not the number 
of men, I conceive the alteration now introduced is in the spirit of the original treaty. 

1 have already stated at length the reasons which indneo me to propose a 
2 ^ modification of the words which compel the presence of the 

■ whole Subsidiary Force within His Highness’s territories, 

and need not now repeat them, 

30. Article III. places the (Contingent on a fixed and definite footing, analo- 
gous for the most part to that on which it has in practice been placed, but (juite 
different from that on which it stands in the Treaty of 1800. 

I have made it here an auxiliary body of troops to be maintained for the Nizam, 
in the same way that we maintain the Onde local regiments for the King of Oiide. 

The numerical amount fixed, of 5,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, and four 
field batteries, corresponds very nearl}' to the present amount. I have fixed it thus 
because His Highness has expres.sed a strong desire that it should not be reduced, 
and because it will give six regiments of infantry and four regiments of cavalry 
of ordinary size, thus saving several officers and some cost, while it will l)e equally 
effective in the field. 

In the last clause of this article I have endeavoured to secure to the Nizam 
the fullest right to the services of this auxiliary force at all times, in every part 
of his dominions, and on every occasion on wliich lie may call for tliem, excepting 
for duties which properly belong to Helmmly corps. One condition only is attaclrecl 
to the employment of the ('ontingent against offenders, iiatnely, that “ the reality 
of the offence shall have been duly ascertained.” Tliis condition was attached to 
tlie use of tlio Subsidiary Force lor similar purposes in tlie 17tli Article of the Treaty 
of 1800. It lias in practice always lieeu required by tlie Uesident, when the services 
of the Contingent have been sought by the Nizam, audit is very necessary that it 
should not be omitted now, lest His Highness’s subjects should be sufferers tliercby. 
For it must be remembered that the Contingent, as well as tlie Subsidiary Force, while 
it is of great value to a Sovereign who rules well and just ly, may lie made a cover to 
one who rules unjustly and tyrannically, and an instrument of (toerciou against the 
indignation of his people, who but for its presence might be able to vindicate their 
riglits, and to resist the wrong done to them. It is a part of our duty, therefore, 
to see that while wo maintain the Contingent for a IViemJly Sovereign we do not 
uncouscionsly make it an engine of oppression to his people. To that end we should 
provide, as is done in the article under review, that before placing the Contingent 
force on any occasion at tlic disposal of the Nizam we should satisfy ourselves tliat 
it is to be used not for oppic.ssive puiqioses, but truly for the riglitful maintenance 
of His Highness’s authority and of public order. 

The moral effect of this provision is of itself sufficient to prevent the Nizam 
from apjilying for tlie use of the force on any other than fitting occasions. 'I’hns the 
ready use of the Contingent, Avhich the Hononrable Court of Directors has enjoiiKsi, 
will always in practice be at the command of the Nizam. 

31. The 4th Article of the Treaty is taken very closely from the I7tli 
Article of the Treaty of 1800. 

32. The 5t]i Article embodies tliose of the I2th Article of the Treaty oi 1800 
regarding the Oontingent in Avar which it is necessary to make a])plical>Ie to the 
Auxiliary Force to be uplield under the present engagement. Dy the present 
article the use of the Subsidiary Force joined by the Contingent is given in time 
of war, in the same manner as the use of the Subsidiary Force joined by 15,000 of 
His Higliness’s troops was givOu before. The presence ol' two battalions of sepoys 
AA'ith the Nizam is reserved as Jbrmerly, and His Highness is alisolvcd from the 
further claim for all lii.s other troops Avhich was imposed in the former treaty. 

33. Article VI, is the most essential portion of the proposed agreement : it 
provides for tlie regular payment of the Contingent by the ceding ot certain districts 
of His Iligliness’.s territories, whose revenues shall be applied to this purpose. 
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Article VII. regulates the mode of tratisfertiog these districts ; and Article VIII. 
declares that the cession of the said districts shall be taken as a full satisfaction, 
not only for the regular pay of the Contingent, but for all annual payments, and 
furthermore for the principal sum of debt due by His Highness to the British 
Government. 

Tlie proposed cession of certain districts for the payment of troops is no 
novelty : it was agreed to by the Nizam himself in the Treaty of 1800 for the 
payment of the Subsidiary B^'orce ; itW’as agreed to by Scindiah in the Treaty of 
Surji Anjengaum iu 1803 ; it was agreed to by the King of Oude in 1801. All of 
these treaties are now in operation. 

The Government of India, therefore, in asking for the cession of territories 
for the payment of the force, asks nothing that is new. It does not ask it until 
the absolute necessity for such a measure, in order to enable this Government to 
keep faith with tlie Contingent, has become apparent, as has been shown in the 
former portion of this minute ; nor does it ask it in a manner which would be injurious 
to His Highness’s pecuniary interests. On the contrary, the terms it proposes are 
in a high degree advantageous to His Highness. This will be seen by the following 
statement of His Highness’s liabilities to the British Government. The sums are 
stated in Hyderabad rupees, as in the account.^ transmitted : — 

I R». 


.1. Aiitiunl cost of Contingent,, 38,80,000 

2. Appu Densaye’s Cliouto, 1,32.000 

3, Intel est on debt on 1st March, amounting to about Us. 40,00,000 2,70,000 


Annual Payments due Vty His niglincBs...7?«, 42,88,000 

The districts which it is proposec) the Nizam shall cede are those which in 
1851 wevG. selected, IVoin their position and other circumstances, to be temporarily 
ceded in payment of the debt due to tins Government. The net value of those 
districts was estimated by tlie Kesident at Rs. 30,82,000. 'Jlie amount, therefore, 


will staml thus : 

ProHont Aiiutial Payments due by His TIighnes.s tbo Nizam . 42,88,000 

Annual Uovenue of Lands to bo coded iu lieu thereof .30,82,000 

Annual Gain by His Highnoss,**/?!?. 6,06,000 


If, then, His .[lighness shall agree to the treaty proposed to liiin, he will be a 
gainer of more than six lacs of rupees annually, together with exem|ition from the 
ultimate repayment of a pi incipal sum of 40 lacs of rupees. 

3*1. T have advised that the Government of India should endeavour to conclude 
a treaty with the Nizam, even at a sacrifice. It will be seen from the statement 
just made that the sacrifice will be a considerable one ; it will involve the surrender 
of a sum of to lacs of rupees ; and at first it wouhl appear to inflict upon the 
Ilonourahle Company an annual loss of the six lacs which the Nizam will 
annually gain. 

Tills, however, would he overstating the case against the British Govern- 
ment. An immediate reduction of one lac in the charges of the Contingent 
may certainly be effceted. I am satisfied tliat within five years sucli further 
reductions may be gradually made therein that the charges of the Contingent, 
Appa Dessaye’s Clioute, &c., wall then be fully covered by the present 
revenues of the districts now to be ceded. Looking beyond that date, 1 feel 
assuriul that ultimutely the Government of India will be no pecuniary loser by an 
act of |)olicy which affords considerable immediate relief to our ally, and exhibits 
tow^ards him a very liberal consideration. The districts in question are supposed to 
he of great natural capacity ; they are well adapted for the growth of cotton and 
sugar ; they are recommended, as I formerly observed, by tbeir geographical 
position, on political grounds, as ^vell as for commercial reasons ; and I have no 
doubt tliat, considerable as the sacrifice certainly is which I propose now to submit 
to, it will 1)0 entirely made good to the Government of India by means of the 
improvement of the ceded territories at no very distant date. 
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Nor is it to be supposed that the gain which I am now anticipating for the 
Government of the Honourable Company hereafter will be the Nizam’s loss ; if 
these anticipations of mine shall be realized, it will be by the introduction of our 
administration within the ceded districts ; by the prohibition of extortion ; by the 
maintenance of order ; by the restoration of security for life and property ; and by those 
benehts of well-regulated rule which lead directly and rapidly to the improvement 
of the physical condition of a country, and to the increase of public w'calth. 

If these districts shall remain under the Government of the Nizam no such 
change will ever take place ; they will folloAv the general rule, and, like the rest of 
his dominions, they will go on, and will be content to go on, as they have done, from 
bad to worse. 

35. The review I have taken in the eight preceding paras, of tlie Treaty 
submitted for consideration must, I unfeigncdly believe, be successful in convincing 
all who may read it that the Treaty fulfils the professions of its preamble, and, if 
concluded, Avould truly be “ for the mutual advantage of both Powers.” 

The Nizam woidd gain by it a renewal of those obligations for his defence 
which were assumed by the British Governmejit half a century ago ; he would 
obtain the services, as before, of the Subsidiary Force, and, though its distribution 
should be slightly modified, he would enjoy all the substantial benefit he has 
hitherto derived from it ; he would retain the services of the Contingent Force, 
which he has enjoyed for 35 years, and which he well knows, and has openly 
avowed, are essential to the tranquillity of his dominions ; he would be freed from 
the annoyance of perpetual demands, and from the humiliation wdiicli such necessary 
demands on the part of the Britisli Government for the performance of his obligations 
must naturally be supposed to inflict upon his pride. Lastly, though ho cedes 
certain portions of his territory to the British Government in order to meet his 
liabilities. His Highness is a direct and immediate gainer by the transaction of 
more than six lacs of rupees annually, and is juoreover absolved at the same time 
from all demands for tlic repayment of his prijicipal sum of debt, amounting to not 
less than 46 lacs of Hyderabad rupees. 

The Government of India, on its part, would gain the use of certain portions 
of the Subsidiary Force, which is now locked up at Hyderabad and Jaulna, 
whereby other troops may be set free for employment in Pegu, or elsewhere, 
while we should still remain at all times fully in a condition to act up to all the 
obligations of the Treaty whenever we might be required. The Government of 
India would see the Contingent placed thereby on a permanent footing, available 
for the preservation of order in the Nizam’s dominions during peace, and available 
for the use of the British Goveriinient, together with the Subsidiary h'orce, during 
war. Above all, it would gain the means of paying the (Contingent troops with 
regularity, greatly to the benefit of tlieir interests and to their comfort ; it would 
be emancipated from the irksome labour of perpetually pursuing the (jovernment 
of Hyderabad with menacing but fruitless im[)ortunity for that which is due to the. 
troops and to itself ; and if, as must be admitted, the Government of India obtains 
these adv'antages only at a large pecuniary loss, yet I conceive that those advantag(!S 
are cheaply purchased ; for I am satisfied that the armiial los.s will be of very 
short duration, and that the aggregate loss, though cousidei'ablo at present, will 
by our own exertions be fully made good to us before many years shall have passed 
over our heads. 

86. When the mutual advantages which would be secured to both 
contracting parties by the conchision of the proposed Treaty are so many and so 
manifest, it is earnestly to be hoped that it may be concluded without delay ; and 
when the especial advantages to be derived from it by His Highness tiie Nizarn are 
so indisputable, it is difficult to understand liow His Highness can feel any 
repugnance to adopt it. Nevertheless there is good reason tr) fear that such may 
perhaps prove t<» be the case ; hence it becomes necessary (hat the Government of 
India should determine now upon the course whicli it will take in the event of (he 
Nizam objecting to certain portions of the draft Treaty, or refusing to accede to 
any part of it. 
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37. 1 have heard said that His Highness has a deep-rooted, alnaost a super- 

stitious, prejudice against the alteration of any established Treaty, conceivii^, 
according to his theory, that any such partial alteration would be but the 
forerunner of a subsequent and total abrogation of the Treaty itself. 

If such be really His Highness’s feeling, it is probable that he will resist all 
such portions of the proposed engagement as are in substitution ot any portion oi 
the Treaty of 1800. Should he do so, the Resident will, of course, use his best 
efforts to combat such a prejudice if it should be declared, or to counteract its 
effects if it should practically be acted upon. The arguments for so doing are to 
be found in this Minute, ana others will probably present themselves to the 
mind of the Resident. These, it is to be hoped, ma,y induce His Highness 
to consent. If, however, he should be obstinate in his resistance, I would not press 


the point. j • * 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I have not the least desire to 
repudiate any of the obligations of the Treaty of 1800, or to resile from the 
fulfilment of them. I desire to do everything that the Treaty has bound us to do, 
and seek only a permission to do it in such different manner from the mode actually 
prescribed as would be equally beneficial to the Nizam, while, in consequence of 
change of circumstances, it would be more convenient to the Government of India. 
If explanations to this effect, and all persuasions, should prove unavailing, the 
Resident should be instructed to abandon that portion of the draft Treaty. In 

such case those words of the preamble which are 

“And whereas, in the lapsB of ted in the inarffin together with the second and 

time, many ebangea in the condition quoicu lu me luai giii, wii-i , ^ i 

of Princes and of neighbouring fourth Articles ot the draft Ireaty, aiul the woru 
States have taken place, by reason of “further” in the first line of the third Article, must 

be omittol, and the nnn>l.ering of tl.e Articles and 
that were formcriv agrood upon for jiihior COM sequential alterations, must be made in 
Uie fulfilment of the said Treaties.” ^he draft by the Resident. 

38. The Treaty will then stand by itself as a new engagement, having 
exclusive reference to the establishment of the Contingent njion a new footing, and 


to the settlement of the questions connected with it. 

39. The advantages to bo gained by the Government of India will be 
diminished by the abandonment of the Articles regarding the Subsidiary horce, 
and the sacrifices it was prepared to make will be made for a less retuni. 
Nevertheless, the settlement of the Contingent question is of such great and 
immediate importance, that I should not propose to make any alteration in the 
terms of the 3rd, 5tli, 6th, 7th, and 8th Articles of the draft in consequence of 
the relinquishment of the 2nd and 4tli Articles. 

It must be expected, as a matter of course, that the Nizam will feel an extreme 
dislike to the suiTcnder of territory. The feeling will probably be encomaged by 
the pride and by the interests of the principal persons in the State. Ihe Berar 
portion of the cession is, I believe, not an hereditary possession of the Nizam ; still 
there will no doubt be a great reluctance on his part to make over the sovereignty 


of those districts to the East India Company. 

The transfer should be contended for in its fullest extent by the^ Resident, 
and no exertions should be wanting ou his part to obtain His Highness s consent. 
If the Resident’s endeavours should fail, an attempt may he made to obviate the 
objections of the Nizam, by declaring that the transfer of the districts shall be 
made, not in perpetual sovereignty, but on the footing of the cession recently 
agreed to by 8cindiah for the like purpose of maintaining a Contingent. 

If, too. His Highness .should object to the Contingent being kept up otherwise 
than in his own name, the Treaty may be worded in accordance with that of Rotah. 
In each of these cavSes the wording of the draft must be altered. 

40. If the Contingent is still to be maintained in His Highness’s ^name 
tlie first clause of the 3rd Article will run thus : “ His- Highness the Nawab 
Nizam-ool-Moolk .... a^ees, for himself, his heirs and successors, to 
maintain an Auxiliary Force, which shall be styled the Hyderabad Contingent. 
It shall consist of not less,” &c., &c., &c. 
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41. If the sovereignty of tlie Assigited Districts is nominally to be reserved 
to the Nizam, the 6th Article will stand thu.s ; 

“ For the regular payment of the expense of the said Hyderabad Continent 
Treaty with Scindiah, revenues of tlie districts enumerated in the schedule 
1844, Articles 2 and 4, and annexed to this Treaty shall be permanently assigned 
Schedule (A). Honourable East India Company, ana shall be 

appropriated to the maintenance of the said force, and for purposes hereinafter 
named. For the better securing of the due payment of the revenues of the 
districts so assigned, and for the better preservation of good order within the 
same, the civil administration thereof shall be under the exclusive management of 
the Honourable East India Company, whose authority therein shall be as full aud 
complete as that of His Highness the Nizam’s has heretofore been. It is to be 
understood, however, that the assumption of the management of the said districts 
by the Honourable East India Company, and the exercise of its authority therein, 
does not involve the abolition of the sovereignty of His Highness the Nizam.” 

42. It still remains to provide for another contingency, which I fear is at 
least very possible, if it should not rather be regarded as jirobable — it still remains 
to provide for the case ifi vvbicli the Nizam, objecting to the Treaty altogether, should 
refuse to give his assent to any piirt of the .setlleiuent wo are proposing to him. 

43. His Highness may do this in two ways : first, refieating the sentiments 
he has usually expressed, he may declare his sense of the value of the Contingent, 
and may desire that it should be kept up. Throwing, as is bis wont, the blame of 
all past failure upon bis Minister, he may by an effort succeed in liquidating the 
principal sum of debt, and exhibiting some plausible scheme for the regular 
discliarge of the pay of the Contingent in future, lie may at the same time refuse 
either to cede to us districts, or to as.sign revenues under our management. 

A very important and interesting despatch which has been received from the 
Resident gives an account of his first interview with His Highness on the 12th 
instant. The narrative confirms all my anticipations that Jlis Highness would be 
well disposed towards (kilonel Low, would be prepared to receive liim in a friendly 
spirit, and to view any proposals he might have to make as not emanating from a 
hostile feeling towards His Highness or his Govcrnnient. Rut the impressions 1 
have received from the report of the interview, and from demi-official communica- 
tions from Colonel Low himself, <lo not tend to render me more sanguine of 
success in the negotiation of this Treaty than lieretofore. It is known that His 
Highness has already intimated to many of the more wealthy of Ins subjects that 
he. expects them to contribute from tlniir resources, “ to save the country,” 
evidently contemplating a fresh effort to liipiidate the debt ; and the tenor of the 
report generally satisfies me that it is His Higlmess’s intention to carry on affairs 
as he has hitherto so long succeeded in doing. 

44. Secondly, His Highness, a.s ap|)eais IVom Colonel Low’s report, may adopt 
a different and liitiierto unexpe<;ted course. 

Providing, as above described, for the liquidation of the debt. His Higliness 
may call in question his obligation to maintain the Contingent, may object to its 
continuance, and refuse to assign districts for the charges of a force which he no 
longer consents to uphold. 

The despatch from the Resident to which 1 have alrofvdy referred affords 
evidence that this step on His Higiiness’s part, though unexpected, is by no means 
impossible. It will be seen that during las interview with Colonel Low upon the 
12th instant His Highness asked the very plain and pertinent question, “ Why 
was the Contingent kept xip any longer than the war ?” 

That little query comprehends the whole Contingent question. The Resident, 
BeBtdent No 58 16th ^ third?, (lid Well ill DOt seeking to escape from it, and he 
March 1863, Enclosure, gave it its proper answer. Lest His Higlmes.s, on being 
P”®’ ®- further pressed, should again take refuge in his query, 

the Government of India must equally he prepared to meet with it. 

I, for my part, can never consent, as an honest man, to instruct the Resident to 
reply that the Contingent has been maintained by the Nizam from the end of the 
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war in 1817 until now because the 12 th Article of the Treaty of 1800 obliged 
His Highness so to maintain it. The true and only answer to be given to His 
Highness is that the Contingent has all along been maintained because the 
Government of Hyderabad considered it to be for its own interest to do so 4 its 
assent was given ; British ofiicers were appointed, selected from the Company’s 
army : other British officers, not being in the service of the Honourable Company, 
were employed : the payment, the training, and the whole control of the force was 
conceded to the British Government ; and thus the good faith of that Government 
has become pledged to all who are on the roll of the Contingent that they shall 
receive from His Highness justice and their rights. This is the reason why the 
Contingent has been maintained. In all of this His Highness the present Nizam 
has acquiesced, and for all that is the natural and just consequence of the past 
acquiescence therein His Highness is undoubtedly respousible. 

Hut the question has now been raised, not loss by His Highness’s words to 
the Resident than by the actual position of the Contingent and its affairs, “whether 
that force shall be maintained for the future,” and upon this question a decision 
must forthwith be come to. 

The Resident inclines to believe that the query was only a passing idea which 
was put into His Highness’s brain, or which flitted through it, and which, in either 
case, the Nizam himself was not inclined and is not likely to recall. 

Whether this shall prove to be so or not ; whether, on the commencement of 
negotiations, the Nizam shall take the first of the lines I have supposed, expressing 
his wish to keep up the Contingent, but refusing to cede districts for its support ; 
or whether he shall take the other less probable line, wholly denying his obligation 
to furnish the Contingent in time of peace, and refusing any longer to do so ; 1 am 
of opinion that, in either case, the Government of India should adopt for itself the 
same course of policy towards His Highness. 

45. The question ol the (Jontingent will, in either of the cases supposed, 
have reached a crisis ; and the sole question for the deterniination of the British 
Government will then be whether it is prepared to maintain the Contingent from 
its own Treasury. 

It is now inany years ago since the payment of the force began to be made 
irregularly. After a time the Government of India directed that, as a temporary 
accommodation to the Nizam’s treasury, as well as a convenience to the troops, the 
pay of the (.contingent slumld be issued by the Resident whenever it fell into arrears 
beyond three months. 'ITio accommodation was abu.sed by His Highness’s 
Government ; instead of diminishing the arrears the Minister habitually allowed 
them to increase. In the year 1851, the debt due by His Highness on account of 
advances to the (Jontingent liad accumulated to not less than 7.5 lacs of rupees, 
or three-quarters ol a million sterling. The utmost cudeavours were then Tuade by 
the (Tovernment of India and strong measures were resorted to for the purpose of 
inducing the (Jourtof Hyderabad to resume the regular payment of the Contingent. 
Ihe success of those endeavours was partial and short-lived ; arrears again 
accumulated ; they have now risen to 40 lacs of rupees, or near half a million 
sterling ; and for several months past the pay has been advanced wholly from the 
British Treasury. It would be on our part a stupid credulity if, after our long 
experience of the promises, the devices, and guarantees of this G-overnment, and of 
the utter falsity .and worthlessness of them all, we were now to give ear to any 
fresh scheme for the regular payment of the Contingent which fell short 
of that which is required by the draft Treaty. If districts are not 
made over to the Government of India, and to its exclusive control, whose 
revenues are equal to the charges of the Contingent, it is an absolute certainty, 
proved by several series of facts, that the force will never be paid at all unless by 
the British Treasury. Is the Government of India prepared, or is it necessary for 
its interests, or worth its while, to pay from 25 to 30 lacs of Company’s rupees 
annually for a force the chief use and value of which is enjoyeti by the Nizam, 
and which only indirectly benefits us ? 

I am well aware that, indirectly, we do derive benefit fronj it. It preserves 
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order Within the dominions of (he Niztiin, and so pei'forina duties which in some 
degree would otherwise fall on the Subsidiarv Force. Neither do I overlook the 
fact that if tlie Contingent should be abolished our obligation to protect His 
Highness’s person, and to repress important resistance to his authority, would 
remain in force, while our means of fullilling the obligation would be diminished. 
But^ the Subsidiary Force is not retiuired by treaty to ])erfoni» all the potty 
services that now tall upon the Contingent. For all occasions of ordinary 
importfuice tho Subsidiary Force, consisting of one regitnent (»f European infantry, 
six regiments N. I., two regiments of cavalry, and 24 field guns, would suilice 
to do what is required. If more troops should bo Jieeded they arc to be found at 
hand for tomporary use. 1 see, therefore, no such risks (o the Subsidiarv Force, or 
to this Government, arising out ol the abolition oi' the Contiiigont as should induce 
us to pay 2.5 lacs ayear lor its continnatice. At any rate, if more force were required, 
it would be better to maintain it in anotlier form, and entindy on our own behalf. 

For these reasims 1 am very clearly of opinion tii.at if tiu-, jNi/.am slionhl refuse 
to assign districts to onr management for the [wiyment cf the Contingent, or should 
directly I'cfiise to iq»liold iJie force at all, our conclusion must be that it is not for 
the interest of the (lovcniment of India to maintain the Contingent from its oAvn 
revenues ; and tliereujxm the Kesident shoidd be instructed to inform the Nizam 
that if he persists in his refusal, the Contingent Force must be disbanded, 

40. Before the Resident inocetMls to make this declaration to flis Highness 
formally and deliiutively, he shouhl earnestly and empliatically solicit His Higlmess’s 
attention to the conseqnenees of bis present line of condiiel. He will point out 
that the Contingent was originally embodied with the consent of the State, for the 
preservation of internal traiuiuillity by a body of siqierior troops under tlie com- 
mand of British ollieers, and that it has been maintained since lliat time by the 
Court ot Hyderabad from a consciousness of its conspicuous value to the State, 
which His Highness himself lias publicly and warmly acknowledged. The Resi- 
dent will cause llis Highness to remark that the Government of India deriv(!s no 
direct advantage from tliis force, nor any (>ther henelit Ilian that wliich is involved 
in the preservation of general order througliont India, 'riie witlidrawal of British 
ollieers Irom their own corps to serve in the (Joiitiiigent lias of late years been 
regarded a.s an inconvenience by tlie Government of India; the necessity for a, dvaiic- 
ing the pay of the force has constituted a heavy cliarge on the British Treasury, 
and the transactions and the corresjiomlencc to which (Ik'sc pecuniary a<lvaiices 
iiave led between His Highiiess’s Government and the Resident at Hyderabad 
have been Iclt by the Govoriiuieiit of India to be v<‘\Mtions and derogatory to it.s 
dignity, while they must of necessity have hccii humilialiiig to His Highness. 

It is not, tlioix'fore, in [lursuance of any object of its own tli.at tho Government 
ot India instructs tlie Resident to urge ujion His Highness’s consideration the 
iinportance which has hitherto lieen attached to tln! (.’oiitingeiit, and its nin]ues- 
tionable value to him, and to call his allenliou most earnestly lo tin; probahle 
eonsequences of his being deprived of its support against the Aralis, J^iklis, iiohillalis 
and other unruly bunds who are .scattered tliroiighoiit His Highin'ss’s territory. 
For Ills Higliness mu.st liear in mind that while the Subsidiary Force, as required 
by treaty, will [irotect His IJigluiess’s jierson, and act on occasions of inqiortance, 
it is not called upon to perform, and will not piM'form, all those duties which have 
hitherto been discharged by the Contingent, and which hav(‘ prosei vcd in tlie most 
distant part ot HLs Highness’s, dominions that sov ereign authority wliiclt w'ithont 
the Contingent Force His Highness is little likely to sustain. If, however, notwith- 
standing these oonsklerations, His Higliness shall <lelil)eiately refuse to make the 
only arrangement for the payment of (he force which the Govtotimeid; of India can 
accrqit ;is satisfactory or trustworthy, he mu.st be informed that tbe Government of 
India will no longer participate in the maintenam-e of th.at forta? ; it will no htiiger 
trust to promises wdiich have again and again heeii violated; it will no longer incur 
the heavy charges to wlricli it has heretofore con.sentecl to become liable, and will 
no longer submit to the vexations wlrich its endeavour to jiromote Ilis Highness’s 
interests have imposed upon it. The Contingent Force will therefore cease to exist, 
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47. But its reduction cannot be effected at once and suddenly; it must be 
made ^i:radually, and with due regard to justice towards those w'ho are serving in it. 
'1 he Government of India caiiot consent that a large body of trained soldiers should 
bo simultaneously let loose in His Highness’s dominions in the Deccan, to the great 
danger ot peace and order throughout the country. 

Ihe faith of the Government of India has virtually been pledged to those 
officers ajid men wliom it has permitted or induced to serve in the Contingent, 
relying on the acquiescence of tlie Nizam, and trusting to the permanency of the 
employnient he sanctioned. It cannot pei niit these persons to be suddenly disebarged 
from His Highness’s service without any consideration for their future interests. In 
order, therelore, to meet the expenses of the gradual reduction of the force, and 
furthermore to liquidate tlic debt due to the British Government (which, in the 
event of llie force being maintained, it was wdllingto surrender), the Government of 
India must still require that the districts already mentioned sliall be temporarily 
assigned to it. An engagement will be oxecuhnl with His Highness to this effect, 
i he revenues, after paying the expenses ol management, shall be applied to the 
))aynient of the Contingeiif while in course of reduction, to the payment of interest 
on the debt at six pcir cent per annum, and finallv to the liquidation ot the principal 
sum of debt, iCc., 

Regular accounts shall be su])inittcd annually by tlio Resident for Ills High- 
ness’s information. WJien the wliole of the charges of every (lescrij)tion connected 
witli the Contingent, and with payments due to the Britisli Government, shall liave 
been paid oil, a set! lenient ot accounts will be made, and the districts will be restored 
to His Highness the Nizam. 

48. If His Highness sliall refuse to enter even into this agreement, a peremptory 
ilemarid for the assignment of the said districts for the temporary juirposes 
speciliod sliould bo addressed to tlic Nizam. If this slionld be disri'garded, it will 
become necessary for tlic Goveninient of India to enter upon military occujiatioii 
of those districts, and thus to enforce tlie rights wliicli belong to it, anti wliich His 
Highness wall then have wrongfully withheld. 

49. I am not wilhont liO])e that, after every otlier effort may have failed, the 
{)ros|)oct of the loss of the (Jontingent Force hitherto upheld nnder the countenance 
ol the British Govonimont, and the necessity of still malviiig over tlistricls temporarily 
into our hands, may induce His Highness to consent to the engagement into 
which we have to propose to him to enter. If llis llighnoss slmnld not be moved by 
the prospect lielcre him, and siionld (dislinatcly reji'ct tfie engagement, 1 am ofopiniou 
that the policy indicated in [laras. 45, 1(1, 47, and 48 sliould at once he acted upon. 

50. I trust that the IlonourablcConrtof Directors will ajiprove of our adoption 
ol this alternative. It tliey should doubt llie i>ropiietv of the resolution to 
abandon tlie Contingent, their orders upon that head, and their directions as to the 
form in wliicli the future force is to be maintained, and its aimuint, will be received 
speedily, and before any material progress can have been made in the gradual 
reduction of tlic ine.sent Ciiiitingent. 

ol. J Ids Miiinle lias e.vteiided to so great a length that it will jnobably be 
convenient lliat I sliould add a brio! snminary of its statements and suggestions. 

52. '1 lio effort made in 1<S51 to arrest the progress of tlie debt wliicli the 

Nizam was recklc.ssly permitling to accumulate against 
him having failed, the advances having again increased 
to about 4.5 hies ol rupees, while the pay of the Contingent fias f’aflen si.x montlis 
ill arrears, and the applications of the Resident regardingitarc entirely ilisregarded, 
it has hecome ajiparcnt that a settlement of the Contingent question must now be 
linally insisted iqion. 

Avowing my own conviction that the Nizam is not bound by treaty, and 
eaimot 1 ) 1 ! justly compelled, to maintain the Contingent if be should refuse to 
ilo So, I have shoW’u tliat His Highness has of his free will acquiesced hitherto in 
the maintenance of that force which his predecessors consented to establish, that, 
be ^ lias ^ declared his sense of its value, and has strongly expressed bis 
desire for its continuance. Under these circumstances, His Highness is 
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not only liable fur the cost of the Contingent \v])ile 1)0 has acquiesced in it, but is 
bound, if he desires its continuance, to provide effectually for its charges iu future. 

For that purpose, it is proposed tliat a lurw treaty slunild be offered to the 
Nizam, whereby His Hi^'hness shall consent to tlic estnblisliment of the (Contingent 
on a definite footing, and wshall provide for tlie exjanises of its niaintcnan(*e. It is 
proposed that in order to indin'o Ilis Highness to consent to this cngageineut, 
and consideration of the heavy cliarges he has hitherto borne, the Government 
ol India sliould inake coiisideralde sacrifices \u his favour. 

It is further proposed that advantage should be taken ot this cq^portunity to 
obtain trom His Highness some iuodificati(Ui of the terms oii wliich the Subsidiary 
horce is furnished to him. 

Accordingly, a draft Treaty is submit tctl, by which tlu' above-'iueutiqiunl 
small modifications in the terms of service by the Subsidiary Force arc effected, in a. 
inanner wliich will afford convenience to this (loverninent, while it couliiuics to the 
Nizam every substantial advantage lie now enjoys. 

The Coiitingeiit Force is lormally estalvlishod to be maintained by ^tlie 
Government <)f India, and officered and' (M^ntrolled in all respects thereby. The 
fullest provision is made for its use b}^ the Ni/am during peace, Avhile its 
abuse is guarded against on behalf of his snl>jects. Provision also is made 
for its use by the British Government in time of war, in tl\e same manner as the 
Force for wliich it is snbstitutcu. 


The Nizam is bound by this Treaty to make over in pi'rpetnity certain 
districts fur the support of the Contingent 5 ami as an inducement tu His Ifighness 
to consemt to this arrangement, and in further proof of the Irietidship of the 
Government of India, tliesc districts are declared to be ac.c.epted in lull satisiaction, 
not only tor the pay ot the Contingent, but also tor the interest ol debt and for 
other annual payments due by the Nizam, a.nd ev<.m for the princi[ial sum ol debt 
amounting to about half a million sterling. 

Iheso terms arc mutnall}'' advantageous to liotli tlie contracting parties. 

The Nizam especaally will save a large amount ofannnal payment now made, 
and he will gain, besides an additional snpjiort to liis throne, tlie very considerable 
aggregate sum just now mentioned. 

I1ie {.TO verinrient (if India will suffer a larger immediate sacrliic(‘, but it will 
gain the settlement of a vexations quostion, and its p(‘cimiary losses will, from the 
nature of the country transferred, be eventually made good under our uiaiiagement 
and by our improving care. 

Heneficial as th(‘se proposals tare, especially to the Nizam, it is anticipated that 
His Higlmess will be reluctant to assent to them. 

It is supposed tliat he may object, to any alteration whatever ot the terms 
settled by tlie Freaty ot 18t)(). Aeeordinglv, tlie Pesidenl has been instvnet('d, il 
he should he imalile to remove His ilighuess’s sern|»les, to abandtm altogetli<‘r the 
Articles regarding the Subsidiary Force! 

Again, it is liclieved that. if tlie Contingent is to lx* niaintained His Iligliness 
may oliject to its being kept up under any other name tlian Ids own. In tliat 
case the Resident has been instructed to alter (he wording '>f do* 'Frcsatv, ami to 
declare tliat tlie Contingent is maintained by His f lighness, his lieiis and siiecr.s- 
sors. Tdie control of it, liowever, must be, as lieretoforo, in the Prilish (iovei nment. 

It is mucli tearerl that tlie .Nizam will entertain an invincible lepngnMiice tu 
ceding the sovereignty of any districts to tlie British Government, for whaPn'm- 
])urpose it may be. 

Fhe Resident is instructed to contend for the cession to the utmost, but, if 
unsuccessful, to propose that (as in the recent case of Owalir)]-) the revenues of 
certain districts should be assigned, the districts shall Im* managed by the 
Government of India, and tlie civil administration fully made over to it, wdiile the 
^sovereignty over them remains with the Nizarm 

It all these concessions fail, and His Highness should ultimately either riTusc* 
to uphold th^ Contingent, or, professing to desire to nphohl it, should obstinately 
udiiere to his resolution not to assign to the British Governmeiit the districts 
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required for its snj)j)<)it, His Highness is then to be informed that in that case the 
Contingent must cease to exist. 

If district.'^ be not assigned, we liave learnt with certainty, from long expe- 
rience, that the (contingent will not be paid unless by the British Coveniment. 
Admitting the value of tlie Contingent to tlii's (iovenimetit indirectly, it is thought 
that tiie advantages we indirectly derive from it do not warrant the expenditure 
ol from 25 to 30 lacs, which it will annually cost ; and that, if e.\penditure for 
some additional military force, besides the Snbsidiaiy Force, be necessary, it may 
l)e made more advantageously than upon the (lontingent in its present foiin. 

The Nizam, accordingly, is to be informed that, in consequence of his refusal 
to provide for its supjKtrt iii a satisfactory manner, tlic Contingent is to cease ; but 
he is further to be informed tlial the faith of the Britisli Government is virtually 
pledged to the otficers and men of the force ; that this (iovernment will not permit 
the peace of the Hyderabad c<nnitrv to be put in risk by suddenly disbanding a 
laig’c body of trained soldiers ; ni>r will it agree that their serv ices shall be tims 
abruj)tly dispensed with witliout some regard to tlieir personal interests. The 
reduction of the force, tli<'refure, must be gradual, and tlio assignment of districts 
must still be made to meet tlu' expensc^s of the force while its reduction is in 
])rogress. Moreover, as the Nizam will in such ease no longer have any just claims 
on the consideration of the (loveriimeiit of Imiia, the principal sum of debt, with 
interost, which it was pre|);uv(l to surrender, must l)e rKpiidated. 

Wlien all this shall have been eU'ected from the revenues of the districts 
assigned they will be restored to His Highness. 

An engagement to tliat effect will be offcreil to liim. 

Tf he refuses it possession of the lands will be rciiuired. 

If this is not a( once conqilied with, military occupation of the districts will 
1)0 ordered ; and the Besolution of the Government of Inilia will be put into openi- 
tion for the dissolution ol' the Conting»'nt, and fur the payment of the debt. 

The Govorument of India ventures to feel coidldent tliat if the proposed Treaty be 
obtained from tlie Nizam, even with the moditications that have been anticip.ated, tlie 
Honourable Court of Directors will ap])rov(! of the present sacrillces wliichtheGovern- 
jnent of India has made for tJiis object; and that if the Treaty be rejected by His 
Highness, tlie Honourable Court will approve the adoption of a decided line of policy 
which affords the only delinile solution of a state of affairs which is daily involving the 
Government of India in (loc]K'r losses on behalf ol an unreasoning .and thankless ally. 

If the Honourable (Jourt should be of opinion that the (,k)ntingent, or some 
otiior military body in its sto.-id, sliould still be nuiinlained, the course of policy 
adopteil by the Government of India will in no respect inicrfere with the i.ssue of 
such instructions as the Honourable Court may think proper to give upon that bead. 

53. In concluding (his .Miiinti* I desire to juld but a very few words — 

It Ilis Iligline.ss the Nizam should leject (be scitlonient that lias been proposed 
for his benelit, and if evil sbculd consequently bei’all Ids State, the Government of 
India must stand acquitted of all blame towards him 

I li.ave already sliown in a previous Minute* that the Government of India 
c ■>-() xr. ■'! I<)ii,g laltoured by every nu;ans in its power to avert 

' ' tlie iierplexitii'S in which His Higliness has deliberately 

involved himself. From tlie period, now'^ many years ago, when His Highness 
first began to negleet the regular payment ol' tlu; Contin,gent, so tliat 
advances from the liesideiicy 'Ireasury wei'o required, coustant remonstrances, 
complaints, reminders, '.varnings, and expostulations have lieen addressed to 
His Higtiiicss on the [lart of this Government ; when all those have failed, the 
Governor-General had recourse to a measure of severitv, and voluiitaiily inciu'red 
tlie odium of conqielling the stoppage of any further accumulation of debt by 
deinaiidiiig payment, or territory in lieu thereof. He did so less for the interests 
ol the ( loverniiuml of Iiitlia than from the hope that it would alarm the Nizam, 
and induce him to avoid the like emharrassments to Ins State for the future. When 
His Highness, in eoiisequence of this act, showed some desire to exert himself, the 
jiressure of the Government of India was at once relaxed, and he has been treated 
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with Ihe utmost consideration and forbearance to the present hour. Even now^ 
when the payment of the troops has almost wholly ceased, the Government of India 
is prepared tt) make on its part a large immediate sacrifice for His Highness’s 
benefit, on condition that he will give his consent to an arrangement which will 
provide for tlie future at a rate considerably less costly to him than heretofore. 
The indulgence and friendly interest exhibited by the Government of India have 
been accompanied by the strictest observance of good faith. 

The Treaty has lieen rigidly adhered to. In recent times no interference has 
taken place in the internal administration of Hyderabad, and the independence of 
His Highness in all respects has been studiously upheld. In the present doctnnent 
1 have expressed my determination not to wrest the Treaty to any meaning which it 
does not fairly hear, and to suffer such inconveniences and to run such risks as the 
abolition of the Contingent may involve, rather than avoid them by in.sisting upon an 
interpretation of the Treaty whichl conscientiously believe to be wholly erroneous. 

Conscious that its conduct towards our old ally the Nizam, has in all the 
matter before us been characterized by justice, good faith, forbearance, and 
generosity, the Government of India may stand prepared to meet the consequences 
of its present resolution, whatever they may be, with a well-founded conviction 
that it has done its best for His Highness’s interests, and has upheld the honour 
and character of the British Government. 

64. Instructions founded upon this Minute, if it sliall be concurred in by 
my honourable colleagues, will be prepared for the Resident. Any small details 
that may have been omitted in this paper will be provided for there. 

55. I think the Resident should be assured that tlie Governor-General in 
Council has the utmost confidence in his judgment and firmness, and in his zeal 
for the honour and for the interests of this Government ; that with these feelings 
he commits the negotiations to his hands, earnestly hoping for their success, and 
with no inclination to impute blame to the Resident if, notwithstanding all his 
exertions in observance of these instructions, he should be unable to induce the 
Nizam to conclude the Treaty that is offered to him. 

(Signed ) Dalhomie. 

30th March 1853. 


No. 70 of 1853. 

From Colonel #/. Low, c.B., Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Allen, Esq., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, Fort 
William. 

SiH, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, No. 
1860, dated the 8th ultimo, containing full instructions for my guidatice in the 
projected negotiations with the Nizam’s Government, and er.clositig in a separate 
paper a draft of a treaty to be olfered for His Highness’s acceptance. 

2. Those important documents reached rne on the 20th ultimo. I immedi- 
ately requested the Prirno Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, to visit mo at the Re.sidency, 
who <lid so accordingly on the 22nd idem ; and on the last-mentioned day J 
delivered to the Minister a Persian translation of the draft treaty enclosed in 
your despatch, along with the Persian note from myself of which I now subjoin 
a translation,* instructing him to show botii the draft treaty and the note to the 
Nizam, and to request him to appoint an'early day for rne to wait ufion him to 
explain any. details on which His Highness might require further information. 

® Transintton of a note from ttio Resident to Ni\wa’>-SiirBj oot Moolk, dated 22ml April 1853: — 

I I'ave to-d«y personally made, you noqnaiiit.d wi'ii the nilii<‘<l c.f llie instructions forwarded to iny 
•ddrens l»y tli** Gover* of Iri»Ua, dnfrd tHe 8ili April 1853 (28 li •Imnadee-u-SaiHifi). It is now requiaito 
that you hlKtiild ii ib'H m»ttcr to Ilis U»o K<zain, and l»ave an fnily day for au aiidienco with 

me appointed in order tliwt 1 may explain all iiiBlterB perminnlly and fully tc* Hia Higltuoae, 1 have bad a 
Persian tranalatinn of tlin draft treaty forwaided to me by ibe Gnven or General prepared, which is now 
entloaed ; and, w tb a view to His perfectly understandir-K t» o rneaniniif of what is required, I 

beir to intbnate tn you that the revenues of the ia looks alluded to iu the draft treaty ainouut to 30 lacs 
of rupees el revenue per aunuin. 

(A true traaelation.) (Sigued) J» Lovo^ Resident. 
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3. Hefore proceeding further, it is proper that I ehould mention that many 
days previous to the receipt of your despatch I had a long personal private 
interview with the Nizam, at which I announce*! to him distinctly that a new 
treaty would soon he proposed to him, the principal objects of which 1 explained 
to His Highness. 

4. 'i'lui interview with the N’izarn just alluded to occurred on the 2nd ultimo ; 
but immediately after that date, for nearly three weeks, all business of importance 
between the I’esidency and the Durbar was suspended, in consequence, first, of a 
very severe illtiess from which the Minister was suffering, and afterwards, for some 
days, owing to some religi<»us ceremonies in wdiicli theNizaiti himself was engaged. 

5. At the conference above alluded to, the. Nizam expressed a very decided 
repugnance to making any alteration in the e.xisting treaty ; when I expres.sed an 
opinion to liim that the only way for matters between the two States to be put 
uj)on a propel' footing would be to add some new articles to the treaty, his first 
exclamation was, “ God forbid that I should suffer such disgrace!” 

0. '1 he above exclamation on the part of the Nizam, and other remarks of a 

somewhat similar tenor which f dlowed from Mis Highness, led to a long discussion 
between us, in wldudi my chief objei't was to remove such erroneous notions and 
prejudices Irom His Highness’s mind ; but I shall not burden this despatch by 
describing the details of that conversation, because it will be my duty to detail fully 
what occurred between me and His Uigline.ss only three days ago, viz,, the 30th 
ultimo, wliich conferenee took place by appointment after His Ilighness had had 
the draft treaty helbie him several days, and had discussed the matter fully with 
ills conluleiitial advisers, 

7. It. seems now, therefore, sufficient to state, Avilh respect to my conference 
of the 2nd ultimo, that filthongh I could not succeed in ))ersuading His Highness 
tluif a new treaty could be of an}' advantage to him, because, as he said, “ A 
oliange ill a ireuly, he it wliat it may, can never be an advantage to a Sovereign 
M’ho prefers, as 1 do, that there should not be any change at all yet I so far 
succeeded at that time in getting over the Nizam’s dislike to the affair that ho 
promised me to read over attentively any draft of a new treaty that I might [a epare 
lor his peru.sal, saying that lie would compare it with the old treaty, which he 
had not looked at (or many years, ami that he would then talk over the scheme 
for a new one ; but he ended that conversation by stating empbatieally as follows: 

“ I don’t want any new treaty at all, how much soever you or any other person or 
persons may fancy it to be advantageous to my interests.” 

8. My discussions relative to a new treaty had accordingly reached the 
stage above described when your despatch of the 8th ultimo reached me; and, 
therelore, when I saw that the preamble of the draft treaty, and the first eight 
articles ol it, explained so well the necessity for a new treaty, and showed so 
distinctly the improved position which the Nizam would occupy for the good 
management, ot his remaining dominions by his concluding such a treaty, I made 
up niy mind to commence the negotiation by giving a I’ersian translation of the 
draft treaty to the Minister for delivery to the Nizam, and to request the latter 
to fix an early day for permitting me to wait upon His Higliiiess. The note 
add I essed to the Minister, of which a translation is subjoined to the 3rd paragraph 
of this letter, was written at the request of the Minister, by way of a credential to 
him, to authorize his presenting the draft treaty to his master. 

9. The Nawab 8uraj-ool-Moolk, after reading over the draft treaty, and 
discussing the whole suhjcct fully in conversation, first with me separately, and 
afterwards witli Major Davidson and myself together, assured us both, more than 
once, that in his opinion his ma.ster’.s general affairs were now in such a state that 
he ought to consider himself fortunate in having an opportunity of forming such a 
treaty. One of the expressions made use of by Suraj-ool-Moolk before he quitted 
my office on that occasion with the draft treaty in his hand was this, that “Even 
a child, if he were free from prejudice and the advice of evil counsellors, would 
see that there arc great and manifest advantages for the Nizam, and for his 
Government, in concluding the proposed treaty.” 
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10. Bat as I perceive that this despatch has alreadv’ extended to a considerable 
length, I think it will be rnoie convenient to the Most Noble the Governor-General 
in Council if my last conference with the Nizam, which took place three days ago, 
and a visit from the Minister to me, which occurred yesterday, should be described 
in a separate despatch, and I shall accordingly have the hoiioiir of addressing you 
again to-morrow on those subjects. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Lovi\ Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 3rd May 1853. 

No. 71 OF 1853. 

From Colonel Tjow, c.n., Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Alh’n, Ksq., Ofliciating 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Sin, — Wilh reference to the concluding jiart of my letter. No. 70, dated 
yesterday, I have now the honour to address you for the purpose of reporting my 
negotiations with His Highness the Nizam relative to the proposeil now Treaty. 

2. The .\izain having fixed the foremxm of Saturday, the 30lh ultimo, as the 
time for receiving me to discuss the abovcrneiitioned important subject, I 
accordingly waited upon His Iliglmess at the hour ap|)ointed. 

3. In the first instance the interview was a private one, only His Highness 
and myself being in the reception ro<.>m. 

4. Before I proceed fnrtlier, 1 may as well mention that T found His 
Highness the Nizam in a state of considerable excitement ; liis face was much 
flushed, aiul his eyes appeared somewiuit inflameil. Were 1 to judge Iroin his 
appearance only, I should say tliat he was under an excitement caused either 
by wine or opium, but his subsequent conversation made me doulit that his 
appearance ami manner (altlioiigli 1)0111 wm*e very unusual) could have lieen 
caused by inebriation, i’ossiibly the alteration in bis countenance may I ave been 
caused by his sitting up lunarly all niglit (which I afterwards heard that he <lid), 
conversing in anger about the [iropo-sed treaty ; at till events, whatever may 
have been the origin of his peculiar appearance, it neither deprived him of his 
ordinary amount of intcdlect, nor impelled his powers of spcec.li ; on the cotitrary, 
I hav'e never known him more acute in argtitnent, nor more flnetit in conversation, 
than be was on that occasion. But his manner was often vehement, and his 
remarks were more than once uttered with a very loml voice. 

5. I began the conversation b\' adverting to the last visit wliich 1 pai<l to His 
Highness, from which 1 observed tlot he was aware that this Treaty' was then 
on its wav from Calcutta, or, at least, that orders were coming to me to propose 
a treaty of this kind to him : “ Yes,” .sai<l His Highness, “ yon told mo that you 
were going to propose a new Treaty, .but y'ou never told me that snclx a Treaty 
as this was to be proposed to me ; yon never told me that ymn were to ask me to 
give up a. large portion of my dominions in perpetuity” (His Higbness dwelt 
particularly on the word “ perpetuity”) : and he went on to say, “ Did 1 ever 
make war against the English Governineiit, or intrigue against it, or do any 
thing but co-operate with it, and be obedient to its wishes, that I should be so 
disgraced ?” 

6. That speech led to a long address on my part, in which I did all in 
my power to jiersuade His Higbness tliat -there was no disgrace wlnitever iu 
forming such a treaty as that which was proposed to him ; but His Highness 
seemed determined not to allow anything that could be said on the opposite side 
of the question to induce him to deviate at all from a few of his favourite 
assertions, one of which was t,he following : “ Two acts on the part of a Sovereign 
Prince are alway's reckoned disgraceful ; one is to give away unnece.ssarily any 
portion of his hereditary territorie.s, and the other is to disband troops who 
have been brave and faithful iu his service.” 

7. At the conference now described (which lasted nearly three hours) I am 
sure that the Nizam repeated the sentence above qiiotoid, an<l in the same words 
precisely, at least three different times ; and when 1 explained to him both that 
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there was no disgrace at all to him in the proposed scheme, and moreover that 
the possession of landhy us for the pay of the Contingent i« renlly and truly 
necessary for their efficiency, he always declared tnut it was not necessary, 
because he would now not only pay up the entire debt due, but would arrange 
also fur the pay being issued as regularly to the Contiugeut Force as is done to 
the troops at Secunderabad. 

S. Having anticipated something like the opposition that I met with on 
this occasion, I bad brought an office box with me containing your despatch of 
the 8ih ultimo. I accordingly took out that paper and looked over many parts 
of it while. I was sitting by tlie Nizam, and 1 can assure the Governor-General in 
Council that there is not a single argument contained in rny instructions that I 
did not mention and enlarge upon in addressittg His Highness ; while 1 also 
introduced other arguments which I thought iniglit be useful, such as that by 
making over land to us for the payments now made to his troops aud pensioners 
be himself would he relieved entirely from the personal vexation to which he had 
of late years been continually exposed by the pressing demands of the lte'*ident 
for these monthly pecuniary pa^'ments ; and I particularly pointed out to him 
how Iree he had tthva 5 ’s been from any trouble connected with the troops at 
Secunderabad aud Jauluah, solely because land had been ceded to us for their 
support. 

9. In regard to the Nizam’s offer to pay the entire debt, I replied that my 
Government would of course not rel'use to i-eceive payment if tendered without 
delaj’ ; but I explained to him in detiiil how much more profitable to himself, and 
how very advantageous it would he to his own troops and other public servants, 
if he would pay the 4(1 lacs of ru[)ee8 which he now tendered to me to those troops 
and servants of his own to whom he was deeply' in debt. 1 argued that after 
paying up his troops they woidd be oVtedient and would be of service to him, 
whereas now they were discontented and even mutinous, and were many of them 
worse than useless to him ; but nothing that 1 said could reconcile His Highness 
to the notion of making any new treaty at all. 

10. After our conversation had lasted, I should think, about half an hour, 
the Nizarn agreed to have the Treaty read over to him in my presence, in order 
that I might hear his olijecfions, and answer them in detail, and II is Highness 
sent for the .Minister, and also for the Urz-Begee, an old man, named Etezam-ool- 
Moolk. The Urz-Begee was desired to read the draft Treaty, while 1 looked at 
my copy, and it was agreed that Ills Highness should state any objections that 
occurred to him. 

J 1. The first part of the draft Treaty which attracted His Highness’s notice 
ro „ 1 1 -1 was that which is now quoted in the margin,* aud which 

leu nun to expatiate at some length to the following 
pni’port, viz., “ It is evident,” said the Nizam, “ that the Governor-General has 
proposed this treaty in consequence of the differences and discussions which had 
occurred respecting the adjustment of charges about the Contingent, and with a 
view to prevent a recurrence of such discussions ; and r.hat as lie, the Nizarn, was 
now [irepfired himself to inakc an arrangement by which the Contingent would be 
paid oil the 1st of every in aith, like the East India Company’s own troops, it is 
equally clear that there is no necessity at all fir making any new treaty.” 

liJ. When I reminded His Highness that he held similar liuigiiage befor) 
to General Fraser and yet had not performed his promises, he again and again 
said that he never himself made such promises as he was now making, and was 
prefiared to make to me with the guarantee also of others (alluding, 1 believe, to 
some bankers) ; and on one occasion when His Highness was holding this 
language, which was often repeated, he added, “ Besides, this is a new state of 

® “ Aiiil whereas ''ifTefnees ami discussions have for some time existed between tlie contracting 

regunliiiju^ t- e a jnstruHtt of cliargt^s cotinoct^'d aith piiriiniiH of the Military arraiige'neots ailhaiatHi^ 
t etweeii ihu SciifH ; ami it Ht and propw*' a»id fur the mutual adv ntago of >»oth b that Buch 

difTotenofS tslio ihl in»w ho Bitally st^ttled, and lhnt tho recurrence of a ich diacijaaiona, whiuh teud to disturb 
the fiitiudahip and haruuouy of tbo oouiractiug parties, eliould effectaally be prevented.** 
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things entirely ; the former promises were only those of the Dewan, and above 
all, there never, in the time of General Fi*aser, was such a thing as that brought 
to me,” pointing to the draft Treaty which was lying on the floor. His 
Highness seemed to look on that paper with a sort of horror. 

13. The Urz-Bcgeo continued to read the draft treaty, but excepting some 
few questions which the Nizam asked of the Minister (in a low tone of voice), 
about the Subsidiary Force, which I did not hear distinctly, His Highness did not 
make any observation until the 6th article was read, which he loudly objected to, 
using similar arguments to those which he had before used, and 1 answering them 
in the same manner as I had done before, as above described. 

14. In the course of the dialogue between the Nizam and myself. His 
Highness more than once said, “ VVah !” in a loud tone of voice, and with an 
expression of countenance which was certainly not polite, but I do not think that 
he intended any personal rudeness towards me. He was evidently, from some 
cause or other, or perhaps from various causes, much excited, and he could not 
entirely command either his language or his manner. 

15. About this time the Nizam suddenly ordered every one to retire to 
another room, so that our conference again became a pi'ivate one ; when he 
entreated me, as a personal favour, to endeavour to persuade the Governor-General 
to give up the scheme of a new treaty, and to advise His Lordship to trust to His 
Highness’s word that all future payments in which the British Government are in 
any way concerned will be paid with the utmost regularity, to which I replied 
that “ Such a procedure on my part was totally out of the question.” 

16. The Nizam then made a very long rambling speech, which I should not 
think of reporting at all were it not that a brief description of it may fend to make 
His Highness’s peculiar and strange character somewhat better known to the 
Government of India than it has hitherto been. 

17. 'J’he speech above alluded to Avas first to the following effect: That 
some men were born in situations so different from those of other men, and 
had such different duties to perform through life, that the one set of men 
could never sympathize witli, or even comprehend the feelings of, the other 
set; for instance (said the Nizam), “Gentlemen like you, who are sometimes 
in Europe, and at other times in India ; sometimes emjiloyed in Government 
business, at other times soMiers ; sometimes sailors, and at other times 
even engaged in eommerco, — at least 1 have heard that some great men of your 
tribe have been merchants — you cannot understand tlie nature of my feelings 
in this matter. 1 am a Sovereign Prince, horn to live and die in this king- 
dom, Avhioh has Vielonged to my family lor seven generations ; you think I 
could he h‘i]>i>y if I were to give up a portion of my kingdom to your Government 
in perpetuity ; it is totally impossible that I could be happy ; 1 should feel that 1 
was disgraced. I have heard that one gentlcm.'ui of your trilie considered tliat 1 
ought to he quite contented and happy if 1 were put ujion the same footing as 
Mahomed Ghouse Kliair'''; to have a pension paid to me like an old servant and 
have nothing to do but to eat, uiid sleep, and say my pr.ayia's.” Here His High- 
ness made use of an exclamation in Araliic which e.\])resses both Rur[)riscand anger, 
and with a manner and a tone of voice wliich .sei ined to me to indicate anger in no 
ordinary degree. 

18. After recovering fi’orn that ebullition of bunjicr, His Higlmess tlien said, 
“ You are not (piite so pre[)Osteroiis in your way of judging of me as that, but you 
too don’t comproheiid the nature of my feelings as a Sovereign Prince ; for 
instance, you talked of my saving at least eight lao-sf of rupees per annum by 
making this treaty as something that I ought to liked Now 1 tell you that if I were 
quite certain that 1 could ..save four times eight lacs of rupees I should not be 
satisfied, because 1 should lo.se my iionuur by parting with my territory.” 

^ Mennin^^ tho presptit Nawab of Arcot. 

f I had menlioiifd eight lacs of saving to tho Nizam iiistoad of Die six lacs rneiitioned in the 15th 
paragraph of your doflpalch, by notii ing 11 h» interest that he is coj-Htwotly obliged to pay ^vheu boirowiug 
money for the paymeut of the Coutingent. — (Signed) J, Low, liefcidexit. 
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19. The Nizam then went onto say that it was a veiy extraowimary 
proceeding on our paft to ask territory from him, because we ought, properly 
.speaking, to give some more territory to him instead of taking any from him ; 
adding that we had never given him any share of the lands of the Carnatic, which 
we had taken from Mahomed Ally, who was a vassal of his. 

20. I replied in a few words that His Highness had no claim to a single acre 
of the Carnatic, because Mahomed Ally was entirely independent of Hyderabad 
long before we bad any quarrel with him, and had made treaties with us and with 
other powers without at all consulting the Nizam’s forefather, Nizam Ali Khan. 

21. The Nizam made no rejoinder to my reply about the Carnatic, but then 
said to me, “ What lia.s becotne of iny share of Masulipatam and Chicacole, &c. ? 
What has become of my seven lacs of rupees a jmar which my grandfather agreed 
to take from j’ou in lieu of tho.‘<e Circars? What sin have 1 committed that I 
should lose th.-it seven lacs of rupees a year of tribute?” 

22. In reply to the last question, I reminded the Nizam that the Pesheush 
in que.stion had been redeemed by the payment of a crore and several lacs of 
rupees in specie into the hands of William Palmer and Co. on account of his 
tatlier’s Government, which would otherwise have had to pay that amount for the 
support of this very Contingent; and I took the opportunity of saying that if 
originally the pay of the Contingent had been arranged for by a cession of 
territory, all that annoyance which he mentioned about losing the Pesheush, and 
all the annoyance of the pre.sent discussion, would have been saved to His High- 
ness; and I again urged him to accept of the present Treaty, as being by far the 
most advisable step that he could take in the present emergency. 

The Nizam here complained in bitter terms of having been compelled 
(by William Palmer and Co., as he said) to lose the Masulipatam and Chicacole 
‘‘Pesheush not, as he asserted, for the loss of seven lacs of rupees per annum 
nearly so much as for the loss of honour, declaring that to lose tribute was almost 
as great a disgrace as to lo.se territory. His Highness then made some further 
rambling observations to this effect : that if his grandfather, Nizam AU Khan, who 
was a clever man, were alive, he would have astonished me, and would instantly 
have refuted all my arguments ; but that unfortunately he was dead and gone, and 
that ever since his death he, the pre.sent Nizam, feared that both the talents and 
the good fortune of his family had been decreasing. 

24. In answer to the last-mentioned I’einark, I endeavoured to make a suit- 
able observation, to the effect that the good fortune of liis family might still 
continue if he would act sensibly on the present occasion ; and I begged him to 
give his serious attention to the expediency of accepting the terms that Iiad been 
offered to him b}’ rny Government. His Highness tlien again called for Suraj-ool- 
Mooik ; and not only for that Minister, but rdso for the two sons of Shums-ool- 
Oomra, Oomdut-ool-Moolk, and Iktadar-ool-Moolk ; so that during the remainder 
part of my visit, besides the Nizam and myself, there wei*e five other persons 
])resent, besides two or three apparently confidential servants whose names 
1 did not hear. 

25. The fiv^e persons just alluded to were the two sous of Shuins-ool-(Jmra, 
Oonidnt-ool-Moolk and Iktadar-ool-Moolk, the Minister Suraj-ool-Moolk, his 
nephew Salar Jung, and the TJrz-Begee, Itizam-ool-Moolk. 

20. I have recorded the names of the above-mentioned live native gentlemen, 
because it was in tlieir pre.sence that the Nizam made a public declaration in regard 
to the Contingent Troops, which shall be detailed presently, and which gives to the 
British Govci’iiment a more complete right, and renders it in fact a more distinct 
duty, to insist upon a proper provision being made for the maintenance of that 
Contingent, than anything that was ever said before either by the late Nizam or the 
present one. 

27. None of the five native gentlemen above mentioned took any part in 
the discussion, but of course they heard all that was said on the .subject, which 
fntj.st have been His Highness’s object in inviting them to be present. After their 
arrival in the durbar room, many of the remarks that had been made before, 
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both by the Nizam and myself, were made over again ; but I need not repeat those 
remarks, as they are already recorded in the previous paragraphs of this despatch ; 
but what I wish to record now is the speech that the Nizam made to me in regard 
to the Contingent ; and nothing could be more fair towards His Highness than the 
previous remarks on my part which led to the speech wduch I am about to record. 

28. Finding that the Nizam’s dislike to the w'ords “ in perpetuity ” was 
extreme, and fearing that the whole negotiation might fail if 1 insisted on that word, 
I announced that that was a part of the scheme which my Government had allowed 
me the liberty to alter if necessary ; and I announced formally that, if His 
Highness wished it, the districts might be made over merely for a time, to 
maintain the Contingent as long as he might require it ; and, further, that if he 
declared to me that he did not require that force the Governor-General would 
gradually reduce it entirely, by discharging some men who were unlit, pensioning 
others who were old, and providing for others hy employing them in other corps, 
&c., and when the whole should be reduced, whicli it might be in a very few 
years, ho, the Nizam, might get the districts back again to his own management ; 
and I went on to point out that my Government, for the exi)ress purpose of 
avoiding any unnecessary amount of land being made over to us, had purposed 
that the amount of the Contingent Troo[).s by the new Treaty' should be less by at 
least 1,400 men than the strength of the present force ; and hence that a smaller 
extent of territory was })roposecl to be made over to us than if it had been settled 
that the force should be kept up to its present strength. 

29. On hearing the last-nientioued remark from me, the Nizam spoke in the 
most clear and distinct manner as follows : “ 1 beg you to write to the 
Governor-General that I do not want the Contingent to be I'educed from its 
present strength ; I am able to pay! those troops, and willing to pay them, 
regularly' every month ; I undertake this myself inde])eTidently altogether of the 
Minister’s promises ; and if I fail in my uiulertaking in four months from the 
present time y'ou may' take posse ssion of the districts ; but until 1 shall fail 
in my undertaking 1 claim from the Governor-General that he will not expose me 
to the disgrace of having any districts of iny' dominions placed under British 
officers, or call upon mo to make any' new Treaty at all” 

30. In order that there should be no mistake iu regard to the above-quoted 
declaration on the part of His Highness the Nizam, 'as well as with the view of 
having that declaration well impressed upon the memories of the several native 
gentlemen present, 1 repeated tliis .sentence opposite to which 1 have now made 
a marginal black line to the Nizam, and J aslc him if that was the message 
which he wished me to convey' to the Governor-General? His Highness replied 
distinctly that such was the message, and he even re[)oated the words, “ If I fail, 
you may' in that case have y'our own way, and take the districts.” 

31. Immediately after the last-mentioned speech the Nizam expressed a 
wish to retire. 1 consented, hut 1 again earnestly reeuinmended to His Highness 
to reflect more fully on this matter, adding that I was sure that the most, sensible 
and respectable of his own friends and subjects woidd advise him to accejit the 
offer that had been made to him. The native gentlemen present still remained 
perfectly silent (I think they mu.st have been ordei'ed to be silent), hut the Nizarn so 
far altered his tone that he requested me to abstain from reporting to my Goverriment 
till alter I should hear, iu a couple of days, Avhat a deputation from Ills Highness 
would explain to me about the securities that he can ])roduce for the regular pay 
of the Contingent in future; and I accordingly agreed not to report to Government 
until I should receive the promised visit from the deputation in question, along 
with which the Nizam said that he would send some three or tour lacs of his own 
money in purt payuneiit of the debt, and the Minister promised at tlie same time 
to send three separate lacs of ru[)ec8 for a mouth’s pay now overdue to the 
Contingent. I then took rny' leave of His Highness, and returned to tlie Residency'. 

32. On the Monday following (that is, tlie day before y'csterday) the Nizam’s 
promise was so far performed that I was visited hy a deputation, but it w as of a 
very different character indeed from that which had been nominally' arranged on 
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the Saturday. The deputation consisted only of the Minister and his nephew. 
They did not bring any money at all, either in payment of the debt, or for the 
current pay of the Contingent ; they only brought me a message from the Nizam 
to this effect, that he begged me, as a favour, to consent to send a Khureeta from 
His Highness to the Governor-General, and to stay all further proceedings till a 
reply should arrive here from His Lordship. 

33, I was very angry at being thus treated in regard to the deputation, and 
I did not at all conceal that feeling of displeasure from the Minister, whom I 
permitted to stay at the Residency only long enough to enable me to dictate 
a Persian meinorandum, which 1 signed officially, and then delivered it to him, 
with my request that he would take it without delay to his master. 

34. I herewith subjoin an English translation ofthe memorandum in question, 
and I have only to add to this already too long despatch that I have this day 
received a note from the Minister Suraj-ool-Moolk apprising me that His Highness 
the Nizam wishes to see me on Saturday next, the 7th instant, to converse further 
about the proposed Treaty ; and I have a separate message from the Minister 
stating that he trusts I shall have every reason to be satisfied with what I shall 
then learn of His Highness’s intentions. —1 have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident, 

Hyderabad Residency, 4th May 1853. 

Tbanslation of a Memorandum delivered this day, the 2nd of May 1853, by 

Colonel J. Low, Resident at Hyderabad, to the Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk. 

The Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk has come to me to-day, very much to my surprise, 
without any money in part payment of the debt due to the British Government, 
and without the tlircc lacs of rupees for the pay of the Contingent for last 
January ; and it appears to me from his conversation that no arrangements 
whatever are even in progress for making those payments. This is veiy strange 
and improper conduct, after what passed the day before yesterday at the Durbar, 
when the Nizam told me distinctly that in that case I must have payment without 
delay ofthe debt due to the Company, principal and interest ; that I must have 
immediate payment, that is to say, this very day, the 2nd of May, of three lacs 
of rupees for the payment of the Contingent for last January, and that I must 
also arrange for sufficient talooks being made over to the management of British 
officers for the regular future rriotithly payment of the Contingent B’orce. 

The Dewan has now asked me this question from the Nizam, viz., Am I 
willing to send a Khureeta from His Highness to the Governor-General, and to await 
a reply from His Lordship ? My answer is that 1 do not refuse to send such a 
Khureeta ; J will send my Khureeta at any time that His Highness chooses to 
write to my Chid', tlie Governor-General ; but that I do refuse positively, in this 
case, to .stop iny present proceeding until an answer shall arriv’e from His Lordship, 
because 1 liave received my final and precise orders on the subject from the 
Governor-General liimscH', 

If the Nizam be willing to forui a new Treaty on the ba.sis of the draft which 
1 have laitl h<;!ore him, 1 am entitled, a.s I ex|)lained the day before yesterday 
fully', to make certain altoralions in parts of the present draft ; that the Nizam 
said to me that he is unwilling to form any new Treaty. Be it so. I do not 
force .a Treaty upon him ; but if a ’new Treaty is not formed, my orders are 
positive to demand payment of the full debt of 4(1 lacs of rupees due to the 
Comj>any, principal and interest ; also to require that three lacs of rupees should 
be ]>aid to mo forthwith, without one day of delay, for the pay of the 
(.'ontingent due for last January ; and I am further ordered to lose no time in 
arratigln^ for a .sufficient amount of districts to be made over to the management 
of Biilisli officer.s for the regular future payment of the Contingent Force. 
So many j/rotnises have been made and broken by the Nizam’s Government daring 
a long course of years about the pay of that Contiugent, that the British 
Government has finally and positively resolved not to consent to any other 
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anangement for those payments than that districts which will produce the amount 
required shall be placed under the exclusive management of British officers. 

It is needless to write more at present excepting this, that I require three 
lacs of rupees to be sent to me this very day, for the pay of January last. 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 2nd May 1853. 

(A true copy of Memorandum.) 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 

No, 74 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

From Colonel J. Low, c.n.. Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Allen, Esquire, 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William. 

Sir, — In my despatch. No. 71, in this Department, of the 4th instant, I 
apprised you that His Highness the Nizam had fixed on Saturday, the 7th instant, 
for another conference in the Palace respecting the proposed new Treaty, and the 
object of this despatch is to report what occurred on that occasion, and since that 
day up to the present time, in regard to these negotiations. 

2. As I had been informed that the Nizam intended at the conference of the 
7th instant to have several men of high rank at the Durbar in addition to the Minister 
and the Urz-Begee, I directed Major Davidson to accompany me on that occasion, 
under an impression th.at unless the Nizam should express a wish for an entirely 

S 'ivate conference, (in which case 1 should of course have attended to His 
ighness’s wishes,) the presence of Major Davidson, from his minute knowledge 
of past occurrences, might be useful to rne in my discussions with His Highness ; 
and that anticipation was fully verified by the result. 

3. The Nizam appeared on this occasion to be in perfect health. There was 
something of sadness in his expression of countenance, but he received us with due 
courtesy and politeness. 

4. In the first instance the only persons permitted by His Highness to 
remain in the reception room in addition to Major Davidson and myself were the 
Minister, Suraj-ool*Moolk, and his nephew, Salar Jung. 

5. According to a plan which 1 had previously resolved upon, I commenced 
this conference by an address to His Highness, which 1 had on the previous day 
committed to paper and shown to Major Davidson ; and, in order to be sure that no 
part of it should be omitted, I took that paper with me. 1 put it down on the 
carpet between Major Davidson and myself, and f requested him, if 1 should 
omit any part of it, to point out the omission to me, in order that I might repair it. 

6. 1 proceeded accordingly to address the Nizam in polite ternfe, but in an 

earnest manner, to the following effect, viz., that the present is a very serious 
and important business between the two States ; that 1 have known the wishes and 
desires of my own Government on the subject for several months past, even bclore 
Heft Calcutta ; that it is useless either for llis Highness or for me to repeat over and 
over again what Ave have already said to each other; that a Avrangling kind of 
conversation between him and me is not suitable to either of our positions; that I 
know exactly to what extent 1 am authorized to make any alterations in the proposed 
Treaty, and I know what points I am not permitted to concede, and therefore that 
I thought it would be advisable that I shyuld now briefly explain those points. 

7. His Highness having here requested me to explain whatever 1 chose, 
I proceeded to state as follows : “ Your Highness dislikes to cede districts in 
perpetuity to the British Government ; very well. 1 am authorized to modify 
that pai’t of the plan, by having districts only made over to our management, 
your sovereignty over them remaining undisputed, and being proved to the 
world by our rendering annual accounts to you of their revenues, and after paying 
the cost of the Contingent, Appah Dessaye’s Ohoute, and certain pensioners 
of yours who are paid through the Residency, and the expenses of managing the 
districts in question, the Resident will pay any balance of cash that may exist 
into your Highness’s hands, with perfect regularity and good faith. 
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8. “Further, the Governor-General intended (believing that it will be 
agreeable to your Highness) to cancel your debt to us entirely in this general 
arrangement. You told me, however, on Saturday last, distinctly, that you 
preferred paying off the debt in specie ; very well ; that part of the draft Treaty 
can also be altered. I shall receive the money, if such be your wish, and there will 
be something less of territory for you to make over to our management ; but I 
cannot help repeating to you what I said last Saturday, that I think it would be 
much more to your Highness’s advantage to pay that money, which now amounts 
to nearly 50 lacs of rupees, to your own public servants and troops, to whom you 
are much in debt, by which act of justice and kindness you would make them 
contented and obedient to your orders. 

9. “ Further, the Governor-General proposed to lessen the strength of the 
Contingent by upwards of 1,400 men. You told me on Saturday last you did not 

■ want any of those men to be reduced ; very well ; I can alter that part of the 
draft Treaty also ; but I am not permitted by my Government to make any 
change in that part of the plan which prescribes that districts must be made over 
to our exclusive management to provide for the monthly pay of the Contingent, 
whatever the strength of that force may be. I beg your Highness therefore to 
tell me whether you are willing to form a Treaty on that basis or not ; tell me yes 
or no, in order that I may communicate your answer to the Governor-General. 
If you say no, I shall regret it for your own sake, for the truth is that as by your 
own admission you require the services of that Contingent Force, we must have 
districts under our management equal at least to the amount required for the 
payment of that force." 

10. At this part of the conference I explained to the Nizam (which was in 
addition to the address that I had committed to paper), that the making over of 
land to us, either in perpetuity, or to our exclusive management, for the pay of 
troops kept up according to the system of European discipline, had been found 
by long experience to be absolutely necessary all over India. I cited Oude as a 
case in point, from which districts had been ceded to us in perpetuity ; and I 
cited Gwalior as being a case exactly similar to what I was now recommending to 
His Highness, viz., that of districts being made over to our management for the 
pay of a contingent, accounts of the receipts and disbursements thereof being 
annually rendered to Scindia, and a balance of specie being paid into His 
Highness’s Treasury eveiy year.* 

11. I then closed my address to His Highness in the way that I had 
committed it to paper, namely, as follows : — “ If you consent to form a Treaty 
on the basis above explained I shall be glad of it for your own sake, because 
there will be great comfort for yourself by your forming such a Treaty ; there 
M'ill be a large saving to your Government, in comparison to its present expenses, 
and there will be much additional leisure and means for your Ministers and 
officers to pay your own people regularly, while there will be entire security for 
your Government, which will be cordially protected, and assisted, when necessary, 
by the irresistible power of British armies. What do you say, yes or no?” 

12. His Highness replied, “ I will neither say yes nor no, but I offer you 
the guarantee of some of the principal noblemen of my Court for the future 
tegul.ar payment of the Contingent every month, and I also engage to pay off the 
debt in the course of four months. If I write a Khureeta to the Governor-General 
to that effect you will send it to His Lordship?’’ 

15. I replied, “ I will forward any Khureeta from jou to the Governor-General 
without any delay ; but I tell your Highness distinctly that the Governor-General 
will not consider any personal guarantee as sufficient security for the pay of the 
Contingent ; the Governor-General in Council has decided that nothing can be 
deemed sufficient security for that purpose except the plan of having British 


- The purport of the 6th, 7th, 8th, aod 10th paraj^raphs of thia letter was previously committed to 
paper, in order that 1 might be sure not to forget any portions of them ; and I beg to state that Major 
Davidson assured me that uothirig was omitted, the only difference being that the address which was 
f^poken by me was more ample than that which 1 had written.— (8ignod) J. Low^ Resident. 
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officers in exclusive charge of districts that will yield net revenue to the amount 
required. 

14. His Highness here said, in an angry tone of voice, “Suppose I were to 
declare that I don’t want the Contingent at all ?” I answered him instanter by 
saying that I was quite prepared for that case, only that the removing of that 
force from His Highness’s service most be done gradually, in order to preserve 
the good faith of the British Government towards those troops, which had been 
heretofore kept up for the advantage of the Hyderabad Government, first by his 
father’s consent, and then by his o%vn, for a long course of years, had been 
trained and disciplined and commanded by British officers ; some years I said 
might perhaps elapse before all those men could either be otherwise provided for 
or discharged, as they might respectively merit, and that until the whole could be 
removed from His Highness’s service we must still have command temporarily of 
districts for their regular payment. 

15. The Nizam here remarked that the Contingent might easily be paid 
from the districts on the other side of Kurnool, which now yielded a much larger 
sum than was required for the Subsidiary Force ; to which I merely replied that 
the districts alluded to are not within the frontiers of Ilis Highness’s dominions. 

16. About this time the Nizam sent for Shums-ool-Oomra’s two sons, for Ijyfe 
Jung, who had been for a short time M[inister, also Gunnesh Rao, whoatone 
time had been named Peshcar, and likewise the Urz-Begee, and several other 
persons whose names I did not learn. 

17. The two sons of Shuras-ool-Oorara took their seats directly opposite to 
His Highness and very near to him, and it wa.s chiefly those two gentlemen who 
were addressed by His Highness during the remainder of the conference when 
he was not speaking to myself. 

18. The Nizam then explained, in a very distinct and even lucid manner, the 
chief propositions of the British Government as contained in the draft Treaty, and 
his own principal objections to that Treaty. He adverted also to some of the 
arguments that I had made use of in discussing the subject with His Highness ; 
and it struck both Major David.son and myself that His Highness stated the case 
very fairly ; and he ended this speech, which may be said to have been addressed 
to all the six or seven of his officers who were seated, by asking them what they 
advised him to do. 

19. No one made any reply excepting Shurns-ool-Oomra’s second sou, 
Iktadar-ool-Moolk, who said, “ If it is the Governor-General’s determination to 
have districts for the pay of the Contingent what advice need we give ? your 
Highness docs not require our advice or any further consultation on the subject.” 

20. As there was then an entire silence on all sides, I thought it advisable 
to 8})eak direct to the native gentlemen present, in order that they should know 
as exactly as I could recollect the various arguments that 1 had made use of to 
persuade their master to agree to the Treaty, and His Highness made no objection 
whatever to my doing so. It would be superfluous here to record those arguments, 
as they have been already fully related in my desp-atches. It is sufficient now to 
say that all the party present listened attentively to what I said, but none of them 
would make any observations in reply, either of assent or dissent, to tny reasoning. 

21. When 1 was relating to the native gentlemen present what had passed 
between the Nizam and myself, I referred - to what he had said about an hour 
previou'-ly, of his adverting to the possibility of his not reqviiring the Contingent 
at all, but before I could go on any further iu ray narrative I was interrupted by 
His Highness, who said “ No, no, 1 do not vvisli to disband the Contingent ; I was 
not speaking seriously when, I put that supposed case to you.” Slmms-ool-Oorora’s 
eldest son, Oomdut-ooI-Moolk, took that opportunity of echoing the sentiment 
that the Contingent troops were very necessary for keeping down the turbulent 
spirit that was often evinced amongst the people of this country. 

22. It is proper that I should here record the fact that the Nizam at this 
Durbar stated distinctly, more than once, that he must have the services of the 
Contingent troops ; and on one occasion he spoke rather pettishly respecting the 
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reduction in their numbers, as proposed in the draft Treaty, seemingly intending 
to indicate that any reduction of them ought to depend upon himself. 

23. The Nizam at one time made use of rather a sarcastic expression, to the 
effect that all this vexatious discussion had arisen from the high value that the 
British Power places upon money ; adding, when speaking to Shoms-ool-Omra’s 
sons, “ These gentlemen” (meaning British officers) “ are such managers 
that if they get a village from me that yields a thousand rupees per annum 
they will in a few years make three thousand rupees of it and I therefore 
took particular pains to prove to the party assembled that my Government 
had no desire to gain money for itself in this arrangement. “ Whatever 
surplus money we can make” (said I) by the good management which 
His Highness talks of will go itito the coffers of His Highness himself by 
the plan which I now offer to him of having districts only made over to our 
exclusive management, and not transferred to us as our own property.” And I 
concluded by saying, with a smile, “ I suppose you do not suspect us of being likely 
to cheat you in making up the accounts.” 

24. My last observation seemed to restore a certain degree of good humour 
to the party, and led to some civil speeches being made about the truthfulness and 
good faith of British officers, and also led to some general conversation, in which 
almost every person present joined more or less. The chief subject of that 
conversation was the difficulty that exists in almost all Native States in paying 
troops monthly with that extraordinary precision which is practised by the 
British Government, and this led the Nizam to mention, as he had done on a 
former occasion, that Ram Buksh, when he was in office, had paid the Contingent 
regularly for ten months in succession. I said, “ I fear your Highness has been 
mxich misinformed in that matter ; pray ask Major Davidson how it was.” Major 
Davidson was asked accordingly, and immediately proved that Ram Buksh had 
been peculiarly defective in his arrangements about the payment of the Contingent. 
The Nizam then said that when he had acted as his own Minister the Contingent 
had been regularly paid every mouth ; but here again His Highness was proved 
to have been mistaken, by the testimony of Major Davidson, who informed him that 
during that short period of time the Contingent had nine lacs of rupees of arrears 
due to them. This part of the conversation ended by its being admitted on all 
sides that the only time since the resignation of Rajah Chendoo ijaul that the 
Contingent had been paid with bond fide regularity was the five months during 
which Shums-ool-Onira was the Minister. 

25. The Nizam, finding that he could not make good any of his assertions 
in regard to former payments, reverted to the language he has so often made use 
of during these discussions, namely, that the future ought not to be judged of by 
the past, and as he is now more fully determined than ever he was in his life to 
insist upon the Contingent being paid monthly he would have that object effected 
in one way or other. He added, “ If I cannot do it through one Minister I will 
do it through another.” I replied that the choice of the officers of his 
Government was his own concern, and not mine, as he had been told some years 
ago by the Governor-Genei’al’s own Khureeta. “Yes,” said the Nizam, 
“apparently that was the case, and yet how wasray Mutsuddy GuneshRao treated 
when I appointed him ?” and, without w'aiting for any answer, he added, “ I have 
tried much to please your Government in such matters to which I replied that 
he might rest assured that rny Government was throughly sincere in declaring to 
him that he was entirely at liberty to select his own Ministers. 

26. The conversation being again at a stand-still, I reminded His Highness 
that he had not yet answered my question as to whether he would consent to 
form a new Treaty, when he answered, in a very testy manner, as follows: “I 
could answer in a moment, but what is the use of answering? If you are 
determined to take districts, you can take them without my either making a new 
Treaty or giving answer at all.” 

27. The moment that the Nizam uttered the sentence above quoted, the 
youngest son of Shums-ool-Omra leant forward and urgently begged His 
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Highness to take two more days to consider of the matter, and to appoint Tuesday 
the 10th instant (this day) for the final settlement of this important matter. The 
Nizam gave his consent, and so did I, to that proposition ; and I was then informed 
by His Highness that a deputation from him would wait upon me on Tuesday the 
lOth ; and thus ended my long and unsuccessful conference of the 7th instant, at 
which there was only one circumstance which was satisfactory to me, viz., that so 
many men of consequence about the Durbar had an opportunity of knowing 

f recisely what has actually been said by me on this subject to their mjuster ; for 
cannot help thinking, from the manner of several of the most influential of those 
men, and from messages that I have received from them, that they really believe 
that the transfer of some districts to our management is not merely the only 
possible way of paying the Contingent, but that such an arrangement will also be 
both a saving of money and a practical relief to the current working of the Native 
Government. 

28. 1 regret, however, to state that the promised deputation has not visited 

me to-day, and that instead of my recei^{ing those gentlemen this day His 
Highness begs me to receive on the morning of Thursday next (the day after 
tomorrow) a visit from his uncle-in-law, Shums-ool-Omra ; and I have consented 
(though reluctantly) to that extra delay of two day.s, chiefly because I think it 
will be of some advantage to me to discuss these matters with an influential 
person of such good sense as Shums-ool-Orora. I have never hitherto even seen 
that nobleman, but I believe him to b<! a man who h.-is been remarkable through 
A long life for truthfulness and general respectability of character. 

29. According to general rumour in the city of Hyderabad yesterday and 
to-day, the Nizam has particularly requested Shums-ool-Omra to accept the office 
of Prime Minister, and the latter has positively refused the office on the score of 
his advanced age and delicate health ; and it is therefore believed here at present 
that Shums-ool-Oinra’s projected visit to me the day after to-morrow will be chiefly, 
if not entirely, for the purpose of endeavouring to persuade me to ask the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council to give the Nizam a further trial of paying 
the Contingent in his own way, and to solicit IJis Lordship to abstain from any 
demand for the management of districts unless the Nizam shall again fail to pay 
those troops with the regularity wliich we require. 

30. I need scarcely add, in conclusion, that 1 shall not recode at all from 
the assertion that 1 have hitherto continued to make, that nothing short of our 
having exclusive management of territory will be admitted by ray Government 
to be sufficient security for the payment of the Contingent Troops. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Loro., llesident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 10th May IS.'iB. 

No. 78 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

From Colonel 3. Loro, o.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Alien, Esq., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William. 

Sib, — Referring you to the concluding portion of my despatch, No. 74, 
of the J 0th instant, I have now the honour to report that Shums-ool-Ornra paid 
me his promised visit yesterday, accompanied by both of his sons. 

2. Shuins-ool-Ornra, although bearing visible mark.s of old age, has still to 
all appearance much more of bodily strength than I supposed from the accounts 
that 1 had heard of his health ; w'hile his intellect, 1 should say, luis not yet 
been at all impaired, either from his advanced period of life or from any other 
cause. His manner and conversation are particularly pleasing, and evince ranch 
manliness and good sense. 

3. The only persons present at the conversation on business which passed 
between Shums-ool-Omra and myself were his two sons above mentioned and 
Major Davidson. 

4. After we had been seated in a private room only a very few minutes, I 
discovered that the chief message (and 1 might also say the only positive one ) that 
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the Nizam sent to me was simply this, that “ His Highness begged to have four 
months given to him from this time for paying off his debt, and for arranging 
everything to the satisfaction of the Resident." 

5. I immediately observed, in a tone of surprise and 'displeasure, “ So His 
Highness has neither sent any money for the last and the present month’s pay due 
to the Contingent, nor even professed to be making any arrangements for the pay 
of that force during the four months alluded to in reply to which, 
Iktidar-ool-Moolk, the youngest son (who is believed to be ambitious of being the 
Prime Minister), said, “ Oh, that is an understood point ; if His Highness can 
obtain the four months’ delay that he asks for, in order to pay off the debt, 
he will, of course, pay the Contingent for last month, and pay it regularly 
also during the four months but the father, with his chai'acteristic honesty, 
immediately said, “ My son, His Highness may have meant all that you mention, 
but he did not say so to to me ; I have delivered the message that 1 was charged 
with correctly to the Colonel.” 

d. Shums-ool-Crnra then mentioned a second message which the Nizam had 
gone through the form of sending to me, to the following purport, viz., that he 
is prepared to make over districts yielding 40 lacs of rupees per annum to the 
exclusive management of Shuras-ool-Omra, for the solo purpose of paying the 
Contingent ; but Shums-ool-Omra went on to say, “ Such is the information that 
the Nizam has desired me to announce to you, but it is only due to myself that 
1 should also tell you what 1 said to my master on that subject ; I said, *^1 
am an old man, and I don’t want such an arduous charge at all, but if it be your 
Highness’s wish 1 will undertake it on the condition that the districts shall be 
actually made over to me, and that I shall not be interfered with at all by the 
Minister, or the Peshkar, or the Dufturdars ; 1 could not succeed in such a 
business unless I performed the duty entirely under the orders of the British 
Resident.’ ” 

7. When I asked what the Nizam's reply had been to the above-mentioned 
proposition, Shums-ool-Omra replied, “ I am bound as a man who speaks the truth 
to say that although His Highness did not say no, yet neither did he consent to 
the condition that 1 demanded.” 

8. The foregoing statement of what had passed between Shums-ool-Omra 

and the Nizam, showing us it did the continued repugnance 
of the latter to forming the proposed Treaty, even on the 
toth instant. inodihed plan that 1 suggested to Ills Higliness on the 7th 

instant,* led to a long conver.sation, in which all of us 
(five in number) who were present took part ; but as that conversation chiefly 
related to all that has already passed between the Nizam and myself respecting 
the proposed Treaty, all of which has already been duly reported, 1 need not add 
to the length of this despatch by detailing the conversation that now took place. 
It will be sufficient to mention a suggestion that was made to me by Shums- 
ool-Ornra, and which I adopted, at least to a certain extent, as I now proceed to 
explain. 

9. The suggestion alluded to was to the following purjxirt, that althongh the 
Nizam evidently would not consent to Shums ool-Omra having charge of districts 
under the orders of the Resident, because that would be, in fact, like making the 
districts over to the Resident himself, and thus separating them from the Nizam’s 
Government, “it was possible” (said Shums-ool-Omra) “that His Highness 
would execute the Treaty if the districts were nominally made over to the 
Resident and to Shuras-ool-Omra jointly, as that would save appearances ; that 
is to say, it would save the honour of the Nizam, and yet be efficient for our 
purposes, because the management of the districts would be in reality in the 
bands of the Resident, although nominally he would be associated in the charge 
with a nobleman of the Nizam’s Government.” 

10. There are several serious objections to such a scheme as that above 
sketched, and, therefore, I at once and finally determined not to commit my 
Government in that matter by saying that 1 could procure the Governor-General’^s 
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consent to it ; but as the Nizam seems at present to adhere obstinately to his plan 
of holding the language reported in the 26 th para, of my despatch, No. 74 (and 

now for ready reference copied in the margin),* and 
as I consider that the Governor*General in Council might 
perhaps leather have a Treaty modified as now suggested 
by Shums-ool-Omra in the (ith Article than that we 
should have no Treaty at all, and hence he compelled to 
take possession of districts by [diysical force, I agreed 
to consent on certain conditions (and if the Nizam should 
particularly wish it) to ask the Governor-General whether 
His Lordship is or is not willing to give a trial to the 
proposed plan. But, in order to be sure of being on the 
safe side, I announced to l^hums-ool-Oomra my own 
opinion that the Governor-General would not be satisfied 
with such a mode of managing the districts which are to provide for the payment 
of the Contingent. 

1 1. Such being the understanding between Shnms-ool-Omra and myself as 
to the extent to which 1 would adopt his suggestion, Major Davidson and 1 
immediately drafted in English a new Article No. 6 for the Treaty, and a note 
which I proposed to address to Shmns-ool-Omra himself, and I then read those 
two drafts over to him in Oordoo. He understood their contents perfectly, and 
it was settled that T should send Persian papers to him to the same purport in 
the course of the afternoon ; it was also settled that Shums-ool-Omra should on the 
morrow (that is to say, this day) take those papers to the Nizam, and return to me 
on the 14th instant, to communicate to rue His Highness’s final answer. I 
accordingly expect another visit from Shums-ool-Omra to-morrow. 

12. In conclusion, I beg to say that I herewith enclose copies and 
translations of the several papers which 1 sent to Sliums-ool-Omra yesterday 
evening, as also a copy and translation of a note received from him this 
afteimoon. I trust that my note of yesterday to Shums-ool-Omra cannot be 
disapproved by Government (although it offers to forward a request from the 
Nizam differing from any part of my instructions), hceing that I concluded that 
note in the following wonls, viz. : “ Be pleased to l)ear in mind that unless the 
Nizam shall send to me at least six lacs of rupees forthwith, to show that he is 
serious in his desire to do what is just towards the Contingent Force, 1 cannot 
even ask the Governor-General if he i.s willing to make any change whatever. 
Moreover, I tell you distinctly that I don’t think the Governor-General will 
consent to the alteration proposed, viz., that there shall be a joint management 
of districts between the Kesident and a nobleman of this Durbar ; therefore, I 
once more earnestly advi.se the Nizam to consent immediately to the Treaty, with 
an Article in lien of the present Gth one, like to the enclosed paper marked 
No. 2. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low^ Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 13th May 1H53. 


® 26. The oonversetion 
being again at a etnndatill, I 
reminded Hie Highuees that 
he had not yet anewered uiy 
queetion as to whetlier ho 
would consent to form a new 
treaty, when he answered in 
a very testy nianuer as 
follows: — “ I could answer it 
in a nioinent, but what is the 
use of answering ? if you are 
determined to take districts, 
you can take them without 
iny either making a new 
treaty, or giving any answer 
at all." 


Tkanslation of a Note from the Re.sidcnt to Shuius-ool-Ornra, dated !2th 

May 1853. 

As the Nizam ha.s so great a dislike to the <»th and 7th Articles of the present 
draft Treaty, and as I find that His Highness wi.shes to avoid the appearance of 
giving over districts exclusively to the niauagcment of liritish officers, even upon 
the plan of their only having the management of such land.s, 1 herewith enclose 
draft of an Article, marked No. 1. For the sole purpose of pleasing His Highness, 
1 am willing to ask the Governor-General if he will consent to it as a substitute 
for the 6 th and 7 th Articles of the present draft Treaty; but 1 repeat to you 
now, what I said to you verbally this forenoon, that by far the best plan for 
His Highness is to consent at once to the entire Treaty only with the present 6tli 
Article aftered to be like the paper enclosed in this note marked No. 2. 
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Be pleased to bear in mind that unless the Nizam shall send to me at least 
six lacs of rupees forthwith, to show that he is serious in his desire to do what is 
just, I cannot even ask the Governor-General if he is willing to make any change 
whatever. Moreover, I tell you distinctly that I do not think the Governor- 
General will consent to the alteration proposed, viz., that there shall be a joint 
management of districts between the Resident and a nobleman of this Durbar. 
Therefore I once more earnestly advise the Nizam to consent immediately to 
the Treaty with an Article in lieu of the present 6th one like to the enclosed 
paper marked Ro. 2. 

■ No. 1. 

Article 6th. For the regular payment of the expenses of the said Contingent 
and payment of Appa Dessaye’s Choute, allowance to Mohiput Ram’s family^ the 
Mahratta Sahanadars, as guaranteed in the 10th Article of the Treaty of 1822, and 
the interest, at six per cent, per annum, of the debt due to the Honourable Company 
so long as the principal of that debt shall remain unpaid, and which now amounts 
to about 50 lacs of Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam hereby assigns the districts 
mentioned in the accompanying Schedule, marked (A), yielding an annual gross 
reventie of 40 lacs of rupees, to the entire management, as Commissioners, of the 
Resident at Hyderabad for the time being, and Shums-ool-Omra, the Amir-i-Kub- 
beer Bahadoor, or in the event of his death or resignation, such nobleman or officer 
of the Hyderabad Government as may be selected by the Nizam and the Resident. 

Article 7th. The districts in the Schedule (A) above mentioned to be 
immediately transferred to the Commissioners named in the preceding Article, 
and no interference whatever with their joint management is to be exercised, 
either now or hereafter, in any wa}% by the Nizam’s Government or any of its 
Officers. Accounts will be rendered annually by the Commissioners to the Nizam ; 
and all surplus revenue, after the payment of the Contingent and the allowances 
above detailed and the interest of the debt, shall be paid regularly by the Resident 
to His Highness, 

N. B, — You will understand that Article VIII, of the draft Treaty, forwarded 
to His Highness, will be struck out altogether. 

No. 2. 

Article 6th. For the regular payment of the expenses of the said Contingent, 
and payment of Appah Dessaye’s Choute, allowance to Mohiput Ram’s Family, the 
Mahratta Sahandars, as guaranteed in the 10th Article of the Treaty of 1822, and 
the interest, at six per cent, per annum, of the debt due to the Honourable 
Company, so long as the principal of that debt shall remain unpaid, and which now 
amounts to about .50 lacs of Hyderabad ruj)CC8, the Nizam hereby assigns the 
districts mentioned in the accompanying Schedule, marked (A), yielding an annual 
gross revenue of 40 lacs of rupees, to the entire and exclusive management of 
the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad. 

Article 7th. The districts mentioned in Schedule (A) arc to be immediately 
transferred to the Resident’s management, who will render accounts annually to 
the Nizam, and make over any surplus revenue to His Highness, after the payment 
of the Contingent and the other items detailed in the preceding Article. 

N. B . — You will understand that Article VIII. of the draft Treat}^, forwarded 
to His Highness, will be struck out altogether. 

Translation of Note from Shums-ool-Omra Bahadoor to the Resident, dated 

13th May 1853. 

I had an interview this day of full two hours with His Highness the Nizam, 
to whom I fully represented the whole of the matters you communicated to me 
yesterday. His Highness has directed me to attend at the Residency to-morrow, 
and to convey to you the expression ; therefore I shall do myself the honour to wait 
upon you at 11 o’clock to-morrow, and inform you of His Highness’s commands, 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 
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No. 79 of 1853. — -Foreign Department. 

From Colonel J. Loio^ c.b., Resident, Hyderabad, to G. Allen, Esq., Officiating 

- Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William, 

♦ 

Sir, — In continuation of the subject of my despatch, No. 78, dated yesterday, 
I have now the honour to report that Shums-ool-Omra, according to his promise, 
paid me a visit this forenoon, accompanied, as l>efore, by both of his sons. 

2. I regret very much to state that the message brought to me on this 
occasion from the Nizam was most unsatisfactory. It amounted, in fact, merely 
to this : that His Highness cannot perceive the necessity for Britisli officers having 
anything to do with the revenue management of districts in his dominions, and 
that if Shums-ool-Omra cannot persuade me to recommend to my Government to 
allow the Nizam four months from the present time to make suitable arrangements 
for paying off the debt, and for providing the means of regular future payment for 
the Contingent, that His Highness would request me to visit him at his palace 
once more, in order that he should ex[>lain his plans to me himself. 

3. Shums-ool-Omra assured me that he was much grieved at being the 
channel, after all that had passed, of conveying such a message to me, and that he 
felt ashanried at the obstinacy and most erroneous judgment whicli have been 
evinced by the Nizam during the last few days, connected with this negotiation, 

4. Shuras-ool-Orara declared solemnly to me (and to Major Davidson, wlxo 
also was present) on this occasion that he 3'esterdHy, in presence of lioth ]jis sons, 
not only advised but entreated the Nizam to agree to the Treaty upon the [»lan 
suggested by me in the paper marked No. 2* which 1 sent to Shuma-ool-Oinra 
on the 12th instant, but that His Highness was inflexible in his adherence to his 
own views, and that he made use of rude and illiberal expressions to Shums-ool- 
Ornra when the latter stated opinions at variance from those of His Highness. 

5. Sluirns-ool-Omra mentioned, as an instance of the rudeness of temper 
yesterday exliibited by the Nizam, that His Highness said at one time, “ If I am 
ever compelled to give up districts to the British Power, 1 will take an equiviilent 
from you and others of my subjects who enjoys Jagheers.” Shums-ool-Omra, 
however, after relating the speech above quoted, immediately added, “ But 1 am 
sure that His Highness will not be so cruel and unjust as to act in that manner, 
aUhougU he said he Avould do so.” 

6. When Shums-ool-Omra at one part of this conference was .speaking of 
the difficulty that he and otlier men of rank must alway’s have in effecting any 
object with the Nizam contrary to His Highness’s own previous inclinations, he 
mentioned that a favourite Khidmutgar of the Nizam’s, inuned Booran-ood-I)een 
(who was constantly in attendance at the Durbar), could at any time, by' a single 
glance, induce His IJigbness to .stop short in any ])romisc that he was making, or 
opinion that he was expressing, to a Minister or a nobleman in the State, and 
that he, Shums-ool-Ornra, felt sure that the undue influence of Booran-ood-Deen 
had been exerted against his own recommendations yesterday. 

7. In reply to the message sent to me by the Nizam, 1 spoke as follows to 
Shums-ool-Omra : “I will not refuse to visit the Nizam if he sends for me, but that 
1 consider it u.seless ; and that I mu.st now immediately report His Highness’s 
obstinacy' and folly to ray own Government, and if His Higliness docs not Ibrth- 
Avith depart from his present foolish conduct he will assuredly hereafter have 
much cause to regret that folly' ; but that this Avill be no fault of mine, as I have 
done all that 1 could do to guide him to a Aviscr course, by honest and disinterested 
explanations and advice.” tSlnims-ool-Omra and his sons concurred in those 
sentiments, and nothing more occurred during their visit whicli requires to be 
recorded. 

8. Shums-ool-Orara and his sons left me to return to the city, two hours 
ago. Immediately after their departure from the Residency I wrote a note to the 
Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, requesting particularly that he Avould, without delay, 

A translation of that paper accompanied niy despatcli, No. 78, dated ycbterdaj.— (Signed) »/. 
Resident. ' , 
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come to see me on business of urgent importance, to which note I have just 
received a reply, to the effect that he will call upon me at seven o'clock this 
evening. To-morrow is Sunday ; but on the following day (the 16th) I shall have 
the honour of addressing you again on the general subject of my late unsuccessful 
negotiations. 

1 am not without some hope that the very circumstance of Shums-ool- 
Ornra having failed in his attempt to influence the Nizam in this matter may 
prove a powerful incentive to his rival ^uraj-ool-Moolk to exert himself more now 
than he has ever hitherto done in favour of ni}^ views; and as I believe that he has 
lately, by pecuniary donations, and promises of more, gained over to his interests, 
generally speaking, the lamous ‘‘ Booran-ood-Deen’' (mentioned in a previous part 
of this letter), it seetns to me quite possible that Saraj-ool-Moolk may yet have 
the means of doing much good in this negotiatioiV if he will but duly exert 
hims6ilf for that |)uri)ose ; and I shall of course do my utmost to induce him to 
make the requisite exertions. — I have, 4&c., 

(Signed) J. Loio^ Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 11th May 1(S53. 

No. 81 of 1855. — Foreign Department. 

t From Colonel /. Low^ c.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to C. Allen^ Esq., 
Orticiating Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William. 

SiK, — i\Iy last despatch to you iu tins Department was dated the 1 4th instant, 
and explained the state of things here as regards the projected new Treaty up to 
the afternoon of ihat <iay. 

2. 'fhe Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, visited me the same evening (the 14th 
instant), according to an urgent request from me to that effect, expressed in a 
note vvhicli was sent iu original to the Nizam by the Minister, wLtli a view to 
the latter procuring permission from His Highness to come to me immediately. 

3. My object in demanding an immediate visit from the Minister was to 
impress both his mind and that of the Nizam with the belief that further 
unnecessary delays in settling this matter one way or other would not be 
pennilted i)y my (lovernrnent. 

1. Bedbre vSuraj-ool-Moolk had left his house in the city to pay me this, 
visit ] furnislied him with copies of the notes and papers which had passed 
during the previous two days between me and Shums-ool-Ornra, and 1 promised 
in a note to the Minister to relate to him on his arrival here all that had [)assed 
verbally l)et\vecn me and Sluims-ool-Ornra ari<l his sons, and* which I accordingly 
did relate to Suraj-ool-Moolk before I adverted to any other part of the general 
subject. 

5. 1 then spoke to the Minister, in a very serious mariner, to the following 

puiqiort, viz., that if he had entertained ditfereut views from me as to the 
cxjicdiency ui’ the ])rojectcd treaty, and had honestly declared that o[)positioii of 
seniimcnt, I should never think of blaming him for such conduct, but that as he 
had MUMouiiced to me from the first that he entirely approved of the proposed 
treaty I was iiuich displeased at the last durbar at [lerceiving that he did not 
say one word of encouragement to the Nizam to enter into the new treaty, 
although His Highness had given him, by asking a question, a very natural and 
suitMV)le opportunity of giving good advice iu the matter. 

(». Tlie xVIiuistcjr, iu reply, made what appeared to me some very lame 
excuse for not speaking to the Nizam at the time, such as that His Highness 
appeared mdy to address himself to the two sons of Shums-ool-Omni, <S:c., &c., 
and added that he (Suraj-ool-Moolk), when alone Avith his master, had warmly 
advocated the ex[>edie!icy of accepting the proposed treaty on the plan of 
districts being made over to the management only of the Resident and officers 
under him, and not transferred in ‘‘ perpetuity" to the British Government. 

7. 1 told the Minister that his private advocacy alone of the scheme was 

useless to me, aud that if he Avere really sincere in the opinions he had expressed 
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to me and to Major Davidson (which he had on various occasions expressed to US 
both) he must now hold similar language publicly at hia own durbar, or I should 
be under the necessity of denouncing him, both to the Nizam and to the 
Governor-General, as a man whom I suspected to have been expressing one 
opinion to me, on a matter of very serious public importance, and a totally 
different opinion to His Highness, thereby causing mischief to the two States. J 
added that it was my intention that very night to write a lull account of the state 
of things here to my Government, and that the tone and tenor of that report might 
somevvhat de[)end upon what he could now tell me that he intended to do or say 
on the morrow at the durbar. I took that opportunity also ot’ telling 
Suraj-ool-Moolk that I was aware of the fact that ho had lately gained over to his 
interests the Nizam’s favourite Khklmutgar, named 15ooran-ood*l)eeii, and therefore 
that it was useless for him to tell me now, as he used formerly to U'll me, that his 
advice was often entirely overruled and set aside by that very influential 
khidrantgar.* 

8. The Minister admitted to me that he had, “ to a considerable extent,” 
gained the good will of Booran-ood-Deen.f and after some further conversation on 
the general subject Siiraj-ool-Moolk beggc’l me to postpone writing to my 
Government till Monday, the lOth instant, declaring that he Avonld go on the loth 
to the Durbar ; that lie would again most earnestly advise the Nizam to aceept the 
treaty ; that, if necessary, he would not only re|)eut his former explanation of its 
advantiiues, but would add evt'ry thing else that he thought was likely to be useful; 
and that it His Highness should still demur, he, Snraj-ool-Moolk, would declare 
it to he impossible for him to carry on the government upon the former plan of 
the (lontingcut being paid by the Minister. 

0. I made the required promise not to write to my Government till Monday, 
and the Minister left me, on the understaiuling that he was to pay me another 
visit on that day (the Kith), and then to liring to me tlie Nizam’s fm.al answer on 
the subject. It struck me at this interview that Suraj-ool*Moolk had now 
become much more zealous in the cause than he had ever been before, .‘iiid that h(' 
was particularly desirous now to succeed, if it were only to prove to the world 
that he could command success in a case wherein his groat rival Shunis ool-Omra 
has failed. 

10. In the evening of Sunday, the 15th, I received a note from the Minister 
stating that the Nizam had at last consented to the tnaity. The Minister in that 
note wrote as follows : — “ Booran-ood-Deeu and I persuaded him to accede to it. 
This was done Avhen we were alone, but Mis Highness afterwards called in two 
other nohleuicn, and in the presetice of us all again declared acquiescence in the 
measure” ; and the note went on to say tliat he woidd breakfast with me the next 
morning, when he would exjjlain rniuiy particulars of his conference with the 
Nizam, and would remain with me unlit the necessary papers could he drafted. 

11. Suraj-ool*Moolk accordingly breakfasted with mo. on the 16th, and he 
and his nephew Salar Jung and a Moonshee of tlie Durbar launaiued in my office 
that day, along with Major Davidson and myself, for nearly eight hours, at the 
end of which I gave to the Miruster a draft treaty, in l*or.siaii, of what 1 atn 
prepared to sign, and what the Minister at the same time not only j)romise(l to me 
to recommend the Nizam to sign, but assured me of his own firm belief that His 
Highness would sign it. 

12. I herewith enclose an English translation of the paper alluded to in 
the preceding paragraph, for the perusal of the Most Noble tlie Guveruor-General 

^ I beg to remark that although the jinliviilual hero inentioned is Htyhul khidiuntgnr’* he i« not, ami 
never baa been, employed in any menial capaf'ity. It in true that hoiu« ihcmi wIio have tlie very eaine 
designation are menial uervantH ; hut liooruTi-ood-Daori in u ntirt ct CoiutuMnd.irifc over Iho horvantH of all 
claesea within the palace grouudH, and his rank and some of blsgoneial dutieH, pueli an conveying ordors 
from the Nizam to Ministers, and other men of tlio highest rank in the State, something lesembie theso of a 
confidential AidO'de-Camp to a Sovereign Prince in Europe, excejit that Bouran ood-Ucen ia not allowed 
to Bit at a public durbar in the presence of the Nizam,*- (Signed) J, Low^ UeBident. 

t Sunij-ool-Moolk tnado this remark with a smile ou liia counteuauco, and seemed to mo rather proud 
of his achioveifieiit in gaining over Uooraii-ood-Deen to hi» iDtorestd.-^(Sigued) J. Low^ liefi>idcnt. 
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in Council, as I have every reason to hope and believe that in a very fevv days 
hence I shall have the satisfaction of forwarding to you a formal treaty very similar 
to the enclosed paper, for the ratification of the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

13. It will be observed that the first five articles of this treaty are exactly 
the same as the first five articles in the draft received from your office, but that 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th articles differ considerably from those in the original draft. 

14. The present articles No. 6 and No. 8 became necessary in consequence 
of the repugnance of tlie Nizam (described in rny previous despatches) to cede any 
territory in “ perpetuity ” to the British Government, and the present 7th article 
was introduced by me at tlie particular request of the Minister, although it is 
really a snperfiuous one, inasmuch as that the concluding sentence in the 5th 
article conveys exactly the sixme assurance ; but I did not hesitate to insert the 
present 7th article as it now stands, in order to satisfy the scruples of the Nizam, 
and to convey a full assurance to his mind that he shall no longer be liable, even 
in time of war, to be called upon to turnish the cavalry and infantry to accompany 
Briti.sh troops in the field which are specified in the 12th article of the Treaty 
of 1800. 

1.5. There may be still some difficulties to encounter, and some little dela3\s 
that I must submit to, before all the villages to be given up to our management 
can be settled, especially so if I succeed in obtaining some small districts which I 
wish to obtain on the western frontier of the Nizam’.s dominions ; but as Major 
Davidson passed several hours in the Minister’s office the day before 3'e8terda3’' 
for the purpose of comparing the Durbar record.s with our own information 
respecting those villages, and succeeded in obtaining the Minister’s consent to an 
allotment of districts in that direction which would perfectly .satisfy mo, I have 
now some hope that at the dui’bar of the da3’’ after to-morrow 1 nia3'’ succeed in 
having both the treaty and tlie annexed schedule finally executed b3'^ the Nizam. 

16. Nothing whatever could be done during the whole of yesterda3' in the 
city, as regards the new treaty, in consequence of tlie very severe illness of the 
Minister ; but he is better to-day, and went from his own house to the palace in 
the forenoon, after having received from Major Davidson both a treaty and a 
schedule (completely drawn out in English and Persian), which I sent to him b3’' 
that officer this morning, along with .some verbal ex|)lanations from me which the 
Mini.ster wdshed to be possessed of before waiting on the Nizam with those papers. 

17. I do not enclose a copy of the schedule above alluded to in this 
despatch, because the Nizam has not 3’et given his consent to giving up so 
many' villages as are noted in that schedule. As 3'et, the, Nizam has oril3’ 
consented to give up to our management the valley of l>erar to the north of the 
Adjuntah Hills, and the llaichore Doab, which is situated at the southern frontier 
of His Highness’.s dominions ; but as tho.se two diStrict.s might not 3'ield quite so 
much net revenue as would be desirable for our objects, I wish, if possible, also 
to procure small districts near Sholapore and Punderpore, of the Bombay 
P^esidenc3^ 

18. It would probabl3' have been more convenient to the British Govern- 
ment if the Nizam’s districts, above alludeil to, near to Punderpore and Sholapore 
could have been made over to the tnanagernent of the Bombay Civil 
Servant in charge of Sholapore ; but the Nizam’s Government expressed an 
earnest desire that all the officers in charge of di.strictB should perforin their 
duties soIel3' under the orders of the Resident at Hyderabad, and not receive 
their orders from the Madi’as or Bornba3' Governments, as an arrangement 
of the latter description would have the appearance, the Minister said, of 
such districts having been made over in perpetuity to the British Government. 
It was in consequence of those feelings on the part of the Nizam’s Government that 
I wrote the concluding part of the 6th article in the following terras, viz., “ to 
the exclusive management of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, 
and to such other officers, acting under his orders, as ma3' from time to time be 
appointed by the Government of India to the charge of those districts.” 

19. I am not aware that I can add anything to this despatch that is 
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necessary in explanation of the reasons which induced me to write the * Gth, 7th, 
and 8th articles of the projected new treaty in the terms which the Governor- 
General in Council will see in the enclosed paper. It is, after all, still possible, 
too, that the treaty itself, when signed by the Nizam, may not be precisely what 
I have made it in communication with his Minister only ; but as my belief is that 
the Nizam having given his consent to the main provisions and conditions of the 
treaty will be satisfied with the expressions that I have made use of to describe 
those provisions, I have thought it best to give the above explanations now, in 
preference to waiting till the treaty shall be actually executed. 

20. It is very possible that I may be required to alter the schedule, which 
is this day being presented to the Nizam, but I consider it very improbable that 
he will now ask for any material change to be made in the wording of the 
treaty. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 19th May 1853. 

Treaty between the Honourable the English East India Company and His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor, settled by Colonel 
J. Low, C.B., Resident at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of full Powers 
to that effect vested in him by the Most Noble James Andrew Marquis of 
Dalhousie, Knight of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, 
one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, and Goveimor-General 
appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and control all their Affairs 
in the East Indies. 

Whereas friendship and union have subsisted for a length of time between 
the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the. Nawab Nizam-ool* 
Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor, and have been cemented and strengthened by 
treaties of general defence and protection ; and whereas in the lapse of time 
many changes in the condition of Princes and neighbouring States have taken 
place, by reason of which it has now become expedient to revise the military 
arrangements that were formerly agreed upon for the fulfilment of the said 
treaties ; and whereas differences and discussions have for some time existed 
between the contracting parties regarding the adjustment of charges connected 
w'ith portions of military arrangements subsisting between the States ; and 
whereas it is fit and proper and for the mutual advantage of both Powers that such 
differences should now be finally settled, and that the recurrence of such discussions, 
which tend to disturb the friendship and harmony of the contracting parties, 
should effectually be prevented : therefore the Honourable East India Company 
and His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor have agreed 
upon the following Articles of a Treaty between the States. 

Article I. — The peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting between the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness tlie Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk 
Asoph Jah Bahadoor shall be perpetual ; the friends and enemies of either sliall 
be the friends and enemies of both ; and tlie contracting [)arties agree that all the 
former treaties and agreements between the two States now in force and not 
contrary to the tenor of this engagement shall be confirmed by it. 

Art. II. — The Subsidiary Force, which for general defence and protection 
has been furnished by the Honourable East India Company to His Highness the 
Nizam, shall be continued, and shall consist, as heretofore, of not less than eight 
battalions of sepoys and two regiments of cavalry, Avith their requisite 
complement of guns and Eui’opean artillerymen, fully equipped with warlike 
stores and ammunition. IJnless with the express consent of His Highness, there 
shall never be less than five regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, with a due 
proportion of artillery, of the said Subsidiary Force stationed within the 
territories of His Highness ; and the residue of such Subsidiary Force shall at all 
times be brought into His Highness’s territories without delay on His Highness’s 
making xequisition therefor. 
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The said Subsidiary Force shall be employed, when required, to execute 
services of importance, such as protecting the person of His Highness, his heirsr 
and successors, and reducing to obedience all rebels and exciters of disturbance 
in His Highness’s dominions ; but it is not to be employed on trifling occasions, 
or, like Sebundy, to be stationed in the country to collect revenue. 

Art. 111. — The Honourable East India Company further agrees that in 
lieu of His Highness’s present Contingent it shall maintain for His Highness, his 
heirs and successors, an Auxiliary Force, which shall be styled the “ Hyderabad 
Contingent,” according to the provisions for the maintenance of that force which 
are detailed in the Oth Article of this Treaty. 

It shall consist of not less than .5,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, with four 
field batteries of artillery ; it shall be commanded by British officers, fully 
equipped and disciplined, and controlled by the British Government, through itS' 
representative the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Whensoever the services of the said Contingent may be required, they shall 
be afforded at all times to His Highness the Nizam, fully and promptly, 
throughout his whole dominions. If rebellion or disturbance shall be excited, 
or if the just claims and authority of His Highness shall be resisted, the said 
Contingent, after the reality of the offence shall have been duly ascertained, shall 
be employed to reduce the offenders to submission. 

Art. HI.-— As the interests of the two States have long been identified, it is 
further mutually agreed that if disturbances shall break out in districts belonging 
to the Honourable Ea.st India Company, Ilis Highness the Nizam shall permit 
such portions of the Subsidiary Force as may be requisite to be employed in 
quelling the same within the said districts. In like manner, if disturbances shall 
break out in any part of His Highness’s doinijuons contiguous to the territories 
of the Honourable East India Company, to which it might be inconvenient, owing 
to the distance from Hyderabad, to detach any portion of the Subsidiary Force, 
the British Government, if required by His Highness the Nizarn, shall direct such 
portions of its troojjs as may be most available to assist in quelling the disturbances 
within His Highne8.s’s dominions. 

Art. V. — In the event of war, His Highness the Nizam engages that the 
Subsidiary Force, joined by the Hyderabad Contingent, shall be employed in such 
manner as the Britisli Government may consider best calculated for the purpose 
of opposing the enemy ; provided that two battalions of sepoys shall always 
remain, as settled by former treaties, near to the capital of Hyderabad ; and it is 
also herel)y agreed that, excepting tlie said Sub.sidiary and Contingent forces. His 
llighnes.s shall not, under any circumstances, be culled upon to furnish any other 
troops whatsoever. 

Art. VI. — For the purpose of providing the regular monthly payment to the 
said Contingent troops, and payment of Appa Dossaye’s Choute, and the 
allowance to Mohipnt Ram’s family, and to certain Mahratta pensioners, as 
guaranteed in the 10th Article of the Treaty of 1822, and also for payment of the 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum of the debt due to the Honourable Company, so 
long as the principal of that debt shall remain unpaid, which debt noAV amounts 
to about oO lacs of Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam hereby agrees to assign the 
districts mentioned in the accompanying Schedule, marked (A), yielding an 
annual gross revenue of about .'>0 lacs of rupees, to the exclusive management 
of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, and to such other officers 
acting under his orders as may from time to time be app6inted by the Government 
of India to the charge of those districts. 

Art. VII. — By the 12th Article of the Treaty of 1800 the British 
Government can, in time of war, call upon that of His Highness the Nizam to 
furnish 9,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry to accompany the Bi’itish troops in the 
field ; the present Hyderabad Contingent, which is to be maintained at all times 
(whether in peace or war), is accepted as an equivalent for the larger body of 
troops above, specified to be furnished in time of war ; and it is accordingly hereby 
declared that the Nizam shall not be called upon at any time by the British 
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Oovernment to furnish any other troops, but those of the Subsidiary Force and 
the Hyderabad Contingent, and that part of the 12th Article of the Treaty of 
1800 which requires the Nizam to furnish 9,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry is 
accordingly hereby annulled. 

Art. VIIL — The Districts mentioned in Schedule (A) arc to be transferred 
to Colonel Low, c.b., the Resident, immediately that the ratified Treaty shall bi? 
received from Calcutta, and that officer engages on the part of the Rritish 
Government that the Resident at the Court of Hyderabad for the time being shall 
always render true and faithful accounts every year to the Nizam of tiie receipts 
and disbursements connected with the said districts, and make over any surplus 
revenue that may exist to His Highness, after the payment of the Contiiigont, and 
the other items detailed in Article VI. of this Treaty. 

Art. IX. — This Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, being this day concluded 
and settled by Colonel John Low, o.n., on behalf of the Honourable the English 
East India Company, witli tho Nawab Nizatn-ool-Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadc>or, 
Colonel Low has delivered one version thereof in English and Peivsian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the Nawab, who, on bis part, has also deliv(?red one copy of 
the same, [duly executed by himself; and Colonel Low hereby engages to deliver 
a copy of the same] to His Highness tho Nizam, duly ratified by the Govornoi- 
General in Council, within thirty days from this date. 

No. 83 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

From Lieut.-Colonel «/. Loio, c , Resident at Hyderabad, to C. A lien, Esq., Officiating 

Secretary to the Government of India, lAjicigu De|)artinent, Fort William. 

Sru, — I have herewith tlie lionour to forward a Treaty which was this day 
executed according to the usual forms by His lliglmess the Nizam and myself, in 
anticipation of its being approved and ratified l)y the Most Noble tho Governor-General. 

2. The dislike evinced at first by the fsizam to form any new Treaty ; tin* 
habitual delays of this Durbar in all matters of im[)ortant business ; and latterly 
the severe attacks of fever and ague by which the Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, hn.< 
been often afflicted, have combined to extend tlieso negotiations over a ttiucIi longer 
period of time than I could have wished ; hut the final result of them will, 1 trust, 
be satisfactory to the Governor-General in Council. 

3. It will be observed that the Treaty is precisely the same as the ctqty 
which I sent for the pei'usal of Government in rny despatcli, No. 81, of the Ibtli 
instant; and as 1 stated my reasons very fully, in that dcs{)atch and some others ot 
previous dates, for having found it ad visable to make the Gtli, 7tli, and8ih Articles ol 
this Treaty considerably diftcront from the original Draft Tn'aty sent to me by Govern- 
ment, it seems unnecessary now to say anything more on that part of the subject. 

4. As we do not by this Treaty obtain any territory as our own projierty, 
and only are to have charge of certain districts to govern and manage them fbi 
purposes, it may be said, of the Nizamis Government, the ScIkmIuIo attached to it, 
exliibiting, as it does, a gross revenue of about .50 lacs of rupees per amnini, 
would appear at first sight to show a larger extent of territory than is necessary 
for our objects ; but this will not be the case for the first couple of years of our 
undertaking, because about nine lacs of rupees out of tJie aI>ove-iiientiuned .50 will 
not*be included at all in our receipts ; the villages wliicli yield tJinse nine lacs are 
like separate small islands (if I may use • that term) in the districts, and the 
revenues of those small villages are to continue to be enjoyed by the same persons 
who now enjoy them, some members of the Nizam’s own fainily being among those 
individuals ; the police duties connected with those villages, and all other public 
duties belonging to the Government of a country respecting tlieni, will be 
performed by the Resident at Hyderabad, and the officers employed under his 
orders in those districts ; but the revenues of those “ Sarf-i-Khas” villages, 
as tliey are called, are to continue to belong to the individuals above alluded to. 
Some few local inconveniences may occur to the officer.s in charge of the districts 
under our management in consequence of the revenue exceptions above all(i'i( d 
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to ; but I beg to say that I could not have induced the Nizam to conclude the 
Treaty on any other terms, and that detached “ Sarf-i-Khas” villages of the same, 
sort exist in all parts of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions, which circumstance 
accounts in a great measure for the repugnance that hjs been evinced by all the 
most influential persons at this Durbar to our obtaining any districts as the 
bond fide property of the British Government. 

5. As I am anxious not to lose the mail of this evening, for the purpose of 
forwarding the Treaty, I shall postpone till to-morrow anjjr description of what 
occurred at the Durbar to-day ; but I should consider myself chargeable with great 
neglect if I closed this report without bringing to the notice of Government the 
cordial zeal and highly efficient exertions that have been manifested by Major 
Davidson in the performance of his duties as my Assistant during the late 
negotiations at this Durbar. His aid has in many ways been very useful to me, 
and especially .so by the manner in which he conducted various separate conferences’* 
in the course of the month that has just passed, with the Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk, 
and by the zeal and ability with which during the last few days he examined and 
tested native district records produced to him in that Minister’s office, whereby' 
r have been enabled to prepare the Schedule both at an earlier date and more to 
my satisfaction than would otherwise have lieon practicable. The efficient 
performance of the last-mentioned duty was of itself a service of importance to the 
public interests. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low^ Resident at Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad Residency, 21st May 1853, 


(A.) 

Deapt Treaty. 

Draft of Treaty between the Horiourable the English East India Company and 
His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk, settled by Colonel Low, c.n.. 
Resident at the Court 'of His Highness, by virtue of full Powers to that effect 
vested in him by the Most Noble James Andrew Marquis of Dalhousie, Knight 
of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, one of Her Majesty’s 
hlost Honourable Privy Council, and Governor-General appointed by the 
Honourable Company to direct and control all the Affairs in the East Indies. 


Treaty 1800, Art. 8. 


Whereas friendship and union have subsisted for a length of time between 
the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the Nizam-ool-Moolk, and 
liave been cemented and strengthened by Treaties of general defence and protection ; 
and whereas, in the lapse of time, many changes in the condition of Princes and 
neighbouring States have taken place, by reason of which it has now become 
expedient to revise the Military arrangements that wore formerly agreed upon for the 
fultilmeiit of the said Treaties : and Avliercas differences and discussions have for some 

time existed between the contracting parties regarding the 
adjustment of charges connected with portions of the Military 
arrangements subsisting between the States : and whereas it is fit and proper, and for 
the mutual advantage of both Powers, that such differences should now he finally 
.settled, and that recurrence of such discussions, which tend to disturb the friendship 
and harmony of the contracting parties, should effectually be prevented : therefore 
the Honourable East India Company and His Highne.ss the Nawab Nizam-^ol- 
Moolk have agreed upou the following Articles of Treaty between the States. 

Article I. — The peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting between the 
T. ^ I sen A t 1 Honourable East India Company and His Highness the 
^ ‘ ■ Nizam shall be perpetual ; the friends and enemies of 

either shall be the friends and enemies of both ; and the contracting parties agree 
tliat all the former Treaties and Agreemouts between the two States now in force, 
au<l not contrary to the tenor of tlii.s engagement, shall be confirmed by it. 

• 1 w fts obliged to direct Major Davidson to hold those neparate conferences owing to the illness of the 
Minister, \vbo wjih several times totally unable to leave his own house on days which had been previously 
iixed for his visiting me at the Hcsideocy on business connoctod with the Treaty.— * (Signed) J, Low, 
Kesident. 
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Art. II. — The Sub.sidiary Force, which for general ilofonce and protection has 
been furnished by the Honourable Pla.st India Company to His Higlines.s the Nizam 
shall be continued, and shall consist, as heretofore, of eight Battalions of Sepoys and 
two Regiments of Cavalry, with their requisite complement of Guns and European 
Artillerymen, fully equi))ped with warlike Stores and Ammunition. Unless Avitli 
the express consent of His Highness, there shall never be less than live ItcgiitiHbnts 
of Infantry and one of Cavalry (witli a due proportion of Artillery) of the said 
Subsidiary Force stationed within the Territories of His Highness ; and the 
residue of such Subsidiary Force shall at all times be brought into llis lliglines.s's 
Territories without delay on His Highness making requisition tliorefor. 

The said Subsidiary Force shall be employed when requiredto execute services 
r of iuiportauce, sucli as piotoctiiig the persoii of His lligluiess, 

^ his Heirs and Successors, and reducing to obedience all 

rebels and exciters of disturbance in His Highness’s Dominions ; but it is not to be 
employed on trifling occasions, or, like Sebimdy, to be stationed in the Country to 
collect the Revenue. 

Art. III. — The ITonmrrable East India Company further agrees that, in lieu 
of His .flighue.ss’s present Contingent, it sliall luaiiitaiu for His Higlmess, his Heirs 
and Successors, an Auxiliary Force, which shall be styled tlie “ Hyderabad 
Contingent.” 

It shall consist of not less than 5,000 Infantiy and 2,000 Caviilry, with four 
Field Batteries of Artillery. It shall be commanded by British Otficers, tvdly 
equipped and disciplined, and controlled by the British Government, through its 
representative, the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Whenever the services of the said Contingent may be required they shall be 
afforded at all times to His Highness the Nizam, fully and promptly throughout 
his whole Dominions. If rebellion or disturbance shall be exeitjsd, or if the just 
Claims and Authority of His Highne.ss shall be resisted, the said Contingent, after 
the reality of the offence shall have been duly ascertained, shall be employed 
to reduce the offenders to stibmission. 

Ai't. IV'. — As the interests of the two States have been long identified, it is 
further mutually agreed that if in time of peace <li.stnrl>ance 
shall break out ill the Districts ceded by Treaty to the 
Honourable Ea.st India Company, Hi.s Highness the Nizam .sliall permit .such 
portions of the Subsidiary Force as may be requisite to be employed in (pielling tlie 
same within the said Districts. In like manner if disturbances sliall break out iu 
any part of His Highness’s Dominions contiguous to the Territories of the 
Honourable East India Comi'any to which it might be inconvenient to detach any 
portion of the Subsidiary Force, the British Government, if required by Mis 
Highness the Nizam, shall direct such portions of its Troo])s as may be most 
available to assist in quelling the disturbances within His Higlincss’s i)oniinions. 

Art. V. — In the event of War Ills Highness the Nizam engages tliat the 
Treaty 1800, Art. 12. Subsidiary Forcc joined liy the I lydcrabad Contingent sliall 

be employed in such manner as the British Government 
ma)' consider best calculated for tlie purpose of opposing the Enemy ; j>rovided 
that two Battalions of Sepoys shall alxvfiys remain near His Highness’s person ; and 
provided further that, excepting the said Subsidiary and Contingent Force.s, His 
Highness shall not, under any circumstances, be called upon to furnish any other 
Troops whatsoever. 

Art. VI. — For the regular Payment of the expense of the said H 3 'deral>ad 
rp lonn K Contingent, His Highness the Nizam hereby cedes and 
reft y , i rt. . assigns to the Honourable East India Company, in 
perpetuity, all the Districts enumerated in the Schedule annexed to this Treat)', 
which Districts shall hereafter be subject to the exclusive Management and 
Authority of the said Company and of its Officers. 

Art. VII. — As soon a.s the Resident shall signify to His Highness that the 
Officers of the Honourable Company are ready to take 
charge of the Districts ceded b)’ the Cth Mis 
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Highness will issue the necessary orders to his Officers to deliver over charge of 
the same to the Officers of the Honourable Company ; and it is hereby stipulated 
and agreed that all collections made by His Highness’s Officers subsequent to the 
date of the said orders shall be carried to the account of the Honourable Company. 

Art. VIII. — And whereas certain sums, amounting to lacs of 

, .. Rupees, ax^e (iue by His Highness the Nizam to the 

Ue-ideut.) ^ ^ ”P y 0 Honourable East India Company, together with an annual 

payment of 1,17,000 Rupees under the name Appah 
Dessaye’s Chout ; and whereas the Honourable East India Company is desii^ous 
of removing for ever all grounds for difference and discussion regarding pecuniaiy 
transactions between the States, and furthermore is desirous of affording to His 
Highness a fresh proof of its friendship and of its regard for his interests, the 
Honourable East India Company hei’eby agrees to accept the Revenues of the 
Treaty 1800 Art 8 Districts above mentioned as a full and complete satisfaction 
for all demands on account of the pay and charges of the 
said Contingent, as well as on account of Appall Dessaye’s Ohoute, and the said 
principal sum of lacs of Rupees, the true intention and meaning of this 

Article being that the assignment of the said Districts shall be considered as a final 
close and termination of accounts between the contracting parties with respect to 
the cliargcs of the said Contingent, and all other payments whatsoever for which 
His Higliness the Nizam is now liable to the Iloiioiirable the East India Company 
Art, IX. — The Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, being this day concluded 
and settled by Colonel Low, c.n., on behalf of the Honourable the Englisli East 
India Company with the Nawab Nizain-ooLMoolk, — 

(Jolonel Ia)av has delivered one copy tliereof in I]nglish and Persian, signed 
and sealed by himself, to the Nawab, wlio on liis part has also delivered one copy 
of the same, duly executed by himself ; arid Colonel Low hereby engages to 
deliver a coj)y of the same to His Highness, duly ratified by the Governor-General 
in Council, within oO days from this date. 

( Signed ) Dalhonsic. 

oOth March 1853, 


Minute by the Honourable Sir F, Curri<', Bart. 

I HAVE gone very carefully through the Governor-General’s Minute, and 
,, , , ; references contained in the box. Tlie subject is 

Coutiugent. 'Vitli winch i have been long conversant, and the 

various j)oIiits noticed by His Lordship have been fully 
considered by me. Tlie Minute contains a lull, lucid, and imi)artial statement of 
the Nizam s and our position in res])ect to the Contingent Force, and the large 
debt due by the Nizam to us, clueily on account of advances made from our 
Treasury for the payment thereof. 

I so fully and entirely acquiesce with the Most Noble the Governor-General 
ill the view taken by His Lordship of all the points discussed in this comprehensive 
paper, and the principles on which it is proposed that the Government of India 
should now act, that it seems necessary for me to do little more than record iny 
general concurnuice in the line of policy which His Lordship purposes to pursue 
at the present juncture. 

1 have always felt tlie difiicnlty of the position in which we should be placed 
it the Nizam were to fall back upon the Treaties, and call upon ns to explain by 
wiiat authority, and on what grounds, we had organized in his name’^ this costly 
army, and impose this incubus upon tlie revenues of his State, and had assumed 
the riglit of regulating its every movement, and of giving and withholding at will 
the services of the Force for purposes connected with the administration of the 

y The Ooveinor-Qonera], in liis Minute, paras. 13 aad 15, writes of the Nizam having been made ’‘ to 
raiflo and pay, and having embodied and made over to usf’ (Sic, ; but the facts are even stronger. The 
J bijlievo, allowed a voice in the emlistment of a. isinglo Keeruit, the promotion of a single 
UJiiccr, Native or Enropenu, tlio dross or equipment of the Troops, or anything regarding tbeiu. more than 
It the}' wore a portion of the Qacen's or Company’s Army. 
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Nizam’s own Government ; and I feel that the sacrifice which His Lordship pro-^ 
poses now to make, in order to obtain an equitable adjustment of the past, and to 
place the Force, and onr relations with the Nizam in respect to it, on a sound and 
just basis for the future, hwaje though it appeal's, will be more than conipensatefl 
by the result, should His Highness be wise enough to acquiesce in either of the 
arrangements on the adoption of which it is intended that the sacrifice shall be 
consented to. 

The Contingent on its present footing seems to have been the device of Mr. 
Russell, the Resident, and (Jhundoo Lall, the Minister of the day ; and, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, there exists no direct recorded approval and sanction 
of the arrangement, by either the Government of India or that of the Nizam. lUit 
notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the absence of all authority in the 
Treaty for the establishment of the Foi'ce, I concur with the Governor-General 
that its existence for the last 40 years nearly, with the acquiescence of both 
Governments, is a substantive fact which fully warrants our taking the measure 
proposed by His Lordship for recovering the sums which have been advanced by us 
for its payment^ hitherto, and for securing the regularity of that payment in future, 
as long as the Force continues to be ke{)t up. 

1 have gi:eat hope that Colonel Low will succeed in negotiating some 
satisfactory arrangement based upon the very liberal and considerate terms and 
princijtles described in the Governor-Gcnerai’s Minute. I do not believe that the 
Nizam will, under any circuiustances, desire or persist in the disbandment of the- 
Force. The host of foreign mercenaries (Arabs aiid Rohillas) which have been 
introdnceil into Ins tei’ritories by the Nizam (in consequence, no doubt, mainly 
of his regular army not being under his control ) renders the continuance of thi.s 
regulin* force indi.spensable now to the contimnmcc of his government, and when 
the Nizam finds that the ev'entual disbandment of the Force will be the alternutivo 
of his rejection of the terms now ofiered I hojie and think tliat lie will accpiicsce. 

If he do not do so, and if he take the most foolish of the courses suggcsteil 
by tiie Governor-General as po.ssiblo, the coercion in sucli case contemplated by 
His I -.ordship must bo had recourse to ; but I would siiji^gcst that the Itosideiit, 
before ho lias recourse to such coercion, should be direct;ed to apply to tlie 
Supremo Govcriiinent for specific instructions as to the means to be employed, 
and the mode in which those means ghoiild be used. 

I think that if we are driven to this extreme measure we shall luive tv> 
exercise great caution and circumspection in its execution. 

I state this with reference to the Governor-Geiierars Minute of the 27th 
May 1<S5I, para. 20, one of the papers in the box. 

1 think, under llie peculiar circumstances of tlio location oF the Subsidiary 
Force in the Nizam's Dominions, and the stipulations of the Treaty of ISOO, it is 
doiibtfiii if we could with propriety take advantage of tlio posiliou of these troojis, 
placed witliiu tlie IlyderMbad territory, for the exjiress j)ur})oso declari'd in iJic 
Ireaty, to coriduet operations against tlie Nizam himself. I snv it is, in rcsjxict of 

^^^bsidiary Force, doubtlul ; but I liave no dc)ul)l. tliat tliat portion of the 
Nizam's own army commonly called His Higliness's Conting’cnt ought not to be 
so euniloyed. I am quite satisfied that the troojiis of tlio Contingent wouM, at the 
command ol the Resident and their Officers, march against the other troops of the 
State, against Hyderabad, and against tlie jiersoii of the Nizam hiniscdf, if so ordered, 
as readily as against any other parties, so entirely have they l>eeii taught to consider 
themselves our soldiers ; but we must not, on tliat account, lose sight of the fact 
that they aro hand fide the Nizam's troops, eidisted (by Jhalisli Officers, it is true, 
but by British Officers in the jiay and service of tlie Nizam) in Jiis name, swwn to 
allegiance to him, and obedience to his orders. It would bo, io my mind, the very 
height ot anarchy to order these troop.s to coerce their mnslt’r in any wviv, but 
more especially so to use them for tlie purpose of taking v irduit possession of a 
portiou ofjihat master's territories in order to provide fur iln-ir own pay. 

(Signed) id Currie. 

2nd April 1853. 
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Minute by the Honourable J. Lowis. 

Hyderabad affairs, which form the subject of tins Minute of the Most Noble 
N'n so Governor-General, have been on many occasions under 

discussion during the last four years, and Kave had my best 
consideration. 

His Lordship’s paper appears to me to exhaust the large subject of which it 
treats, and to leave no room for further administration. It contains a full and clear 
exposition of the relative positions in which this Government and that of our ally 
stand to each other, and of tlie nature and causes of the pecuniary entanglement 
into which the Nizam has fallen. It makes candid admission of tl'e infirmity of 
the footing of the letter of the Treaty of 1800 , on which existing arrangements for 
the Contingent stand, and offers that Government exceedingly liberal terms for 
placing things on a firmer basis ; and it provides adequately and most judiciously, 
in m\ opinion, I'or any contingency which arises from the obstinacy or recusance of 
tlie Nizam. I have, therefore, only to signify my entire concurrence in His 
Jjordsliip’s views. 

The (lilficulty suggested by my honourable colle.'iguo Sir F. Currie can 
hardly arise unless we be compelled to resort to the iiltima ratio of actual war with 
the Nizam : and it appears quite impossible that he should be so ill-advised as to 
drive us to that. The Subsidiary Force is, I conceive, part and parcel of the 
Madras Army, and ava.ilal)le for any duty the Governuient of India may require of 
it. 'I he Contingent is jiart and parcel of the Army of the Nizam ; but, ofiicered 
l/v Ib'itisli subjects, it would necessarily bo useless to him in ease of a breaeb. 

(Signed) J. Lowis. 

■Itli April 18 ') 3 . 


i liEATY between the Honourable the English East India Company and His 
Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Asoph Jab I’ahadoor, settled liy 
(/olonel J. Ijov', c. Resident at the Court of His Higliness, by virtue of full 
Powers to tliat eftect vested in him by tlte Most Noble dames Andrew 
.Mar quis of JJalJ/oimc, Knight of the Most Ancient and Most Noble Order 
of tlie Thistle, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourahle Privy Council, and 
tioveriior-Goneral appointc’d by the Honourable Company to direct and 
,1'oiitrol all their Affairs in the East Indies. 


\\ liereas fiiemlsliip and union have subsisted for a length of time between the 
lit'iMinrable East India Conqiany and His Ilighiu'S.s the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk 
Asepli J.'di Bahadoor, and liavo been cemented and strengthened by Treaties of 
g(. i;eral deieiice and protection ; and whereas, in the lapse of time, many changes 
in the condition of Princes and iicighlxjuring States have taken place, by reason of 
whicli it has now become exjiedicut to revise the Military arrangements that were 
lormorly agreed upon for the fulfilment of tlie said Treaties ; and whereas 
ditlereuees and discussions have for some time existed between the contracting 
parties regarding tlie adjustment of charge.s connected with portions of the Military 
.uTangeiiieiits sulisisting between tlie States : and whereas it is fit and proper, and 
tor the mutual advantage of both Powers, that such differences should now be finally 
settled, and that the recurrence of such discussions, which tend to disturb the 
friendship and liarmony of the contracting parties, should effectually be prevented ; 
iherefore the Honourable East India Company and His Highness the Nawab 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor have agreed upon the following Articlc.s 
of a Treaty between the States. 

Article I. — The peace, union, and friendship so long subsisting between the 
Honourable East India Company and His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk 
Asoph Jail Bahadoor shall be perpetual ; the friends and enemies of either shall be 
the friends and erieniies of both, and the con tr.aeting parties agree that all the former 
Ireaties and Agreemouts between the two States now in force and not contrary to 
the tenor of this engagement shall be confirmed by it. \ 

Art. II. — The Subsidiary Force, which for general defence and protection has’* 
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been famished by the Honourable East India Company to His Highness the Nizam, 
shall be continued, and shall consist as heretofore of not less than eight Battalions 
of Sepoys and two Regiments of Cavalry, with their requisite complement of Guns 
and European Artillerymen, fully equipped with warlike Stores and Ammunition. 
Unless with the express consent of Hjs Highness, there shall never be less than five 
Regiments of Infantry and one of Cavalry (with a duo proportion of Artillery) of the 
said Subsidiary Force stationed within the Territories of His Highness, and the 
residue of such Subsidiaiy Force shall at all times be brought into His Highness’s 
Territories without delay on His Highness making requisition therefor. The 
said Subsidiary Force shall be employed wlien required to execute services ol 
importance, such as protecting the person of Ilia Highness, his Heirs and Successors, 
and reducing to obedience all rebels and exciters of disturbance in His Highness’s 
Dominions ; but it is not to be employed on trilling occasions, or, like Sebuudy, 
to be stationed in the Country to collect llcvenvic. 

Art. III. — The Honourable East India Company further agrees that in lien 
of His Highness’s present Contingent it shall maiutaiii ibr His Highness, his Heirs, 
and Successors, au Auxiliary Force, wliich sliall he styled the “Hyderabad 
Contingent,” according to the jirovisions for the maintenance of that h’oice which 
are detailed in the (Uh Article of this Treaty. 

It shall consist of not less than .5,000 Infantry and 2,000 Cavalry, with four 
Field Batterios of Artillery. It shall be comniaiulod by British Ollicors, fully 
equipped and disciplined, and controlled by the British Covernmeut througli its 
representative, the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Whensoever the services of the .said Contingent may be required they shall be 
afforded at all times to His Highness the Nizam, fully and proinjitly, throughout 
his whole Dominions. If rebellion or dislui bancij shall be excited, or if the just 
claims and authority of His Highness shall bo resisted, the saitl (.Jontingent, after 
the reality of the olfcnco shall have been duly ascertained, shall be (‘m|>loyed to 
reduce the olienders to submission. 

Art. IV^ — As the interests of the two States have long liecii identified, it is 
further mutually agreed that if disturbances sliall lu’eak out in Districts belonging to 
tlie llonouivdile East India Company, His Highness the Nizam shall iiermit sucli 
portions of tlie Subsidiary Force as may be requisite to be eiiijiloyi'd iu ({uelling 
tlie same within tlie said Districts. In like maimer, if disturlianccs shall hreak out 
in any part of His Highness’s Dominions contiguous to the Territories of the 
Honourable East India (.’oiiqiaiiy, to which it might he iiicoiivciiieiit, owing to the 
distance from Hyderabad, to detach any portion of the Subsidiary Force, the 
British Government, if reijuired by His llighuess the Nizam, shall direct such 
portions of its Troops as may be most available to assist in quelling the disturbances 
within His Highness’s Dominions. 

Art. V. — In the event of war, Ilis Highness the Nizam engages that tlio 
Subsidiary Force, joined by tlie Hyderabad Contingent, sliall be employed in such 
manner as the British Government may consider best calculated for the [mrpose of 
opposing the enemy ; provided that two Battalions of .'^cjioys shall always r(.*Miain, 
as settled by former Treaties, near to the Cajiital of Hyderaliad ; ami it is also 
hereby agreed that, excc|)ting the said Subsidiary and Contingent Forces, His 
Highness shall not, under any circumstances, be called upon to furnisli any other 
Troops whatsoever. 

Art. VI. — For the purpose of providing the regular monthly jsiyinent of the 
said Contingent Troops, and payment of Ajipali Dessaye’.s Clmuto, and the 
allowances to Mohlput Ram’s Family, and to certain MaliraUa Ikuisioners, as 
guaranteed in the lOth Article of the Treaty of 1822, and al.su fur paytneut of the 
interest at six per cent, per aimum of the debt due to the Honomaiile Cornjiany, so 
long as the principal of that debt shall renuiin unpaid, Avlilch debt now amounts to 
about 50 lacs of Hyderabad rupees, the Nizam hereliy ogr»-es to assign the Districts 
mentioned in the aocorapanving Schedule marked (A), yiehlliig au annual gross 
mvenne of about 50 lacs of rupees, to the exclusive niauagcnient of the Briti.sh 
Resident for tho time being at Hyderabad, and to such other Officers acting under 
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ills orders as may from time to time be appointed by the Government of India to 
the charge of those Districts. 

Art. VII.— By the 12th Article of the Treaty of 1800 the British Government 
can, m time of war, call upon that of His Highness the Nizam to furnish 9,000 
Cavalry and 0,000 Infantry to accompany the- British Troops in the field. The 
present Hyderabad Contingent, which is to be maintained at all times (whether in 
peace or war), is accepted as an ecjuivalent for the larger body of troops above 
specified to be furnished in time of war ; and it is accordingly hereby declared that 
tJie Nizam .shall not be called upon at any time by the British Government to 
furnish any otlier troops but tlio'se of the Subsidiary Force and the Hyderabad 
Contingent ; and that part of the 12th Article of the IVeaty of 1800 which requires 
the Nizam to furnisli 9,000 Cavalry and G,000 Infantry is accordingly hereby 
annulled. 

VIII. The districts mentioned in Schedule (A) are to be transferred 
to Colonel Low, c.n., the Resident, immediately that the ratified Treaty shall be 
received from Calcutta ; and that Officer engages, on the part of the Britisli 
Government, that the Resident at the Court of Hyderabad for the time being shall 
alwa\s render true and faitliful accounts every year to the Nizam of the Receipts 
and Disbursements connected with the said Districts, and make over any Surplus 
Revenue that may exist to His HigJiness, after the payment of the Contingent and 
the other items ckdailed in Article VI. of this Treaty. 

Art. IX.— 1 his Treaty, consisting of nine Articles, being this day concluded 
and settled by Colonel John Low, c.B., on behalf of the llonounablo the English 
East India Company with the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Asoph Jah Bahadoor, 
Colonel Low lias delivered one version thereof in English and Persian, signed and 
sealed by himself, to the Nawab, who on his part has also delivered one copy of 
the same to Colonel Low, duly executed by His Highness ; and Colonel Low 
lieieby engages to deliver a copy of the same to His Highness the Nizam, duly 
ratihod by (he Governor-General in Council, within 30 days from this date. 

/Y 1 m sealed, and exchanged at Hyderabad, 21st May a.d. 1853 

(12th Shabun A.H. 1269). j 

(Signed) J, Loio^ Colonel, Resident at Hyderabad. 


bcHnnuLK of Districts in Berar, the Raichoro Doab, and Borders of the Sholapore 

Collectorates, Bombay Presidency, transferred to the 
Management of tlie British Resident at Hyilerabad, agreeably to the provisions 
of Article VI. of the Treaty of 1853 (Fuslee 1263), entered into by the 
Honourable East India Company witli His Highness the Nizam. 

. Districts in Berar transferred to British management arc those lying to 

the INorth of the range of Hills wliicli extends from Adjimtah, on the West, to Woon, 
near the Wurdah, on the Last. Any Villages not named undenieath, within the 
above-mentioned boundary, will be included hereafter among those transferred to 
th(i management of the British Resident at Hyderabad. 


Pergunnah : 


Rr, 


Pergunnah : 


A kola 

Dheauda 

Barragaora 

Thoogautti 

Korar 

Posud 

Argttoni 

Norfii *'[ 

Mah<r« .*.*.*.*.!! 

ChicbolceJ 

L&rkheir 

Ynwnk, alias YawuVh MahVu 

KuIIniB 

Ghicknee 

Mahagaom 


I 


1,24,944 

1,33,844 

17,381 

Gl,425 

2,2.00 

17,158 


Nargaoai 

Ralagaom 

l*andur Koura , 
Boxbi Kbcir..., 
Wunmaidi 
Nuinba 


10,000 j Boodnarapoolje 
73,129 ‘ Roomki 



14,300 : Damodi, «?/«« Damori ; 

12,722 tGooboo 

4,556 JBowonbor 

2,287 ' Jolka ’ 

2,510 Seralla 

2,501 ; Pooada 


11,370 Urgaon (Small) 


Rs. 

975 

8,750 

2,000 

2,000 

28,033 

12,000 

32,068 

2,702 

18,923 

6.000 

«^14,000 

«3,000 

10,000 

•5,000 

1;5U0 
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Porgiinuah ; 

Us. 

Bath Koleo 

38,596 

1.37,932 

10,871 

10,011 

2,500 

8, .'ICO 
13,263 
3,226 
2,899 
2,200 
8,525 

Pathroto 

1 ]\ralkccra ..................... .................... 

I Pali.‘\H Kcira 

fSawurgaon Taklee 

Neer PurBOo Puiidet 

Nandgaom Cazee 

Oev'ifoto ...tt 


ParBoli - 

Mniijiir Ixeir, 

Ooinrawuttco Ranee 

Hewer Iveir 

4)>05 

22,<i(n 

6.8.55 

A me air ...••••-.-•...•.‘•t-t, 


10,180 



Danapnor 

75,(KK1 
22, (KK) 

lo.axi 

Matift.,, ,,,,, 

Girowli 

Kftoriiin.-.,,., 

18,(XXI 
4.5, (X)0 
40,«XX) 
4.5,0(H) 
12.<X10 

Mnrtizapoor 


Koora,,., 

DuHti^^oor 

ICnnbf^n ICorniii ICeir, ifeii 

8,708 

Dliiimfij, 

5,320 

10,105 

2,41,275 

51,319 

2,499 

3,742 

2,491 

TlaRalgaoin 

Akfitft.. , ,, 

Balapftor , 

Midkapoor y 

Raichore 

Rajoora 

Rofiin Kheir 

Chandoru 1 

Naiidcora 

20,727 

9,846 

3,7:56 

Mtiiidgaon. 

Jey pore 

4,146 

Kolcli 

990 

Dev ulghat. 

17,955 

DliarHangvi 

6,159 

17,4.36 

23,5:15 

Darea 

K/irinpi Bebee 

Kari i)baniiiii 

14,297 

2,2:30 

Kamurgaou 



Total Ub. 

,30,95,:509 

Deduct amount of Personal Jageers® ... 

.3.'>.<X)it 


Pergunnah ; 


• 

Urgaon 

Julgaon 

Jamodi 

]B^ot*ai •••••••••«•••••«••■•»••• 

Palla 

Malgbat 

PhooJghat.,^ 

Sooiigaom 

Moor gram 

Juroor 

Karl all 

BhiJKeira 

Oomrawnfctee 

Balhoro Sheik Baboo ... 

Barseo Taklee 

Babun 

Naodgaon 

Pathooda 

Penjur 

Pcopulgaon Uaja 

Buueira Bebee 

Kolapoor 

Thullugaoiu 

Tiktab 

Lakpoori 

Baoja 

Buroor 

Siorli 

Unjiingaoiubari 

Seaeoalla, alias Seernla 

Nowsari 

Bukki 

Elliclipoor 

Knrujgaom 

Unjuiigaom 

Dliaroor.,,,, 

AkoH 

Bulgaom 

Budneira (Tungaeo ...... 

PuochgawuD 

Salood 

Pupoo, alkiH Papul 

Punj Mahagaom 

lleithpoor 

ChinchonH 

Khed Bulloora 

Seotia 

Bauoda 


Bs. 

77,0(H') 

1,25,000 

as, 1 55 

H «,000 

15.000 
2,401 

7.500 

1.500 

9.000 
8,020 
‘2,50*1 

58,442 

I. 5,881 
12,070 

3,881 

18,592 

24.001 
10,082 
.87,040 
37,750 
33,807 
21,173 

3.500 
2,401 

1.500 
90,304 

2.001 
2,918 
7,014 
1,030 
1,408 

1 , 00,000 

1 , 00,000 

1,05,219 

20,000 

<20,5<K) 

<*' 6,000 

50,843 

30,371 

23,012 

7,011 

51,021 

01,710 

II, 130 
14,010 
14,820 
17,855 


Total IU.| 30,00,^00^ 

The above amount is exclusive of Deli Sadiir, Russooms, Muktalis, Yoomeas, 
Eiiams, and all charitable allowances liitherto hold, which will only be paid to ilie 
several Claimants after they have established their rights by the iirodviction of 
proper Sunnuds, or other Official Documents acknowledged to be correct by the 
Nizam’s Government. 


Districts in the Raichore Doab transferred to the Management of tlio Rrilisli 
Resident, the boundaries of which are the Rivers Ivishna and Tooinbuddra, on 
the North, South, and East, and tlie llonoiirablo Company’s Frontier, 
belonging to the Bombay Presidency, on the West. 

(Any Talooks or Villages not named underneatli within the above-mentioned 
boundary will be included hereafter among those traiKsferred to the management of 
the British Resident at Hyderabad.) 


Pergnnnah Deodroog, &c.!i and the Talook of Kadloor, &o. 

Tlie Gudwal Pesheunb.....; 

Pergunnah Huvclce, Raichore, and Mahalat 

Pergunnah Kaneghcri, &c., and Gooboor andTharanab .... 
Pergunnah ICopal, &c. 

Pergunnah Moodkhee and Moodgul..... 

Pergunoah Gttogawuttee. 








Total Hb. 


Rh. 

1,07,872 
1.15,000 
3, 95, .380 
2,22,280 

I, 84,887 
69,003 
66,860 

II, 51,342 
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No claims in these Districts will be allowed for personal Jagheers hitherto 
lield, till the rights to the same shall have been established by the production of 
proper Suimuds, or other Oflicial Documents acknowledged to be correct by the 
Nizam’s Government. 

The above rule is also applicable to Russooms, Muktahs, Yeomeeas, Enams, 
and all charitable allowances. 


Distkicts on His Highness’s Western Frontier, bordering on the Honourable 
Company’s Bombay Colleotorates of Ahmednuggur and Sholapore. 

1. The 16 Villages in the Beer District, on the boundaries of the Jamkhair 
Talook, in the Honourable Company’s Territory ; viz.— 

Revenue. 


Kara^jaoii 

_ 1 

Kh. a. p, 

1)02 11 3 

Seorapoor Dhomulla 

Ka. a, p. 
1,417 15 0 

Kutola 

773 14 6 
574 5 6 


1,452 3 9 

Kopteo 

t.. 

Baweo 

605 0 0 

Bljubknl 

740 5 6 

J&1T1 t.tr.t t---r T 

i 292 0 0 

Moralah 

1,595 13 0 

Verneo 

1 024 30 

Mandah 

374 7 0 

Madtnapore 

232 10 0 

VVarjur 

1,189 0 0 

V adoloo ••*•••. a M... 

436 11 0 

P'Dopoor 

Kotun 

104 8 6 
1,965 4 0 

Total B*?. 

13,181 0 0 


2. All tlie Villages in the Districts of 

Katoo, Bliooirj, Niiklroog', Guiijotee, 

Maideo, Kulluin, Tooljapoor, Aland, and 

Pcraindali, Latoor, Lohara, Ufzulporo ; 

Daraaoo, 

and which Districts are within the boundaries on the North and East of the 
MaiijetMa, on the West of the Honourable Company’s Territory in the 
Ahmednuggur and Sholapore Colleotorates of tlic Bomhjiy Presidency, on the 
South of the Bheema, and on the East in as direct a line as can possibly be drawn 
between the town of Nittoor, on the Manjeera, and Uf/.nlpore, on the Bheema, 
yielding a Gross Revenue of about eight Lacs of Rupees per annum, exclusive of 
personal Jaglieers, Yeomeeas, Russooms, and charitable alloAvances. 

No claims on these Districts will he allowed for personal Jagheers hitherto 
held, till the rights to tlie same shall have hoen established by the production of 
proper Suniiuds or other Official Documents acknowledged to be correct by the 
Nizam’s Government. 

The above rule is also applicable to Russooms, Yeomeeas, Enams, and all 
charitaldo allowances. 


The Talooks detailed hereafter, belonging to Surf-i-Khass and the Noblemen 
mentioned underncutli, will be left to the Revenue Management of the Officers 
appointed for that purpose by the Hyderabad Government. 

Berak. 


Surf-i-Kliass Talooks : 

Budnoira (ifiugaieo 

Pnncbgoban 

Snlood 

pMjB O, nlifiA Papnl 

Rs. 

59,843 
30,371 
23,912 
7,91 1 

j 

! Japhoer Talooks belonging to Suraj-ool- 
1 Moolk Bahadoor : 

; Dhurreeapore 

Mnna 

(. r arc I w 1 no.. T r, T — - f- r * * 

1 Ra. 

^ 75,000 

22,(XI0 
10.000 

Pun) 

5i;92l 

61,710 

11,139 

14.910 

14,820 

17,855 i 
38.590) ] 
1,37.932 ; 

Koorniu .-Tr-r 

18,000 

46.000 

12.000 
40,000 

' 45,000 

2,67,000 

U-illfpoor 

t hiitchona 

Moortizapoor 

MiitigftlfiTO Diistigonr .T-.irt 

Kiutd Ballora 

Miinpalnro Poor, ^ “-i r— --- -r 

Soonn 

Kora’ ' 

P*nno(la 

Bath Kolco ttrtr 

j 



Doab Talooks belonging to Sarf-i- 


Mai Koira 

10,871 

Kbass : 


Pul las Ktii u 

10,011 

Mooshkeo and Moodgul 

69,063 

Fva. 

4,91,802 

' i 

Total.. ....Bs. 

8,17,866 
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Talookas on the West of Plis Highness the Nizam's Territories, bordering on 
the Collectorates of Ahmednuggur and Sholapore. 

Surf-i-Khass : Villages in the Lohara Talook, 

Ditto „ ,, Gnnjotee Talook. 

Ditto „ „ Allund. Talook. 

Shums-ool-Oornra Bahadoor’s Talook of IJfzulpore. 

(Signed J. Low, Colonel, Resident at Plyderahad. 
Hyderabad, 21st May 1853. 

\_Note. — A copy of the original document, written in Persian, is deposited, for 
purposes of reference, in the Library of the House of Commons.] 

No. 84 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

From Colonel J. Low, c.n., Resident at Ilyderaltad, to 6'. Allen, Esq., Officiating 
Secretary to the Goveniment of India, Fort William. 

Sir, — AVith reference to the 5th paragraph- of my despatch. No. 83, dated 
yesterday afternoon, I have now the honour to report what occurred at the durbar 
on the forenoon of that da 3 ^ 

2. Major Davidson accompanied me to. the durbar, and tlieonly other persons 
present in the reception room at the first part of the interview were the Minister and his 
nephew, Salar Jung, and tlie Ur/.e-Begee,; but before we had been many minutes seated 
the tvvo.sonsofShnms-ool-Ootiira ahso arrived, and tooktheirseatsiieartoHis Highness. 

3. We wore received with polit«mess by the Nizam, and I commenced the 
conversation by a short address to His Highness to the following purport, viz.: 
tliat I had brou.ght with me (pointing to my office box, which was near to me) 
the Treaty which His Highness had agreed to sign ; that it was needless, I thought, 
for us to have any more conversation now on the snl>ject of it, so 1 would only 
assure His Highness once tnore, Avhich 1 did with ftdl sincerity, that in my oftinion 
the Governor-General of India woidd feel pleased at the friendly si>iiit which His 
Highness had evinced by concluding this new engagement with tJio British 
Government ; that he had acted wisely in .agreeing to the Tre;ity as it iioav stands, 
not merely as regards his pecuniary interests, but also as regards his j)ersonal 
comfort, and the real dignity rd' his position as a Sovendgn Prince ; that the 
Contingent Force would now be at all times a highly oflicient one, and ever ready 
for the service of hi.s Government ; that ho w’ould be protected by tiio paramount 
State from all external foes in the same complete manner that lie has hitherto been ; 
and that he would never, in any point of view, have cause to regred the act of tliis day. 

4. The Nizam made a slmrt reply, to the eflect that it was alway.s his wish 
to give satisfaction to the Britisli Government ; and lie immediately desired the 
Urze-Begec to read the Trealy. 

5. The Urze-Begee accordingly read the whole Treaty through, in a slow and 
very distinct manner, to wliich His Highness paid minute attention from first to last. 

6. When that part of the preamble was read which is now noted in tlu; 
“Andwheruas differenoos margin, llis Higliuess turned towards me aiifi said, “It 

is evident that if the pay of (he Contingent harl always 
been issued to them regularly by my Ministers the draft 
Treaty whicli you brought to me would never have been 
written.”*^ I replied to tlie (dl'ect that His Highness way 
perfectly correct in that observation, hiil that tliere was 
110 use now in our again going over such distiussiuiis ; in 
support of which opinion I (pioled a Ilindoo.stance proverb 
to the effect tliat it is often wisdom in this world to let 
bygones be bygones, and say no mure about them ; when 
His Higliness observed with a smile on ids eountenam e, 

“ That is very true and he immediately desired tlie 
Urze-Begee to go on with the peru.s;i.l of the Treaty. 

• His Highuoss repeated tliftt olMorvation alnio.^t preewely i?i the Sfime wordn at a fliibftequont part of tliin 
coulorenoe, glancing at the time roproachCully at the Minister, Siiraj-oDl-Muolk. — (Signedj J, LoWj iH rtidont. 
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and discussions have for some 
time existed between llie 
contracting parties regarding 
the adjustiuent of charges 
oonnected with portions <if 
tho Military arrangements 
Hubsistlng between the States; 
and whereas it is fit ttinl proper, 
and for tho mutual advantage 
of both Powers, that such 
differences should now he 
linally settled, and that the 
reourrenoQ of such diHcus-sions, 
which tend to disturb the 
friendship and hannony of 
the contracting partiefl, should 
offectually be prevented.” 
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7. Sliortly after this, the Urze-Begee came to a word (namely, “ Derka”) the 
meaning of which he did not understand. I immediately explained that it was 
merely a clerical mistake, and that the word ought to have been “Derkar,” which 
would render the meaning of the sentence quite clear. The Minister made an 
attempt to get up with a pen in his hand to correct the error, but was so weak 
from illness that he could not rise without assistance ; and the Nizam himself then 
with his own hand added the required ‘‘ r” to the word, which act of course was 
duly admired by liis adherents, and the perusal ot the I’reaty was continued. 

8. On the perusal of the 6th Article, which alluded to a gross revenue of 
50 lacs of rupees per annum, the Nizam asked two or three questions of the 
Minister and of Shums-ool-Omra’s sons respecting their “ Surf-i-Khass” villages 
included within those Districts ; and His Highness was soon satisfied, adverting to 
the value of those villages, that 50 lacs of rupees of gross revenue is not too 
much for the objects in view. 

9. The next and last part of the Treaty which attracted the Nizam’s notice 
was the 7th Article, which (as explained in one of my former despatches) had been 
inserted in order to satisfy His Vlighness’s mind that he could never in future be 
called upon to send any other troops along with British armies in the field from 
the Hyderabad dominions except the Contingent and the Subsidiary Force. His 
Highness on this occasion listened attentively to a full explanation from me_ on 
that head, and seemed to he much satisfied when I declared to him that the right 
that we had by the Treaty of 1800 to call upon him in time of war for 9,000 
Cavalry and (5,000 Infantry, to accompany our troops in the field, is positively 
abrogated by the 7th Article of the present Treaty. Ilis Highness did not require 
the Schedule to be read, as he said that he had carefully perused it on the previous 
day. 

10. His Highness the Nizam then called for his seal, while 1 produced mine 
from iny office box, and the Treaty was immediately sealed and signed, one copy 
being handed to me for despatch to the Governor-General, and the other copy 
being delivered by me iiito the hands of His Highness. 

11. His Highness then called for the pan-dan, wlien Major Davidson and I 
took our leave, and returned to the Residency, the whole visit at the Durbar not 
having occupied much above half an hour. 

12. Before I close tins report, I beg respectfully to observe that in my opinion 
it would have a very useful effect here if the Most Noble the Governor-General 
would, along with the ratified Treaty, send to me a Khurceta, addressed to the 
Nizam, somewhat to the same purport as that part of the 3rd paragraph of this 
letter opposite to which I have now drawn a black marginal line, in order to show 
precisely the nature of the sentiments which, if expressed by the Governor-General 
in a Khurceta addressed to the Nizam, would assuredly in my opinion have a 
beneficial effect on His Highness’s mind, and thereby aid me in effectively carrying 
out some of the provisions of this Treaty. 

13. In conclusion, I may as well also mention my opinion (although it is of 
very inferior importance to the abovementioned Khureeta to the Nizam) that it 
might perhaps be useful to me if a paragraph were introduced in a despatch from 
your office to my address acknowledging the good service performed to us on 
this occasion by the Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, for he certainly has been very 
useful to me during the latter part of these negotiations, and the knowledge 
on his part that his services were appreciated by the British Government** might 
V)e an incentive to him (if it be his fate to live during the next few months) to 
co-operate with me cordially in the practical working of the new Treaty, so far as 
the working of it can depend upon the Nizam’s Government. — I have, &c., 

( Signed) J. Lew, Resident at Hyderabad. 

* Hyderabad Residency, 22nd May 1853. 


• In the case Buppoaed I would only raontion verbally to the Minister that the Governor- General in 

Council approved of bin connect. Wore I to give him a written record of that ciroumetanoe it might 
indirectly prove to be (he cause of injury to him. — (Signed) Low^ Itesideut* 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India. 

1. Instructions founded upon the Minute dated the .SOth March regarding 
»r j 1 j o- tj* u the affairs of His Highness the Nizam were transmitted 

the ^izaw.* ** ** ***** Resident at Hyder:il)ad. The successive tlespatches 

from Colonel Low have from time to time informed the 
Government of the progress of the negotiation which was opened, and of the fluctuating 
prospects of its issue. This morning 1 had the gratification of receiving by express 
a letter from the Resident in which he announces the important fact that the Nizam 
has formally executed a Treaty of the nature required. The Resident encloses 
the document for the approval -and ratification of the Govenior-General in Council. 

2. The Nizam, as liad been anticipated, expressed at the first a strong 

disinclination to form any new Treaty at all. His 
27*^*^8 highness made no ohjectious to tlie proposed alteration in 

lOth May 1853 , the distribution of the Subsidiary Force-; His Highness 
I>ara8. 21, 22. not only did not welcome tlie opening wdiich was riiforded 

him for getting rid of the Contingent Force if he were 
unwilling to maintain it, but he frequently and emphatically repeated the declaration 
he had previously and publicly made, that he did not desire the disbanding of 
the Contingent, that he was fully sensible of its value, and objected even to its 
numbers being reduced. 

His Highness did not receive with favour the proposal of the Government 
of India to cancel the principal sum of debt due by His Higliness as an in- 
ducement for the cession of certain portions of His Highness’s territory for the 
payment of the Contingent Force. He showed liimself from Hrst to last absolutely 
and inflexibly resolved to refuse all cession of territory in perpetuity, and he 
exprcs.sed the utmost reluctance even to assign districts to our management, the 
sovereignty remaining with himself. 

To this latter measure, however, lie at last consented, and ho signed the 
Treaty as it was drafted, with two exceptions, which will be referred to Jiereafter. 

3. The preamble of the Treaty stands as it was drafted. 

I?y the 1st Article the friendship and alliance between the States are confirmed. 

By the 2nd Article the modification of tire amount of the Sulisidiary Force, 
that is to be at all times stationed within llis Highness's Territories, is c.onceded, 
and the duties of the Force are defined. 

By the 3rd Article the Contingent is formally recognized and established : 
it is to be no longer the Nizam’s army, but is to be an auxiliary force kept up by 
the Government of India for the use of the Nizam, oflicered, paid and controlled 
by this Government. Its amount is fixed, and its duties are defined. 

By the 4th Article the Subsidiary Force may be employed for occasional 
service in the British territories, and other British troops besides the Subsidiary 
Force are to be employed in the Nizam’s territories as occasion may require. 

The 5th Article secures to the British Government the use of the Subsidiary 
and Contingent Forces during war, and limits the obligations of tlie Nizam to the 
British Government, in respect of military aid, to his affording the use of those 
two bodies of troops. 

The 6th Article assigns to the management of the British Governineut certain 
districts belonging to the Nizam, whicJi yield an annual gross revenue of 50 lacs 
of rupees. The revenues of these districts arc to be applied to the payment of 
the Contingent, of Appah Dessaye’s Choate and other pensions, and to the 
liquidation of the interest of the debt of 50 lacs duo to the British Goverument so 
long as the principal shall remain unpaid. 

By the 8th Article it is agreed that these districts shall be made over as soon 
as the Treaty is ratified, that annual accounts shall be rendered to the Nizam, and 
that any surplus existing after payment of the charges above mentioned shall be 
paid over to His Highness. 

4. As tlie annual revenue of the districts is stated in tiie Treaty to be 
60 lacs of rupees, it appears at first sight as if a greater extent of territory had 
been made 'over than was contemplated in the Minute of 30tli March. This, 
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however, is not the case ; the apparent excess is caused by the Treaty ttiating 
mention of the gross revenue (including nine lacs of Jagheers), instead of the 
net revenue mentioned in the 33r(i paragraph of the Minute, 

The districts enumerated in the Schedules annexed to the Treaty appear to be 
identical with districts which General Fraser proposed to obtain. They comprise the 
talooksin lierar, those on the western side of His Highness’s dominions contiguous 
to the British territories, and the Baichore Hoab, between the rivers JKistnah 
and Toonibuddra. A Map showing the districts and their boundaries is annexed. 

They include, in Berar, tracts which are reputed to be the finest cotton- 
growing districts in India, and they are, from theii; position and productiveness, 
calculated to bo eminently advantageous to Britivsh interests, both in a political and 
commercial point of vicAv ; although the present charges of the Contingent, the 
heavy in terest of debt, and the expenses of management will probably cause the 
Government of India to be a loser by the compact in the first instance, the 
reduction of charges hereafter and the improvement of the districts will, 1 have 
no doubt, reimburse the Government fully in the end. 

5. The 7th Article expressly annuls that part of the 12th Article of the 
Treaty of 1 SCO which requires the Nizam to furnish 9,000 Cavalry and 6,000 
Infantry in time of war, and it declares that the Nizam shall never be called upon 
for any other troops than the Subsidiary and Contingent Forces, This limitation 
of his obligations had already been secured to the Nizam by the concluding sentence 
of the 5th Article. But as His Iligbness was specially anxious for the introduction of 
the 7th Article, the tautology may be overlooked, and tlio ’I’reaty may stand as it is. 

By the 9lli Article the Kesident engages to obtain a ratilii:ation of the 'IVeaty 
within 30 days. 

6. From the foregoing summary of the several Articles it will he seen that 
the Treaty signed by the Nizam dilfers from the draft suggested by the Governor- 
General in Council in two particulars : 1st. The Nizam does not cetle the districts 
specified in perpetuity, tliough lie assigns Ihmn to the British Government. 
2nd. The Govermnent of India on its part does not surrender the principal sum 
of 50 lacs of rupees, which it was prepared to give up. 

I regard, however, the stipulations of the Treaty tliat has been concluded as 
uiutually and singularly advantageous to the two contracting powers. 

7. The Nizam obtains by the ’I'l’eaty a renewal of the oldigatious by whicli 
the British Government bound itself 50 years ago to protect liim against all 
external enemies and all internal danger. 

His Iligbness retains the full right to and use oftlie Subsidiary Force, tliongli 
the distribution of it lias been modified. He retains the services of the Contingent, 
secured to him in the amplest maimer and placed on a permanent footing. He is 
released from the demand for a lai’ger military force exigible from him under the 
12th Article oftlie d'realy of 1800. 

He gains an annual saving of at least six lacs of rupees, and exemption from 
the demands of the Govermnent qf India for immediate repayment of the sum of 
50 lacs due to it. Lastly, the Nizam obtains rest and relief from the liarassing 
solicitations to wliicli he lias necessarily been sulijected for many years by the 
mismaiiagcineiit of bis Ministers, and by bis own olistiiiacy, for pecuniary payments 
which be was nnprejiared to meet, whereby great discontent was created among 
the troops, and discredit Avas brought upon the State of Hyderabad. 

8. 'Die Government of Inilia, for its part, obtains by this Treaty a le.S8 
restricted use of the Hyderabad Subsidiai'y Force for its oavii purposes, though its 
obligations to supply such Subsidiary Force remain niiehanged. 

It obtaiii.s a formal recognition of the Contingent Force, and its estahlishment 
upon a definite footing as an auxiliary body of troops supplied by the British 
Govenmient and wholly under its authority, instead of being, as lieretofore, a 
foreign force nominally belonging to His Highness the Nizam. 

It obtains by the assignment of districts positive security for the payment of 
the Coutingont Force and other charges, and for the liijmdation of the interest and 
ultimately of the principal of the large debt due to it by the Nizam. Above all, 
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a 6iaat' terrnination of the dtihcuities in which it has long been placed by 
existence of pecuniary transactions with the Court of Hyderabad; and it is 
freed from the necessity for having recourse to measures towards the Nizam and 
his Minister which were harassing to the servants of this Government, and hardly 
compatible with the maintenance of its dignity. 

9. Doubtless the Treaty would have been more complete, and still more 
advantageous to the British Government, if the territories now merely assigned 
had been ceded absolutely and in perpetuity. 

But in securing, as it does by the present Treaty, beyond risk, the means of 
regularly paying the Contingent, and of terminating all pecuniary transactions and 
consequent causes of dispute with the Nizam, the Government of India secures the 
object which it had most at heart ; and when it is remembered that for the purpose 
of^obtaining that all-important object the Government of India was prepared not 
merely to accept an assignment of districts only, but further to cancel the debt 
of 50 lacs of rupees due to it, the Government may well be content with a Treaty 
which gives it what it sought without requiring the sacrifice it was ready and 
willing to make in refurn. 

10. Fully content with the success of our negotiations, I gladly consent to 
ratify the IVeaty which the Resident has submitted. • 

11. In compliance with the suggestion conveyed by Colonel Low in his last 
despatch, a Khureeta should be addressed by the Governor-General to His 
Highness the Nizam in the following terms : 

“The Governor-General has received with the highest satisfaction the Treaty 
which His Highness has signed ; and he has ratified at once the act of the Resident, 
who signed it on behalf of the Government of India. 

“ J3y that Treaty the long-existing friendship of the States has been still 
further confirmed, and mutual benefits will result to both. 

“ The (ioveinoi’-General recognizes in this act of tlie Nizam the frientlly spirit 
by which His Highness is actuated towards tlie British Government. He recognizes 
not less the wisdom wliich has been displayed by His Highness in cnieiiitg into a 
new and formal engagement, whereby not only the financial interests of His 
Highness’s State will be promoted, but his personal comfort will be enhanced and 
his dignity as a Sovereign Prince will be |)votected. 

“ The Contingent Force will be maintained in the higliest state of efficiency, 
and its services will at all times he available for the use of His Highness’s 
Government in the mode Avhich the Treaty declares. 

“ The obligations of tlic Governinent of India to afford His Highness the 
protection of tlie Subsidiary Force will at all times he fulfilled. All grounds of 
dispute, all cause of dilference, will be removed, and the Governor-General entertains 
a confident expectation that nninternipted harmony will hcnccfortli prevail in the 
relations between the States, which have already been so long united by the bonds 
of substantial friendship.” 

12. The Resident may further be instructed to convey to the Minister verbally 
an exjiression of tlie satisfaction with which the Governor-General in C-ouncil has 
viewed the conduct of Nawab Suraj-ool-Moolk during the negotiations that have just 
been brought to a successful issue. The Governor-General in Council is sincerely 
convinced that in advising his master to sign the Treaty as it now stands the 
Dewan gave proof of his fidelity to his Sovereign, and contributed materially to the 
real interests of the Nizam, and to the honour and stability of His Highness’s throne. 

I discharge an imperative and most grateful duty in otfering to the Resident, 
Colonel Low, assurances of the unqualified approbation with which the Government 
of India has viewed his proceedings in the conduct of this negotiation, and in 
tendering to him the best and most cordial thanks of the Governor-General in 
Council for the important and valuable service he has rendered to the State by 
procuring the conclnsion of the Treaty, which the Governor-General in Council lias 
rejoiced to ratify. 

The provisions of the Treaty when proposed were mutually advantageous to 
both the States, and eminently beneficial to the interests of the Nizam. Nevertheless 
success in securing its execution was more than doubtful. That the negotiations 
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have been'brought to a prospeitous issu 
exertions and qualities of Golonel Low. 
his rare combination of suavity of temper with firmness of detertpination, that 1 
attribute all our success ; and to him, therefore, I desire to ascribe the merit. 

13. While thus rendering justice, and no more than justice, to the services 
of Colonel Low, I beg to add that I am very sensible of what is due to the 
exertions, the ability, and the zeal of his Assistant, Major Davidson. The 
Governor-General in Council has had every reason to be highly satisfied^ with the 
conduct of that officer in his present office, and while conducting the duties of the 
Residency after the departure of Major-General Fraser. He requests the Resident 
to convey to Ma,ior Davidson the expressions he has just employed, and to offer to 
him the special thanks of tho Governor-General in Council for the valuable aid he 
has rendered upon this occasion. 

14. Much remains to be done in providing for and conducting the 
administration of the districts that have now been assigned. These matters will 
form the subject of other Minutes. 

Much trouble, too, must no doubt be expected in obtaining full possession of 
the districts assigned, and on other points connected with the Contingent troops. 

I believe, however, that by the conclusion of this Treaty all serious risk of future 
trouble between the two States has been averted, and that the relations of His High- 
ness the Nizam with the British Government will henceforth be maintained in concord. 


i 1 Deiieve TO ne niairay aue to wk? fwtwMuaip 
It is to his ability, to his perteverahee; t£» 


15. 1 do not indeed expect, nor do I believe, that the kingdom of the Nizam 

will be freed from all embarrassments by the execution of this Treaty. 

Tho sentiments expressed by His Highness, and recorded by Colonel Low, 


0 er 1 ay, p.ira. . acts on the part of a Sovereign,” s.aid His Highness, “are 
always reckoned disgraceful ; one is to give away unnecessarily any part of his 
hereditary territories ; tho other i.s to disband troops who have been brave and 
faithful in his service.” 


contain abundantly the germs of future troubles : “ Two 


Adherence to these two maxims had led tho Nizam in times ]mst into courses 
the most dangerous to the interests and security of his throne. The first led him 
obstinately to refuse tho cession or assignmeut of territory, which measure alone 
could enable him to pa}' the Contingent troops, whom he could not safely dispense 
with. The other luis induced him steadily to refuse the advice which has been 
given him to disband tlie Arabs, Roliillas, and other mercenaries who infest his 
territories and consume his revenues. 


Hapj)ily for his own interests, the, Nizam has been persuaded to depart from 
tlie first of his maxims for kingly guidance, and be has agreed to assign to us 
a portion of his hereditary territories. But he still adheres to the second maxim, 
.and it is to be apprehended that he will do so now oven more positively than before, 
since he will consider himself entitled by his concession regarding the Contingent 
to iminunity from all further interference regarding the levies in his own pay. 

If this anticipation should be fulfilled trouble can hardly fail to arise. For 
the alienation of the revenues of the districts His Highness has assigned Jto the 
Government of India must needs curtail the means at his disposal for the payment 
of the mercenaries whose services lie still retains, and failure in their pay must tend 
to multiply the outrages to which a similar course already every day gives rise 
within the territories of Hyderabad. 

16. It may be that these troubles may call for our interference, or more 
probably for our interposition in His Highness's behalf. Notwithstanding the 
reputation generally enjoyed by the Arabs, everything that has passed in the 
Nizam’s dominions during the last five years affords me ground for believing that 
any such contingency as I have been contemplating may be readily and successfully 
dealt with by the troojis at our command. 

In the mean time the goodpffices of the Government of India shall bo employed 
to guide the Nizam in the path of his own true interests, and to preserve his 
kingdom in prosperity and independence. 

17. In the Minute of 30th March I ventured to express a confident belief 
that, in consideration of tho importance of the object to be attained, the Honourable 
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ci of approve of the heavy sacrifices which the Govermuent of 

f^ia had thOh rfesolved to make for the purpose of obtaining it. 

Since every principal object the Government had in view has been secured, and 
secured without the sacrifices to which the Government had determined to submit), 
I feel still stronger confidence than before that the Honourable Court of Directors 
, will be pleased to approve of the Treaty tliat has been concluded, even though it 
does not include tlie cession of territory in perpetuity, which it was the endeavour 
of the Government to obtain. 

18. The Treaty, with all the relative papers, should be transmitted to the 
Honourable Court by the next mail, covered by a letter, of which a draft is annexed. 

(Signed) Dalhomie. 

30th May 1853. 


Minute by the Honourable J. Lotcis. 

I concur fully in the satisfaction expressed by the Most Noble the Governor.* 
General in the termination to which Colonel Low has 
brought the negotiation at Hyderabad. 

The Treaty secures tJie two points which were of most vital importance to this 
Government, viz., the distinct recognition of the Contingent by the Nizam, and 
absolute security for the future payment of that force. 

That the assigned districts nave not been ceded in full sovereignty I think 
is a point of minor importance. With full judicial, police, and revenue jurisdiction, 
and full power, consequently, both to protect the people and to develop 
the resources of the country, it is a matter of secondary consideration into which 
exchequer any surplus revenue may go ; and as we retain our princijial demand 
against the Nizam of 50 lacs of rupees, and relinqui.sh nothing substantial except a 
right of calling for troops, which never by any possibility could have been of use, 
the whole arrangement appears to me eminently advantageous. 

I candidly concur in the praise bestowed by tlio Most Noble the Governor- 
General on Colonel Loav. He has displayed patience, and temper, and judgment, 
and determination in a very large degree, aiul both Oovernments are indebted to 
him for the salutary termination to which this affair has been brought. Captain 
Davidson also has well earned tlic commendation bestowed upon liiin. 

I agree in the terms proposed for the Kliureeta, and in the views of Ilis Lord- 
ship on the other points noticed in the Minute. 

(Signed) J. Loicis. 

31st May 1853. 


Minute by the Honourable J. Dorm. 

Tills Treaty places our relations wdth Ilis Highness the Nizam on a much more. 
„ definite and secure footing than they have yet stood, and f 

^ ^ ***** record my applause of the moderate and wise 

policy that has dictated this mode of settlement of a very 
complicated question, and the able negotiations that have brought the measure to a 
snccessful issue. It is to be remembered that the Government Avas already hamn 
pered by a treaty of old existence, and that, therefore, there Avas no scope for 
improving some of the conditions of alliance that could never have been agreed to 
in the present paramount position of the British poAver in India. 

(Signed) J. Dorin. 

1st June 1853. 


Minute by the Most Noble the GoA-crnor-General of India, concurred in by the 

Members in Council. 

In the Minute Avhich was circulated yesterday regarding the ratification ot 
tlie Treaty lately concluded Avith the Nizam I observed 
tlio HigbneBs ijjg districts assigned were believed to be identical with 

those Avhich Major-General F raser proposed to occupy. 



A cl6se comparison has been since made in the Foreign Department 
appear that the impression stated above was erroneous, and that there is a co; 
derable discrepancy betweerl the Schedule sent by Colonel Low and that submitted 
by Major-General Fraser. 

The discrepancy appears to be of importance. 

2. The Schedule sent by Colonel Low includes no districts which were not 
included by General Fraser, but it omits large tracts which General Fraser included. 
Some of these are Dowlutabad, Beytul, Peyton, Bheer, and Koolbttrga. The 
annexed Note, prepared by the Secretary, shows more correctly the particulars. 

The districts omitted appear to be worth 12 lacs of rupees. Yet the list 
of Colonel Low, from which they are omitted, makes the aggregate available 
revenue of all the districts assigned to amount to the same sum as the list of 
General Finser, in which extra districts are included. 

It is obvious either that the estimate of General Fraser was too low, or that 
the estimate of Colonel Low is much too high, in which case the Government of 
India will be a heavy loser. 

3. The estimate of General Fraser was not made from documents, but from 
the oral statements of Parsee Pestonjee, who had long farmed some, if not all, ot 
the districts in question. Major-General Fraser, however, seemed satisfied that 
the estimate was practically correct. 

The Schedule of Colonel Low was prepared by Major Davidson after a labori- 
ous inspection of the official accounts, aided by the Minister. 

It does not seem probable that there could be any mistake, or any deceit 
practised, in the midst of so much precaution and personal examination. 

Nevertheless it is necessary for the Government to proceed with caution. The 
Treaty professes to assign a certain amount of revenue, not more than sufficient 
for certain purposes. If those revenues are over-estimated to the extent of 12 
lacs, the purpose of the Treaty will not have been accomplished, and the intentions 
of the contracting parties will not have been fulfilled. 

4. The risk cannot be guarded against by the introduction of a provision 
similar to that in the Treaty with Scindia of 1844, by whicli it is declared that 
if the revenues of the districts assigned do not come up to the estimate 
in the Schedule, Scindia shall make good the deficiency in cash ; because that 
would only open again the door for disputes on pecuniary transactions between 
the States, which it is one of tlie main objects of the Government of India to close 
for ever. 

The i)ractical course to be followed appe.ars to me to be that the Treaty 
should be ratified by the Governor-General in Council subject to an adjustment 
of this doubtful point. The Treaty should be transmitted to the Hesident. The 
discrepancy between his estimate and that of his predecessor should be pointed out, 
and the doubts entertained by the Government of India should be expressed. He 
should be directed to withhold the delivery of the ratified Treaty until he has 
satisfied himself of the substantial correctness of his estimate. If on reviewing 
it he should be satisfied in his own mind (and the discretion may very safely be 
left to Colonel Low) he may deliver the ratified Treaty. If he should find that 
the value of the districts is incorrectly estimated, the Uesident must endeavour to 
get the Schedule amended. 

If the Nizam refuses to do so, and the deficiency is not so great as to make 
the assignment altogether a permanently losing transaction to the Government of 
India, I conceive that a final settlement is of so great consequence that we may 
well in this case, as before, consent to make a present pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to obtain it. 

My own conviction is that Colonel Low’s estimate will prove to be 
substantially correct. 

31st May 1853. (Signed) Dalhomie. 

I concur. 

(Sighed) J. Lotcis. 

And I. 

1st June. (Signed) J. Dorin. 
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% Note by Mr. Officiatiog Secretary C, AUm, 

the territories now assigned by tlve Nizam do not include all of tbose 
formerly proposed for assignment by General Fraser, and their values are in the 
two Sohedules estimated at different amounts. 

The territories are nhturally resolved into three marked Divisions — 

I. The Berar Districts, or those north of the Ajunta Hills. 

II. The Frontier Districts, or those on the Nizam’s western frontier. 

III. The Riiichore Doab. 

The fii'st and third Divisions apparently contain the same Districts in both the 
Ks. Schedules, but the second Division contains in 

SOT 807 fltiJieral Fraser's Schedule thts Districts of Beytu! 

AbroedBuggui vi’iiage." ’7i’a'>6 Waddy, Dowlutabad, Peyton, Bheer and Koolbnrga, 

76, .009 together with some Pergiumahs of Ahmedabad, 

KS”::”.!!"?. as uo„e ol>luc:h with the oxccnlion of 15 small 

Villages m Bheer are included in the Schedule 
Us. _12,^04 attached to the Treaty. 

General Fraser estimated the gross value of the above-named distriids, 
exclusive of jagheers, at 12,66,404, as per margin.* 

General Fraser estimated — Colonel Low has estimated — 

Uh. Uh. 

The first division, cxcl 1181 VO of Jagheers, at 1 At 30,00 309 the first tli vision, exclusive of J^^heeis, 

ISecond division, ditto iri,3r»,4fI9 8,00.(K)() ... Second divisiun. 

Third ditto ditto 9,03,905 11,51,342 ... Tliird division. 


Trial 

Deduct value of the territories now 
excluded 


4I,92,68G 

12,G6,404 

20,20,282 


50,11,051 

8,17,BG5 ... Value of jaghoors. 

41,03.780 ... Value of lands assigned. 
29,20,282 


12,07,504 ... Difrerenco, 


There i.s consequently a difference of I2i lacs between General Fraser’s and 
Colonel Low’s estimate of the lands given up. 

I have compared some of the details, and while I find that a few villagt?s are 
entered at the same sums in both, others arc estimated more higlily by Colomd 
JjOW than by General Fraser ; for instance. 


Jbn. 

The first on Colonel Low’s list is Perguimah Akola, which he estimated at 1,21,944 

And Grnoral Fraser at * 82, -192 

D i fferc ri ce, 42 ,000 


(Sign 0 d ) C. A ll en , 

Offleiatirjf Secret.ary to the Government of India. 
^Fort William, .‘Ust May ISri.’i. 


No. 92 of 1853. — Foreign Deimrtment. 

From Colonel ./. Zom, c.u., Resident at ITyderaliad, to C. Alhm, Ksq., Oiliciatiii 
Secretary to the Government of India., Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatcli No. 2491, 
of the 6th instant, along with two versions of the Treaty latLdy concludtu with Ili.s 
Highness the Nizam, both of them duly ratilied by the Government ot India. 

2. Both of the Treaties were yesterday signed and sealed by' His Highness 
the Nizam, in open durbar, and the Schedules attached to them were signed by 
His Highness at the same time, after they had been filled up (as will be oliserved) 
by His Highnes.s’s orders, ' and at my request, with the names of a sufficient 
number of villages in Southern Berar above the Ghats to make up for some 
deficiencies found to exi.st in the western districts after the original 'ITeaty w.as 
signed, in consequence of there being more extensive “ Surf-i-Khass” lauds in that 
quarter than the late Minister, Snraj-ool-Moolk, was aware of. 

3. I shall address you separately and more fully in reply to your despatcii 
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No. 2492, to explain the apparent, but not real, discrepancjr between the estimates 
made by General Fraser and myself of the value of certain districts ; but in the 
mean time I beg to state that the cliief cause of its having appeared at first sight 
to you that either General Fraser must have under-estimated the value of those 
districts or that I must have over-valued them is this, that he excluded from the 
lands he intended to take possession of a number of Tunkha Jagheers and Zat 
Jagheers, all the former of which, and some of the latter, I insisted upon being 
included in the lands now to be made over to our management. 

4. I suppose that General Fraser excluded those Jagheers partly to please 
the Mini.ster, and partly because the General then expected that the whole of the 
districts would only remain a short time in our hands ; but as I knew that those 
districts are to be permanently in our hands I thought it necessary that those 
Tunkha Jagheers should at once come under our own exclusive management in 
every respect, hc'cause we have no use for the quotas of troops for the support of 
which those Tunkha land.s were granted. Those lands, and the Zat Jagheers also, are 
upon a totally diirercnt footing from the Surf-i-Khass Jagheers, which are Crown 
lands ; and the late Suraj-ool-Moolk at once admitted the reasonableness of my 
demand that the Tunkha Jagheers should be given up to the Resident by the 
Treaty : on tliis part of the subject I have only for the present to add that the 
following is an abstract of a very carefully estimated present value of the districts 
which have actually been assigned to us, viz. : 


R«. 

Valloy of Berar ... 30,60„%9 

Buln^lint ditto ... 5,48.601 

Western dintric^a 2,29,588 

liaichoro diatriuta 11,51,342 

49,89,940 

Deduct Surf i-Khass 9,07,533 


40,82, 307 

6 . His Highness the Nizam having intimated to me that he did not wish any 
business to be discussed yesterday, and that he intended the meeting to be a public one, 
merely for the purpose of signlngaiid exchanging the treaties, I asked him il he had 
any objection to my bringing some gentlemen from Secunderabad and Bolarum along 
with me on the occasion ; in reply to which His Highness apprised me that he should 
be happy to seo any number of gentlemen not exceeding 30 who might wish to attend. 

0. The durbar was accordingly an imu.sually full one, as I was accompanied 
(in consequence of the above-mentioned permission from His Highness)^ by 
Brigadier Bell, commanding the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, and his stall, and 
several officers of the Contingent, and some other gentlemen, so that the whole 
number of Europeans present, including myself, amounted to 24 persons. 

7. The Nizam so far forgot his own request, that no matter of business 
should be thought of except exchanging the trcatie.s, that he announced to me 
his intention of immediately making his Minister write tome officially to urge a 
decided claim upon the British Government for the profits of the Abkarry Revenue 
of Secunderabad ; hut with that single exception, which did not occupy two minutes, 
his conversation had no reference whatever to any matters of business between the 
two States. 

8 . His Highness was, however, in particularly good spirits. He expressed 
himself as being much gratified with the tenor of the Governor-General’s Khureeta, 
which wa.s read aloud in the open durbar 5 he was unusually particular and polite 
in returning the salutations of the gentlemen whom I presented to him ; and he 
was good-humoured and even facetious in many of his remarks during the ten or 
twelve minutes that were occupied in fetching his great seal from the interior of the 
palace, and in allowing the impression of it on the Treaty to dry fully on that 
version of it which he subsequently delivered to me, and which I have herewith 
the honour to forward, along with the Schedule, for custody in your office. 

9. I beg to add that His Highness the Nizam particularly requested that 
the first Treaty on which his seal was affixed, and which was sent to you in my 
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despatch of the 21st ultimo, should now be Toturned to him. His Highness seemed 
'to dislike the idea of there being two treaties left in Calcutta with his seal on them : 
although he is, of course, quite aware that both of those documents contain exactly 
the same words. 

10. Before closing this despatch, I beg leave on the part of Major 
Davidson as well as on my own part to express our heartfelt gratification at 
finding that our late exertions at this durbar have been honoured with such marked 
approbation by the Government of India as is conveyed in your despatch now 
under reply, an honour which we trust will prove a powerful incentive to us both 
to use our utmost endeavours at all times to merit a continuance of the very 
favourable opinion of ns which has thus been recorded by tlie high and respected 
authority of the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, Resident. 

Hyderabad, 19th June 1853. 

No. 120 of 1853. — Foreign Department. 

From Colonel J. Low, c.b.. Resident at Hyderabad, to J. P. Grant, Esq., Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report, for the information of the Government of 
India, that the districts transferred to British management by His Highness the 
Nizam, in accordance with the provi.sions of the late Treaty, have now been all 
completely taken possession of by the Deputy Commissioners appointed for that 
purpose, and this without the slightest disturbance of the public peace. 

2. At eight or ten different places the native local authorities demurred 
and objected to obey our first demands on them to make the required transfers to 
our rule : some alleging that the orders they had received from the Durbar were 
not sufficiently explicit ; and others alleging tliat the soldiery in garrison ^especially 
at some small forts and walled villages) refused to move out until their arrears 
of pay should be settled ; but, partly by my urging the Durbar here to issue more 
positive orders on the subject, and still more so % the patience and firmness of 
the Deputy Commissioners themselves, all those difficulties have been finally 
overcome, and we have now the great satisfaction of knowing that all the territory 
which we I’equire is actually in our possession, and the inhabitants thereof quietly 
pursuing their occupations under our rule, without one sword having been drawn in 
earnest, or a single shot being fired on either side. 

3. In fact, we have now obtained more territory than wc require ; and I 
The Minioter fo the herewith enclose correspondence, a.s noted in the margin, 

showing that the Nizam earnestlv urges a claim, whimi I 
Resident, No. 35, dated 7ih conceive to be a just one, to have lands, yielding upwards oi 
August three lacs of rupees per annum, immediately returned to him. 

4. On the last-mentioned subject I beg leave to submit the following general 
explanation : it will be remembered that althongh I originally e.stimated the 
westeni districts to be worth nearly eight lacs of rupees of gross revenue.s, yet 
that I afterwards, as described in my despatch, No. 92, of llie I5)th June last, 
considered those western districts to be about the value of only 2,29,588 rupees, “in 
consequence of there being more extensive Surf-i-Kliass lands in that (juartor than 
the late Minister, Suraj-ool-Moolk, was aware of.” 

5. It will also be in the recollection of Government that, adverting to the 
said supposed deficiency in the western districts, I demanded that certain new 
districts in Balaghat Berar should be made over to us ; and that such lands were 
accordingly entered in the Schedule attached to the final Treaty, valued at 
3,48,601 rupees, and I have now to report the fact that those lands in Balaghat 
Berar are actually in our possession. 

6. But it has lately been positively proved, by Captain Taylor, the Deputy 
Commissioner, having obtained actual possession of them, that tlie late Suraj-ool- 
Moolk’s estimate of the value of the western districts was a remarkably correct 
one ; and 'my belief (as reported in my despatch No. 92) that they were only worth 
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2,29,588 rupees, was caused indirectly by some attempts to impose upon us, before the 
Treaty was finally signed, on the part of Lalla Bahadoor and other Dufturdars, who 
declared to Major Davidson that such and such villages did not belong to such 
and such talooks to the westward ; and as the late Minister, who agreed to the 
transfer of certain talooks, had in the interim died, and as Salar Jung, who was 
quite new to office, did not know that the assertions of those Dufturdars were 
falsehoods at the time when the Treaty was ratified and returned from Oalcutta for 
final signature, I had no choice left but to claim and obtain lands in Balaghat 
Berar in lieu of those other villages said to be outside of our bounds, but which 
are now proved, beyond all doubt, to be within those bounds, and they have 
accordingly been actually given up to Captain Taylor, and he consequently has now 
several lacs more of lands in his western districts than I supposed to be allotted 
to him when I wrote my despatch. No, 92, dated the 19th of June last. 

7. This was not the fault of either the Nizam or his present Minister, but the 
fault entirely of some inferior officers ; but, cunning although they are in many 
things, they did not perceive (or perhaps they were not aware of the fact) that one 
sentence which 1 had introduced, with the consent of the Minister, into the 
Schedule, the day before Major Davidson originally went to his office in the city, 
was sure to save us from any ultimate loss that might at first appear to be caused 
by falsehoods of that description — I mean the sentence which declares that all 
villages not Surf-i-Khass within certain great rivers and named points on the 
banks of those rivers are to be under our management, and which could not fail 
to enable us in the end to secure for ourselves all the villages found to be within those 
well-defined boundaries, although they might be in the first instance falsely declared 
not to belong to the talooks to which they did really belong ; for when our agents 
are on the ground there is no mistaking whether any named village is to the east 
or the west of a river ; that is perfectly well known to all the inhabitants of 
the country through which it runs. And thus the attempt to impose upon us, 
on the part of Lalla Bahadoor and others, has proved to be an entire failure. 

8. As I said before, however, the unworthy proceedings above alluded to 
were not authorized by, or even known to, cither the Nizam or liis late Minister, who 
both (after His Highness consented to sign the Treaty) behaved with perfectly good 
faith in the matter, and the present Minister is pursuing an equally honoui’able course. 

9. Adverting, then, to the several facts and circumstances above described, 1 


From the Minister to tlio Consider that it would be not only proper, but just, to 
1853^^'**^’ comply with His Highness the Nizam’s request as comprised 

From t»io Minister to the in the accompanying correspondence noted in the margin, 
Resident, No. 35, 7th August, yiz., that districts of the value of Rs. 3,13,309 in Berar 
should be at once retransferred to the Hyderabad Government. 


10. I am especially of this opinion because I have found that His Highness 
the N)izam and his present Minister, iSalar Jung Bahadoor, thoughout all my 
negotiations regarding the transfer of territory, have acted up to the spirit of the 
Treaty with the utmost honesty and good faith and friendly feeling ; and tlie 
retransfer could just now be more easily elfectcd, before we have begun to collect 
the revenue of any of the Berar talooks, than afterwards. And I would also beg 
to suggest that it should be made from the Balaghat districts, agreeably to the 
estimates of the value of those talooks, as furnished by the present Minister. 

11. It this request on the part of the Nizam be complied with, as I trust 
will be the case, the district of Southern Berar, under Major Johnston, will be 
extended more to the northward ; and Captain Bullock’s Northern Division will 
be proportionally reduced in size, wfiicli last measure will be very convenient, as 
that Division is at present too extensive (which has already been represented by 
(.kiptain Bullock), unless more than three European officers were appointed to it. 

12. In further e.xplauation of my having reported* that the western districts 

* Re ort dated 19 h of the value of 2,29,558 rupees, I beg to 

Juue 1853, No. It was a Correct estimate of those talooks, as so 

denominated in some of the Hyderabad dafturs (records),:^, 
but I discovered after Captain Taylor had obtained possession that the Dufturwallldw ' 
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had subdivided the ancient Circars of Perainda, Nuldroog, <&c., which w'ere those 
mentioned by me in the Schedule of the Treaty, into an infinity of email Talooks, 
which were held by Tunkha Jagheerdars and their own dependants, in lieu of 
their “ Tukreer,” or commission, as collectors of revenue, and which, therefon?, 
they were desirous should not be transferred to British nianagctnent. 

13. If I had acceded to the views of the Hyderabad Duftur wallahs, and not 
required those Talooks to be given up to our Tnanageinent, all the inconveniences 
and disputes arising from ill-defined frontiers, wliicli formerly ('atised so much 
trouble, might have been in a great measure peri)etuale<l, and it was my earnest 
object to provide for the future against all such incojivcnience. 

14. I therefore directed Captain Taylor, Deputy Commissioner, to consider 
more the districts within the actual boundaries mentioned in the Scdjedule of tlie 
Treaty than to enter into any particulars about the names of the districts to 
which petty talooks belonged. That oflicer, Jiaving carried out these instructions, 
has sent ine detailed accounts, from which it appears the roveiuics of the western 
districts, after providing for certain personal Jaght;ers, excepted at the request of 
His Highness, are very nearly what the late Minister, vSnraj-ool-Moolk, estimated 
them at,'”* namely, about eight lues of rupees of gross revenue, or (5,80,000 
Hyderabad rupees after providing for village c-xpenses. 

15. Along with this despatch I have the honour to forAvard an aecoiiut 
showing the revenues of all the transferred districts as they now stand, agre.eably 
to the estimates of the Deputy. Commissioners, sind the amount of disbursements 
chargeable on them, from which it tvill appear that after the retransfer of districts 
of the value of 3,13,309 riq)ecs a permanent surplus revenue amounting to 
2,49,8(57 rupees will still remain to meet the temporary expenses Avhich it may 
he necessary to provide for until the proposed revision of the Contingent shall he 
fully completed, and also any future contingencies at present unknown. 

1(5. In further elucidation of the preceding ]>ai’agraph, 1 beg to e,xj»lain that 
a ma.xirautn of 4,51,721 ll)'derabad rupees has been assumed as the amount 
rtiquired to meet certain temporary charges which will in about two or three* 
years he altogether absorbed, when the revision of the Hyderabad Auxiliary 
Contingentt shall have been completely carried out. la the mean time the present 
temporary deficiency Avill amount to 1,2(5,4.32 Hyderabad rupees annually, to ho 
set against a permanent surplus of 2,49,8(57 Hyderabad rujAccs. 

17. 1 am more atJxiouH to comply with His Highness the Nizam’s request 

as it Avill, to a certain extent, relieve Ins jireserit great financial eniharrassment-s, 
and enable him to pay some of his own immediate public establishments, 
without which it is in vain to expect anything like a good administration of the 
Native Ijovernment, and ns J do not apprehend that the amount of revenue 
collected tfom the districts transferred to British management will at all fall short 
of the present estirnate.s, but, on the contrary, 1 feel confident that in a very fcAV 
years it Avill be largely in e.xccss of thost; estimates. — I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. Low, Ivcsidont. 

Hyderabad Residency, 2nd Septernher 1853. 


Captain Taylor's Estimate : 

Gross Kevetiue ... 

Deduct Surf-i-Khas Districts 
»] ughoord 


R». 

*|- Prospeclivo saving in the cxpen«e« of the Conti rigont 4 r)l,721 

Pro} ose<l ro**traiiBf er lo the N izam'b Government 3,1 3,30t) 

. Total Rs. 7,r»5,03(> 

Deduct, Surplus Not Reveuuel 6,38,608 


Deficiency. ...... ..Rs. ! 1 ,20,432 


R». n. p. 

I 1 1 ,52,672 J 1 3 

\u. o o 

. 1, 02,601 14 0. 

j 4,06,088 U 0 

Rh.| 0,80,483 12 9 
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I'bansi.ation of a Note from the Minister to the Resident, No. 882, 
dated 16th June 1853 (8th Ramzan 1269). 

With reference to the deficiency in the estimated amount of revenue of the 
western districts alluded to in the Treaty, which has been found on examination of the 
Duftur accounts to amount to 4, .58, 000 rupees, and to the necessity of deducting the 
value of certain Surf-i-Khas villages, which have been inadvertently included in 
the Schedule of the Treaty, amounting to 89,600 rupees, I beg to state that I have 
obtained His Highness the Nizam's permission to make over districts to the value of 
5,47,600 rupees, as per separate list, to make up the deficiency, and in lieu of the 
Surf-i-Khas villages. I h.ave therefore to request that you will be so good as to include 
the names of these villages in the Schedule, and exclude the Pergunnahs of Budrara, 
Pooljee, &c., and the Pergunnah of Bhoorn, the Jagheer of Jiajah Aijoon Bahadoor. 

Fjrom the Minister to the Resident No. 35, dated 7th August 1853 

(Ist Zilcaid 1269). 

In my Note of the 28th Shawal I transmitted Ahknms for delivering over 
districts to the Deputy Commissioners, and you will have observed from the list 
which accompanied it that the estimates of the districts for which Ahkams were sent 
amounted to 2,99,601 rupees ; thus districts for the value of 3,13,309 rupees have 
been made over in excess, as you will perceive by the accompanying list ; besides 
which, the villages of the talooks of Beer, Amba, and Dharoor, &c., and other 
talooks, the names of which are not known, are also, included, and their value will 
be learned as soon as detailed information regfmling them is received. 

I beg to request, in conformity with the orders of His Highness the Nizam, that, 
for the present, districts in lieu of the excess may be given from the talooks in Berar, 
and that orders may be sent accordingly to the Commissioners in those districts. 

With respect to the villages of Beer, Amba, &c., above alludetl to, their 
value is not yet known ; when a report regarding them is received from the 
Deputy Commissioners, and their amount of revenue is ascertained, of course the 
Nizam’s Government will make an application for villages in lieu of them. 

List of Districts. 


Value of Districts agreeably to the Schodulo attached to the original ' Rs. a. p. j 

Treaty, viz. : j j 

Districts in Pain Ghaut, Berar 30,00,300 0 Oj 

Ditto in Dnab Bai chore, &c 1 

Western Districts, the value of which was not specified in ilie 

Schedule 

Villages in th(3 Berar District adjoining iluinkhuir in the Company s 

Territory 13,181 0 0 ' 

Districts in Balaglmt Berar, agreeably to List forwarded with j 

I. otter No. 870, dated 7tli Ramzan 1209, .subsequently (l5th June i 

1853) added to Sohod 111 o 5,48,001 0 0 

Districts on the western frontier, agreeably to fjist forwarded 

with Letter No, 30, dated 28th Shaval 1209 (4th August 1853).., 2,90,001 0 0 


1,51,342 0 0 1 

I 

2, 29, {'88 0 0 


Re . a. p 


44,54,420 0 0 


8,48,202 0 0 


Deduct : 

Surf-i-Khas Districts, namely, agreeably to Schodulo as first drawn up ; 

In Pain Ghaut Bs. 4,91,802 

Doab Raichore. ,, 59,003 

5,50,805 


In Balaghat, by List subsequently added to 

the Schedule.,,..,.,.. ., 48,508 


Siiraj-ool-Moolk’s Districts in Pain Ghaut 

The District of Bhom, belonging to Rajah Arjun Bahadoor, 


5.09,433 0 0 
2,07,()0() 0 0 
43,000 0 0 


Pay to the Contingent 

Interest of Debt 

A \) pah Dessayo’s Stipend . 
Moliiput RanPs Allowanoe, 
Mahratia Salianadars 


Balance, 



30.00,000 0 o 
3,00,000 0 0 
1,20,000 0 0 
5,610 0 0 
56,270 0 0 


I 53,02,022 0 0 


I 

I 

« 

• 9,07,433 0 0 

j 43,95,189 0 0 


40,81,881 0 0 


Surplus Districts to the Value of Rupees 3,13,300 0 0 

(True translation.) 

(Signed) A. W. Tliornliill, Second Assistant. 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-Genekal, 

1. The Resident at Hyderabad now reports tlie gratifying intelligence that 

. the whole of the districts made over by tlie Nizam in tlie 
Districts!^ ** Aesignct treaty recently signed have been taken possession of by 

the Deputy Commissioner, on the part of the British 
Government, Avithout a single shot being lired on either side, or a sword drawn in 
anger. 

Having regard to the condition of many of these districts, and to tfie 
character of the Talookdars and the soldiery by wliom they liave been held until 
now, the peaceful transfer of them is a fact which doe.s credit to all parties. 

The satisfaction of the Governor-General in Council should be expressed to 
the Officiating Resident, with a view to its being communicated to the District 
Officers. 

2. The Resident brings to notice that we have now obtained more territory 
than we need to meet the expenses which the revenues of the Assigned Districts 
were intended to defray ; and he rejiorts an official application from the Nizam 
for the restoration to His llighness of districts whose revenues amount to the 
surplus wliich is apparent, viz. Es. 3,13,000. 

The Resident advises compliance with the application, on the grounds not of 
expediency only, but also of justice. 

3. The occurrence of tlio surplus is explained by an .attempted trick on the 
part of the sid)ordinates to curtail the assignment, the result of which has been 
that too much was taken from excess of precaution. The Resident wholly acquits 
tlie Nizam and his Minister of any complicity in this trick. 

4. The question fV>r decision is Avhether the districts asked for, to the extent 
of Rs. 3, 13, Oof), shall be restored or not. 

I am of opinion lliat they should be restored. 

5. Tlie Re.sideut sliows that according to his calculations there will he a 
deficiency, if the disfricts l)e restored, of Rs. 1,20,000 for two or llirec years, and a 
siirplns of Rs. 2,40,000 aiuiually lliereaftor. 

0. It is trui! that the districts ]»o,«sibly may not produce the revenue 
estimated. It is pridiable, toc), tliat the expense of managoment will be higher 
than the present lirst estimate, as is usually tlie ca.se. 

But to prevent this, vigilance must lie exercised in keeping down ihe cost of 
establishments ; and 1 do not think the revenues will fall short of the estimate. 
On the. contrary, 1 think tlicy will inenaase as the districts improve, and will more 
tlian meet any charges of increased establislirnents. 

7. Entertaining this liellef, I think we should be quite safe in restoring the 
districts. 

8. Furthermore, f think the Government of India would lay itself open to 
just strictures if it refused to restore them, now that they are proved to he 
superfluous. 

By assigning certain districts the Nizam has seriously diminished Ills own 
available resources. His troops and Ids creditors will he more difficult to satisfy 
than hefore. Those creditor.s are not contined to the gates of his palace ; we 
Jiave lately seen them, in tlie ease of the hou.se of Pestonjee, suing for remedy at 
the hands of the Imperial Parliament. But these creditors, and others, and tlio 
Nizam himself, may justly complain if we withiiold from His Highness any of the 
mea.ns for meeting their claims which ought to be at his command, since they are 
proved to be sujierlluous to us, being in excess of the amount of revenue which 
we required as satisfaction of all our demands, and which being given ought to 
preclude our retaining a rupee more. 

V>. To these arguments I think there is no lionost answer. 

1 would therefore return to His Highness districts from Berar, of the 
number of those added subsequently to the schedule, and to tlie amount of 
Rs. 3,13,000. Tlie restoration, however, should probably be made to appear upon 
the face of the schedule, to obviate the possibility of future confusion. 

10. Letters received from Colonel Low lead me to look for his arrival from 
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Masulipatam every hour. He will be best able to suggest the precise directioiis 
which should be given the Officiating Re.sident for recording this restoration. 

11. The Officiating Resident should be requested, wheji this has been done, 
to cause a njap to be prepared showing on a correct scale the districts 
transferred, and the limits of the several Deputy Comn)issionershi|)s. 

(Signed) Dalhousie. 

20th September 1853. 

There appears to me to be no doubt on this su1>ject. The territory yielding 
the surplus revenue could not with justice be retained. 

Colonel Low is now in the river. 

(Signed) J, Loirn. 

2l6t September 1853. 

In justice and honesty we must give back tlie districts that were inadvertently 
taken in excess of the territory requisite to secure us against loss. 

(Signed) J. Dorin. 

22ud September 1853. 


Minute by the Honourable Colonel J. Lo-w, c.n. 
Memorandum. 


Colonel Low lead me to look 
for his arrival from Ma‘*nli- 
patani every hour. Ho will 
De best able to suggest tbo 
precise directions which 
should bo given to tho 
Ofliciftting Resident for 
recording this restoration.** 


With reference to the 10th paragraph of the Governor-General’s Minute, 
Para 10. '■ Lottors from dated the 20th iustant, uoav copied in the margin. I 

would suggest that Major Davidson, the Officiating 
Resident, siiould merely bo instructed to make over to His 
Highness the Nizarn, as soon as jiossilde, districts in the 
Balaghat Berar, of an estimated value not exceeding three 
lacs thirteen thousand three hundred and nine (3,13,30'.)) 
riqiee.s per aiimirn, leaving it to Major I)avids(>n to 
select the particular larais wliich can most conveniently for our own general 
purposes be given back to His lligbncss’s Govenirneut."' 

The preparation of maps, as nicntioncd by His Lordship, will lie a highly 
useful measure, and the sooner this can be dr)no the better ; and in order that 
the alteration now required in the schedule may be a final one, 1 would suggcsl; 
that no change in the prasent schedule should be made till the wajis in question 
shall have been suliinitted to Government. 

(Signed) J. Low. 

28th September 1853. 


Minute Ity the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

The Re.sident at Hyderabad should be directed to restore districts to the Nizam 
.Clyilcrftb&d AsBigiicd to tlic extent ot Ivs. 3,13,00') ill tlie inode sugge.sted h\ 
Diatriots. Colonel Low, and to prepare the Maps. 

When tliLs has been done, the lists may be finally adjusted. Perhaps the 
best plan will be to leave the .schedules a.s they are, and to add to it a list of tin* 
districts subsequently restored, which maybe signed by the Nizam. 

Ist October 1853. (Signed) Dalhousie. 

3rd October 1853. Loivis. 

6th October 1853. • J- Dorm. 

6th October 1853. J- Low. 


^ Of course the first part of the letter to the Officiating Resilient wiil explain tho reasons why the 
Most Noble yie Govorijor-Generahiii Council had readily complied v/ith the request of the Kizarn in this 
matter. ---(Signed) X Lova. 
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No. 4409.— -Foreign Department. 

From J, jP. Granty Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
to Major C. Davidson, Officiating Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Colonel Low’s letter 
No. 120, dated the 2nd ultimo, reporting that the districts transferred to British 
nianageinent by His Highness the Nizam, in accordance with the provisions of 
the recent treaty, have been peaceably taken possession of by the Deputy 
Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 

2. In reply I am directed to say that, having regard to the condition of 
many of these districts, and to the character of the talookdars and the soldiery by 
whom they luave been held until now, the peaceful transfer of them is a fact 
which, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Gonncil, does credit to all parties. 
I am therefore desired to express to you the satisfiction with which the Governor- 
General in Council has received this intelligence, and to request that you will 
communicate the same to the District Officers. 

3. It is brought to the notice of Ilis J^ordship in Council that we have now 
obtained more territory than we need to meet the cxijenses which the revenues 
uf the Assigned Districts were intended to defray, and that on this ground the 
Nizam has made an official application for the restoration to His Highness of 
districts whose revenues amount to the surplus which is apparent, viz., Rs. .3,13,309. 
A compliance, with this application is recommended in the letter under 
acknowledgment, on the grounds not of expediency only, but also of justice. 

4. The occurrence of the surplirs is exjilained by an attempted trick on the 
part of the subordinates of the Nizam’.s Government to curtail the assignment, 
the result of which has been that too much was taken from excess of precaution. 
Colonel Low has wholly acquitted the Nizam and his Minister of any 
complicity in this trick. 

5. The question for decision is whether the districts asked for, to the extent 
of Rs. 3,13, .309, shall be restored or not. Jlis Lordship in Council is of opinion 
that they should be restored. 

6. Colonel Low has shown that, according to his calcidations, there will be 
a deficiency if tin; districts be restored of Rs. 1,26,432 for two or three years, and 
a surplus of Rs. 2,49,867 annually thereafter. 

7. It is true, Ilis Lordship in Council observes, that the districts possibly 
may not produce the revenue estim.ated. It is probable, too, that the expense of 
management will be higlier than the present first estimate, as is usually the 
cas(i. But, to prevent this, vigilance mu.st be exercised in keeping down the cost 
of establishments, and His Lordship in Council does not think the revenues will 
fall short of the estimates. On the contrary, he is of opinion that they will 
increase as the districts improve, and will more than meet any charge for 
increased establishment. 

8. Entertaining this belief. His Lordship in Council directs me to convey to 
you his authority to make over to Ilis Highness, as soon as possible, districts in 
the Balaghat Berar of an estimated value not exceeding Rs. 3,13,309 per annum. 

9. His Lordship in Council leaves it to you to select the particular lands 
which can most conveniently, for our own general purposes, be given back to 
His Highness’s Government. 

10. M'heu this has been done, it is requested that you will cause a map 
to be prepared showing on a correct scale the districts transfenred, and the 
limits of the several Deputy Commissionerships, and that you will cause the 
schedules of the districts to be finally adjusted. Perhaps it may be the best plan 
to leave tlio schedules as they are, and to add to them a list of districts subsequently 
restored, whieli may be signed by the Nizam.— I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Grant, 

' Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 

Fort William, 18th October 1853. 
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No* 161 (A*) of 1853. 

From Major C'. Davidson, Officiating Resident at Hyderabad, to J, OTant^ 

Esq.^ Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

Sir, — I have the honour to report, for the information of the Government oj 
India, that this morning I had an interview witli the Nizam, when I submitted and 
obtained His Highness's sigriaturc “ Ilhaq” to the enclosed document, by whidi 
the talooks, of the value of Rs. 3,13,183 in Balaghat Berar, therein mentioned, 
in conformity with the instructions contained in your letter^ (No. 4409) under date 
the 18th October last, were restored to His Highness's immediate authority. 

2. After the above-mentioned document had been read in durbar, aud the 
Nizamis signature attached, which occupied about ten minutes, I informed His 
Highness that Mr. Bushby, the Resident, who had been appointed to his (Jonrt by 
the* Governor-Groncral, was expected to arrive on Monday, the 28th instant, and 
that it was not probable I should have again to wait on Ills Highness as Officiating 
Resident on the part of the Britisli Government. The Nizam bowed courteously, 
and requested to know at what Court Mr. Bushby had been lately Resident. I 
informed him that of Sciiidiah, and that he had formerly be(m an Assistant at 
Hyderabad, under Sir Charles Metcalfe. His Highness observed, 4 he Deccan is a 
warmer climate than that of Hindustan," and then ordered pan, when I took iny leave. 

3. I have issued the necessary instructions to Major tJohnston to deliver ovei 
to Syud Saad-ood-deen, the officer appointed by tlio Hyderabad Government to 
receive charge of them, the talooks mentioned in tlie accomjjanying list, and snail 
hereafter, when transmitting the map required in your letter above referred to 
report what readjustment of Major eTohnston and Captain Ibillock s tespectivo 

charges have been made. — 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) C. Davidson, Officiating Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, 22nd November 1853. 


List of Pergunnahs, Cusbahs, and Mouzahs in Balaghat Berar agreeably to tiien 
estimated Value in Schedule ( A ) of a Treaty between the Honourable the Fast 
India Company and Ilis Highness the Nizam, ratified on the 18th June 1863, 
which have been restored to His Highness the Nizam s immediate authoiitj, 
ill accordance with instructions conveyed in a despatch from the Government 
of India, No. 4409, dated the 18tb October 1853. 


Perguunah Oomerkhftir .... 


Do, 

Kulliimncgree . 

Do. 

Nandaroor .... 

Do. 

Sowfllah 

Do. 

Otindah 

Do. 

Tatiisah 

Do. 

Munnaiah....... 

Do. 

Chicho’e 

Do. 

Mahagaor.. 

Do. 

Patchlagaon.... 

Mouza Dhar 

Do. Leh, &e 

Cuabah Seogaou 

Pergnnnah Kunar 


lU, 

89,208 
.38,770 
2G,600 
24,516 
20 107 
15,054 
8171 
12,722 
11,370 
8,470 
8,012 
1,867 
1,731 
2,250 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


of 


Villages, Pergunnnh Knrrar 

Villages, Talooka Knrrar 

Moiizah Salapoor, Perguniuili Patroe .. 

Do. Kooriirgaon 

Uiitolco and other Villages 

Pergnnriah Chintore 

ChickuUana, Pergiinuah Obartaiia 
Urooleo, and other Villages, 

Pergiirinah Kooroor 

Muongla, Pe.rKunntili Sirpoor 

Chondoor, Peigunnah Sirpoor ... 


Do. 

Do. 


Re. 

6.656 

6,000 

14,000 

5,000 

4,895 

829 

5,142 

1,286 

438 


Total Rs. 3.13,183 


(Signed) C. Davidson, Ofliciating Resident. 
Dated at Hyderabad, 22nd November 1853 (20th Suffer 1270). 

— A copy of the original document, written in Persian, is deposited, for 

purposes of reference, in the Library t)f the House of Commons. J 

(True Copies.) 

(Signed) T, L, Peacock, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


® Para. 8 convey, the authority of the Governor General in Council to make over to J “ 
W>on a. poAlhle, district, in the Balaghat Borar of an estimated value not exceeding Rs. 3,13,309 per annum. 
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Ketuen to an Address of the Honourable the H-ouse of Commons, dated 20th 
August 1867, for “ copies of any correspondence that may have passed since 
the year 1865 between the Nizam’s Government and the Indian Government on 
the subject of the Cession of Berar 

■“ And of the Political Section of the Administration Reports for 1861 and 1862, 
made by Colonel Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad.” 

J.JR.MdmOe, 

Assistant Secretary, Political Department. 

India Office, 27th November 1867. 

(Foreign Department. — Political — No. 30. 

The Governor-General of India in Council to the Right Honourable Viscount 
Cranborne, Secretary of State for India. 

Fort William, 14th February 1867.’ 

My Lord, — We have the honour to forward, for the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the accompanying copy of papers relative to a proposition by 
which His Higliness the Nizam desired to obtain restoration of those districts in 
Berar which are at present held by the British Government in trust for the payment 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, and the other charges specified in Article 6 of the 
Treaty of 1860. 

2. The Hyderabad Durbar endeavoured to show that, on three separate 
accounts, the British Government had incurred, or was about to incur, debts to 
the Nizam amounting in all to 60 lakhs of rupees per annum. These debts the 
Nizam declared himself willing to forego provided the British Government would 
give him back Berar. 

3. We found, after careful inquiry, that the alleged debts had no existence ; 
and, as the csseucb of the arrangement by whicdi the British Government has 
undertaken to be responsible for the payment of the charges in question is the 
retention in our hands of a permanent source of income adequate to the demand, we 
caused the Durbar to be informed that we could see no opening for any modification 
of the present assignment of Berar. 

4. The most imnortaut feature iu this correspondence is a claim which tlie 
Nizam has set up to snare equally with the British Governmout in the expected 
lapse of the Mysore State. For the grounds on wliich we have disallowed this 

No. 6G, dated .3iHt August claim we beg to refer your Lord.sbip to our despatches 

noted on the margin, and to our Offiuiating Secretary’s 
Pariiatnentary Paper letter to thc Ixcsidetit at llydciabad, iorming one of the 
No. uzof 1866. enclosures of this despatch. 

5. In our former communications we have had occasion to examine and 
disprove the Maharaja of Mysore’s assertion that his tenure of that State is one of 
perpetual and indestructible sovereignty. Wc beg to point out that the pretensions 
to reversionary rights in Mysore which the Nizam has now advanced are 
fundamentally irreconcilable with the Maharaja’s argument, and that, consequently, 
the advocates of cither theory have no option but to disallow the other. 

6. Your Lordship will observe that the Nizam docs not ask for the 
maintenance of a “ separate Government” in Mysore, under Article 4 of the 
Partition Treaty of 1799. On the contrary. His. Highness so entirely approves of 
the annexation of the State that ho does not liesitate to speak freely of tlie 
Maharaja’s death, and offers to barter his imaginary claims to a share in the lapse 
for the immediate practical advantage of recovering Berar. If there is any obloquy 
to be incurred by thc appropriation of Mysore the Nizam obviously does not shrink 
from bearing bi.s part of it. His IIighnes.s, as is natural, looks only to his own 
interests in the matter ; but, even according to this rule, we believe that the 
indifference with which he contemplates a measure said to be unpopular in India 
is shared by the other Native States. Ever since Lord Canning specially excluded 
the Maharaja of Mysore from the general privilege of a right to adopt, the chiefs of 
India have all known that the continuation of that dynasty was doubtful, and 
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they have all felt that its fate would in no degree compromise the perpetuation 
of their own houses. 

7. We shall take advantage, liowever, of this opportimity to offer some 
remarks upon the term “ separate government.” The word for “ separate” in the 
Persian copy of the treaty is simply “alahidah,” — “ apart” or “ distinct” — which 
conveys no meaning of independence. How little force was attached to tJie word by 
the framers of the treaty may be judged from the circumstance that in the fifth 
Article, altliough the English version includes the term “ separate,” the corresponding 
word is absent from the Persian copy, in which the ” separate govenunent of 
Mysore” is translated simply “riyasat i mullc Mj'sore,” — the goverinuent of the 
country of Mysore. 

8. Both the fourth and the fifth Articles make the establishment of the 
kingdom of Mysore dependent on conditions to bo sJibsequently laid down. Those 
conditions, defined by Article 9, comprise the maintenance of a British force under 
the terms of the separate treaty between the British Government and the Maharaja. 
The effect, therefore, of these three Articles is to erect the provisions of the 
Subsidiary Treaty of Seringapatam into the conditions on which the “ separate” 
government of Mysore was to be established. But the provisions of that treaty in 
themselves, even without the light of Lord Morniiigton’s authoritative e.vplanations, 
are manifestly incompatible with the existence of an independent government. 
The result is that tlie word “ separate,” whatever else it may liave meant, could 
never have been intended to meaji isolated from the British power. Wo hold that 
it must have been used to denote merely such a setting aside of one portion of the 
conquered territory as would admit of a ready distribution of the remainder among 
the allied conquerors. 

9. . Another point wliicli may also be here noticed is the phrase at tlie close 
of the preambles of both the treaties, to the effect that the engagement sliall be 
binding “as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” The wording of the original 
Persian is “ ta aiam-i-quaiam Shams o Kamar,” literally, to the times of the 
enduring of the sun and of the moon. The Government Persian UlKcer at the time 
the treaty was written affected a qnasi-rliytlnnical style of diction, much admired 
by Oriental scholars, and this may have liad soinetliing to do with the selection of 
this particular conjunction of sounds. But, be tliis as it may, the [dirase is 
certainly nothing more than a rather poetical form of a hyperbolical expression, 
common enougli in all Eastern languages, signifying long endurance qtiite as often 
as perpetuity, and placed where it stands, in tlie preambles id' the treaties, it can 
hardly be held to iiiqiort more than the promise of “ perpetual amity and IViend-ship,” 
to bo found in the .same position in many European treaties ; nor is it as solemn as 
the invocations by which those promises are frequently confirmed. In any case the 
words cannot be held of sufficient force to override any conditions in tbe several 
Articles of the Treaty which are jiositively inconsistent with perpetuity. -Such 
conditions, we maintain, do exist in both treaties. For liord Mornington reserved 
to himself “an unlimited right of assuming the direct management of the country,” 
and that right, whenever it might be [int in force, would necessarily put a period 
to the existence of tiie My.sore State. In lact, the treaties of 1799, so far from 
guaranteeing perpetuity of existouee to the liaj of Mysore, contain specilic 
provision for the contingency in which its exiinctioii miglit become desirable. The 
contingency was remote, but it did at last arrive, notwitlistanding the lionest and 
as.siduou8 efforts of the British. Government to stave it off. 

10. In the same view wo desire to invite your Lordship’s attention to the 
marked difference that exists between tire terms of the two very similar 
arrangements by which the Maharaja of Mysore in 1799 and the Baja of Satara in 
1819 were, at the expense of dynasties which liad in former times usurped, their 
power, each respectively created by the British Govm’niueiit head of a separati; 
state. In the Satara treaty the engagement ivS tlironghont for the Kaja, “ his heirs 
and successors.” In tlie Subsidiary Treaty of beringupatam the Maharaja of 
Mysore .alone is mentioned, and the treaty is clearly a per.soiial treaty of no effect 
beyond tlie single life of the Maharaja. 
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11. The question of a native ruler’s right to adopt a successor has not much 
bearing on the case of Mysore ; but we maj mention that w© intend to lay our 
views on the subject before your Lordship m a separate despatch. — We have, &c,, 

(Signed) John Lawrmce. 

W. Mansfield, 

JL S. Maine. 

W. Grey. 

G. N. Taylor. 

W. N. Monssey, 

U, M. Durand. 


From Sir George Yule, c.b. k.c.s.i., Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, Fort William (No. 18) ; 
dated 14th November 1866. 


1 have the honour to forward herewith copy of a letter of the 27th October 
last, addressed to me by the minister of His Highness the Nizam, and which he 
desires me to submit for His Excellency the Governor-Generars consideration. 

2. The minister’s object in this letter is the restoration of the assigned 
districts. He briefly reviews the treaties of 1853 and 1860, by which the districts 
in question were assigned to the British Government for the payment of the 
Contingent and other specified expenses, and he puts forth the non-payment of the 
surplus revenues of the said districts to His Highness, which the treaty provided 
should be paid, and his own want of funds to carry out improvements in His 
Highness’s administration, as the reasons inducing him to propose restoration, 
provided satisfactory arrangements can bo made for the payment of the Contingent 
and other treaty expenses. It is clear, then, the minister would not have made 
this proposal, however desirous he might be of the restoration, unless he was able 
to suggest an arrangement which ho considered satisfactory, and if his arrangement 
fails, his proposal falls to the ground. I will, therefore, review his arrangement, 
before considering his reasons for desiring the restoration. 

3. Briefly, then, he claim.s from the British Government : — 


I Rs. 

Ist. Half the revenue of Mysore 41 /K), 000 

2nd. Do. do. Goortisoor | 1,50,000 

3rd, The revenue of Kurnool, less the pesbeush, or tribute 17,00,000 


Total Ks. j 60,00,000 


And he proposes to give up these claims in return for the restoration of the 
assigned districts. 

4. With reference to the claim on Mysore, it is unnecessary for me to offer 
any observations, as the subject does not lie within the sphere of discussion proper 
to my office. 

5. The claim to half the revenue of Goomsoor is based upon the fact that 
His Highness’s troops (part of the Nizam’s Contingent, as it was then called) took 
part in the conquest, and that consequently, by the 3rd of the separate and secret 
Articles of the treaty of 1800, the Nizam is entitled to one-half of the conquered 
territory ; but this seems to me a perverted application of the Article in question. 
The treaty to which it is attached was one of a general defensive alliance between 
the contracting parties, wuth a view to the effectual preservation of peace and 
tranquillity for the complete and reciprocal protection of their respective territories 
against the unprovoked aggressions or unjust encroachments of any enemies, and 
the Nizam bound himself, in case of war between either of the contracting parties 
and any other power, to assist at once with 12,000 infantry, 10,000 horse, and the 
requisite artillery, and subsequently to bring into the field the whole force which 
his dominions could supply. The 3rd Article itself provides, that only in case of 
unjust and unprovoked aggression, and after the failure of their joint endeavours 
to obtain satisfaction, shall the contracting parties proceed to hostilities. It is 
clear from the expressions I have quoted and from the whole tenour of the treaty, 
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that it was intended to provide and guard against external aggression by a power 
more or less dangerous to either party or to both. It was never intended to apply 
to the case of a small disturbed tract in British territory, in reducing which to (>raer 
and subjection the Kiznm, as a friend and for convenience sake, ana not under the 
provisions of any treaty wliatcver, lent us the aid of a few troops. 

6. As regards the Kurnool claim, the minister argues that, by the treaty of 
1800, the peshcush, or tribute only of the Kuniool jaglieer was ceded to us, and 
not the revenues of the jagheer itself, which remained the property of the Nawab 
of Kurnool, a feudatory of the Nizam, and on the Nawab being ousted the jagheer 
should have reverted to the Nizam, whose seignorial rights were never ceded. Ho 
(piotes also the 6th Article of the treaty which ceded Adorii, witli whatever 
territory may be in the possession of, or dependent on, His Highness south of the 
Toombudrah, or south of the Kistnah, below its junction with the first mentioned 
river, and he says that this Article applied to His Highness’s possessions at the 
time only, and not to any reversionary rights within the line mentioned. 

7. The utter ground lessne.ss of this claim is at once seen on referring to the 
Partition. Treaty of Mysore, No. 9, of Aitchison’s Hyderabad Treaties, and to the 
one following it. No. 10. In No. 9, Schedule B., is given the Nizam’s share of 
the countries contpiered from Tippoo Sultan, and in the list we find Kurnool 

i )eshcush amounting to 66,606 pagodas. This treaty was settled in June 1799. 
'n the treaty of the following year with the Nizam, he assigned and ceded in 
perpetuity all the territories acquired by liirn under the treaties of 1792 and of 
June 1799, and the list attached to the treaty specifies, among the talooks acquired 
by the 1799 treaty and thus ceded, the Kurnool peshcush of 66,666 pagodas. 
Whatever rights, then, the Nizam acquired over Kurnool by the first treaty he 
ceded by .the second ; nothing was reserved. And, as if to leave no doubt 
wliatever on the point, the 6th Article of the treaty of 1800 expressly declares that 
the Nizam ceded whatever other territory ® '■* *■' was dependent on his 

governmejit south of the Toombudra or south of the Kistnah below the junction of 
the two rivers. Kurnool is in the position thus described, so that, even if it had 
not been specifically mentioned otherwise, its cession would have been ensured by 
this article. 


8. I sliall now return to the grounds assigned by the minister for desiring 
the restoration of the assigned districts. 

There is no doubt that His Highness was unwilling to assign any lan^l 
wliatever, but he saw that the Briti.sh Government would not undertake the 
payment of the Contingent without the assignment of territory yielding .sufficient 
revenue to cover the above charge, with the expenses of management, &c. I’reviou.s 
experience of His Higliness's inability to advance the necessary sums, or to repay 
them when advanced by the British Government, forced tiiis determination upon 
the latter, and His Highness seeing this yielded. His Highness was resolved that 
the Contingent should be kept up ; he knew this could bo done only by the 
British Government, and as tlie British Government was equally resolved not to 


take the payment on its shoulders without a material guarantee, the Niz.am gave 
in. He was unwilling to assign the districts, but he wa.H .still more unwilling to 
give up the Contingent, or take it from British management. 

9. Secondly. As regards non-payment of tlie surplus revenues agreed by the 
treaty to be paid to Jlis Higliness, it might be sufficient to 
O 866 ^^* *^*^*^**^ say that in the resolution*^ of His Excellency upon the 

mode of keeping the Berar accounts, orders have been 


given for the payment of the surplus amounting probably to ten laklis or upwards at 
the close of the year. When it is recollected at the Berar accounts for any one 
year could not be made up until accounts had been received from all tlie 
administrations and departments with which Berar had dealings eitlier on its own 
account or on account of the Contingent, it is evident tliat some delay in 
ascertaining the amount of surplus, if any exi,stcd, must necessary occur even under 
the new system of account. 

10. Moreover, the administration of Berar was at first conducted on a very 
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inexpensive scale — few officers, no roads, no buildings. Great reform was necessary 
on all points, but it could only be carried out gradually as the stability of the 
revenue and its progressive increase became assured. The revenue has very greatly 
increased, from 32 lakhs to 50, and so has the expenditure, but not so quickly, and 
hence the surplus ; but the two are now pretty equal. Under these circumstances, 
with a revenue raised directly from the cultivators, wnth the prospect of greatly 
increased expenditure in the civil administration, and the possibility of such any day 
in the Contingent, 1 think it would have been unsafe to pay over to the Kizam any 
estimated surplus at an earlier period than has now been directed by His Excellency. 
It is safe to do so now — still, however, retaining a margin in case of accidents — 
because we have seen from experience of the six years which have elap.sed since the 
treaty was made, that there is a remarkable degree of stability in the revenue, tliat it 
steadily every year increases, and the enormous prices of cotton and grain have 
enriched the rvots to an extent which could be affected only by a series of bad years. 

11. The second reason of the minister for the restoration is his want of funds 
to carry out reforms in His Highness’s dominions under his charge. 

Now thevc can, 1 venture to think, be no doubt of Hular Jung’s immense 
superiority over his predecessors, of his earnest desire to improve the administration 
and the country, and of his honest endeavours to do so. But his desire for improve- 
ment, his perception of what sliould be done, and his capacity to do it, are not 
shared by his master, or by any other officer or noble in the State ; his successor 
might be little better than those who went before him, and it would be unwise, 
merely because he is a good minister upon whom dependence can be placed, to 
restore Berar with the probability of having to do over again, in the event of any 
accident to him, that which has already been done. 

12. The assignment of Berar was rendered necessary by the failures of liis 
predecessors to pay the Contingent, — failures whitdi caused constant and most 
disagreeable relations between the Governments ; the arrangement was brought 
about only a few years ago with great difficulty, and it would bo unreasonable to 
set it aside now', because there happened to be for the time a minister superior to 
his predecessors ; and a.s regards Salar Jung himself, though he lias greatly 
economised the State expenditure, still very much now remains to be done. A very 
large portion of the revenues of His Highness’s dominions are still misapplied, and 
though the minister says that the evil is of long standing and can only be gradually 
and slowdy remedied, still so long as it is unremedied, the Avant of funds cannot he 
assigned as a valid reason for the restoration of Berar. 

13. There is a point of minor importance mentioned by the minister which, 
perhaps, I should notice. It is the statement regarding Gonoral Low’s assurance 
that the avssigument would be the same thing as giving the districts in charge to a 
jemadar, meaning thereby that the cost of adiniiiistratiou Avould be but trifling. I 
can lind nothing on record on this head, and I imagine that if General Low did 
ex|)ress himself to the elfoct stated, he did not refer to the inode or expense of 
administration, but to the nature of the measure by which tlie districts were put 
into British charge, viz., that they were ass.signed iu trust for certain [mrposes as 
villages are assigned to individuals for payment of troops, temples, &c. 


From Salar Junr/, Minister of His Highness the Nizam, to Sir George Yule, c.b., 
K.C.8.I., Resident at ll\derabad. — (No. 1(S), dated Hyderabad, 27th 
October 18(i(!. 

Mv DEAR Sir George Yule,— 1 am very reluctant to trouble yon and the 
Government of India Avith this letter, but circumstances and the repeated inquirie.s 
of His Highness the Nizam on the subject render it necessary for me to do so. 

2. You are aAvaro from the correspondence on record in your office of the 
great difficulty Avith Avhich His Highness the late Nizam Avas persuaded to assign 
Berar to the British Government in 1853. The British Government, in the first 
instance, desired the districts should be ceded in perpetuity, to which His Highness 
would not consent, and it Avas only to prevent the unpleasantness inseparable 
qiB6 
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from pecniiiary transaGlioiis between two Govern ineitts, ami the assuranccsi of 
General Low that the assignment would bo just tlic same thing as giving districts 
into the charge of Arab or other jemadars, that Mis Miglincss was jn evaihHl upon 
to awede to the nH^asuro, expecting that he would derive cvmsidorabic benelit by 
it. Accordingly, tlie terms of the treaty required acctmiits to be furnished yearly, 
and the surplus to be paid to His Highness ; but it is well known that neillier of 
these conditions was fulfilled. lu consequence of this, ihe Cirear ap{>lied to (ho 
British Government for tlie restoration of districts held in excess of the amount 
required by treaty, as well as the accounts and surplus which may liave accamiidaleil 
during this period. The districts of Uaichoor &c. were restored, but no surplus was 
2 iaid, nor any accounts rendered ; but as tlie British Government gave up the claim 
of 50 lakhs against the Nizam, His Highness could not with propriety press tlie 
demand, and therefore acceded to the supjdemental treaty of 1800, which dispensed 
with the acoomits altogether for the “ {last, jiresent, or future,” but rendered it 
obligatory on the British anthoiities to pay tlie sur|)Ius therealter to llis Highness, 
expecting that thenceforward, at least, the surplus would be paid lo him regularly. 
In this expectation, likewise, the Oircar has bemi disappointed up to this time, 
although six years have elapsed, and His Iligline.ss has not receivoil a nqioe of the 
surjilus yet ; and, if anything is [laid hereafter,' it can only be a small sum, eonsidering 
our expectations and the very great exfienditure allowed in Berar, 1 liave no olficial 
data on vvliich to speak, but I understand the revenues of tlie assigned districts 
have amounted to about 50 lakhs, 27 of whicli being appnqiriatcd to tlio purposes 
of the treat}’, the remaining 2.‘» laklis are absorbed in administrative establishments, 
public works, I'cc. ; thus the latter cxjiemliture is nearly <‘ight annas on the rupee, 
about four times as much as was incurred on this aci’ount umler our ilirect 
management. Berar is one of the most productive iiortions of His Highness’s 
dominions, and the surplus revenues it is eapalilc of yielding ought to be shared 
in l>y the loss fortunate divisions of the country, and not appropriated exclusively 
for the benefit (if Berar itself. This is more |)articnlavly felt at tlie present time, 
when the scarcity of corn presses so heavily on the people, and the urgent need 
of works of irrigation &c. to extimd euitivation is so manifest ; and you are aware 
tliat these works are miudi more needed here than in Berar. 

t3. This Government has not tlie means of carrying out many administrative 
reforms, as yon know. The civil establisliinents are very mindi nnderjiaid, and 
to make them efficient, lilieral salaries ninst be olfered to attract men of ability 
and character. The police dejtartment also requires considerable outlay towards 
its efficiency, and in piiliHc works, such as cutclierrics, works of irrigation, &c,, 
not only .•ue now works inqKM'ativcly calleil lor, but old ones stand uiucli in need of 
repairs ; and, to meet all tlieso demands, considei’able sums of money are reijuired, 
which this Government, in its jiresent linamnal slate, eaiinot alford. Although the 
credit of this Governiiieut is pretty good with tlie capitalists of the couutry, as 
coirqiared with former administrations, yet it cavmot raise loans to be re^iaid at 
pleasure, as the British Government can do. 

4. Umler the circumstances aliovo stated, it is but natural that His Highness 
should seek t.<) liave Berar restored to liim, whicli lias indeed been bis desire all 
along, if satisfactory arrangements can be made for the payment of the 
Conringeut A-c. 

5. Tliat such arrangements are i>racticable 1 beg leave now to submit trusting 
my reirresciitations will meet with the same kind and liberal eonsideratiou from 
the British Goverinneiit wliich this Cirear has always experienced. 

6. Tlie British Government has announced its resolution to annex the Mysore 
territory on the death of tlic present aged Bajah. In tlii.s case His Highness the 
Nizam will, of course, under existing treatie.s, receive the share that falls to him 
as the ally of the Ea.st India Company in the conquest of tliat country, in the 
same manner as the rest of the conquered territory was divided under the treaty 
<)fl79U. 

7. It was the policy of the British Government to cede a portion of the 
coaquered..country to the Rajah ; had it been otherwise, there can be no question 
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that tbc present province of Mysore would have been included in the ^vision 
made between the British Government and His Highness the Kizaim ^ 

Bupportedby the opinion of Lord Wellesley himself, who, referring to the 5th 
Article of the Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore, 1799, declared^ that, if tlm Kajah 
deemed it objectlonalbe, “he saw no alternative bat that of dividing tlie whole 

territory botw^eeii the allies/’ . . , 

8 . Article 8 th of the Partition Treaty of 1799 provides, lu the event ot the 
Peishw^a refusing to accede to this treaty &c. tliat the right ol sovereignty of the 
several districts reserved for eventual cession to the Peishwa shall rest jointly in 
the East India Company and tlie Nizam ; and Article 2 ot the separate Articles 
sti])ulated that two-thirds of the share thus secured shall tall to His Highness, 
and accordingly two-thirds of the districts were made over to HiS Highness, in 
likiMnanner, oil the lapse of the Mysore territory, the Nizam’s 

jointly with the British Government cannot justly lie questioned, ihe oth Article 
of tlie Pai tition Treaty declares that the cession of Mysc're was the act oi His 
Highness tin; Nizam as well as the British Government, mutually and sevei ally. 
On its lapse, therefore, the appropriation of the territory should be with the consent 
of the Nizam. The 1 st and 2 nd Articles of it give to the East India Company 
and the Nizam shares of territory equal in value, and the treaty shows the 
acknowledged rights of eacli party. His Highness the Nizam hiraselt obKserved to 
me in coversation that treaties are very solemn engagements, and no change ot 
circumstances of the contracting parties can weaken, much less cancel, their 

obligations except by inntual coiusent. , iir rp , 

9. The claims of the Britisli Government on the Kajah by the Mysore Treaty 
were contingent on the iion-fultilment of certain conditions, ihe penalty involved 
in the infringement of these conditions was not incurred, and the lapse or the 
Mysore territory arises only and exclusively from the want ol an heir, or the retusal 
of the British Govoriunent to permit the Rajah to adopt one. In the case ot a 
lapse, therefore, the country reverts to its original coiiditioii before the cession was 
made to the Rajah, and under this condition His Highness the Nizam has a clear 

right to share in the division of the country. r i rr x p 

10 . By the 3 rd Article of the separate and secret Articles of the Ireaty ot 
perpetual and general defensive alliance of 1800 it is stipulated that the Nizam 
“sliall l)c entitled to participate, equally with the other contracting parties, in the 
division of every territory wdiicli may be acquired by the successful exertion of their 
united arnis/^ &c. ; and this treaty is contirmed by evey successive treaty between 
the Britisli Government and His Highness the Nizam. In accordance with tins 
provision the Nizam received, in 1804, the cession ot tlie territories conqueied Irom 
the Kajah of Berar and Scindiah ; and in 1822 His Highness received a tuither 
accession of territory, after the overthrow ot the PeishAva. 

11. His Highness the Nizam’s troops have since taken part, more or less, in 
almost every campaign in which the British troops have been engaged in bouthern 
India. They were actively engaged in Goomsoor, Kurnool, and throughout the 
mutinies in Central India, and assisted in the acquisition ot territory forming now 
portions of British India ; consequently, His Highness is entitled to an equal share 
in any territory so acquired 5 of course, I do not refer to territory belonging entirely 
to the British whicli was in a state of revolt, but only to such States the revenues 
ot which did not belong to the British Govermnent, but to the native ruleis, and 
wliich, by conquest, have been added to the revenue of British India. ^Of thel^tt^ 
description, to say nothing of other petty States, are the countries of Goomsoor and 
Kurnool. His Highness the Nizam has a fair claim to half the revenue realized 
froni Goomsoor, which, at the lowest calculation, will be about Rs, l,a 0, 000 yearly. 

12 . By the treaty of 1800 the pesheush only of Kurnool was ceded, not the 
revenues of the entire clistrict, which remained in the possession of the Nav\^b of 
Kurnool, a feudatory of the Nizam ; and on the conquest of that country it 

have become the property of the Nizam, whose seigniorial rights were never ^ ceded. 
By the (Uli Article of the Treaty of 1800, in making an exchange of certara districts, 
Ilis Highness ceded to the Honourable Company “ the district oi Adoni, together 
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tvith whatever territory His Highness may be possessed of, or is dej)en3ent on His 
Highness’s Government, to tho south of the Toombudrah, &c.” This appKtKi only 
to His Highness’s possessions at that time, and did not iuelude His Highness s 
reversionary riglits to any property situated within that boundary. I therefore 
submit that His Highness’s claim to the revenue of Kurnool is a just and valid one. 

Ixs. 


This revenue, less the peshcush, would be about 
And Goonisoor 


17,00,000 

1,50,000 


Total... 18, 50, 000 

Revenue of Mysore, say Rs. 83,00,000, the halt 41,50,000 

Total. . .60, 00, 000 

making a total of 60 lakh.s of rupees at the lowest computation. ^ 

13. I beg leave to submit that, with reference to these just and equitable 

claiins, arrangements should be made for the restoration of the assigned districts to 
His Highness the Nizam. ^ . 

14. As the lapse of the Mysore State will be a work of time, I. would submit 
that the claims in regard to Goorasoor and Kurnool, anionnting to Rs. 18,50,000 
should be taken as part of the sum required for the payment ol tho Contingent, 
&c., and tlie moat satisfactory guarantee accepted for balance ot Rs. 8,50,000. 

15. Yon may, perhajis, tli'tik that the above claims in regard to Kurnool and 
Goomsoor should have been made at an earlier date. I do not know whether tlic 
late Nizam ever gave Rajali Chundoo 1 jail any directions on the subject, but I know 
that His Highness often referred to his claim to Kurnool, in conversation with my 
uncle ; and, though I have no documentary evidence on the point, my impression 
is that His Highness himself mentioned these claims to General Fraser, 1 tut I am 
certain that my uncle did so to tliat gentleman. The state of affairs at that time 
was so embarrassing and complicated that, so far from bringing forward such claiins, 
it was as much as we could do to keep our own. 

16. ■ As the British Government is now disposed to do strict justii:e t() Indian 
rulers, and to carry out the spirit of Her Majesty’s gracious Proclamation, the 
apprehension tliat claiins of this nature would croalc annoyance and displeasure 
has been di.ssipated, ainl I am einlioldencd to bring forward these just claims, 
feeling assured tliat a generous consideration will be given them by His Rxcellency 
tJie Viceroy, and tlie districts will be restored to His Highness. 

17. It may possibly be objected that the. n^storation of Rerar to the Nizam 
would bring hack the former misrule and disorder ; Imt yon may have observed 
that this has not been the case with regard to the restored districts of Raichoor, 
Dharaseo, &c , in which the system of administration under the British Government 
is continued in all its main features ; and not only so, but the same system is being 
introduced into all the other districts under this Circar. In respect to Berar, luso, 
there would be little or no change in the system pursued, and the native oflioials, 
trained to the work under British officers, would be either continued or sent into 
other districts to carry out the same system of administration. 

18. I h.ave received many kindnesses Ironi the British Government, for which 
I feel a sincere attachment, ami desire its welfare quite as much as I dii tJiat of my 
own Government ; but His Excellency will perceive that it is only uii^ act ol justice 
for which I am now pleading, and I am sure tlie wx'll-known generosity and sense 
of justice of His Excellency will pardon this intriudon on his time and attention, 

(Foreign Department. — Political — No. 115.) 

From J. W. 8. Wyllm, Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government of India, 
to the Resident, Hyderabad, dated Fort Willinin, 13tb February 1867. 

Sib,— I am directed to acknowlege the receipt of yonr letter. No. 18, dated 14th 
November last, forwarding for the consideration of the Govcrnnient of India, a 
coiiimnnication addressed to you by the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar .lung Baliadoor, 
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K.c.s r., in which he advanceB propositions for the restoration to the 
Nizam’s Government of those tracts in Bcrar, which, under the designation of the 
Assigned Districts, are at present held by the British Gouernment in trust for the 
payment of the Hyderabad Contingent, and the other chargee specified in Article 
0, of the Treaty of 1800. 

2. The Minister alleges that, under the third of the separate and secret 
articles appertaining to the Treaty of 1800, the Nizam has a perpetual right to 
divide equally with the British Government, any territory which maj' he acquired by 
the united arms of both powers, and that in virtue of this right. His Highness holds 
an unsatisfied claim against the British Government, on account of the joint 
conquest of Goomsoor, amounting to 1^ lakhs of rupees per annum. Sir Salar 
Jung further asserts that the right.s in Kiirnool, which the Nizam ceded to the 
British Government by the I’rcaty of 1800, comprised nothing more than the 
pesheush ; that, the refore, when Km riool was conquered by the joint efforts of the two 
Governments, the whole revenues of the distriet, excepting the pesheush, should by 
rights, have lapsed to the Hyderabad Durbar ; and that compensation on this 
account is now payable to the Durbar at the rate of 17 lakhs per annum. Lastly, 
the Minister declares that according to the partition treaty of 1799, the Hyderabad 
IHirbar is entitled to an etjual share with the British Government in the anticipated 
lapse oi the Mysore State, and that the British Government must consequently be 
prepared, in carrying out the annexation, to indemnify the Durbar to the extent of 
half the revenues of Mysore, or 41.^ lakhs per annum. Hence the total demand 
built up by Sir Salar Jung against the British Government leaches an annual sum 
of 60 lakhs; and, as a mode of cU.-arance, he propcsos that the assigned districts of 
Borar, which are estimated to yield annuallv 32 lakhs, should be restored to the 
Nizam. 


3. Tlic minister characterises these elaiins as “just and equital)le.” He states 
that the apprehension which lie might liavo felt lest claims of this nature should 
create annoyance and disfdi'astire, has Ix eu dissij)ated by a conviction that “ tlic 
British Governmeut is now dis{) 0 S(Ml to do strict justice to Indian rulers, and to 
carry out the spirit of Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation.” .He is therefore 
“emboldened to bring forward these just claims, feeling assured that a generous 
consideration will be given, them by His Exeelleiicy tlie Viceroy.” 

4. Sir Salar tlung, 1 am instructed to observe, would have done well to avoid 
the imputation which his language contains, that there was a time when the British 
Government was less disposed than now to do strict justice to the princes and 
chiefs of India. The Bight Honouial)le the Viceroy cannot admit that in this 
respect Her Majesty’s proclamation engiaftcd any novelty iq>on the principles by 
which former Governors-General of British India had been wont to shape their 
policy. It was their duty and desire, as it now is his, to deal justly with all men, 
and he emphatleally repudiates tlie compliment olfcied to his Government at the 
expense of the illustrious stfitesmeii, his predecessors. 

5. Ntnther can the Viceroy allow that the present claims of the Hyderabad 
Government are “just and equitable.” After close and anxious consideration in 
Coimeil, such as was due no h'ss to the gravity of the subject than to a regard 
for the Nizam’s tried loyalty to the British Grown, the eouehision forced upon His 
Excellency is, that these claims arc altogether l>ase!ess, and unsupported by a 
shadow of a right. It is painful to tho Government of India to speak in harsh 
terms of any application from a Native State ; but tho spirit of extravagant 
assertion which iiervades Sir Salar Jung’s letter, unworthy alike of his princely 
master’s dignity and of his own reputation for enlightened statesmanship, leaves the 
Governor-General in Council no alternative but to require that the future 
coiiiimmieations of the Hyderabad Durbar shall be framed in a tone more serious 
aud circumspeet. 

C. I now proceed, under the instructions of His Excellency in Council, to an 
examinatio)> of the circumstances which are said to have given the Nizam rights 
c<>Grdinate with those of tlic British Government in the territories of Goomsoor, 
Kmnool, and Mysore respectively. 
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7. ^ The (»nipaign in Goomsoor took place in the years 1835-36, and the 
expedition ag;ain6t Kurnool in 1839. It is after an interval, therefore, of 30 years 
in the one case, and of 27 years in the other, that the Government of India is for 
the very first time informed of its having incurred debts to the Nizam. Even, 
therefore, if the alleged debts had originally been substantive, the protracted 
silence ot the creditor would still remain inexplicable. 

8. But the Governor-General in Council cannot admit that any obligation 
ever existed in either case. 

9. The district of Goomsoor was formerly included in Chicacole, one of the 
five Northern Circars, and, as such, it formed from 1713 to 1752 a ]>ortiou of the 
territory governed by the Nizam under authority from the Emperor of Delhi. 
In 1762 the French obtained possession of the Circars, but seven years afterwards 
they were expelled by the English. In 1765 the conquests of the latter were 
confirmed by a firmaun from the Mogul emperor, dated 12th August, which gave 
the Circars, “ by way of enam or free gift,” to the East India Company. Any 
rights which the Nizam may have had separately in these tracts he surrendered 
to the Company by a sutmud dated 12t.h November 1766; and by Article I. of 
the treaty of 1768 he not only recognized the validity of the Delhi firmaun, but 
he “ turther acknowledged and agreed” that, in consideration of an annual payment 
of seven lakhs of rupees, “ the said Company should enjoy .and hold for ever as 
their right and property the said five Circars.” Subsequently, in 1823, the British 
Government redeemed this periodical contribution of seven Lakhs by a single 
equivalent sum in ready money. The last vestige of the Nizam’s connection with 
the Northern Circars having thus disappeared, it is manifest that the British 
Government’s sovereignty over Goomsoor — a century old in practice — rests upon a 
title which, at any rate since 1823, has been absolute and uuqualilied, and which 
the Ni^am is trebly pledged to recognize. 

11. The campaign of 183.5-36 arose out of the misconduct of the Zemindar 
of Goomsoor, who fidl into arrears with his rent, and became otherwise contunnacious. 
Hostilities commenced in September 1835, and were continued in a desultory 
fashion during the following year. On the 1 2th August 1836 the forfeiture of the 
zemindaree, which had already been provisionally ordered, was declared fiy a 
Proclamation of the Madras Government to be “absolute .and complete.” Two 
uionths .afterwards, when the insuiTection w.as verging to a close, the Niz<am w.as 
invited to lend the British Government the services of some (:av.airy, a request to 

* Letter from Colonel whicli he “ cortlially assented.”'" One hundred sabres 
Stewart, tho itesMc t at of the Nizaui’s hoise were accordingly marched to 
MacuanlueV^' Berluimporc. Wlmther this detachimmi, during its brief 

” absence beyond llyderal)ad limits, saw any .atitive service 

is doubtful ; the records of the Foreign Ollice favour the prosum])tiou that it did not. 

12. The plain facts, then, of tho Niz.am’s co-operation in Goomsoor arc, as 
stated by you in the .5tli paragra|»h of the letter under acknowledgment, that, for 
the purpose of reducing to order a sin.all disturl)ed tract in British territory, “ the 
Nizam, as a friend and for convenience’ sake, and not under tlie provisions of any 
treaty whatever, lent us tlie aid of a few troops.” In.'ismiKtl), liowcver, as the 
Hyderabad Durbar pretends that although treaty engagements were not s))('ciiically 
mentioned at tlie time, the British Government m.'vertlielcss could not have 
accepted military aid without becoming necessarily liable to resign ball the revenues 
of the confiscfited zemindaree to a coadjutor, it becomes necessary to inquire bow 
far the article cited by Sir Salar Jung may be really applicable to the e.ase. 

13. Sir Salar Jung is correct in his quotation that the Nizam “shall be 
entitled to participate, equally with the other contracting parties, in tlie division of 
every territory that may be acquired by the successful exertion of their united 
arms.” But he omits to give the important condition which immedi.ately follows 
this clause, namely, “ provided His liighness the Nawab Ausuph Jab shall have 
faithfully fulfilled all the stipulations of the preceding treaty, specially those 
contained in the 12th and 13th Articles thereof.” Likewise ho takes no notice 
of the contingency in which alone this right was to take effect, namely, “ in the 
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event of a war and of a consequent partition of conquests between the contracting 
powers/' Now the treaty mentioned as the “preceding treaty’V is that of the 
J 2th October 1800, which, though the Nizam's earnest solicitations eventually 
gave it the form of a general defensive alliance against all enemies, had been in 
the first instance intended only as a provision against the expected encroachments 
of one particular power, Dowlut Rao Scindia. Hence its terms are drawn up 
with reference mainly to the single emergency then present. The “ other 
contracting parties’' are the Peshwa and the Bhonsla, both of whom, it was hoped, 
would have joined the league. The real purport of the article therefore amounts 
to this, that if a war took place, especially the impending war with Dowlut Rao 
Scindia ; and if, for the prosecution of the w^ar, the Nizam furnished a force of 
fijOOO infimrry and 9,000 cavalry, and otherwise put forth all the military 
resoui'ces of his State, and if, at the concluHion of the war, it was possible and 
expedient to fiave a partition of conquests, then, and only in that case, the Nizam 
wouhi be entitled to participate equally with the British Government, the Peshwa 
and the Bhonsla in the division of territory. This, it must be acknowledged, is a 
very different thing froin the right, unconditional and perpetual, now arrogated 
by the Hyderabad Durbar, to sh ire equally with the British Government in every 
conquest which the two powers may at any time jointly achieve. 

14. irir Salar Jung asserts that the right, as he reads it, was practically 
conceded by the British Government in 1804 and again in 1822. In this, I am 
to observe, he is mistaken. The districts wrested from Scindia and the Raja of 
Berar, which the Nizam obtained in 1804, were not granted on the ground of 
the Nizam’s right to participate in the conquests of the war. On the contrary, 
Lord Wellesley (having some reason to be dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the Hyderabad State had performed its duties as an ally)^^ caused his representa- 
tive to inform the Durbar in plain words that the lands were assigned “ simply 
as a gratuitous cession on the part of the British Government on grounds distinct 
from any qjiescion of a right to participation of conquests.” In like manner in 
1822 the Nizam’s pretensions to an equal partition were again ignored. Lord 
Hastings was then Governor-General, and the occasion was after the overthrow 
of the Peshwa. In fixing the advantages as.signable to the Nizam, Lord 
Hastingsf looked to two priiiciples only, the extent to which the Nizam was 
justly entitled to benefit by reason of his actual services in the campaign, and the 
extent to whicli such fair earnings might be enhanced by British liberality and 
fav^our. The article to which Sir Salar Jung refers occupied no place in His 
Lordship'ti deliberations, and in no way affected the settlement. 

15. In truth, Sir Salar Jung’s argument is faulty from first to last. His 
reasoning, stated in the sitn|jlest form, is that in all joint conquests the Nizam is 
entitled to share equally witfi the British Government, that Goomsoor was such a 
conquest, and that, therefore, the Nizarn should be granted half its revenues. 
But it has above been denionstrated that the Nizarn has no such title, and that 
even if he had Goomsoor was not a joint conqnost. It follows that the Nizam’s 
demand for .an annual payment of one lakh and a half must be rejected. 

1(>. The Govornor-Geueral in Council remarks that 300 men of the 3rd 
Nizam’s Cavalry were employed at Sholapore in February 1845, and that a 
considerable portion of the Hyderabad Contingent saw active service against the 
rebels in 1857. Sir Salar Jung makes no request that these services should be paid 
for ; but were he to demand half the Sholapore Zillah and lialf the Bengal 
t^residency such pretensions could hardly be more preposterous than those which 
he actually^ asserts to half the Zemindai^ee of Goomsoor. 

17, Turning now to Kuniool, the Governor-General in Council observes that 
the historj^ of that chiefship may be summarized as follows : — Originally the 
Nawabs of Kurnool were feudatories of the Nizam’s Government, holding the 
jagheer on payment of pesheush to their sovereign. About the year 1760 Hyder 

^ Ix^tter to tho Court of DirectorB, dated 10th June 1804, entered as No. XXX, Vol, IV. of the 
Wellesley DeepatcliCH. 

t Mr. Sooreiary Adam’s better to the Resident dated 26th September 1818. 
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AU seized the country ; and the peshcush, which up to that time had been payable 
at Hyderabad, was diverted to Mysore. Hyder Ali and his sou, Tippoo, remained 
undisputed lords of Kurnool for nearly 30 years. After the war, which ended in 
Tippoo’s ceding half his dominions to the British and their allies, the Nizam availed 
himself of the opportunity of his rival’s weakness to revive his dormant claims over 
Kurnool. But these efforts, involving as they did an infraction of the Treaty of 
Seringapatam, were persistently disconraged by Lord Cornwallis, and had no 
definite result. It was not until 1799, when the result of the second war with 
Tippoo had placed all Mysore at the disposal of the conquerors, that the Nizam’s 
anxiety to re-assert sovereignty over Kurnool had any opportunity of being 
gratified. Lord Mornington, in making a pfirtition of the conquered territory, 
included the peshcush of Kurnool in the share reserved for the Nizam. This 
arrangement, however, was only of a year’s duration ; for by Article V. of the 
Treaty of 1800 the Nizam transferred this same peshcush to the British Government. 
In this way the Nawabs of Kurnool, after having owed allegiance successively to 
the Nizam, to Tippoo, and again to the Nizam, ended by becoming, in 1800, vassals 
of the British Government. 

18. The reason for the expedition of 1839 was that the then Nawab of 
Kurnool had shown signs of putting himself in Avarlike opposition to the British 
Government- The British troops came into collision with the Nawab’s levies on 
I8th of October : the latter were routed, and their master captured. The natural 
penalty of this rebellion was the resumption of the jagheer by the British 
Government. 

19. If any of the Nizam’s troops were associated with our own on this 
occasion, the aid afforded could not have been considerable, for the records of the 
Foreign Office are altogether silent on the subject. All that is clear is that, in 
accordance with the right secured to us by Article XVII. of the Treaty of 1800, a 
portion of the British subsidiai’y force cantoned in Hyderabad territory was taken 
up for service in Kurnool. It is possible, however, that some of the mortars and 
howitzers mentioned on the margin of paragraph 1 of the Madras Government’s 
despatch to the Resident, No. 337, dated 12th August 1839 may have belonged 
to the Nizam. And in any case the Governor-General in Council has no desire to 
dispute Sir Salar Jung’s statement that the Nizam did render active assi-stance. 
Indeed, the poitjt is of little or no importance, for Avhat the Hyderabad Durbar 
now claims is not half the revenues of Kurnool under the treaty article, but the 
whole of the revenues bating the pusheush. and it may therefore be assumed that 
the basis of the claim is not military co-operation, but the Nizam’s ancient 
sovereignty over this particular district. 

20. Sir Salar Jung maintains that, nothwithstanding the Nizam’s specific 
transfer of the peshcush to the British Government by the treaty of 1800, and 
also his general cession of all territorial rights south of the Toombudrah by the 
same treaty, the Nawab of Kurnool nevertheless continued a feudatory of the 
Nizam, and that therefore the Nizam’s reversionary right to benefit by the 
confiscation of the jagheer remained unimpaired ; but as u matter of history it is 
certain that the sov'ereignty of Kurnool has always lain with the holder of the 
peshcush, and that after the year 1800 the j.'iglieerdar recognised none* but the 
British Government as his superior. If Sir Salar Jung intends to imply that the 
British Government’s assumption of the supremacy was improper, and that the 
Nizam’s rights of sovereignty rested on a 'title different from that of the enjoyment 
of the peshcush, and anterior to the events of 1799, a reference to the records of 
1793 sufficiently shows the emptiness of any such pretension. All the Nizam’s 
original rights in Kurnool were lost by him to the usurping Saltan of Mysore. 
Lord Cornwallis, in addressing the Resident, Sir J. Kennaway, under date 
the 12th April 1793, writes as follows : “ Nothing api>ears to be more evident 

® On the 2Dth October 1804 Lonl Wellcsely issued a siinnud to the Nawab of Kurnool formally defining 
tba Nawab’e tributary obliva' ions. In this document not only is the Nawab described as one who, by the 
transfer of his allegiance to the Hononrabfe Company, bad become a feinbitory of tbe British Government, 
but be is expressly declared subject to the" immediate authority” of the Madras Government. 
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than that the Nizam has in fact, though not in form, suffered his title of lord 
paramount of Kurnool to be superseded, and that he must be considered to have 
given it up when he ceased to protect his feudatory against the usurpation of Hyder 
Ali ; and even if it were otherwise, it wotild be impossible to reconcile the 
discordant claims of a demand for tribute by Tippoo with that of a paramount 
right in the Nizam.” * “ Tiie interference of the allies could only be 

warranted by a formal establishment of tiie Nizam's rights to the property of 
Kurnool ; to this he does not pretend, and his title of lord paramount was certainly, 
as I have already said, superseded when Hyder exacted a tribute from his alleged 
feudatory, without resistance on the part of the Nizam.” 

21. These extracts prove that in 1793 the lord paramount of Kurnool was 
not the Nizam, but Tippoo. During the six years that followed the Nizam did 
not succeed in i*ecovering the title from Tippoo ; and when he eventually attmned 
his object it was only in virtue of the arrangements made by Lord Mornington 
after the final defeat and death of Tippoo. Beyond the peshcush assigned to him 
by the Partition Treaty of 1799 the Nizam in the year 1800 possessed no rights 
in Kurnool of any description. When he ceded the peshcush he ceded every 
right of which he was competent to dispose ; and, as you, Sir, correctly point out, 
this cession is further confirmed by Article VI. of the Treaty of 1800, which assigns 
to the British Government, in general terms, the whole of the Nizam’s possessions 
south of the Toombudrah. 

22. The unavoidable conclusion is that the British Government in 1839 
•acted within its strict right iti monopolizing the benefit of the resumption of 
Kurnool, and that Sir Salar Jung’s demand for an annual compensation of 17 lakhs 
on this account is as utterly without foundation as his other claim to 1^ lakhs on 
account of Goomsoor. 

23. There remains for investigation the claim to 41 1 lakhs derivable from 
Mysore. 

24. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council considers it sufficient 
in this place to' point out that the Nizam can have no concern, present or con- 
tingent, in the affairs of Mysore. 

25. You should invite Sir Salar Jung’s attention to the history of the 
Partition Treaty. 

26. In February 1799, at the commencement of the second war against 
Tippoo, the Nizam conveyed to the Governor-General, Lord Mornington, full 
power over all the interests of the Hyderab?id State involved in the enterprise. 
The words employed by his Highness arc ; “ In tlie same manner ,as the affairs of 
the (Joinpany are entrusted to tlie guidance of your Lordship’s enlightened under- 
standing, so do I, on tlu! part of iny Government, commit to your Lordship’s 
approved judgment all aflairs, general and detail, relating to the present war.” 

27. Of the 30,000 men who took part in the war no less than 20,000 were 
purely British troops, and 6,500 belonged to the British subsidiary force, which 
the Nizarn was bound by treaty to mention. Only the small remainder^ repre- 
sented the quota furnished by the Nizam, and even that, though nominally under 
the command of Mecr Allum, was subject to the orders of Bidtish officers. A 
Bi'itish general, Lieutenant-General Harris, was at the head of the whole united 
army ; and Lord Mornington, with {)Ienary powers, directed and controlled the 
expedition as he pleased. The conquest, therefore, of Mysore was really a British 
conquest ; and although, from courtesy and views of expediency, the Nizam’s 
Government was sjioken of as conjoint in the operations, such phraseology was 
conventional, and deceived no one, leiist of all the Nizam, 

28. Seringapatam was stormed on the 4th May 1799. On the 17th Lord 
Mornington wrote to the Resident at Hyderabad as follows ; — 

“ Although his Highness the Nizam has unreservedly committed the interests 
of his Government in the final adjustment of the concerns of the triple alliance to 

Tlie Nizam’s force formed so small • proportion, either in point of number or efficiency, of the wholo 
arniy, that ii w<'n)d )iave bo^n the height of injustice to have admitted Ilia Higlmeaft’a claira to an equal 
partioii^ation of tho whole prize. — Lord Mornington^ to the Resident at Hyderabad^ dated 1799* 
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my charge, yet being desirons of consulting him in the present important 
conjuncture of affairs, as fiir as is consistent with a prompt and efficacious 
arrangement, I desire that you will, without delay, intimate to His Highness and 
the Minister my wish to be informed of their sentiments, not only with respect to 
the general arrangement of affairs in Mysore, as affecting the combined interests 
of the triple alliance, but also with regard to His Highness’s particular views and 
pretensions.” Again, on the 23rd May, Lord Moruington, writing to the same 
officer, said “ My wish is that the whole arrangement of our conquests should 
be left implicitly to the Company’s Government, but I should be glad to 
be furnished with a general outline of the views and pretensions of the Nizam.” 
The Resident accordingly sounded the feelings of the Ilyderabad Durbar ; and his 
overtures resulted in the Nizam’s addressing to Lord Mornington the following 
response i — “ As the intimate connection subsisting between us renders the 
concerns of both States one and the same, and as I have committed all pending 
concerns, general and detail, to the guidance of your Lordship’s enlightened 
understanding, whatever plan of arrangement your Lord.ship’s well-directed 
understanding may suggest will have my approbation, and will be most calculated 
for the tranquillity and happiness of our respective dominions and subjects.” 
These quotations establish beyond cavil that Lord Mornirjgton was sole master of 
the situation, and that he was recognized as such by the Nizam. 

21). lly the 4th June Lord Mornington had conceived and prepared a plan 
for the division of the territory at his disposal. Cii that day he appointed 
commissioners for the settlement of the conquered tract, and unfolded to them his 
designs in the following terms : — “ 'The restoration of the representative of the 
ancient family of the Rajahs of My.sore, accompanied by a partition of territory 
among the allies, in which the interests of the Malirattas should be conciliated, 
appearing to me, under the circumstances of the case, to be the mo.st advisable 
basis on which any new settlement of the country can be vested, I have resolved to 
frame, without delay, a plan founded on these principles ; and I liope in the 
course of to-morrow to be able to forward to you the articles of a treaty, with 
proper instructions annexed, for the purpose of carrying the abovementioned plan 
into effect.” The following day His Lordship despatched the promised draft of a 
treaty to the commissioners. He at the same time fnrni.shed the Resident at 
Hyderabad with a cop 3 % and called on that officer to obtain from the Nizam tho 
nomination of Meer Allurn as a plenipotentiary to execute the proposed engage- 
ment with the commissioners. Meer Alluin, it may lie remarked, was selected for 
tlii.s duty in order to save time ; for the treaty was to be executed at Seringaputam, 
where the commissioners had no one except Meer Allom present to act on the 
Nizam’.s behalf. The Nizam re^idily nnule the required nomination, and in 
informing Lord Mornington of the fact added, — “ 1 have the most perfect 
conviction that your Lordship, agreeably' to that justice and moderation which 
characterize you, Avill effect such an arrangement in concert with Meer Allnm 
respecting the affairs of Mysore as shall meet witli my concurrence and approbation, 
and be a subject of universal jn’aise and admiration among the duels of this 
country.” On the 22nd June the treaty vva.s cxeciite<l by the coniinissioncrs and 
Meer Allum at Seringapatara ; on the 2(!th it was ralitied l)y J.ord Mornington at 
Madras, and on the 13th July it received the ratification of tho Nizam sit 
Hyderabad. The mere rapidity of negotiation which these dates in<lical.o would 
of itself irajdy thfit the will of a single master-mind was carrj ing everything before 
it. And an examination of the actual circumstances proves that the Nizam was 
pledged beforehand to Lord Mornington’s arrangements, Avhatevcr they might be, 
and that ho did in fact accept them unconditionally as soon as they ivcre made 
known to him. Whenever, therefore, a doubt rna}" arise as to the interpretation 
of any passage in the Partition Treaty of M^’sore, not only is it just to look to 
Lord Morniugton’s own writings for the key, but it would be absurd to consult 
any inferior source of information. 

30. Briefly stated, the substance of the treaty is th.at a certain portion of the 
conejuered territory shall be appropriated by the British Government, a second 
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portion of equal value awarded to the Nizam, a third of less amount reserved for 
the Peshwa, and the large remainder created into a separate government under a 
native Prince of Lord Mornington’s nomination. 

31. This separate government and native nominee are respectively the 
existing State and Maharaja of Mysore. What their position in the system of 
Indian politics was to be, Lord Mornington dictated in a second or subsidiary 
treaty simultaneously executed. The Nizam was not admitted to be a party to 

. the subsidiary treaty ; the engagement lay between the British Government and 
the Maharaja exclusively. 

32. it is fortunate that Lord Mornington has left on record his intentions 
w’ith regard to both treaties in the clearest language. 

33. His Lordship’s letter to the Resident dated Fort St. George, 30th June 
1799 states distinctly the fundamental principles on which he framed the 
Partition Treaty. “ I have always,” he wiutes, “ been disposed to pay not only every 
attention to the just pretensions of His Highness the Nizam, but even to exceed 
the limits of his strict rights in allotting the measure of his participation in the 
advantages of our late conquests, but I cannot admit the claim of His Highness to an 
equal partition of all or any of those advant.ages to be founded on any principles of 
justice or reason. His Highness cannot avail himself of the Treaty of PaunguP to 
maintain his claim, because the article of that treaty relating to an equal partition 
of conquests could not be construed to apjdy to the late war. No other written 
or verbal engagement existing to support sjich a claim on the part of His Highness, 
I have endeavoured to estimate his rights under the alliance by an entirely differ- 
ent and, ill my opinion, more equitable standard. My view has been to distri- 
bute the recent acquisitions of revenue between the two States in a due proportion 
to the efficient share which each lias borne in the expense and hazard of the "vvar, 
as well as to to the security Avhicli each is likely to derive from tlie assistance of 
the other in inaintaiiiiiig their cotiiraon interests and in consoliJatin<r the basis of 
the peace. Although,” he continues, “1 have assumed this principle as the 
general foundation of the whole settlement, I am persuaded that a fair review of 
the details of the Treaty of Mysore will convince any impartial mind that I have 
made concessions to the Nizam far exceeding the limits of the rule which I had 
thus prescribed to myself as tlie just measure of HLs Highness’s rights.” He then 
proceeds to review the several articles of the treaty. Corning to the 4tli Articlef, 
he writes: — “The dih Article contains tlie basis of an arraiigemoiit founded on the 
strongest principles of justice, humanity, and jiolicy. It docs not apjiear tome 
necessary to state anytliing further on this or the 5th Article^ ; you will naturally 
observe that if the Nizam’s claim to an equal jiartition of territory had been 
Ibunded in right, and consequently admitted by me, this adjustment, so honourable 
to the. moderation, generosity, and wisdom of the British character, would 
not have taken place.” Finally, in the concluding par;igra[)h of the despatch he 
declares: — “ The Treaty of Mysore appears to me to be higlily favourable to His 
Highness’s interests. If, however, he should object to the basis and fundamental 


^ Sir Salar Jun^: wisely makes no allusion to the Treaty of July 17 JO, known as the Treaty of PaungnI, 
but it nov(‘rtiicIcss (Icsfi vcs a passing notice, becauso tiio Gth Article of that treaty aoeivis to bo Iho original 
source of all the untenable (•l.iiiuF, including llio pre.seut one, wliich the Nizam s Government has from time 
to time put forward for nr» tupial division of coiKjjueat.s. The most cursory glance at the treaty book (Aitchi- 
Kon, vol, V., pp. 4;) — 47) is snlHcient to show that the whole tenor of the engagement excepting Article 
10 is, as Lord Morninglon avers, of a strif tly tempoinry eliaractor, appIit.'a\)lG < nly to the first war against 
Tippoo, and not'cxteudiug beyond that period. Article 6’ provided that whatever acquittitions might come 
of that war should bo equally divided between tbo llritish Government, the Pcslnva, and tho Nizam. The 
war was brought to a close in ITlkJ. The Ni/ani then got the onc-ihird sliate of the conquered territory to 
Mhich he was entitled, and thero ihe stipulation toriiiinatcd, satislied in full. If fnrtlior proof were needed 
that the treaty thenceforward ceased to have any force, it could bo found in the siifniiicaitt fact that Lord 
Cornwallis expended inncli tedious negotiation in an unsuccessful attempt to bring about a fresh troaty which 
fchould revive the extinct Treaty of Paungul. 

f Ai'U( le -1. — A ktqiarate goveniment shall !)o established in M v^*ore; and for thia purpose it is stipulated 
and agreed that the Mulmrftjrtli Mysore Krishna Llajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, a descendant of the ancient llajahs 
of Mysore, shall ]>ossesB the territory hereinaftor described upon the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

J Article r>. — The contracting Powers mutually jirni severally agree that the districts s^iecified in Sche- 
dule C hereunto aunexed shall be ceded to the said Maharajah Mysore Krishna Rajah, and shall form tho 
sexiarato government of Mysore, upon tho conditions htirciuaftcr mentioned. 
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principles of it, he will not excite an emotion of alarm and uneasiness in my mind. 
I am perfectly prepared to carry the new settlement into effect by the aid of 
British arms alone ; and His Highness must be aware of the advantages which he 
will open to the Court of Poonali if he should compel me to resort to such extreme 
measures,” 

' 34. Lord Mornington repeated these views when reporting his proceedings 

to the Court of Directors on the 3rd August 1799. “ The Nizam,” he said, “cer- 

tainly could not assert any just claim to an equal participation with the Company 
in the advantages of peace. The operation of the Gth Article of the Treaty of 
Paungul, respecting an equal division of conquests, was limited to the war which 
terminated in 1792. Since the Peace of Seringapatam the 10th* is the only 
Article of the Treaty of Paungal Avhich can be considered to continue in force, 
and no subsequent engagements had been conti-acted with the Nizam which could 
entitle him to any advantages in the present peace exceeding his relative propor- 
tion in the expenses and exertions of the allied force during the late war. It was, 
however, desirable that the territorial revenue retained in sovereignty by the 
Company (after deducting whatever charges might be annexed to the tenure) 
should not exceed the Nizam’s portion ; and, consequently, T determined that this 
principle should be observed in the partition, reserving, however, to the Company, 
as a just indemnification for their superior sli.are in the expenses and exertions of 
the war, tlie principal benefit of whatever advantages might flow from any engage- 
ments to bo conti’acted with the new Government of Mysore.” 

35. Quotations from Lord Mornington’s despatches might be multiplied in 
the same strain, but the Governor-General in Council considers tliat those above 
given are enough to establish 

Firstly, that Lord Mornington, unshackled by any a p-i'eri pledges to his 
allies, held and did practically enforce the right to divide the territory won from 
Tippoo in 1799 entirely according to his own sense of what was right and t)roper. 

Secondly, that tlie pi’inciple on which Lord Mornington founded bis division 
was not, as Sir Salar Jung crroneou.sly argues, one of e(]ual shares to the 
Hritish Government and to the Nizam ; on the contrary, that he expressly 
repudiated that principle, and set up a dilFerent one in its stead, viz., a distribution 
pi'oportionate to the exertions and expenditure of either party in the campaign. 

36. It is true that the shares of territory which the Partition Treaty assigned 
in immediate sovereignty to the British Government and to the Nizarn respectively 
were of equal value, being each rated at 5,37,000 Canterai pagodas. And so far 
there is some colour for Sir Salar Jung’s theory of equal rights. Hut this was 
one only of three elements in an arraiigemont wliich must be read as a Avhole. 

37. The reservation of certain districts for the Peshwa may be regarded as 
the second element. Article II. of the scpar.ate Articles attached to the Partition 
Ti’eaty provided for the contingency of the I’cshwu’s refusing these districts, b)' a 
declaration that in that event they were to be divided between the British Gt)veni- 
ment and the Nizam. Now, if Sir Salar Jung’s argument were sound, the division 
should, have been equal. As a matter of fact, however, tlie article apportioned 
two-thirds to the Nizam and one-third to the I’hist India Company. Moreover, 
the contingency provided for acttially took place. The .share, offered to the 
Peshwa was refused by him, and accordingly came to be divided, as had been 
settled beforehand, between the Nizam and the Company, in tlie proportion of 
.176,000 pagodas to the former and S8,000’to the latter. '^I’he net result, therefore, 
of the two first elements in the arrangement, taken collectively, we.s any thing but 
an equal partition j for tlie Nizam’s acquisitions amounted to 713,000 pagodas, 
while those of the British Government were 625,000 only. 

3S. But the end at wliich Lord Mornington intended to arrive was not 
merely an unequal partition. It was to be a partition in which the British 
Government should obtain, as it had fully earned, a clear lion’s sliare of the s|)oil. 

^ Article 10. — If after the conchiRion of the peace with Tippoo ho Hhoiild attack or moleet eitlicr of the 
cputractiog portieR, the others sliall join to punish him, the mode and conditions of cdlecting which shall bo 
hereafter settled by the coutractiug Powers. 
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Yet, Up to this point, you will observe the advantages granted to the Nizam had 
exceeded the Company’s profits by 88,000 pagodas. Under these circumstances, 
it would be only natural to presume* that there must, have been in the remaining 
element of the arrangement relatmg to Mysore certain benefits secured to the 
British Government which redressed the balance to Lord Mornington’s satisfac- 
tion. An inspection of the subsidiary treaty confirms this presumption, and Lord 
Mornington’s own declaration seals it as correct. In the passage from his 
despatches which has been above quoted he has distinctly stated that he reserved 
to the Company, “ as a just indemnification for their superior share in the expenses 
and exertions of the war, the principal benefit** of whatever advantages might flow 
from any engagements to be contracted with the new Government of Mysore.” 

39. Tlie advantages in question are detailed in Lord Momington’s despatch 
to the Court of Directors dated 3rd August 1799. Speaking of the subsidiary 
treaty between the British Government and the Maharaja of Mysore, he says : 
“ In framing this engagement it was my determination to establish the most 
unqualified community of interests between the Government of Mysore and the 
Company, and to i*ender the Rajah’s northern frontier, in eflect, a powerful line of 
our defence. With this view I have engaged to undertake the protection of this 
country in consideration of an annual subsidy of seven lakhs of star pagodas ; but 
recollecting the inconveniences and embarrassments which have arisen to all parties 
concerned under the double governments and conflicting authorities unfortunately 
established in Oudh, the Carnatic, and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers of interposition in the 
internal affairs of Mysore, as well as an unlimited right of assuming the direct 
management of the country (whenever such a ste[) might appear necessary for the 
security of the funds destined to the subsidy), and of requiring extraordinary aid 
beyond the amount of the fixed subsidy, either in time of war, or of preparations 
for hostility. Under this arrangement, 1 trust tluit T shall be enabled to command 
the whole I’esources of the Rajah’s territoiy, to improve its cultivation, to extend 
its commerce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants. It appeared to me a 
more candid and liberal, as well as a more wise policy to ap[)rise the Rajah distinctly, 
at the moment of his accession, of the exact nature of his dependence on the 
Company, than to leave any matter for future doubt or discussion. The right of 
the Company to establish such an arrangement, either as affecting the Rajah or 
the allies, has already been stated in this despatch.” 

40. You will notice that Lord Mornington had in mind the circumstances of 
Oudh while deiiling with the future condition of Mysore, and making provision 
under certain circumstances for the assumption of the direct management of 
Mysore. Shortly afterwards his attention was called to the case of Oudh itself, 
and to the possibility of assuming the direct rnanagemont of that province. The 
views which he then put on record contain an expression of his determination 
never to make such an assumption “ under a limited or temporary commission.” 
It is tolerably certain, therefore, tliat if it had fallen to Lord Mornington to carry 
out the assumption which he contemplated in Mysore, he would have taken care 
that the measure should be neither limited nor temporary. 

41. The Governor*(loner.al in Council, however, declines in this place to 
discuss the details of the subsidiary treaty any furtlior. The British Government 
and the Maharajah of Mysore are the oiily parties interested in that engageinent : 
and the Nizam has no concern in it whatever. For the same reason His Excellenoy 
in Council cannot pause to refute Sir Sular Jung’s erroneous statement that the 
anticipated lapse of the Mysore State arises only and exclusively from the want 
of an heir, or the refusal of the British Government to permit the Rajah to adopt 
one.” Sir Salar Jung takes too much upon himself when he attempts to instruct 
the Government of India in the interpretation of treaties to which the Hyderabad 
Durbar is not a party. 

** Later in the Ranie flcupntch, Lord Morninjyton apeaka of tho collateral benefits which the Nizam also 
would enjoy by rcaHon of tho Company connection with MysorO) roferriog; as the context shows, to the 
cstablishmeut of a frioudly state ou the Nizam’s fiouticr, 
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42. Hia Excellency in Council holds it sufficient to have shown that the 
was never entitled to so much as an equal share of the conquered provinc«i» 

and that His Highness was granted more than an equal share on the express 
understanding that the reversionary claim on the territories which constitute the 
present principality of Mysore should be vested solely in the British Government. 

43. So clearly did the Nizam of the day comprehend the British Govern- 
ment’s intention to keep Mysore as its own appanage^ for ever that in making 
arrangements the following year for the maintenance of the Subsidiary Force ha 
^‘asBignedf and ceded in full and in perpetuity to the Honourable Company the 
district of Adoni, together with whatever other territory His Highness might bd 
possessed of, or was dependent on His Highness’s Government, to the south of the 
Toombudrah, or to the south of the Kistnah below the junction of those two 
rivers.” In fact, he consented that his power should be permanently confined to 
the north of the Toombudrah and Kistna. How incompatible such a consent is 
with the Durbar’s present pretensions to have throughout retained a lien upon 
Mysore it appears superfluous to point out. 

44. The Governor-General in Council remarks that Sir Salar Jang quotes a 
saying of His Highness the present Nizam to the effect that ” Treaties are very 
solemn engagements, and no change of circumstances of the contracting parties 
can weaken, much less cancel, their obligations, except by mutual consent.” The 
maxim commands the entire assent of His Excellency in Cojincil, who cannot but 
regret that the possession of so laudable a principle should not have availed to 
make the Hyderabad Durbar pause before it heedlessly challenged engagements 
which have the sanction of more than sixty years’ acknowledged validity. 

45. The final result, then, of the whole inquiry is that, whether for Mysore, 
for Kurnool, or for Goomsoor, the British Government is under no pecuniary 
obligations whatever to the Hyderabad Durbar. 

46. Sir Salar Jung is, as you remark, prepared to admit that any request for 
the restoration of Berar must be preceded by the invention of some satisfactory 
arrangement for the payment of the Hyderabad Contingent from another source. 
It might therefore have appeared sufficient simply to inform the Minister that as 
the alternative source of payment suggested by him had no existence the restora- 
tion of Berar still remained an impossibility. But the Governor-General in Council 
cannot have this reply communicated to the Durbar without some accompan^ng 
remarks upon Sir J^alar Jung’s exposition of the reasons which render the Hydera- 
bad Government anxious to recover possession of Berar, 

47. Referring to the original assignment of Berar in 1853, Sir Salar Jung 
insinuates that the Hyderabad Durbar was reluctantly drawn into this concession 
upon the strength of verbal assurances by which it was misled, and documentary 
stipulations which were never fulfilled. 

48. As to the Nizam’s unwillingness to make any assignment of land for the 
support of the Contingent, the facts are correctly stated in the 8th paragraph of 
your letter under reply. The British Government having had considerable experience 
of the Nizam’s failure to provide the necessary funds, or to repay the money when 
it was advanced to him, gave His Highness the option either to see the Contingent 
disbanded, or to assign lands the revenue of which, after deduction of the cost of 
their management, might suflice to cover the expenses of the Contingent. The 
Nizam, as you remark, ‘‘ was unwilling to assign the districts, but he was still 
more unwilling to give up the Contingent, or to take it from British management.’’ 
Of the two alternatives, therefore, he voluntarily elected the assignment of land. 

• "It is my intentioD to exclude both the Nizam and Mahrattas, especially ilie latter, from any 
jnterferenoe in the affairs of the Rajan of Mysore, who is to be considered as a dependant of the Company." — 
fiord Morning ton io the Resident at Poona, dated ^ih July 1799, 

" The domioioua of the Rajah of Mysore are inseparable from those of the Company, and he is as 
dependent on onr power as the Nawab of Bengal or the Rajah of Benares." — Lord Mornington to H, Inglis, 
Rkq*, dated 21th January 1800. 

"The territories placed under the nominal sovereignty of the Rajah of Mysore by the Subsidiary Treaty 
of Beringapatam constitute Bubstantially an integral part of our domiDion.’*-^Z/Of(f WeUeeley to the Court 
of DireciorB^ dated 9th June 1800. 

t Article 0 of the Treaty of 1800. 
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49. In charging the British Government with a breach of the terms upon 
which the assignment was made Sir Salar J ung is doubtless not alive to the 
gravity of the matter he takes in hand. But the Governor-General in Council 
cannot on that account allow the accusation to pass unanswered. 

50. With regard to the assurance which General Low is said to have given 
‘Hhat the assignment would be just the same thing as giving districts into the 
charge of Arab or other Jemadars’’ you report that you ‘‘can find nothing on 
record on this head and you imagine that “ if General Low did express himself 
to the effect stated” his meaning could not have been that the British 
Government’s system of administration would be of an inexpensive character, 
leaving a large surplus for the benefit of the Nizam, but that the nature of the 
contemplated transfer was a mere assignment in trust for a particular puraose, 
to last only so long as that purpose might require to be maintained. There 
is reason, 1 am to observe, in your conjecture ; but even if the alleged expression 
had a more definite value the Governor-General in Council could not consent 
to discuss the bearing of a solitary sentence uttered in conversation, so long as 
there existed a clear and full account not only of the instructions on which 
General Low was proceeding, and of the communications he undoubtedly didi 
make to the Durbar, but also of the meaning which the Durbar attached to his 
proposals. Out of the abundance of evidence forthcoming on the subject, it will 
be suflScient to cite the testimony of your immediate predecessor. In a demi- 
oflScial letter on the records of this office, addressed to Lord Canning, under date 
25th April 1857, Colonel Cuthbert Davidson, speaking of General Low’s 
negotiations, throughout which he had been personally present, writes as 
follows : — “ I can positively testify it was then understood we were to manage 
the revenues in the manner we deemed most proper, on condition we made no 
further pecuniary demands on the Nizam’s Government.” After this it is 
impossible for the Hyderabad Durbar to pretend that General Low could have 
pledged his Government to establish a system of administration in the assigned 
districts specially differing in point of minor expense from that in force in 
British territory, for the express purp )se of benefiting the Nizam. The fact is 
that the British Government in 1853 assumed the administration of Berar 
fettered by no conditions except those of furnishing accounts and paying over 
to the Nizam any surplus that might be found available. 

51. No surplus was ever paid over to the Nizam, for the simple reason that 
the transaction after a five years’ currency terminated in a deficit. The first 
purpose to which the profits of the assigned districts had to be put was the 
liquidation of the arrears of |)ay <lue to tlm Contingent. This charge, amounting 
to Rs, 13,76.()54, not oidy swtillowed up all the annual balance between the 
ordinary ret;eij)is and cxjxMuliture, but actually left the British Government worse 
off’ by Rs. 9,3 l.,()l3 than it had )>een at tlie commencement, 

52. .L<)()king to this result ol the accounts when they were finally closed, 
the Governor-General in Conncil cannot allow tlnit the Nizam suffered any real 
loss from tlie Iiritish Governmejit’s omission to fmnish annual accounts of its 
administration of the assigned districts. This, however, is not the ground on 
which His Excellency in Council wishes to justify wlnit the British Government 
has 111 ways cofifessed to have been a dereliction from the letter of Article of 
the treaty of 1(S53. Uie justification is to be found in the treaty of 18G0, 

53. I'artly Irom the delay which, under the cornplicate<l system of accounts 
formerly observed, of necessity attended aii}^ attempt to balance the books for 
a ]>articular year, partly from the occurrence of the Mutiny, which for many 
consecutive months alisorbed the Governor-General’s whole attention, and partly 
also Irorn the circumstance of the administration in the assigned districts being 
organizcid accordiiig to a Ijigher .standard of efficiency than the Nizam considered 
necessary, the British (iovernment found that the obligation it had undertaken 
regarding accounts was beyond its powers of fulfilment. As. soon as the 

^ Artifli! H . , . 'i’ho at tlio Court of Hyderabad for tho time being shall always 

render true and f.aiiht‘ul uecoums every 3 ear to the Nizuw of tho recoif ts and disbnrBoments connected with 
the said districts. 
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paci6cation of India allowed Lord Canning time to turn to mt<tters of less vital 
interest the difficulty was frankly acknowledged, and negotiations at once opened 
for. putting the arrangement on a more practicable basis. 

54. The result was the treaty of 1860, by which the British Government 
purchased cancelraent of its obligations to render accounts, as well for the past 
as for the future,*^ at a cost of resigning one-fourth of the assigned districts and 
forgiving the Nizam a debt rated at 50 lakhs of ruf>ees principal, and 2| lakhs 
annual interest. Surely a more handsome atonement for an insignificant default 
was never made by any Grovernment. Even, howev'cr, if the Ciise were reversed, 
the default heavy and the atonement inadequate. Sir Salar dung should I’omember 
that the matter is finally closed by the treaty of 1860, f and that if he now makes 
a grievance out of the non-receipt of accounts from 1<S5.‘1 to 1858 he at the same 
time imperils the hold which the Nizam derives from the same treaty on the 
lauds of Dharaseo, Raichore, and Slioraporo. 

55. Lastly, Sir Salar dung complains that the British Government is failing 
to fulfil its engagements under the existing treaty of 1860. lie says that none of 
the surplus revenue of Berar, which tlie Nizam is entitled to receive under article 
IV., has j'et been paid by the British Government ; and, further, that the 
country is administered on a scale too expensive to admit of there ever being such 
a substantial surplus as the Nizarn has a right to expect. 

56. In respect to the non-payment of the surplus, the Governor General in 

Council takes for granted that Sir Salar Jung, whose letter is dated the 27th 
October last, could not at that time have obtaine<l information of the Government’s 
order in the Financial Departinent i.ssued at Simla on the. ] 3th idem. In that 
order an abstract was given of the receipts and charges of Berar, showing that for 
the interval from 1860-61 to 1864-65 there was a surplus of over 10 lakhs, 
which, however, the expected deficits of the two following years, 1865-66 and 
1866-67, would considerably reduce. It was at the same time announced that 
as soon as a closer approximation to the exact amount of the net surplus for the 
whole period could be obtained a payment would immediately be made to the 
Nizam. The pledge was soon redeemed, for on the 31st December further 
orders were issued in the Financial Department, by wliich the Governor General 
in Council was “ pleased to direct that five Lakhs of rupees be paid to His 
Highness the Nizam, as an advance on account of the surplus of the Berars, and 
that a triennial adju.strncnt of the surplus be made, a halance being kept in hand to 
meet any additional expenditure.” Five lakhs of rupees, therefore, have already 
been paid to the Nizam, and the Governor General in Oouticil hopes that on 
closing the accounts for the current y'ear it may’ be possible to pay an additional 
instalment. In any case the Nizarn is .assured that tliere shall be a triennial 
adjustment of his claim. Under these circumstances, the good faith of the British 
Government’s proceedings and intentions regarding tlie. surplus is no longer open 
to the faintest doubt. The rrtmost that Sir Salar .lung can object is that there 
has been some delay in the issue of the reeent orders. But the cause of this delay' 
is amply explained in the 9th and lOtli paragra|)lis of your letter: The Berar 

accounts for any one year could not be made iif) until .accounts had been received 
from all the administratiorus and departments with wliich Berar had dealings, 
either on its own account or on account of the Contingent and, iir the second 
place, the administration of the [irovince had Jit first, been conducti'd on .so poor a 
scale that it tvas impossible, until some yeans’ experionee had been obtained of the 
country’s real wants and financial capabilities, to gauge the amount of new 
expenditure that might be properly devoted to procuring a stronger staff of 
officers, making roads, and erecting ncces.sary buildings. 

57. As for Sir Salar Jung's complaint that tlie cost of the administr.ation 
now establi.shed in Berar “ is nearly 8 annas on the ruiiee, about four times as 
much a.s was incurred on this account under’’ the Nizam’s “ direct management,” 

^ Article 4. — flia UiKliiiBaa the Nizam agroca to forego all rfornarid for an account of the receipta an<l 
expenditure, of the Assigned Diatricte for the past, present, and future. 

t By this same treaty the valnaVdo distnet of fihorapore waa ceded in free gift to the Nizarn^ aa a 
reward for his loyalty during the Mutiny. 
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I am directed by the Governor General in Council to request that you wUl eall 
Article IV. of the Treaty of 1860 to Sir Salar Jung's remembrance. According to 
the terras of that Article, the Nizam is admitted to the benefit of the surplus revenue 
upon the express coridition** that the amount of mon^ to be expended on the 
administration shall be left entirely to the discretion of the British Government. 
Sir Salar Jung has shown himself so tenacious of the Durbar’s right to the surplus 
that his forgetfulness of the British Government’s co-existing and co-ejctensive 
right to organize an administration of unlimited expenditure appears the less 
excusable. For a full explanation of the Article in question he may be advised 
to refer to the letter which, under instructions from Lord Canning’s Government, 
Colonel Davidson addressed to him on tlie 29th November 1860. The penultimate 
paragraph is as follows ; — “ To the payment to the Nizam of any surplus revenue 
which may accrue from the districts to be retained, when the charges imon them 
and the expense of administration shall have been met, the Governor General in 
Council will agree. But it must be on the understanding that the widest latitude 
is allowed to the British Government on this head, and that all charges which its 
ofiicers consider proper and necessary for the administration of these districts will 
be defrayed from the revenues, without question, before any surplus can be made 
over to the Nizam, and that any deficiency arising from excess of expenditure over 
income in one year will bo made good by the surplus in another. His Excellency 
in Council also imdenstands that no accounts are to be rendered to the Nizam s 
Government, but that when a surplus accrues it is to be made over. The British 
Government having taken upon itself the administration of these districts, the 
Governor General in Council entertains the strongest objection to hold them on any 
terms which would hinder the Government from establishing a sound and efficient 
administration, or from promoting general advancemout ; while to revert to a 
system of annual accounts would be to revive a source of unpleasant discussion and 
possible misunderstanding.” Sir Salar Jung, it is to be hoped, will now understand 
that in criticizing the cost of the Borar administration lie entered upon a subject which 
has been specially removed by treaty from the cognizance ofthe Court of Hyderabad. 

68. A good administration is necessarily an expensive one. But it is a duty 
which every ruler owes to his people to give them as good an administration as 
possible, and this course is also the most profitable in the end. It is the main 
cause of the great increase that has been obtained in the annual revenue of 
Berar since tliat province came under British management. And were His 
Highness the Nizam to follow the British Government’s example in this respect, 
spending liberally where the good ofJiis subjects is concerned, and economizing 
in other directions wliere at pre.sent there is a large misapplication of his resources, 
there can be little doubt that the want of funds which His Highness now has to 
lament would soon cease to be felt. 

59. You will bo so good as to furnish Sir Salar Jung with a copy of this 
letter. You will at the same time intimate to him that it is a matter of unfeigned 
regret to the Hight Honourable the Viceroy and Governor General in Council to 
have been obliged to leject with censure an application proceeding from a Minister 
whose generally admirable conduct has merited the frequent thanks of this 
Government, and lately has even been distinguished by a high mark of royal favour 
from Her Gracious Majesty herself, the Queen of England and of India. 

(Foreign Department. — Political. — No. 07.) 

The Governor General of India in Council to the Right Honourable Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., Secretary of State for India. 

Fort William, 9th April 1867. 

Sir, — With reference to our despatch, No. 30, dated 14th February last, we 
have the honour to forward, for the information of Her Majesty’s Government, copy 
of a coninmnicatiou from the Government of Fort St. George reporting the extent 

• Article 4. — , * . . Hut the British Government will pay to His Highnese any surplus that may hereafter 
accinie. after defraying all charges under Article VI., and all future expenses o£ administration^ the amount 

of such expenses being entirely at the discrotiou of the British Oovernment. 
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of military asaistanco rendered by the Hyderabad Government in tJie campaigns 
1835-3G and 1839 respectively. 

2. The letter, provin<? that the assistance given by the Nizam was very slight, 
corroborates the argument adduced in paragraphs II to 22 of our No. 145, dated 
13th hebruary, addressed to the Resident at Hyderabad, disallowing the claims 
advanced by the^ Nizam on account of alleged co-operation in the campaigns 
directed against Kurnool and Goomsoor. — We have, *^'c., 

(Signed) Jo/m Latorence. 

IJ. Mai lie. 

W. Gny. 

(f. N, Jay lor. 

IF. N. Jl/as^cy. 

11. }f. Dtirand. 


From A. J, Ar/nit/mot, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, Foi t St. George, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, P'orcign Hepartment (No. 8), 
dated tlie I5th March 18(57. 

1 am directed by the Governor in Council to acknowledge tlie receipt of your 
'■No 155 letter^* of the 14th ultimo, calling fur infornialion as to the 

exact extent of military assistance rendered by tJie 
Hyderabad Government in the canqiaigns of 1835, 1830 and 183!) respectively. 

2. On reference to the records of this (btveriiment it a|)pcars that the aid 

rendiMed by His 1 lighness the Nizam in 
the Goomsoor cam|)aign consisted of a 
detachment of horse ol the strt'-ugth noted 
in the margin, while the Madras troops 
consisted of — 


1 Captain. 

2 Jatiiadars. 

5 Diift'iuiivrH. 
f> Naib Dnlfadare. 
88 Horsnmim, 


2 Tnnnptdorf?. 

1 Camoi Hurkara, 

2 Ciinpprassifrt. 

10 Dooloy Bearers. 


Details ot- Artillery. 

A Ilavildar’K party 2nfl Li^lit Cavalry, 

A def.ai;hnift!it of 3rd iieginioiit ol* Light 
Infantry. 

The ()th Rt^gimcnt Native Infantry. 

A wing of the 14th ditto. 


17th Native Infantry. 

A wing of ihc 21 nt Native Infantry. 

43n{ Native Infantry. 

41)th ditto. 

h«)th ditto. 

A dotachiuont of Sappers and Minors. 

1X39 a risaJa and a Inilf nf 


in 


I lie 


3. In the campaign against Kiiriioo 
Ni/aui’s cavalry, nnmljering aliout 700 rank and file, was sent by the Kesident at 
Hyderabad to tliat part of the Niz«'un's country wliicli is opixisite to Kurnool, 
mainly to prevent the escaiie of ilie Kavvab ot Kurnool to the northward, and to 
vsave the NizaiM\s villages from being plumlered by tlie Arafis, Koliillas and IVitlian 
followers of the Nawab. This force did not cross ilie. Toonibudrah river, and 
conso(|ii(‘ntly took no ))art in the action at Zorapore, at vvhieh tlie Nawab ot 
Kurnool was captured, Inii it is understood, tliougli there is nothing on record on 
tliis point, that the Nizam’s cavalry rendmed some s(vrvice in entting ii[) a few 
of the fugitive Aral»s aud Kohillas who succeeded in crossing to the Hyderabad 
side of the river. 

The British force employcM:! at Kurnool was as follows : — 


Detach ruf;nt of F Troop llorwo. Artillery. 
1 Squadron 13(h Light Dra#^oona 
1 ditto 7tli Li^lit Cavalry, 

I Company Foot Artillery. 


Ot'tadnncjTit of Sapp^ra and M'nerM. 

2 C/'oT«ipauivs, Jr^r MajvHty ’s ,'»Gth liogifucut. 
34th Jlf^giincnt or 0. Light Infaiitry, 


4. (Copies of the papers''* noted below arc enclosed. 


Genekal Okders. 

Head Quarters!, Choultry I’lain, 8tli March 1837. 

The Right Honourable tlie Governor in Council having addressed tlie 
.sulijoined orders to His Excellency the Commandc‘r-in-(Jhief tu be published to tlie 
army, they are accordingly pnblislied in Military (jrders. 

^ Guuoral order 1 y ti»e IIottoDrahle the Governor in.Connoil, diito<i 4tii March 1837, 

LoUer from tho Olficiatirrg Kewident ut Hyderabad to tho Chief Secretary to GovernmoMt, I'Yrfc St. 
George, dated fiie 1st Septotnbor 1839. 

Goueral order by the Bight Honourable tho Governor in Council dated 25th October 1839. 
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General Ordera by the Right Hononrable the Governor in Council, Fort 

St. George, 4th March 1837. 

No. 43 of 1837. — By reports lately received from the Honourable Mr. Russell, 
Commissioner, and Briga'dier-General Taylor, commanding the northern division of 
the army, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has had the satisfaction of 
learning that the portion of the Ganjam district lately disturbed has been restored 
to such a state of peace and security as to admit of the witlidrawal of all the troops 
excej)ting tliose to be permanently stationed in the district. 

The following are the troops^hat have been actively employed onfield service 
in this district since the commencernent of hostilities in November last : — 


Kegiment tind Detachmenta. 


Oonimanded by 


Artillery, Dt'taila of.. 

NizAin’a ilorwo, Df.tacdtinoiit 
2nd Light Cavalry, llaviltlar’s rarty. 

,Mrd Jioginn lit Light Infantry, Detachment of 

0th Uegiinent 

14tli ditto Wing of 

17th ditto 

21st ditto Wing of 

43rd ditto 

49th ditto 

.OOUi ditto 

Happera and Miiiere, Detachiueut of 


Captain Geils.'’^ 

Captain Byann 

! Lfcutonant Allan, 

,! Tdeutonant-Coloncl Hodgson, 
i Lientcrnuit Walker. 

,| Major Watson. 

I Major Nowoli. 

! Lieutenant-Colonel Noble. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alves. 

,| Major Walter, 
j Idoiitenant ISinytho.'' 


The Riglit lloiionrnhle tlie Governor in Council ha-s observed with Ingh 
a))probati()ii the exemplary conduct of all the. troops employed in the late arduous and 
hara.ssing service, their patiemt eudinance of extraordinary fatigue and privations, 
and the g.'ilhiut and I'esolute spiiit with wliicli they e.xecuted every enterprise to 
which tliey were led l>y their offieers, whose aetivity and energy have been 
conspicuous. 

The ■1l)th Regiment deserves particular notice. This corps was tlie first to 
enter Goomsoor at the eommencement of tlie rebellion in September 1835, 
accompanied l>y the 8th Regiment (both under the command of tlie late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hodgson), and .sutl'ercd severely from fever brought on by the harassing 
duties it hatl to perform until the month of June 1836, when it returned to 
eantonmeiit at Biyrhampore. On the tir.st intimation that liostilities were likely to 
recommeuee in the ninuth of November following, this regiment came forward for 
tlio service bodily, amt with a spirit which retlects the Jiigliest credit on it, and is 
u ])roof of the high state of discipline it is in, the attacliment of the men to the 
service, and. the admirable management of the European olficers of all ranks in 
inspiring their men with these reeling.s. 

The 8th Regiment siiilered so much from the severe and incessant duties it 
had to perform during tlie lirst campaign that it was thouglit [irnpcr not to permit 
it to take the field again ; but the Right llom.mra,ble the Governor in Council feels 
that it would be wanting in justice to that regiment and its gallant leader, the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Muriel, were its services to bo passed over in silence. 

The (letachnierit of the 3rd Regiinont Light Infiintry, under the coinmand of 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Allan, consisting of two complete companies, is also 
deserving of notice, as being composed of volunteers, notwithstanding what the 
regiment had sulVered liel’ore in the Ganjam district and Kimcdy. 

Tlie party of Ills Higlines.s the Nizam’s Horse, under Captain Byam, likewise 
merit.s .special riotico : in order that he miglit he in time to join before the commeiice- 
lueut of liostilities, Captain Byam in.ade a maveh of 5S8 miles in 31 days, and 
brought liis men and horses to the frontier of Goomsoor fresli and perfectly efficient • 
liis services and theirs were, during the time they were employed, fatiguiri" ami 
incessant, but were performed with unwearied zeal and alacrity, greatly to their own 
credit, and to the benefit of the public interests. 

« KiVe 45 of lb'37, 14th Maidi 1837. 
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The Commissariat also deserves particular notice ; the arrangements made by 
this department for the supply of provisions to the numerous detachments spread 
over a wide extent of country, and through different passes, have been most 
effective, and speak highly for the management of tiie Commissariat, under the 
supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council has observed with gi'cat 
satisfaction the report made by Brigadier-General Taylor of the highly meritorious 
conduct of the Medical Department with tlie Goomsoor force, especially of the 
exertions of Acting Superintending Surgeon G. B. M’Donell and his deputy, 
Assistant Surgeon Comming, which, l)oth at the field hosj)ital and In other 
situations, were laborious in the extreme, unremitting and successful; as well as his 
mention of the abilities and devotedness to their profession displayed by Assistant 
Surgeons Eyre, Kelly, J. V idler, Bedvvcll, and J. Shaw. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council lias also observed with great 
pleasure the terms of un(|ualified praise in which Brigadier-General Taylor 
mentions tlie services of Majors Butterwortli and Hitchins, who were res[>ectively 
placed under his orders in tlio (iuarternuister-Geuerars and Adjutant-Generars 
Departments. 

The Right Hoiionrable the Governor in Council desires to express to Brigadier- 
General Taylor the thanks of Government for his personal exertions in the exorcise 
of the general military control, and for the able assistance he has on all oiicasions 
rendered to the ITonourable Mr. Russell. The Right Honourable tlie Governor in 
Council is satisfied that tlie service has been greatly piomoleil liy his [ii'esenco iii 
camp with Mr. Russell, by which every (‘xigeuc.y was iinniedlatcly provided for, 
and has ohserved with much satislaction the good feeling which has existed between 
the ndlitary and civil officers employed in the operalious. 

To Brigadier Anderson, commanding the Goomsoor Field Force, tlio thanks 
of Government arc due for the support and assistance ho lias always afforded to 
Brigadier-General Taylor and the Commis.sioner, and for his zealous exertions in 
the cause generally. 

(Signed) III/. Chamie?'^ Chief Secretary. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of tlie Riglit Honourable the 
Governor in Council under date the 4th Marcli J8d7. 

T1 le Biglit HonouraVile tlie Governor in Council cannot permit this ofiportuiiity 
to pass ivithont recording his sense of the Honounible JMi. Russell’s <lovotion to 
the puhlic interests, in having, though at great inconvenience to himself and family, 
proceeded to the Ganjarn district, and directed in person the measures by whieli the 
rebellion in that district lias been bronglit to a termination, tJiereby voluntarily 
exposing himself to great labour, trouble, and personal risk, Avheti his official 
situation exempted him from undertaking Iho.se arduous and responsible duties. 

Those duties having now been bronglil to a Iwppy and snccesslul issue, 
the Riglit llonouraVile the Governor in Council perlornis a gratifying <ln(.y in 
acknowledging the meritorious services rendered by tlie Honourable Mr. Russell. 
The wliole of his conduct in the discharge of tlie highly im])ortant trust confided to 
him has met with the uiupialified approbation of ( Joveniinent. ’J’lie iutelligence, 
judgment, and prudence with wliich his measures have heeii planned, the ability, 
energy, and firmness with wliich tlioy have ’been prosecuted, and the success witii 
which they have been carried into effect, rellect the highest credit ujiou him. He 
has vindicated the authority and upheld the character of Governiiient in a manner 
which has already produced the most salutary results, and caused an impres.sion 
which it is hoped will be of permanent efficacy in restraining excesses such as those 
by wliich this jmrt of the country has been lately dis;tni lied, and {iro.^erving peace 
and order. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in Council considers Mr. Stevenson, 
the Collector and Magistrate of Ganjarn, and Captain Caiupliell, of the list 
Regiment Native Infantry, at first Secretary to the Cummis.sioucr, and afterwards 
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Assistant to tlic Collector and Magistrate of Ganjara, to be entitled to high 
coininenclation for their zealous and efficient co-operation with the Honourable 
Mr. Russell on all occasions, atid he observes with much pleasure the approbation 
expressed by Mr. Russell of the services of Captain Macdonald, both as Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-Geueral in conducting the trials ol’ the rebels and as Secretary 
to himself. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) Hn. Chamier, Chief Secretary. 

By order of the Commander in Cliief, 

T. 11. S. Conway, 

Acting Adjutant-General of tire Army. 


From J. S. Fraaer, Esq., Officiating Resident, Hyderabad, to tlie (hiief Secretary 
to Government, Fort St. George, dated 1st September 1839. 

I have the honour to state, for the information of the Government of Fort 
St. George, that in coiiseiiuence of the probability of approaching hostilities with 
the Is'al)ob of Kurnool, and the risk there may be that he will endeavour to escape 
towards the northward through the Kizam’s territory, and that at all events his 
Arab, Pathan, and Rohilla followers are very likely, on the fall of Kurnool, to cross 
the river, and eitluu’ plunder the Nizam’s villages, or liy taking service with the 
troublesome zemindars of this country increase the very evil which it has l)een so 
lung our object to diminish, T have, as a measure of precaution, and with the entire 
assent anil concnri ence of the Alinister of this State, ordered a risala and a half 
of the Nizam’s Cavalry from Mominabad, amounting to aljout 700 rank and file, to 
move down immediately upon that part of the Nizam’s country whiidi is opposite 
to Kurnool, from which ['arties will lie detached and stationed at pro[)er places 
eastward along the northern bank of the Kistnah, as far, probably, as the district 
of Kurnool extends, and westward in a similar manner for a few miles along the 
nortlu'rn bank of the Tooinbudra. 

2. The special and direct ol jeet of this measure will he the security of that 
])art of the Nizam’s dominions ; but, if ihouglit desirable by the Madras Government, 
1 shall be lu'ppy to give instnn-tions tu Lic>utenant-Colonel Blair, who will 
eominand the party, to be prepared to eoinply with any requisition he may 
receive from Alajor-General M’ilsun for the assistance and co-operation of this force, 
ur any part of it, even beyond the river, in any such w.ay as the Alajor-Geueral 
may deem advisalile. 

3. It were, i)i my opinion, to be wished that in the event of the fall of 
Kurnool, and the garrison of that place being made prisoners, the Arab portion of it 
.sliould be marched to Bombay and removed altogelher out of the country, as 
they are a lawless and very troublesome description of troops in the Native States 
Avhennn they contrive to establish themselves. 

4. I shall at all events be glad to learn, if there is no impropriety in my 
asking for tlie information, what orders the Aladras Government propose giving 
to Alajor-General Wilson for tin; ultimate disposal of tlie Arabs, lioliillas, Turks, 
and Ihithans who may fall into his power on the capture or surrender of Kurnool, as 
it will be indispcmsably necessary for this State to keep an eye upon them in the event 
of their being liberatt.'d, and retiring, as they no doubt will, t(t the Nizam’s country. 

5. I beg to take this op[)ortunity of mealioning that I have received 
information that an emissary of the Nabob of Kurnool ^ ai’rivcd at Hyderabad a 
few days ago with 00,000 rupees to purchase horses f(s|#his master, and that I 
c'uis^ider myself justiliod, under all the circumstances of the case, to demand from the 
Minister the detention of this individual, and the seizure of liis money for the 
pnrj'Use of l)eing ke|)t in ternjjorary deposit. 

0. Orders to this dfeet were in consequence given immediately, but it appears 
1 hat the man hastily left Hyderabad, to return to Kurnool, three days ago, on 
hearing tliat our troops had marched in that direction. He had not brought ready 
money with him, but hoondoes drawn at Kurnool ujjon Sahuocars in this country. 
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7. I am happy to be able to add that I have this moment received private 
information of the apprehensiou^of lllihi Buksh, not at Kiunool, wliere I tliought 
he was, but in the talook of Nilguridah, in the Nizam’s country, and that ho is 
now on the way for tlie purpose of being delivered up to me. 

8. I attach considerable importance to the seizure of tliis man, as, independently 
of the known fact of his having been recently employed as a mesengeV 
between the Nabob of Ivurnool and l\Iubariz-ood-Dovvlah, I have been informed 
by one of his own a.sssociates that he was the person Avho excited so much 
disturbance at Bangalore and Cuddapah in 18.‘12 by throwing dead pigs into 
the mosques of tho.se places, and that in doing so he acted under the orders of 
Mubariz-ood-Dowlah. 


General Orpkr by Government, No. 174, dated Fort St. George, 25ih 

October 183ib 

The Bight Honourable the Governor iu Council, in directhig tlie publication 
in General Orders of the subjoined despatch fr()m Lienteiiant-Colonel Dyce, 
commanding a detachmeiit of the Kurnool Field Force, while he laments that the 
humane elforts of that olHeer to prevent bloodshed liave been defeated by tlie 
infatuation of the Nawab of Kurnool’s followers, cannot refrain from expressing tiio 
high sense he entertains of the gallantry and soldier-like conduct displayed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel I)yce, the officers and men of the detacliinents, in the attack 
upon the Durgah at Zorapore. 


Gory of a letter from Lientenant-Colonel H. B. Dyer, ,‘14tli Light fnfantry, 
commanding Detachniont Field Force, to tlie Commissioners Ibr the atVairs 
of Kurnool, dated Camp near Kurnool, IBtli Oetolier 1839. 

Agreeably to tlie instructions conveyed in your communication of last 
DetachmeM F Troop Uorso tiveiiing, 1 have the honour to state that f moved at 


13th Light 


Artillery. 

! Squadron 
Dragoons. 

I Ditto 7th Light Cavnlry. 

1 Company bViot Artillery with 
(run Laucara and Karkhaua. 

Detachmunt Sappera and 

Minerfl. 

2 Companies Tier Majesty’s 

SUtli Kf'giinent. 

34th liegimont or C. L. 1. 


daylight this morning with a detachment, as per margin, 
under my command towards the village of Zorapoie, 
where I arrived at half-jiast six, and halted on the 
outskirts. 1 then proceeded into the village accom- 
panied by Captain Balfour, Major of Brigade, Artillery, 
who acted as my stall’ throughout the morning ; here 
I had ail interview with the chiefs Ya,scem Khan, 
Nowal Khan, and Uslireef Khan, Avhen the terms'' 
offered by Government were distinctly explained to 
them ; after some discmssiori they apjiearcd salislicd, hut wished to confer with 
some of the other chiefs, which was acceded to. Tlu^y returned after some time, 
but the result of these and several other interviews proved unsuccessful ; and, as 
upwards of two hours had now elapsed, 1 determined to try the effects of 
intimidation, and immediately placed the troops in position to attack, if neces.^ary, 
the Durgah and stone iuclosure occupied l>y the Nawab and his foliowtrs ; this 
produced an immediate visit from the beforenanied parties, aecompanied l)y .several 
others, and among them the Kohillah Shah WullyKhan, who seemed cliielly to 
direct the negotiation. 

On this occasion (anxious to avoid unnecessary bloodshed) 1 again used every 
endeavour to induce them to agree to the ‘terms offered, pointing out the inevitable 
consequences of refusal^ ^iit in vain ; the conduct of Shall Wully Kliaii amounted 
to extreme insolence, he distinctly avowed his determination that (lie Navvali 
should not surrender unless I would on the spot adjust all claims of arrears of 
pay and furnish them with passports to proceed to Mecca, stating that the paper, 
alluding to the communication addressed to him and the other chiefs by the 
Goraraissioners (which, I should here remark, he positively refused to receive), 

^ The tennB tendered to the foreign troops near Zorapore were a guarantco for the payment of alt 
arrears which might he due to them, and passports to enable them to pioctcd to their own country witli 
security of* life and property. 
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M'as useless, and that lie placed BO faith in promises. The party then withdrew 
to tlie Durgah, and did not again make their appearance. 

After this there appeared to lie considerable commotion at the Durgah, and 
[.arlies of the enemy moved out and lined the walls ; three hours and a quarter 
iiaving now elapsed I sent the Persian rnoonshee, Abdul Ally, to beg the chiefs 
would consider the terms otVered, and accede to them, or that 1 should be obliged 
to attack them : to this they repliiid, “ Attack us ; we also are ready.” I now 
ordered the guns to open, which was done with admirable effect by Major Bond, 
and which w'as instantly returned by a very heavy fire of musketry and ginjals 
from every direction ; lindiiig the enemy determined to hold his position 
b(diind the strong stone walls at which he had taken post, I charged and drove 
tiiem out at the [loint of the bayonet. The strnggle at the Durgah and inclosnres 
was for .«onic minutes very desjierato and hand-to-hand, the men confining 
tfieniselvcH almost entirely to the bayonet, opposed to the swords and daggers of 
the Koliillas and Arabs. 

The conduct of the detachment of fler Majesty’s 39th Regiment was such as 
.always characterizc's Biitisli soldiers, but nothing could exceed the behaviour of 
tlie 34th Ivegiment L. 1. 1 beg particularly to bring to the notice of superior 

authority the conspicuously gallant conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel Wright, of Her 
Majesty’s 39th licginu'ut, wlio has been dangerously wounded ; of Major Bond, 
comnianding tlio batteries ; of Major Montgomerie, coimnandiiig detachment 
cavairy ; of Major Armsirong, .‘Mth C. L. I., who himself seized the Nawab ; and 
of Ca[)tain Balfour, B. .M. of ArtilloiT, who acted as my staff tliroughout the 
morning, and for whose exei tions and assi.stance 1 feel mnoli indebted. The loss 
of the enemy has been severe, and the bodies of the Rohilla Chiefs Shah Wully 
Khan and Noor Khan, and of the Arab Jamadar Sliaik Saeed, have been 
among the killed. 

’J'be Patlian Chief lishrecf Klian and 98 prisoners have been brought into camp. 

'J lie cavalry, having been cm|)loyed in cutting off and securing fugitives, were 
not under my immediate observation, but Major Montgomerie, who commanded 
them, has reported in the liighest terms of the conduct of officers and men, more 
particularly of Captain Lawrence, 7th Ijight Cavalry, of Lieutenant Cameron, 
ifer Majesty’s 13tli Dragoons, and of Cader lloossein, snbadar, 7th Ijight Cavalry. 

1 l)cg also to report that Captain I’cars, tlie Commanding Engineer, was with 
I io tlie wliole time, and that Lieutenant Onclitcriony, of the Engineers, in a 
[lersoiial encounter with some of the enemy, has been severely wounded. 

A number of elephants, liorses, treasure, and other property have been 
capliircd, a list of whicli I shall do myself the honour to forward as soon as tlie 
committee now sitting closc.s its proceedings. A return of killed and wounded is 
herewith enclo.sed. 

Retuun of Casualties of tlie Detachment of the Field Force under the cominand 

rd' Lieutmiaiit-t-Jobiiiel A/ c/idM/i,/ Uyee, at the village oi Zompore, on the 1 Sth 

day ot October 18.39. 

Killed. 

Her I\lajesty’s 39l.h Regiment. — 1 Limi tenant, 1 Serjeant, and 1 Private 
(Eiu'opean ). 

34tli Regiment Liglit Infantry.— 4 Sepoy. 

'.rotal killed. — 1 Ijieiitenant, 1 Serjeant, I Private (European) and 1 Sepoy. 

Wounded. Vt 

Engineers. — 1 Lieut enaut. 

Artillery. — .'> Sepoys, 1 horse, and 1 bullock. 

Her Majesty’s 39tli Regiment. — 1 Lieutenaut-Colonol and 8 Privates (European). 

31th Regiment Light Infaiitiy. — 1 Lieutenant, 1 Jemadar, 1 Naique, and 7 
Sepoys. 

Total vvoiuiiled. — 1 Lleutenant-Colnuel, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Jemadar, 1 Naique, 

8 Privates (Eiiroj'.ean), 10 Sepoys, 1 horse and 1 bullock. 
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Her Majesty’s 13tli Light DragooTus. — 1 I’rivate (European)”. 

Total killed, wounded, and missing. — 1 Lientcnaut-Oolonel, 3 Lieutenant. s, 
1 Jemadar, 1 Serjeant, 1 Maique, 10 Privates (European), 11 Sepoys, 1 horse, and 
1 bullock. 

Ofjl errs’ Na in e.s. 

Killed. — Lieutenant Thomas White, Her Maje.sty’s 3!)lh Regiment. 

Wounded. — Lieutenant-CJolonel Tliomas E. Wriglit, Her M.ijesty's 301 h 
Regiment, dangerously ; Lieutenant Edtmind dolin Yates, of the .Httl> Regiment 
Light Infantry, severely and dangerously wounded, since de;id ; Lieutenant John 
Ouchterlony, of tlie EngineerSj severely wounded ; Jemadar Sevoniindum, of the 
3‘ltli Ilogimont Light Infantry, slightly wounded. 

(Signed) A. B. Pi/ce, Lieut. -(h)l., 

Conidg. Detaelit. Field Force. 


(Political. — No. 1 03.) 

The Secretary of iState for India to the Go\ ernor (leneral of India in Council. 

India Ollice, 31st May 1307. 

Para. .1. I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Excollemw’s letters of 
the 11th Fcbniaiy, No. .‘>0, and Dth of April, No. 07, of 1807, forwarding 
corrcspondcuice relative to a proposition by Avhich His Highness the Nizam desired 
to obtain restoration of those districts in P»erar which are at ])reHent lield by the 
Rritish Government in trust lor tin' p.aynie-nt of the Hyderabad (Jontingeut, and 
the other charges specified in Ai ticle 6 of the Treaty of 1800. 

2. Y^ou have sliown that the debts Mdiieh the Hyderabad Durbar alleges to 
1)0 due from the British Government to His Highness tlie Nizam, and whi(‘li His 
Highnes.s alleges as a ground for Ids ])resent application, have no existence. I 
entirely concur in your reasoning upon this j)oint. 

3. As regards the claim set up by the Nizam to share equally witJi the Rritish 
Government in the expected lapse of the Mysore Slate, while Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot admit that tlie Nizam has any reversionary rights in the My, sore 
territory, it i.s at present sullicient to observe that tlie claim ))ut forward by Sir 
Salar Jung is founded upon an hypothesis wliich is incornset, and it is vvliolly 
nnneces.sary therefore to enter upon any discussion of it. — 1 liavo, Ac., 

(Signed) Stufford 11. Nortkeok. 


Extuact from Colonel Davidson's Administration Rejiort for 18(50-01. 

Sec'I'ton Vll 1. — Politic A l. 

71. With a view to simplify the arrangements of the two Gnvf'nimcnt.'^, lo 
determine certain matters not dealt with in the ’rreaty of IS.Od, ;ui<llii gi\ e all 
possible solemnity to certain acts marking the high esteem in which Mis Highm'ss 
the Nizam is held by Her Majesty the Queen, mollifications of tliat I'rcatv to the 
following purport, agrecsl upon hi'tween the Viceroy and Governoi General on licliaif 
of Her Majesty, and tlie Nawab Hfzool-ood-Dowlali Asoph Jah Rahadoor, were 
ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Jiovernor (Jciieral on iJie 1st day of 
December 1 8(50. 

72. The territory of Shorapore was codtal in full sovereigaity lo His Higliiiess 
the Nizam ; the debt due by His Highnes.s to the Rritish Government, amouuting 
to almost (50) fifty lakhs of Ilyderabad rupec.s, was eancelled ; all aeeomit of the 
receipts and expenditure of the assigned districts, for the jia.-^t, present or future, 
Hi.s Ifighness agreed to forego ; but the Britisli Govermnont, on their pari, 
.stipulated to pay to His Highiie.s,s any surplus revenm; that may hcrcafler m-crue 
after defraying the expenses of the Hyderabad Contingent and of other chargc.s 
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."uaratiteed under the Treaty of 1853, together with all future cost of administratioti, 
tiie amount of such cost being entirely at the discretion of the British Government- 

73. To provide for these payments, such additional districts, adjoining those 
already assigned to us in Berar, as would suffice to make up a present annual gross 
revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees, British currency, were to be held in trust by the 
British Government ; all the districts in excess of tliis assignment hitherto 
administered by us in tlu^ Raichore Doab and on the western frontier of the Nizam’s 
dominions, being restored to His Highness. 

74, The estimated linancial result of this arrangeiix'ut is as follows : — 


Distbicts llicsToiiEl^ to His Uigliuess tho Nizam : 

Dhaiasco niHtricts, cxcluBive of villugc oxpenacs 

Kfticliore Uoab (iitto ditto ... 

Hhoraporo Territory ditto ditto 

T 

Deduct per cout. allowed by the Native Governtuoiit for m 
DjbirictB mtt ••• ••• 

Net Eev 

Distbicts Reckivicd from His lliglmess thoNi/AM 


Net Increase to His Highoesa the Nizam’s Annual Iteveiiuo ... 

Or, in Hyderabad currency (at 21 per cent.) 

75. Thus, besides the remission of the debt due to the British Government, 
amounting to about 50 lakJ)s of Hyderabad rupees, the restoration of those districts 
benefits His Highness by more than 16 lakhs of Hyderabad rupees per annum. 

76. The liberality thus manifested towards His Highness the Nizam induced 
the expectation that, retaining the titular sovereignty of tho Berar provinces, His 
Highness Avoukl readily concede to the British Government an unreserved control 
over the revenues then or thereafter to be derived from them. But the Nizam’s 
ap})rehcnsions that by rcuoimcing all claim to any surplus revenue that might 
accrue he would, be virtually relinquishiug all his riglits to these districts, and be 
regarded by liis subjects and the surrounding Btates as having alienated in 
perpetuity the fairest portion of Ids ancestral dominions, rendered the proposition 
so evidently distasteful to His Highness that it was withdrawn. 

77. The administration of the Berar districts by tho Nagpore Commission 
presented advantages of economy and convenience should our Government obtain 
the surplus, and this was consecjueiitly a measure which the British Government 
W'ere desirous to effect. But on this point His Highness the Nizam was, perhaps 
more than on any otlier, infiexihle. He chafed at the idea of these provinces being 
anne.xed to a Mahratta State (though uilder British rule) from which his ancestors 
had wrested them after years of contention. The hereditary hatred, the implacable 
mistrust and jealousy which have so long existed between the Mahomedau 
and the Mahratta are strong as ever at tlie Hyderabad Durbar. His Highness 
also urged that while his districts were administered by the British Resident at 
Hyderabad they were administered by an officer of his own court, with whom ho 
had constant opportunities of communication, and with wdiom he could advise 
or remonstrate ; that his honour and dignity as a sovereign were thus not only 
preserved in reality, but remained unimpaired in the estimation of both friends 
and enemies. Many other arguments were also advanced, especially the views of 
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Ills late father when urged upon this point during the nogotlatlon of 1853, and Ills 
Highness’s objections to this proposal were also accpnesced in. 

78. While these concessions and restoration of territory liave been gratifying 
to His Highn.ess the Nizam, the British Government luive derived no inconsiderable 
advantages from tlie recent arrangements. The inconvenient strip of laud 
belonging to the Ni/.am on Iho left bank of the Gotlavery and its continents, 
containing the talook.s of Sironcha, Albaca, Gherla, Backajnilly, and Budrachnllum, 
so neces.sary to us to secure the uninterrujited control ol the hydraulic works on 
the Godavery, ha.s been ceded to the British Govcrnnient in perpotuily. 

79. The navigation of the Godavery to its junction with the I’lanliceta, ami 
of the Wurdah and Braidieeta rivers, has lieen declared free, and all transit and 
customs duties have been abolished. 

80. T..and in the llaicliore Doab for the railway and I\radras Irrigation 
Company has been guaranteed, and tin; Hyderabad Durbar have stated that they 
will be prejiared to give land elsewhere in the Hederabad territory tor similar 
purposes. 

81 . The Jlinister, Salar Jung, has recently ]dacod .5,000 rupees at the disposal 
of tlie Great Peninsular Kaihvay Company for the survey of a line of rail between 
Sholapur ami Hyderaltad. 

82. Magisterial [lowers within the railway fences liave been conferred by the 
Hyderabad Government on British officers riisiding within their territory. 

The Friend ok India and Statesman, July 23, 1881.-r-77o; Berars. — I.-— . 
It is almost beyond hope or reasonable expectation that an unbiassed (ijtiriioii, or 
even luiadulteralcd iulormatioii, as to the relative condition of the Berar districts 
and of the provinces under the Nizam’s direct rule should be drawn throngb what 
are called the authorized ehaimels. We tieed not look for self-depreiviation or a 
.self-deiiyiug ordinance from the officials of the Ibaar Cominission, from the offieers 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, from the Residency staff, or from the 8e(;retaries and 
Councillors at Simla, Tire problem of retiring gracefully from the discroditalde 
position we occupy in Berar is one — as is every first-class Indian problem -that 
can only be satisfactorily solved by an Imperial statesman, free alike from local 
l)reiudices and from professional attachments. Uj) to this day eveiy pai-t of tliis 
iprcstion, from the original process of seizure down to the ;idministr.i.tive prospects 
in case of restitution, has been systematically niisrepresenfed of(ici;tlly, whenever a 
reference has Itcen made; and yet by tlie mere force of cvi'iils, iiieidi'iitally and 
inadvertently, nearly all ihe truth lias been placed on record, and can, by careful 
research and comparison, he traced out ami louiid. A very general impression 
has prevailed, partly founded on the preamble of our treaty of iSdO willi the Nizam, 
and fostered by the language used by the autlioritios in India, that the districts of 
Raichore and NTildroog, seized with the Berars in 18.53, were restored to tlie Nizam 
in 1860 by way of reward, as a matter of grace, and “in recognition of the serviees 
rendered by His Highness personally, and by tlie (Jovernnient of Ilyderahad, during 
the revolt of 1857-58.” We are very far from denying that it was a iiiattm- of great 
satisfaction to the Nizam and to his Minister, the Nhiwab Salar Jung, to oluain 
the restoration of these diotricts. But only in one very restricted sense can this 
retransfer be considered as having been a boon, viz., that tlie (tnormous jiower of 
the British Government eiiahh's it to be the absolute judge in its own cause, so that 
every concession which it makes is an act of grace and favour, just as it was an 
act of grace on the part of tlie wolf, in the fable, wdien he released from his jaws 
in safety the head of the poor stork who had pnlhul the bone out of his throat. 
Beyond this there was no element of favour or reward in the treaty of 1860. 

It is not. easy, except by n cynical boast of domination, to give tlu; aspect of 
reward to a partial restitution of sequestnated lands, when th« acknowledged owner 
ha.s persistently protested against being kept out of them and ha.s made six formal 
demands for total restitution. It would seem' even less easy to make tliis partial 
restitution look gracious or graceful when it was balanced by new exactions, .still 
greater exactions being batfied by the resistance of the weaker party. Between the 
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assignment of territory in 1853 and the negotiations commenced in 1800 the two 
successive Nizams had six times applied for the re^oration of all the districts. 
But the echoes of Lord Dalhousie’s pretence of a treaty right to the Contingent, 
and of his “ tlireats and objurgations” and menaces of military coercion, in 1851 
and 1853 had not yet died away. These early applications, therefore, were made 
without any attempt at controversy as to the merits, the Nizam simply asking to 
have the districts restored, and undertaking “to make satisfactory arrangements 
for the punctual monthly payment of the Contingent.” All these proposals were 
rejected. “ The Governor-General” — we quote a letter to the Minister from the 
Resident — “ will on no account consent to forego the fundamental principle of the 
treaty of 1853, namely, that so long as the Contingent is maintained the British 
Government sliall liold a material guarantee for its punctual payment.” 

As a consequence, however, of the vital services rendered to us by the Nizam 
and his Minister during the revolt of 1857-58 a change had come over the spirit 
of their intercourse with the British Resident and Government. The Hyderabad 
Court had grown in self-respect and confidence; the imperial pow'er was for a time 
really touched by a sense of obligation and by an instirn^t of common interests. It 
was a healthy change on both sides, and if it could only have lasted might have 
proved most beneficial, as indeed in its establishment and extension throughout 
India lies the best hope in the future for tlie prosperity of the protected States and 
the stability of the Empire. But it did not last : the impression made upon the official 
class and the provincial authorities was never very deep. The contemptuous 
and domineering temper soon revived in the “ political” department. No plan 
ever cmatiated from that quarter for a territorial cession to any Native State. 
The first suggestion of thus emphatically marking the sense entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government of the invaluable aid rendered by the princes of India 
will be found in a despatch dated July 28, 1858, from the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors — Lord Stanley, now bharl of Derby, being President of the 
Board of Control — to the Governor-General containing these instructions : — 

“ We desire fliat you will, as ex|)editiously as possible, furnish ns with a list 
of those Princes, Chief's, and others, who liave distingnished themselves by acts of 
fidelity and fricml.shi|> to the Briti.sh Governmeut, together with a statement of 
their services, and of your views with respect to the best moans of nnvarding them, 
whether by terrihnial grants, by pensions or gratuities, or by honorary distinctions. 

“ The first of these modes would doubtless he the most acceptable to those 
whom we desire to gratify. 

“ High on tlie list you will, wo feel assured, place the iianies of Seindia, IJolkar, 
the Nizam, and the King of Nopal, as w'cll as those of the able and influential 
Ministers of the two latter Princes, Salar Jung and Jung Bidiadur.” 

Scindia’s trials and services are Avell known, A very little study of the map, 
and a glance at a few records of the time, will sutlice to remind ns of the critical 
and vital sup{)oit rendered by Ilolkar and the Nizam, and of the good reasons 
Lord Stanley had for placing them “ high on the list.” If the Boiubay sepoys did 
not drift into universal mutiny like their brethren of the Bengal army, and if the 
Mahratta chieftains of the west were not driven into rchellion along with them, it 
was mainly owing to Holkar’s influence. “ I'he whole country would have risen,” 
said Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in July 1857, but “ all the smaller 
Chiefs” waited “ to take their cue from Plolkar.” And while to Ilolkar was 
mainly dm; the preservation of peace in Malwa, Guzerat, and the Mahratta country, 
and security from the general defection of the Bombay army, the obedience of the 
Madras army and the allegiance of tlie south of India depended on a word from 
the Nizam. In tone and spirit, as to a great extent now, the Madras army was 
then essentially a Mahomedan army looking up to the Nizam as an Imaum or 
great religious leader as well as a great Prince, as the Nakhslibandi as well as the 
Nawab. Nor was the political and spiritual influence of the Nizam confined to the 
Deccan and the Carnatic ; it extended all over India. A very distinguished officer, 
General Sir Sidney Cotton, avIio in 1857 commanded at Peshawar, states that 
“ intercepted letters reached him from Hyderabad in the Deccan, addressed by 
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Sepoys of one of the rearmed corps at Peshawur to brother Mussulmans 
in the Nizam’s territory, calling on the Mussulmans generally to rise, and 
make an clFort to rid themselves of their common enemy.” A little further 
on he says 

“ The natives of the upper class of the north-west frontier repeatedly 
assured the author, up to the very last moment of his sojourn there, that there 
will be some d.'iy or other a general rising of the Mussulmans of India against 
our Government. Since the removal of the descendants of the Great Mogul from 
Dellii they look to the Nizam in the Deccan as the great Head and Chief of the 
Mussulman cause.” 

The exigencies of space will not permit us to multiply, as could easily be done, 
independent as well as official testimony to the ijjvaluable assistance given to the 
Imperial cause in its time of need by the Hyderabad State. The same necessary 
restriction must be pnt on our citation of evidence as to the services of the Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung. We shall give only one extract. In a letter to ilie Governmeut 
of India dated 29th of March 1858 Colonel Davidson, the Resident at Hyderabad, 
says :—r- 

“ The unhesitating energy and promptitude with which the Nizam’s Minister 
assisted the English Governnient were beyond all praise.” 

He adds in the same despatch : — 

“From his [the Nawab Salar Jung’s j open and avowed dotormiiiation toas.sist 
us at all hazards lie became most unpopular, and was almost outlawed by the 
Mahomedan population; but no invectives, threats, or entreaties ever made liim 
swerve from the truly faithful line, of conduct he had from the Hrst adopted. His 
a.ssassination was planned a dozen times, and I believe lie was fully aware of this; 
but neither dread on that account, nor for a time tlie continued intelligeneo of 
repeated reverses to our cause in the North- W^'st, shook him for a moment. Every 
contingency and every requisition made to him by me Avas met wltli the same 
firmness and consistency; and the resources of the Nizam’s Government were, as 
far as lay in his power, placed unhesitatingly at rny disposal.” 

Wo may take it, then, as beyond all doubt or (piestion that Lord Stanley was 
amply justified in directing tliat measures Avere to be adopted for the recognition and 
reward of those “acts of tidelity and friendsliip” by Avhicb the Nizam and his “able 
and iulluential Minister” had dlstingtiished tliemselvos. Tlie most liberal interpre- 
tation, after cooling doAvii for two years, of ]jord Stanh'y’s suggestion of a “ territorial 
grant ” in favour of the Nizam, to Avhich the Calcutta Goveniment could rise, Avas 
that Avhicli is embodied in tJie treaty of ISIK), wliereby a part of tlie districts 
Avhich he had been coerced into assigning in 1S.53 for tin; liquidation of a dclit he 
did not owe, and for the |>ayniont of a force that had been rraudiilently imposed 
upon him lor our exclusive benefit, Avas restored to liis Higliness’s administration. 
In the Avoids of Colonel Davidson, the Ivesideut, “ Ave virtually restored nothing.” 
There Avas a partial but not an unpurchased restitution, and certainly there was no 
reward. If complete restoration had boon handsomely canied out at that period 
it Avould have approached very near to a reward. Ibit the haggling over the 
matter, tlie refusal of accounts, and the beneficial arrangmiients for ourselves, 
turned it into a transaction. Still it Avas a transaction very satisl'actory to the 
Nizam and his Minister. It was something gained Avhich they have mueli desired, 
and Avhich they could not have obtained otherwise, or on other terms. As Sir 
Charles Wood, noAV Lord Halifax, the Secretary of Strite, remarked in a despatch 
dated 18th June 1861 : — 

“ The transfer of the Assigned Districts was not obtained from the Nizam 
without much unwillingness and opposition on his part, and His Highness more 
honestly desired a restoration of that territory, partial or entire, than any other 
object which could be presented to him as worthy of acceptance in acknowledgment 
of his services.” 

Sir Charles Wood nevertheless characteristically added : — “ I cannot but 
express re^et that yon were nnalilc to obtain from His Highness the ce.ssion of the 
retained districts in full sovereignty.” 
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Tliere is this excuse for Sir Cliarle.s Wood having been anxious in 1861 to 
obtain the absolute cession of Berav, that the Secretary of State, while, as he says, 
“ not insensible to the weight of the considerations which induced His Highness 
to refuse wbolly to relinquish any part of his paternal dominions,” was deeply 
impressed with the assurances in connection with this case and with that of M> sore, 
and others, as to the “ regularity and freedom from oppression” introduced into the 
administration, “ the local improvements,” and tlie familiar notes of the general 
chorus of self-glorification raised in Calctitta, that for many years had resounded 
in the India Ollice. 'I'he Nawab Salar Jung must have been fully conscious of this 
obstacle. He must liave often had it set up before him in the British Residency. 
Colonel Davidson himself, who had taken pjirt in extorting the treaty of 18511, 
and who, (hiring the luigotiations of 1860, evinced a lively sense of the Nizam’s 
claim to reparation, had yet gained so much of his early experience in the Hyderabad 
country during the financial agonies caused by the Contingent and the ruthless 
expedients of our creature Chundoo IjuII that he could hardly credit the progress 
already organized by the young statesman whose reputation in official eyes then 
consisted more in his conspicuous co-operation on our behalf during the rebellion 
than in the quiet course of reform, in which the Resident could claim no share, and 
from which lie could reap no direct advantage for his own Government. Colonel 
Davidson, in his despatch of the 12th of October 1860, speak.s of “ the perfect 
horror and dismay, among almost every class, with which the intelligence was 
received in the liaichore Doab and Dharaseo districts that they were to be again 
transferred to the government of His Highness’s naibs.” The Resident adds 
that, “from long residence in the Hyderabad territory,” he well knows “the 
tyranny and grinding oppression with which these miscreants treat the inhabitants 
of the country.” Sir Richard Temple, a.s Resident at Hyderabad, coniinns 
Colonel Davidson’s statement as to these jmyudices and fears, and bears testimony 
to their dissij)ation in the light of actual results. In a despatch dated August 
16th, 1867, referring to these very Raiehore and Dharaseo districts, which, “ after 
remaining under our management for several years, were transferred to His 
Higlnu'ss’s government,” he says, “ I certainly liave understood, from officers in a 
[losition. to know, that tlie people much regretted the retransfer, and wore full of 
apjnehension. >Sm.-h, I believe, was the lact at tlie time, tliongb they Jiavo sintn? 
not had any cause to lament, for the Nizam’s civil government in that cpiarter has 
been \vell coiulueted.” Fnrtbcr on in the same despatch he says, “In the 
D(‘ccan of late years the constitution, system, and principles of the Nizam’s civil 
government are really excellent,” 

The Nawab Salar Jung could not but be w'cll aware of all that stood in the 
way of total restitution, and must have considered as one of the greatest advantages 
of tlie treaty of 1860 that it afforded him the means of dispelling these ground- 
less apprehensions and prejudices. We have just quoted Sir Richard Temple’s 
testimony to the aduunustrative progress of seven years. To this the Nizam’s 
Minister called the attention of our Government when, in 1867, he instituted that 
ap{)eal for the Berars, partly based on the intended annexation of My.sore, in the 
answer to which he was told that he “took too much upon himself.’’ and which 
was dismissed “ with censure.” “ It may possibly be objected,” he said, “ that the 
restoration of Berar to the Nizam would bring back the former misrule and 
lisorder ; but you may have observed that this has not been tlie case with regard 
to the restored districts of Raichox’e, Dharaseo, &c., in which the system of 
administration under the British Government is continued in all its main features ; 
and not only so, but the same system is being introdmjed into all the other 
districts under the Gircar. In respect to Berar also there would be little or 
no change in the system pursued, and the native officials trained to the work 
under British officers would be either continqed or .sent into other districts to 
carry out the same system of administration.” 

The Nizam’s demand, to share in any partition of the M3 sore State, though 
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somewhat unskilfully diluted with other claims of a weaker and slighter quality, 
Bgainst which the answer from Calcutta was chiefly directed, was really irresistible. 
The Secretary to Government, in fifty-nine wrangling paragraphs, characterized 
this demand, which the Nizam proposed to forego in exchange for the restitution, 
of the Berars, as “ altogether baseless, and unsupported by a shadow of rights.” 
It did not appear so “baseless” to very competent and unbiassed judges. Sir 
Frederick Currie, a member of the Indian Council, who had been successively 
Secretary to Government and Councillor under Lord Dalliousie, dissenting from 
a despatch refusing to replace the Bajah of Mysore at the head of his Government, 
makes the following remark : — “ I think the decision impolitic also as likely to 
lead, whp the permanent exclusion of the Maharajah from the possession of 
Mysore is promulgated, to inconvenient questions with the Nizam, whose treaty 
rights in Mysore, though kept out of sight in this despatch, and the proceedings 
of Lords palhousie and Canning referred to in it, cannot be ignored.” This 
special claim, however, soon became really “ baseless.” The intended annexation 
of Mysore was defeated, and the appeal for the Berars could not be renewed on 
that mrticular line. 

The Nawab Salar Jung having been told that he “took too much upon 
himself,” and enjoined to be more “ serious and circumspect,” the form that his 
next appeal for the restitution of the provinces was made to assume was extremely 
serious and very circumspect indeed— in fact quite prosaic and business-like. The 
Government of India had repeatedly stated that its only object in retaining Berar 
was to have “ a material guarantee" for the payment of the Contingent, territorial 
security not being declared to be indispensable. In 1853, beyond all question, 
the Nizam could have given no other security ; but the finances and credit of the 
State had so improved under the administration of Sir Salar Jung that in 1872 
the Co- Regents of Hyderabad were able to propose the most practical and 
satisfactory arrangements, against the feasibility and permanence of which no 
objection could be urged. On several occasions between 1 872 and 1874 the Regents 
argued against the security for the pay of the Contingent being necessarily 
territorial, and against the Hyderabad State being under any obligation to keep up 
the Contingent at all, that force being illegitimate in its origin and existing solely 
for our own benefit, the debt of 18.53 being fictitious, and the treaty of that 5 mar 
extorted under a combination of threats and formal assurances by the Resident, 
Colonel Low, that the territorial assi»:nraent was temporary — “ only for a time, so 
long as the Nizam might require the Contingent.” But “their desire feeing to 
meet the wishes of the British Government,” and the Viceroy having objected to 
their proposal to capitalize the pay of the Contingent, l)ccause it might necessitate 
a large loan by the Hyderabad State, they offered to furnish a “ material guarantee” 
to the extent of two, three, or more years’ j)ayment8, to be deposited in advance — 
which would have amounted to not more than 4^1,000,000 sterling — a fund which 
they could 8upj)ly and maintain without any extraordinary effort or external aid. 

Even Lord Dalhotisie, when commencing liis course of pressure on the Nizam, 
emphatically stated that he only asked for an assignment of lands in default of 
payment or of other good security. “ The immediate object of the Government 
of India,” said a despatch of July 31st, 18.51, “in re<p.iiriug a temporary cession 
of territory, was to obtain a liquidation of Ilis Jlighness’.s debt.” He rej)eatedly 
and continuously declared that a territorial as.sigurnent was taken only because 
the Nizam could not otherwise make a “ .satisfactory provision for the payment of 
the Contingent without fail in the future;” There could have been no real doubt 
in 1874 that the Hyderabad Government was well able, in the way suggested, to 
make such a “ satisfactory provision” as would have contented Lord Dalhousie, 
and to furnish that “ material guarantee” which Lord Canning required, in the 
most substantial and tangible form. 

Since 1874 the question of restitution, in every one of its aspects, has been 
so thoroughly argued and examined that no real doubt can remain on any point 
of importance. The claim of the Nizam is unanswerable. The inhabitants of 
Berar would gain by restoration. Our. Government would lose no revenue, 
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abandon ho military advantage, and gain much moral authority. The restitution 
of Berav and the removal of the Contingent would bring a real accession to 
imperial influence, not in Hyderabad only, but throughout the allied and protected 
states. It is in that direction that we should seek for the cheap defence of the 
Empire, not in the jobbery and the patronage, the supercilious intrigue, and the 
overbearing subterfuges, that have defiled for so many years the method of the 
Indian Foreign Office and of its provincial agency. But for such remedial woric 
we must have a statesman. 


Times OF India, 13, 1881. — Sir Richard Meade and the Berar Question. 

— The following is from our own correspondent, dated London, August 12 

“ The Marquis of Hartington agrees with Sir Richard Meade’s desire that there 
should be an official inquiry into the falsehood of the London iS/afeman’a charges 
against the late Resident at Hyderabad regarding the Berar question.” 

We are glad to learn from a telegram from our London correspondent that 
the Secretary of State for India quite agrees with Sir Richard Meade that an 
official inquiry should ' be made into the falsehood of the charges brought 
against him, as the late Resident of Hyderabad, by the London Statesman. These 
charges had only one meaning — and that meaning was bribery. 

Times op India, 15, 1881, — Mr. Robert Knight is no sooner clear 

of one affair than he plunges into another. The action brought against him 
by the Co-Regent of Hyderabad failed on a technical point, and he immediately 
replied by an article on the “ Restitution of the Berars,’^ which extended the area 
of his attacks, so as to include the late Resident and Assistant Resident of 
Hyderabad, who, as he was aware, were both in England when his article was 
timed to appear. The gravamen of his attack is founded on what became known 
through our own columns as the Great Hyderabad Case. Our London 
correspondent telegraphs that the Marquis of Hartington agrees with Sir Richard 
Meade’s desire that there should be an official inquiry into tlio falsehood of the 
London Statesman’ s charges against the late Resident of Hyderabad regarding the 
“ Berar Question.” But the inquiry will, w’^e imagine, be limited rather to the 
proceedings “ which, ” according to the Statesman, “ have so deeply disgraced the 
British name at Hyderabad of late years” — that is, the conduct of affairs by the 
Co-Regent, and the support alleged to have been given him by Sir Richard Meade 
and Colonel Euan Smith. Mr. Knight’s charges are very explicit, and Avere ho not 
unfortunately given to exaggerated writing of the intense order would of themselves 
have compelled an inquiry. Ho says : — “Who can wonder that the ex- Resident’s 
name is associated with rumours of the most painful character in that city ? We 
shall not conceal, for wo ought not to conceal, the fact that rumours have been 
prevalent at Hyderabad for the past three years which unless explained are fatal to 
the character both of the Resident and of Major Euan Smith. Incidents, the full 
particulars of which arc in our possession, wliich demand explanation, and which 
may be explainable as innocent on their merits, though hardly defensible in any 
case against the charge of unaccountable imprudence, arc necessarily invested by 
public suspicion with the most sinister aspects, especially when there is on the face 
of the transactions generally so much that is difficult to account for. . . . 
With Sir Richard Meade in London, we demand that these charges against him 
should be inquired into, for the honour of the nation, and the reform of our Indian 
administration.” The inquiry has now been demanded by Sir Richard Meade 
himself, and so far as it relates to the conduct of affairs at Hyderabad cannot fail to 
be of great public interest. 

Friend of India, August 20, 1881. — The London Statesman and Sir 
Richard Meade.-— k. special telegram to the Times of India announces that “the 
Marquis of Hartington agrees with Sir Richard Meade’s desire that there should 
be an official inquiry into the falsehood of the London Statesman’s charges against 
the late Resident at Hyderabad regarding the Berar question.” It is perhaps hardly 
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nectary to say that this journal ceased months ago to be “published in 
correspondence with the London Statesman” and is not in any way connected with the 
article referred to. At the same time, the subject is one which we have frejiuontly 
discussed, and our readers will share our satisfaction in hearing that there is to be 
an official investigation into the whole matter. This is doubtless what tlie London 
Staiesman desired, and we only hope that the investigation will be bond fide and 
thorough. To be so it must not bo left to the officials of the Government of India. 
It is not a sham inquiry, like that which was made last year into the Mysore 
jewel scandal, that can do any good, and it is to be hoped that the Secretary of 
State will see to it that the investigation shall be conducted by a thoroughly 
independent body. The way to ensure a real disclosure of the whole facts of the case 
would doubtless be for Sir Richard Meade to bring a civil action against Mr. Knight, 
but if there is really an honest desire on the part of the authorities to have 
the case fully and fairly investigated, the official inquiry cannot but bear good fruit, 
whether it lead to the establishment of the truth or the talsehood of the London 
Statesman's charges. The article is contained in the July number of that periodical, 
and gives the history of the whole question of the Hyderabad Contingent and the 
controversy about the Berars. The portion of the article which will form the 
special subject of inquiry will probably bo that which describes the manner in which 
the present Co-Regent, the Amir-i-Kabecr, was appointed to his high office, tho 
manner in which he has acted since his appointment, and tho conduct of the 
Resident, Sir Richard Meade, in connection therewith. A few extracts from tlie 
article will show those who have not read it how serious are tlie charges brouglit 
against the Government and the Resident : — 

“ Sir Richard Meade, when recommending Wikar-ool-Ooinra for the position of 
Co-Regent, was fully acquainted with that nobleman’s |)revious history, with the 
proscription from which he had been but partially relieved in 1860, and with very 
recent instances of his incurable hostility to the cause of good order and to the first 
principles of regular government. The more serious and unequivocal instances of 
Wikar-ool-Oomra’s misconduct were on record in our own archives ; the plot for 
the personation of tho Resident’s wife by the woman Murray in l<S6 i, with all its 
incidents of bribery and deception, had been judicially investigated at tlie Residency, 
It was on being “ found guilty” of this corrupt and nefiirions intrigue that the 
sentence of “ complete political extinction” had been jironounced against 
Wikar-ooI-Oomra. Moreover, the records of Sir Richard Mead(‘’s owm office-accused 
Wikar-ool-Oomra of having been closely connected with Mnulweo Ala-ood-Deen, 
who organized the attack t)n the Residency in 18.57, which, liad it been successful, 
would have spread the flames of the mutiny overall Southern India ; of having, in 
1858, harboured and comforted mutineers and rebels against the British Government, 
and of having on several other occasions been suspiciously allied W'ith disaffected 

persons and even with dangerous criminals. 

o o o o o o o 

“At this very critical conjunctnre (about the 22nd of September 1.877) Sir 
Richard Meade took a trip by railway to a junction-station about 120 miles from 
Hyderabad, to pay a flying visit to Lord fjytton, who was on his way to Mysore. 
On the Resident’s return a message was conveyed to Sir Salar Jung, we may be 
sure by an indirect channel, to tlie effect that full powers having now been obtained 
from the Viceroy, if be again refused to acejuiesce in tlm “ final orders,” his arrest 
and deportation to Madras by a special train, on the Nizam’s own State railway, 
would follow. When oiie of these master-strokes of “ j)olitieal” cajolery or coercion 
is undertaken, the communication is always verbal if possible, or, if any thing must 
be written, a private and familiar note from an inferior hand is chosen, and the 
official form avoided. Wc are not, therefore, in a position to give absolute proof 
of the authenticity or authority of this disgraceful threat, tlio reality of wliicli was 
widely talked of in Hyderabad ; but although we do not believe tho actual 
perpetration of the outrage to have been intended, Sir Salar J ung himself undoubtedly 
believed it. Having already been told that a man of the character and antecedents 
of WikartQol-Oomra would be installed, in defiance of the Durbar, without pretext 
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or warrant, he oo doubt assumed that the Resident had full permission to proceed 
to any extremities, and may well have ar^ed that his duty now lay in submission, 
for if he resisted until he was made a prisoner the administrative independence of 
the State would be utterly destroyed, and the reign of unrestrained reaction and 
corruption instituted. The calculation on which the menace was hazarded proved 
to be correct. The Minister gave in.” 

The story is then told of the alleged spoliation by the Amir-i-Kabeer of his 
nephews, and Sir Ricliard Meade’s conduct is represented in a very unfavourable 
light: — 

“Very soon after the Ameer’s appointment his power to sway Sir Richard 
Meade became evident. Confident of the Resident’s support, and intoxicated with the 
power conferred upon liim, he quickly determined to wrest from his nephews the 
very property inherited by tlnun from their father and uncle, which Sir Richard 
Meade had pledged himself should be respected. The young men urged these 
pledge.s upon the Resident, and upon his Assistant, Major Euan Smith. The 
Resident was bound, they pointed out, to make the Ameer respect his pledgee, for 
he was a party to them in the way we have already described. They had withdrawn 
their own candidature, and their opposition to the Ameer’s appointment to the 
Co-Regency, on the faith of the Resident’s assurances that no attempt should be 
made by the Ameer on their pos.session8. In defiance of all these pledges, the Ameer, 
shortly after his appointment, made a demand upon them, for which he did not even 
allege a pretext, for the transfer to himself of estates yielding a revenue of £25,000 
a year, and the Resident urged the nepliews to let him have their property, ‘ for 
the sake of not creating strife.’ We make no comment upon the transaction. 

“ The success of his first operation opened the Ameer’s eyes to the full value of 
a British Resident whom he could thus use to disarm resistance against his exactions. 
He now asserted that he was in want of ready money, and straightway made a 
requisition of .£50,000 upon the young men for the ‘ support of his dignity.’ 
The Residency screw Avas again applied on his behalf and the money paid, in the 
vain liopo that exaction would be carried no further without being finally stopped 
by a British officer of the high rank of the Hyderabad Resident, holding tlie blue 
riblton of the Indian political service. 

“But the robbery of the .£50,000 was hardly effected than another demand 
folloAved. 'file claim now made upon his nephews’ inheritance was for the 
niagniiicent suburban liou.se and grounds, with hanging gardens, artificial lakes, 
and labyiintlis, called tlic dchannooma, the most attractive place of Hyderabad. 
Incrodilde as it must seem, the Resident supported the monstrous exaction, and 
once more had the hapless ne[)hews to submit. 

•'.,f vj iiji ^ 

“ But Wikar-ool-Oomra divined that his power to use the British Resident was 
by no means exhausted. His appetite ‘ grew by what it fed on.’ The Resident was 
to be a party to complicity in outrage on a grander scale. 

“ 'I’liis was tlie forcible seizure of two estates still held by the nephews, worth 
.£40,000 a year, 'riio nephews a{)pealed to the Resident. 

“The reply of the infatuated officer, dated 13tli June, consisted of a direct 
refu,s,al to receive their representation on the subject, thereby simply giving a carte 
(thmehe to the Ameer to do what he pleased.” 

Oth(;r similar, if not stronger, passages occur, and the story of the spoliation 
of the nephews is tliu.s concluded : — 

“ No more scandalous perversion of justice was ever associated with the 
administration of a civilized Government. The rc.sult is that inthe State of Hyderabad, 
and in every part of Imlia where the facts are knoxvn, the very idea of justice 
i iiuinating from a British officer is scoffed and jeered at, and we now expressly 
diarge Sir Richard Meade with inflicting this shame upon our nation.” 

We shall give liut one more passage, and perhaps it may be this passage which 
Sir Ricliard Meade specially desires to liave cleared up ; — 

“ Who can wonder that the ex-Resident’s name is associated with rumours of 
the most painful character in that city? We sliall not conceal, for we ought not 
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to conceal, the fact that rumours have beeu prevalent at Hyderabad for the past 
three years which unless explained are fatal to the character both of the Resident 
and of Major Euan Smith. Incidents, the full particulars of which are in our 
possession, which demand explanation, and wliich may be e.xplainablc as innocent 
on their merits, though hardly defensible in any case against the cliarge of 
unaccountable imprudence, are necessarily invested by public suspicion with the most 
sinister aspects, especially when there is on the face of the transactions generally 
so much that is difficult to account for.” 

We have given enough to show that an inquiry is really needed. Such 
charges ought either to be established or refuted. Sir Richard Meade’s desire for 
an investigation seems to show that he believes himself able to refute them, and, for 
the honour of the Government he serves, it is to be hoped lie may succeed in 
doing so. 


The Times of India, August 30, 1881. — Politics and Parliament . — The 
following is from our political correspondent, dated London, August 12: — 

The slashing articles on the Berar question which have appeared in the 
magazine edited hy Mr. Robert Knight contain accusations of so serious a nature 
that it will be impossilde to ignore them. I understand that a paper has been 
drawu up furnishing twenty-two reasons Avh^ the jiapers respecting the Nizam’s 
applications for the restoration of the provinces should be produced ; and tho 
character of this document may he judged from the following, which is the last in 
the long array : — “ That since the scandalous appointment of a tlo-Regcnt, the 
Resident, in return, as may he supposed, for Wikar-ool-Ooinra’s services in 
hampering and embarrassing Sir Salar dung, has connived at and abetted him in 
the most flagrant acts of spoliation and outrage, whereby a state of civil war has 
been repeatedly produced in the Nizaru’s country within tlie last two years, ami 
has suborned a mockery of judicial procedure, whereby bis own cliaracter and liiat 
of British justice have bemi brought into shame and contempt.” Sir David 
Wedderburn moves on Monday an address for returns of all the amounts, either in 
cash or as annual rcveiines, from territories permanently ceded or permanently or 
temporarily assigned to the Britisli Government by the Ilydorahaa Stale, which 
have been received by the British authorities in India as eoiisiilcration for the pay 
and maintenance of two separate military forces for the service of that State, known 
respectively as the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force and the Hyderahail (Jontiiigent ; 
also, of the number of officers and men of all arms wliich eoustituted these two 
forces respectively from year to year, from their cstalilishme.nt up to the latest 
date readily available ; also, of the active military services rendered liy each 
force respectively to the Nizam in maintaining the internal tranquillity of the 
Hyderabad State, wilh the nature and dates of sueh aclive services and the numerical 
.strength of the bodies of men who took part therein.” It is improbable tliat Sir 
David will get all he wants from tlic India Office ; for in the course of an ineidental 
reply to Sir George Balfour last night Lord Ilartington said it was inii>o,ssibIe to 
say whether any and what papers on the subject conM be laid on tlio lalih;. There 
were, said His Lordship, certainly a great number of papers : “Some were of an 
extremely confidential eJiaraeter, and lie had no hesilation in saying it would be 
impossible to lay them on tho table.” Mr. Bicbard asked the Secretary of State 
for India last night whether his attention had been e tlled to an article in the iluly 
number of tlie Statesman entitled “The Bestitntion of Berar,” and tf) tlie 
statements in that article as to the conduct of the ex-Britisli-Besident, Sir Richard 


Meade, in forcing on the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar dung, as his eidleaguo in the 
Regency, one Wikar-ool-Oomra, an alleged enemy of tliat Minister and of the 
British Government ; and whether the Government can state tlie reasons whlclj 


dictated that appointment ; wheth<:*r he has observed the narratives, in the same 
article, of the said British Resident supporting alleged spoliations and violent 
proceedings of Wikar-ool-Oornra since his appointment ; ami whether lie will take 


steps to secure that the inquiry now proceeding shall be thoroughly independent and 
searching in its character, by not allowing any of the indirectly implicated officials 
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to lake part in it.” The reply of Lord Hartington is misetably reported in the 
London newspapers, the interest and importance of the matter being totally 
ima})precialed in ordinary Fleet Street circles. However, the gist of His Lordship’s 
statement was this, that the article contains imputations of the gravest character 
on the ex-British-Resident, charging him, in a manner scarcely disguised, with 
misconduct and actual corruption ; tliat Sir Richard Meade, a very distinguished 
oflicer, liitherto of uiddcmished character, has practically retired from the Indian 
service, but th,at as soon as he saw the article he communicated with Lord 
Hartington declaring that many of the statements in the Statesman’ 3 attack were 
falselioods, and that others were gross misrepresentations. Further, that Sir Richard 
Meade had placed himself in the liands of the Government of India (to whom that 
officer was lesponsible, and by whose authority and approval he acted), expressing 
a desire that such steps should lie taken as they might deem proper to ascertain 
what grounds there were for the im})ulations that had been made against him. 
Tiic understanding amongst the Anglo-Indians in the House is that a full and 
exhaustive inrjuiry has been decided upon in conimori justice to Sir Richard Meade, 
but it is not likely to extend to the questions of political expediency wliich the 
writer in Mr. Knight’s magazine desired to raise. 

Bombay Gazettk, August 30, 1881. — Tlio following is from our own 
correspondent, who signs himself J. M, M., dated London, August 12 ; — 

You have, no doubt, already seen llie extraordinary article in last- month’s 
Statesman about the Benir <]uesl.ion, arul the treatment Sir Salar Jung received 
at the Jiaiids of Lord Lytton and Sir Richard Meade. The paper is written with 
so much earnestness and force that it lias created a considerable impression in 
political circles liere ; and Lord Hartington’s reply to Mr. Richard’s question last 
night shows that the Government feels Mr. Robert Knight’s charges are too serious 
and precise to be jiassod over without an answer. I liope it will turn out tliat tlie 
grosser accusations urged hy Mr. Knight against certain British officials are 
unfounded. As for the political aspect of tlie case, I have no doubt Sir R. Meade 
will be able to show that Sir Salar Jung was not altogether the injured innocent 
he is represented to have been by liis devoted champion. I t is satisfactory to know 
tliat there is to bo a lull inquiry, for the gossip of native courts, if allowed to go 
uncontradieted, very ol'ten makes mountains out of molehills. 

Bombay Gazette, August 31, Indian Affairs in Parliament . — 

Sir R. Meade and Sir Salar Jnng.~-Mr. Richard asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether his aftention had Ix-en called to an artiide in the July number of the 
entitled “The Restitution of Borar,” and to the statements in tfiat 
article as to the conduct of the ex-British-Resident, Sir Richard Meade, in forcing 
on the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar Jung, as his colleague in the Regency, one 
Vikar-ool-Omra, an alleged enemy of that Minister and of the British Government 5 
and wliether the Government could state the reasons tliat dictated that 
appointment ; Avhetlicr lie had observed the narrative in the same article of the 
conduct of the saitl ex-British-Resident in siqqiorling alleged spoliations and violent 
proceedings of Vdkar-ool-Omra since. Ids appointment ; and whether lie would cau.se 
a lull iiKjuiry to be made by iiulepemleut jiersons into tlie facts alleged in this article. 

d he Marquis of Hartington said it was perfectly impossible for him to give 
anything like a complete answer to the statements contaimd in the article, which 
he hail seen, and wliicli related to a very complicated matter. It Avas Avritten with 
tlie avoAved object of advocating a restilutiori of Berar to the Nizam. It contained 
a series of most violent attacks upon tlie conduct of the Government of India 
during the Avliole of the present century, and indeed during the Avliolc of the pa.st 
cenlury, toAs'ards the Government of the Nizarn. With regard to the specific point 
refeTrcd to in the question, the conduct of the ex-British-Resident, Sir R. Meade, 
in the aj)|)ointnioiit of the NuAA'ab Vikar-ool-Onira as (Jo-Regeiit Avith Salar Jung, 
that afipointinent Avas made not by Sir R. Meade, but by the Government of India, 
whose jiroceedings Avere approved by the Secretary of State at the time. It Avas 
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impossible for him to enter into an account of the reason of the appointment, which 
'was the subject of a very full report, but he might briefly say that the main object 
was to adhere to the spirit of the Jirrangement which was come to in 1869, he 
thought, wdien it was decided to associate with the Regent, who was a very 
distinguished representative of the official classes at Hyderabad, a re|)resentative 
of the Hyderabad nobility. Whether what was done \vas done rightly or wrongly, 
it was done undoubtedly by Sir R. Meade, but not upon his responsibility ; ]»e could 
not be held personally responsible for it. With regard to the alleged spoliations 
and violent proceedings of the Nawab Vikar-rool-Oinra since his appointment, those 
allegations appeared to bo made entirely on the foundation of a memorial which had 
been presented to the Indian Government by the nephews of Vikar-ool-Omra. He 
had never seen the memorial. It was, no doubt, in the possessiotj of the Government 
of India, and the Govcrnuient of India would, if nece.ssary, make a report upon it. 
The article contained imputations wliich were very grave on the clniracter of the 
ex-> British-Resident, Sir R. Meade. It charged him, in a manner scarcely disguised, 
with misconduct and actual corruption. Sir R. Meade was a very distinguished 
officer, and hitherto of unhlemished character. (Hear.) He w'as at present on leave, 
and had practically retired from the Indian service, lie was on the Continent, ami 
this article had only just reached him. He had heard from liim on the Hubject. 
He said that many of the statements contaiiKHl in the article were falsehoods, and 
that others were gross misrepresentations. Witli regard to the charges against 
himselt, he said he thought his proper course would be to place Ininsclf in the 
hands of the Government of India, de.siring them to take sucli stcjis as they might 
deem proper to ascertain what grounds tlicre wa^ro I'or the imputations tliat had 
been made against him. He had accordingly addressed the Government of India, 
It would be highly improper for him (the Marquis of llai tington) to take any steps 
in the matter until ho knew what the views oftlio Government of India on the 
subject were. (Hojir.) 

In ansAver to Sir G, Balfour, 

The Marquis of llaitington said it was impossilde to say W’hethcr any and 
what papers on the subject could bo laid on the table. 'I'here w'ere certainly a 
great number of papers. Some were of an extremely conlidential cbarfK^ter, ami ho 
had no hesitation in saying it would be impossible to lay them on the table. 

Bombay Gazette, 3, 1881. — We give to-day in another column 

the substance of the violent attack on the conduct of Sir Richard Meade, during his 
tenure of office at Hyderabad whicli has recently appeared in the columns of the 
London Slofci^m,on. In doing so avo are actuated by feelings similar, so far as we 
can judge, to those Avilh which .'in indictment that does not. begin or end Avith Sir 
Richard Meade and his slay at Hyderiibad, has biMui received by Ihe liigliest 
authorities at home. The Editor of the Stati'srnan is no anonymous slanderer ; 
and while the passionate conviction that speaks in every line of his jtapi'r siig’gests 
the Avelcoine thought that he lias allowed his zeal to get the bctti'r of liis discretion, 
and Avhile all must share tlio s.atisfaitfion Avith vvliieti, it i.s evident, the Maripiis of 
Ilartingtou pointed to tlie fact that tin; gravest of tlio charges .against Sir Richard 
Meade per.sonally rest at present on nothing more tlian the allegations set forlli in a 
memorial which has been presenti'd to tlio Government of India by the ncplicAvs 
of the Nawab Vikar-ooI-()ornr.a, it is impossible to treat the statements made in 
this article in any other light than as put forAv;ird t>ona /id e by a rt;sponsible writer. 
But if Mr. Knight is no anonyraon.s shindercr, Sir Ricliard Meade oii tlio other hand 
is all that the Marquis of Ilaftington claimed for him — a very distinguished officer, 
hitherto of unblemished clmracter ; and it mu.st he obvious that vvliile the charges, 
ii sustained, will undoubtedly affect Sir Rich<ard Meade personally, the gravamen of 
tlio indictment, in everything Imt the charge of personal corruption, wliicli 
Mr. Knight ought not, in our opinion, to have referred to if he Avas not prepared 
to vouch for it or disclaim it, lies against the high officials from Avhoin Sir Richard 
Meade took his orders. Sir Richard Meade must not be permitted to be made 
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t he scapegoat of a policy which he did not initiate, and for which he cannot be 
held personally responsible. With this proviso we confess that we think it for the 
public interests that the charges against the Calcutta J’oreign office which underlie 
the whole of this article should receive a full and open investigation. The Marquis 
of llartington, in reply to the (piestiou put to him by Mr. Richard, stated that Sir 
Richard Meade, who was on the continent, had informed him that with regard to 
the cliarges made against himself he thought his proper course would be to place 
himself in the hands of the Government of Indiji, desiring them to take such steps 
as they might think proper to ascertain what grounds there were for the imputation 
that had been made against him. The Secretary of State added that Sir Richard 
Meade had accordingly addressed the Government of India in that sense, and that it 
would be biglily improper on his (tlio Marquis of Hartington’s) part to take any steps 
in the matter until he knew what the views of tlie Government of India on the 
subject were. The line thus marked out for himself by Sir Richard Meade is of 
course from his point of view the proper one. Mr. Knight’s accusations, with the 
exception we have already made, have only a very secondary reference to himself, 
and it would be “ obviously improper” in him to take any steps of which he had 
not given the Government of India due notice. We have, however, excellent 
authority for stating that when the reference to the Government of India has been 
completed, the Secretary of State, whether that step may be recommended by the 
Indian Government or not, will permit or invite Sir Richard Meade to take the 
whole matter into a puldic court of justice by bringing an actioji for libel against 
Mr. Knight. Every facility — including what sanction may be required for the 
issue of a commission to take evidence in Hyderabad itself — will be given to the 
two parties to the suit. We shall hope to "find that Mr. Knight — as Indeed he 
admits may bo the case — has fallen unwittingly into error, and more especially in 
those parts of his statement of which Sir Richard Meade has most reason to 
complain. We have no doul;t at all indeed that the charge of personal corruption, 
which the Marquis of Hartington sees in some part of Mr. Knight’s statements, 
will be disclaimed at the outset of the proceedings. But Avhatever the issue to 
8ir Richard Meade and Lord Ijytton may be of tlu* proceedings which are in 
(•onteniplation, the public interests, wliether of the Paramount I\)\ver or of the 
Hyderabad State, must be advantageil by a full disclosure of all the facts of this 
long', bitter and most unfortunate controversy. 


Bombay Gazette, September 0 , 1881. — The following is from our own 
correspondent, dated London, 19tli August ; — 

1 have been reading with some attenlion the article in the Statesman oii “ The 
Restitution of Berar,” to wbich 1 referred l>ri(.‘fly last wec'k. I pass over all that 
Mr. Knight says on the Berar qui^stion, because that controversy is by general 
consent closed till tin'. Nizam comes of age, and l)ecanse tlie real object of the paper 
s(‘ems to be disclosed in the concluding ])art, in which the Ameer-i-lvabeer is 
attacked for having forcibly deprived his nepliews of a large portion of their 
property in the Hytlerabad States. This indictment is a{>})arently founded on a 
memorial prepariai by the leyal adviser of the “despoiled Princes,” Mr. Tyrrcl 
Leith of Ifombay ; and Mr. Knight ha.s done no jnoro than extend Mr. Leith’s 
brief. 1 su])))ose, Jiowevcr, tJuvt Mr. Leith is not answerable ff)r the following 
sentences, in which 8ir Richard Meade and IMajor Euan Smith are distinctly 
(•liarged with corrupt condm^t : — “ Who can wonder that the ex-Resident’s name 
is associated with rumours of the most painful character in the city? We shall not 
conceal, fur we ought not to conceal, the fact that rumours have been prevalent at 
Hyderaliad for the past three years Avliich unless cx[dained are fatal to the 
character both of the Resident and of Major Kuan Smith.” That such a charge 
should be brought against Sir Richard Meade, of all men, is laughable ; and I am 
sure Mr. Knight will be obliged ere long to acknowledge that his credulity has 
been imposed upon. — J. M. M.. 
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Times of Inma, Septemhey^ G, 1881. — The following is from our political 

correspondent, dated London, lOtli August r t r 
On Monday night Sir George Balfour asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he would cause a selection of papers for a long series ot years connected with the 
Governinent of the Ni/am tube laid before Parliainont, in order that the real state 
of the relations of that State witli the Government of India might^be known, and 
that the animadversions on the lionoiir and character ot tlie Indian Government and 
of Indian officers might be cleared away or substantiated by the publication of these 
official documents. Sir George explained that he had put tliis question because he 
believed — and beyond a doubt lie expressed a very general teeling~lhe time had 
come when the Government of India ought no longer to maintain silence^ on this 
matter. He, therefore, very earnestly urged Lord Hartington to give a satisfiietory 
reply. Mr. Onslow interposed witli the remark that, as these pa]>crs would rccjuire 
some time to get ready, the House Avould like to hear wliether the Secretary ot 
State or Indian Government “ had the slightest idea that any ot these allegations 
could be verified.’’ To this last question Lord Hartington was apparently 
indisposed to give a direct reply. He said, in fact, that he could add nothing to 
ills statement of last week ; but there was no expression of opinion in that statement 
upon the points raised by Mr. Onslow. As to the papers for which kSir George 
Balfour asked, His Lordship reminded the House iliat a few days ago, when i implying 
to a question pnt to him without notice, he stated that lie felt certain tliat the greater 
part of these documents were of so confidential a character that it would be absolutely 
impossible, consistently with tlie public interest, to lay them on the table. iMirther 
examination of them has convinced Lord Hartington of the truth of hia first 
impression ; and although it would be quite possible to procure some ot the papers, 
the great bulk of them, and these the most important, cannot possibly be produced. 
His Lordship added that it Avas possible that the Government of India, or the late 
Resident at Hyderabad, might think it necessary to make some statement with 
reference to the animadversions referred to. If any such statement should be 
supported by the correspondence, lie would, of course, cousider Avliethcr it should 
be laid on the table, but without communication Avith the Government of India 

he could not give any more definite reply. ^ i it 

Altliough nothing more has since transpired on this subject in the House ot 
Commons, there is a general expectation tliat Ijord Hartington and the^ Indian 
Government Avill agree that a full and exliaustive inquiry sliall take place into the 
scandals which have arisen respecting tlie restitution of Bcrar to His Highness tlio 
Nizam of liyderaliad ; and the result Avill certainly be awaited with great interest 
in Anglo-Indian circles at home. Your readers are iiAvarc that the question has 
lately been brouglit under public notice at lioriie by Mr. llobort Knight, whose 
ferocious enthusiasm for exposing Indian Government almses has led him into some 
expensive literary enterprises in London. In a series of articles couched in tlie 
“ slashing” language of an older generation tlian now, Mr. Ivnighthas Avritten, oi, 
more correctly, published, an array of the gravest charges against not only the 
native intriguers Avho infest the Court of the Nizam, and who have long covertly 
sought the destruction and deatli of‘ the R<‘gent, Sir Salrir dung, but also against 
Sir Richard Meade and other high officials of tlie Indian Governnient. 1 ending 
the official inquiry, and the action AAdiicli lias been and is Ixfmg t:aken by Sir l)avKl 
Wedderburn, Mr. Richard, Sir George Balfour, and other members of l\arliainent, 
it is ernphatically reiterated tliat the Nizam has been contenq^luously treated by the 
Supreme Government, and that his repeated appeals have been passed over ^ 
insolent silence 5 that the Home Government has been intentionally deceived by 
the suppression and even the falsification of documents ; that certain peisons 
notoriously disaffected botli to the British PoAver and to tlie cause of order and 
good governnient in the Hyderabad State, and kiiown to bo so hostile to Sir Salar 
Jung as to have repeatedly attempted his assassination, have been ostentatiously 
favoured by Sir Richard Meade ; and that the cliief of those nobles, Wikar-ool- 
Oomra (wlio had been attainted by the Government of India itself and condemned 
to “conif>lete political extinction”'' by Lord Caiiiiing for being involved in a plot to 
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bribe the Resident’s wife to use her influence to compass Sir Salar Jung’s 
overthrow), was forced upon the Nizam as Co- Regent with Sir Salar Jung ; that 
the Resident, in return, ns the iStatesman insinuates, “for Wikar-ool-Oomra’s 
services in hamj)ering and embarrassing Sir Salar Jung, has connived at and 
abetted him in the most flagrant .acts of spoli.ation and outrage, whereby a state of 
civil war has boon repeatedly produced in the Nizam’s country within the last two 
ye.ar.s, and lias suborned a mockery of judicial procedure, whereby his own character 
and that ot Rntisli justice have been brought into shame and contempt.” I 
mentioned in my last letter that Sir Richard Meade was absent on the Continent 
wiien this unmeasurcid attack was delivered, but as soon as he became aware of it 
instantly placed himself in the hands of the Indian Government, for them to take 
such, steps as fhey may deem proper to cle<ar him from charges which he declares to 
be eitlicr ingenious pcrver.sious of the truth or else malignant falsehoods, 


DniJit Gazktte, Septemher 7^ ISHl . — The Hyderabad “ Tale of Shame.” — ? 
We have carelully pcrusi'd Mr. Knight’s article on fiir Richard Meade, and must 
admire the pluck if not tfie wisdom with which he has begun an attack that must 
•lisclose a mass of information vvhicJi wovdd otherwise have been lost to the public, 
1 he story ol the apfioiutrncnt of Wikar-ool-Oomra as Co-Regent has been often 
told. I hat gentleman had made himself obnoxious to the British Governraeut in 
former years fiy his supposed participation in a design against the Residency in 
18.57, andidso in other transactions of an ecpially questionable nature. Time, however, 
m Ids case as in that of so many others, seems to liave succeeded in wliitewasliing 
acts at one time deemed inox[)iable, for the man whose “ }iolitical extinction” had 
I*''*'!! Jj^fcriniiied on in ISfii became the trusted friend of the British Government 
in 1877. So far (he facts are beyond dispute, being based upon ollici.al records, It 
IS w’itli Wikar-ool-Ooinra’s conduct a/if«rhis rcstonrtion to favour that the gravamen 
of Mr. Knight’s charge lies, and certainly if his statemen ts be true a state of things 
existed little short of the Bulgarian atrocities, almost under the shadow of tire 
British flag at Hyderaliad. Tlie following extract from a petition addressed to the 
Resident by the inhabit.Jints of certixiri districts forcibly taken possession of by the 
new Co-Regent deserves perusal : — 

lire Ameer’s troops were “ pulling down their houses for firewood, foraging 
their horses on their harvests, looplioling their principal biuldings, ravisldng tlieir 
women shamefully, sunl without distinguishing between respectable women and 
those who arc not such and adding, “ at jirosent one or tw'o women are in a 
ilying state from the harsh usage committed on their persons by the .Rohillas.” 

^ lo this |)etition Sir Richard Meade is said to have replied, after an interval 
of five days, by an endorsement as follows : — 

“ I’etitioners are itdbnned that they can make their own representations to Ills 
Highness s Government, or the several Nawabs named by them. The Resident 
cannot inlorfere, as he Jias 'no knowledge of the facts." 

Ihe ji/issrige w^e have italicized betrays as great a confusion of ideas on the 
part of 8 r Richard Meade as was displayed about the same time by Lords 
Salisbury an I Beaeonsfield in regard to similar transactions in Turkey. Ignorance 
is put forward as an excuse for neglect of duty, and against offenders who arc in 
[low^er file sufferers are liiddcn to apply for redress to the culprits themselves ! 

M ith the alleged acts of spoliation c.iTried on by Wikar-ool-Oomra against 
the jiossessions of Ids m'phews, one ofwduch led to the outrages above described, the 
geiieral public is mainly interested on account of the terrible results to the 
uiifiirtiinate villagers, wlio fiill a prey to the contending factions, Indian nobles 
not iiitri'queiitly indulge in the habit of annexing each other’s property, especially 
Avheii tliey are nearly' related, and in tlie .absence of any clearly defined code of law 
or morality' it is perhaps too mneh to ex|)ect that the demands of strict justice will 
always be adhered to. But under a British Government there can he no excuse 
,V!. V** ***’'’^ j a body ol armed mercenaries to L.arry <a helpless pe-asantry'. 

idiout going into the (|uesl.ioii as to vvlmther Wikar-ool-Oomra or his nephew.s 
Were tlie rigutlul owners ol the villages so harried, it was ineumbenl on Sir Richard 
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Moade to have satisfied liimsclf whet, her the alleged atrocities had taken place or 
not. If he really Avroto the endorsement that is attributed to him, that fact alone 
demands the closest inquiry on the part of the Viceroy and Secretary of Stale. 
The blessings of British rule are a farce if “ cannot inleifero” is to be a stereotyped 
reply in such cases. 

In another column will bo found Sir Salar Jung’s denial of the deportation 
scare we alluded to in a former issue. 

Pioneer, September 8, 1881. — A guileless ‘member of Parliament was found to 
fire olf a question at the Indian Secretary on the sJil)joc1 of the Stntcsnuius last 
attack on Hyderabad affairs. Perhaps, as the matter has thus been I n ought to the 
front, it may be worth while to look up the article referred to, and explore the 
mysteries of Mr. Kuight’s last mare’s-nest. At the date of Mr. Kichard’s question 
in Parliament Lord Hartington seems to have been unpie])ared with the means of 
giving a definite reply. Naturally a minister can only indicate general suspicions 
as to the accuracy of each new canard that the Statcfiman may amuse itself by 
flying. It is easy to make assertions if one does not mind being convicted, oyer 
and over again, of cireulating groundless calumnies ; it is inq)ossililc to contradict 
any one of tbeso definitely until time lias been wasted in instituting laborious 
inquiries. This is the Avay in which unprincij)led slander can, to a certain extent, 
be made to pay iij English politics. However, avc should tliink that momhers of 
Parliament wiiliug to play the iuiinble part tliat has been assigned to Mr. Richard 
must MOW be few and far between. An ollieial and flat coutradii;tiou of what the 
Staiesinan says will be found iii another column. 

Time.s of India, September 10, 1881. — Tlie Lalioro i)aper rogrots that 
the Berar <]uestion is to be reopened. “ To discuss the resloiatiou ol Berar to 
tlie Nizam’s Govornment is pure nonsense ; it is highly immoral ; the snhjeet 
should ho closed once and for all with a straightforward declaration that Berar, 
liavijig so long enjoyed the advantages of Engli.sh administration, — liaving, in short, 
become to all intents and purposes a British Province, — can never bo allowed to lull 
again under native rule. All this trifling of humanitarian statesmanship with Avhat 
it is pleased to regard as native ‘ rights’ creates vast misehief. It oxcitcjs hopes 
which if realized would cans<} tlie relap.se of large portions of India into barharisni. 
The humanitarian statesman is, in this instance at any rate, infinitely more 
dangerous than libs rival the ‘ Jingo.’ Tlie latter, at all events, proceeds on the 
wliolesome rule of the survival of the fittest; the former argues on prineiples which, 
if carried out to their conclusion, iiiqily the equality of men and apes,” 

Times of India, September 20, 1881. — According to native gossip in 

Hyderabad, Sir Steuart Bayley’s sudden <loparture for England on tlirec montlis’ 
leave is not wholly unconnected with Mr. Robert Kuight’s charges against the late 
Residiiiit. A well-known ollieial of the Berars, Major E. J, Guiithoriie, goes home 
in the same steamer a.s the Resident to-day. 

Times of India, March. 15, 1882. — Sir Richard Meade's Case. — In the 
House of Commoii.s on the 23rd ultimo Viscount Baring (son of Lord Northbrook) 
asked tlie Secretary of State for India, witli rcrorence to bis answer in the llou.se of 
Commons on August 11 last, whetlier ho had been placed in possession ol the views 
of the Government of India in regard to certain allegations made last year in tlie 
Statesman magazine derogatory to the character of Sir iviehard Meade, late Resident 
at Hyderabad ; and if so, what action lie had taken in the: matter. 

The Marquis of Hartington. — A report on this matter was received from the 
Government of India in October last to the ell'eet that, In tlieir opinion, it was 
conclusively proved by [lafiers in their possession that in the transactions calk’d in 
(juestion in the Sfafesinan articles Sir Ridiard Meade had acted under the orders 
and in entiro accordance with the wi.'ihe.s of the Governnient of India, aiul that 
throughout a long aud dillieult period that ollieer had been animated witli a single 
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desire to discharge his duty zealously and faithfully. The Goveniraent of India 
stated that Sir K. Meade’s career in India had been that of a zealous and. upright 
))nblic servant, that they retained an entire and unshaken confidence in his integrity 
and honour, and considered the imputations of corrupt conduct brought against 
him in the articles in question to be without foundation. I desire to add that Sir 
K. Meade was personally anxious that legal proceedings should be instituted in order 
to give him the opportunity of denying on oath in the witness-box the charges made 
against him, and the Government of India supported this wish. I, however, 
considered that this conr.se would be attended with no advantage unless I was 
prepared to produce in Court the confidential papers connected with the transactions 
called in question ; and, as I have stated on former occasions, I do not think that 
this would, at the present time, be for the benefit of the public service. I also 
considered tliat thi.s course was wholly unnecessary for the vindication of Sir R, 
Meade’s cluu'acter, and I caused an intimation to that effect to be sent to that 
officer with an expression of my entire concurrence in the opinion recorded by the 
Government of India as to his public services and personal integrity. I have reason 
to believe that Sir Richard Meade is quite satisfied with the action thus taken, but 
I am glad to liave the opportunity of making this statement. 

Mr. Onslow asked whether the report of the Indian Government could not be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette. 

The Marquis of Hartington. — No, sir, that course would be inconvenient, as 
the report that was sent home contained confidential papers, which it is not desirable 
to publish. 

Time.s op India, May 18, 1882. — The Berars Question . — The following 
is from our own correspondent, dated London, 17th instant : — 

Mr. Reid has given notice in the House of Commons that on the 2nd of June 
he will move that an address be presented to the Queen asking Her Majesty to 
instruct the Governor-General to disband the Hyderabad Contingent and to restore 
the Berars to the Nizam. 

Df.ccan Times, May 30, 1882, — Restoration of the Berar.s. — A London 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette, who is likely to be well informed on the 
subject, gives a startling yet plea.sing piece of information, Avhich will be very 
gratifying to all connected with the Hyderabad Government, as well as to all the 
subjects of His Highness the Niz.am. The information given i.s that the Berar 
question has already been practically settled by the Home Government, and that 
the province will be restored to the Nizam’s rule when His Highness comes of 
age, some two years hence ! We arc further informed that the Hyderab.ad 
Contingent will not be disbanded, but will be considerably reduced, and that a 
native administration will be gradually introduced into the Berars in substitution 
of the })resent European administration. 

The question of the rendition of the Berars has always been a very delicate 
one, regarding which, wc need not refrain from saying, very strained feelings at all 
times existed between the Imperial and the Hyderabad Governments. It would 
serve no purpose, now that the que.stion is about to be so happily settled, to give 
a resu>n6 of the case from its beginning. It suffices to say that the circumstances 
under which the province was temporarily ceded to the British Government 
are completely altered ; in fact they may be said to exist no longer. The debt to 
the Imperial Government has long since been liquidated from Berar revenues ; 
the Contingent 'Lroops have been regularly paid, and for some time past there 
has been an average yearly surplus of about twelve lacs of rupees, which has been 
regularly handed over to the Hyderabad Government. That the Assigned 
Districts have greatly improved under healthy British administration there can be 
no question. The proof is apparent from the result that in the quarter-century the 
province has been so administered the revenues have increased from 30 to 90 lacs. 
It has been remarked by some that the restoration of the Berars, though in itself 
a matter of right and justice, would be injurious to the well-being of that province. 
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and that on its reversion to Moglai administration the revenue would srradually 
fall off from the handsome figure at which it now stands. This we "think to be 
a fallacious theory which may be easily disposed of. Wliile admitting’ the present 
administrative machinery in Berar to be of a superior kind t<> that ol)taining in 
other portions of the Ni/am's dorninuins, yet the financial results of both 
administrutiou.s, according to publislied reports, ap|)enr to be pretty much the 
same. While the Berar revenues under British Government have risen from iU) to 
90 lacs, dnring the .same period the revenues of the rest of His Highness's 
territory have also trebled, having gone up from less than a crorc to iltree crores 
of rupees. 

This latter result is highly creditable to the administrative talents of Sir 
Salar Jung, especially so when we admit that the machinery by which the 
Hyderabad State is admini.stered is certainly ol an inf’eriv)r type to that existing 
in British India. There is no fidsome llattery in saying that tlic Prime .Minister, 
in spite of many difficulties he has to contend' Avith, has effected, Avithiii the last 
fifteen or twenty year.s, very great reforms in tlie various departments of 
Government. It is equally true that very much remains to be done in the way 
of reforms. Our corre.spondent Junius was in .a great measure correct when he 
referred to peculation and corruption j»rovailing in de]>artments of the Slate. 
Doubtless many Government officials there are, mostly among the lesser grades, 
English as Avell a.s native, possessed of neither de|)artmental (pialifications nor 
honest princi|)les, wlio yet by various means have effected an entrance into the 
Ni/ara’s service. 'I'hese sickly slieep infect the character of the entire Hock, and 
a whole departratmt is often sweepingly vilified on account of the rascalities of a 
certain few. 1 he Govermnent would do well to carefully scarcli out and weed 
from tlic service the.se harpies on the public revenues. On the other hand, we are 
hound to admit that the .Minister ha.s been fortunate, in several in8t,ance.s, in 
securing for tlic Hyderabad Goveviimont Euro])ean talent of a high order. Able 
and upriglit oiliciais like Major Percy Gough, Messrs. Wilkinson and Trevor, and 
a few others, would be a credit and ornament to any Government ; and it is more 
officials of this description that the Hyderabad State requires. 

To return to our subject, from which we have somewhat digre.s.sod. It 
appears that tlie (piestion of the restoration of the licrars to the Nizam’s 
Government was not very long ago taken up eurne.stly by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
and that he had intended to bro.'ich the subject in the House of Commons ; but 
he found that, owing to liis being the son of the Premier, tbere wore .serious 
objectiotis to his adopting that course. He tluucfore hand».nl over tlie sid>ject to 
Mr. lieid, .M.P., and asked him to lay the question before the house. If, however, 
the restoration of tlic Ikirars has already been determined by the English 
Government, there would seem no particular necessity for stirring the question 
in Parliament, unless it be for the purpo.se of eliciting li’om the Secretary of State 
for India (the subject being so imjujrtant a one) a formal statement of the grounds 
upon which the re.storation of the province is made. 

Dkccan Time.s, June 1, 188^?. — liestorut/im of the. Bcrar.'i, and the Nizam's 
visit to Emjlaad . — In our issue of Tuesday ive informed oiir readcus, on the 
authority of a London correspondent of the Boirdxii/ (lazi tte, that the Homo 
Government had decided on the restoration of the Berars to tlic Nizam’s Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the in.stallatiou'of His Higliuess, some two years hence. 
This information, the .same journal now tells us, is confirmed hy private inibrmatum 
received from Simla ; any lingering doubts, therefore, as to the certainty of 
the measure may now be banished, and the restitution of the assigned districts to 
the Hyderabad Government — so long a Vmrning que.stion and the subject of much 
diplomatic fencing for many years — may now be said to be. satisfactorily set at 
rest for ever. We wonder how this news will be received by the official establish- 
ments in Berar ; many will very po.ssibly regret the approaching transfer, while 
others, there is no doubt, among the native officials especially, will be glad to 
work under a Government less sy.stematic and .strict than the British Government. 
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We believe that the existing administrative staff need have no misgivings as to 
the security of their various appointments, or as regards their prospects in the 
service. It is not likely that the H 3 'derabad Government, on the happy occasion 
of the I’estitution of the country, would be desirous to get rid of the establishments 
who have done such good service, and produced such excellent tangible results, 
merely for the purpose of substituting a number of their own subjects, who of 
course will look upon the restored districts as fresh fields and pastures new 
wherein to find Government employment. We have reason to believe that, as 
was done by H. H. the Maharfijah’s Government in Mysore, the existing establish- 
ments in Berar, at the time of its transfer, will remain as they are, and native 
officials will only be introduced as appointments fall vacant, in course of time. 

Our contemporary, whose news from the Indian Olympus may always be 
relied upon, further intimates that, notwithstanding the various doubts and denials 
on the 8ul)ject, it seems certain that H. II. the Nizam will proceed to England 
next s[)riug, and that His Excellency Sir Salar Jung will accompany his master. 
This is also good news, and very probably on the return of the Regent from 
Simla we shall hear of preparations for the journey, on a scale befitting the rank 
and circumstance of the leading Independent Prince in India. A more fitting 
occasion could hardly occur than the present one for His Highness’s visit to 
England and introduction to the Queen-Empress. The one sore question of years, 
the rptitution of the Ceded Districts, having been at least settled to the complete 
satisfaction of the Hyderabad Government, both the young Nizam and his devoted 
Prime Minister (the dream of whose life has been the recovery of the Bei’ars for 
his Sovereign) will visit England with joyful hearts. Everything appears most 
propitious to make the visit a liappy one — the good health and eager desire of the 
young Prince to make the visit to England ; a great improvement in the 
government of the State to what it was even a decade back ; a steadily increasing 
revenue; and, above all, the promised restoration of the Berars, and the most cordial 
relations now existing between the Hyderabad Government and the Government 
of India. We heartily congratulate His Highness and the Hyderabad Government 
on the pre.sent very bright and promi.sing state of affairs, so different from what 
they were barely two j’ears ago, and in marked contrast to the distracted condi- 
tion of things in other Mahomedau countries, such as Turkey', Afghanistan and 
Egj'pt, which are not under the suzerainty of the Ib’itish Crown. While most 
of the leading Governments of the world are at present either alienating the 
loj’alty of their subjects by their arbitrary rule, or watching to seize and rob by 
force tiie territories of others, the voluntary restoration of the Principalities of 
Mysore and Berar to their former rulers, and the granting of Self-Government 
to the different races that compose the immense population of the Indian Empire, 
illusti’.ate beyond all praise the high principles of justice and generosity that 
characterize tlie Government of Great Britain. 

Native Opinion, 1(5, 1<S82. — The Restittition of the Berars . — We suppose 
it is not quite inconsistent with the prijieiples of the political morality of any civil- 
ized government to hand over any portions of territory which a paramount govern- 
ment may happen to hold in trust for a State in subsidiary alliance with it to its 
proper owner wlien the purposes lor which it Avas so held have ceased to exist. 
For in no otlier liglit can we now view the so-called successive cession of terri- 
tories to the British Indian Government by its ever “ faithful ally” in one form or 
another, and unless Her Majesty’s Government has the unnatural boldness to declare 
that, whether the circumstances that led to such cessions of territories were now in 
existence or not, they were not prepared to return a tract of country so rich and fertile 
to its jiroper and lawful owner, the (|ue.stion of restoration seems not to admit of two 
answers. We have greater confidence in the liberal views and honesty of purpose 
of the present British cabinet than we could have afforded to place in the now 
defunct Boacoiisfield ministry, and therefore may hope that when the question of 
the restitution of iho Berars is placed before Parliament in a due form and at an 
opportune moment it cannot fail to evoke a sympathetic, nay, a unanimous 
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decisiov\ in favour of the young Nizam. For when the question w'as last vaisecl, 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Lyttori, a distinct promise was given at the time that 
the Berar question would be taken up when 11. H. the Nizam would reach his 
majority, and be duly considered. The time is now at hand, and it is no wonder 
that the whole Indian public should watch, with all the anxiety of a feeling heart, 
the solution of the question. 

The principal objections that are now and then launched whenever the 
restitution of this province comes to be discussed by a portion of the Ibitish puhlio 
are that since the province’s cession its revenue has been doubly or trelily increased, 
that a railway line has been built up through it up to Nagpore and is tlience to 
run to Calcutta, and that the Beraris, having once enjoyed the sweets of British rule, 
would be very unwilling to return to the care of their former ruler. Wliatcvtu’ the 
palpable value of these may be, f)nc thing is clear, that the very urgency with which 
these objections are urged against the restoration of the Berars in preference to 
treaty claims, proves beyond all doubt that even the staunch supporters of tho 
annexation of this province to the British empire have lost all faith in llie groimds 
on which the justibcatioii of the cessions has been liitherto upheld, '(’he above 
change in the public opinion on this question is, vve prcisiirno, due to a jnoper and 
just appreciation of the bearing of the same by the Jiritisli and a |)orti(m of tlie, 
official public, and we have no doubt lliafc if they were to examine the case more 
fully and closely with a calm and judicial mind it is quite possible, we believe, 
that they may more clearly [Kuceive llu) justness and legality of the claims which 
the Government of tho Nizam lias been rcfieatcslly pressing. Few people like the 
idea ot depriving themselves of a valualile [(ossessiem, lioweii'r cdiimsily it may 
have been obtained, and tlic British Government is just in llie same position ; a 
great moral effort at self-ahnegation on their part will be required for returning to 
the Nizam what ho is justly entitled to. We have confidence in ihe British jiublic 
opinion that it will bo able to drive to their legitimate conclusions certaiii facts about 
this Berar question which are based upon strong historical evidence. We do )iot 
propose on the present occasion to go info a detailed history of it, showing on Jiow 
many occasions and under what peculiar circumstances tlie Government of the 
Nizam had to cede large tracts <.if territories for tlie siqiport of the Britisfi 
contingent that had been {losted at his capital to prot(!ct his person and make his 
authority respected in every part of his dominions. Suffice it to say that sucli 
cessions of territories wore made twice or thrice ami for the abeve purpose only. 
If this bo a fact, as we have no doubt it is, one is naturally dis])os(.‘d to inquire 
whether one promise from one party entitles liim to demand two or three different 
considerations at three different times. I'erformance of a contract on such terms 
may appear to be just to those statesmen only wliose antecedents point out to tliem 
as the exponents of a policy that has for it.s first princijile acquisition of laud at any 
cost. The Nizam was an iude|)endent ruler, and if tlie presence of the British 
troops wa.s necessary at his e-apital to support his authority the transfm- of a 
portion of the Nizam’s territory in payment of the services of such soMiers wa.s 
required hut once only. But as tuatt<*rs of fact stand, every lime the Nizarn stood 
in need of British lielp the British contingent al Ilyderaliad, it is alleged, would 
not move to do its appointed work before a slice of the Nizam’s country, or a nion«*v 
payment, was again made to the British for a reassurance that Ihe conlingent would 
do the work for which it was retained at his capital, and for the payment of whose 
.service.s arrangemenf.s had already been m.ade. It was in this way that while 
the Nizam’s power remained l.ax, and Britisli protection became all the more 
indispen.sable in his ca.se, the Briti.sh Government look advantage of every 
opportunity to advance their interests. Such a, state of things cuiitinuc<l 
for some time, until after, in 18.'»3, we find the Nizam enfering into a, fresh engage- 
ment with the Britisli Government, li<anding over to them the province of the Berars 
for the repayment of his accumulated debts on aceomit of the services of tlie said 
contingent. 

The question of the repayment of these debts a]iart, we should like to know 
whether the time for the sweeping away of this unfortunalo contingent hns imt yet 
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arrived. When the arrangement for keepiiif? a Britisli (a:>nlirj<:!::ont at Hyderabad was 
eniered into the Nizarn was an independent prince, but Ids power was disputed 
by several of liis nobles and he was surrounded on many sides by certain enemies, 
hhlually with the Nizam ihe llien ( Jompanyvs (tove) iinieiit, though, comparatively 
strong tludr military power, had also many hostile rivals to contend against. In 
agotieral scramble to wants supreme power in Imlia tlie Nizam is said to have 
always sided witli the British, until he merged Ids own interests into those of a 
feudatory elder. And what is liis treatnumt at tlie hands ot his late equals, now 
Ills s?i|)eriors? We wish the British Goveruinent sliould have had the generosity 
towards their oiuai ecpial and a “iaithiul ally^’ to reconsider the contingent question 
b(‘iore tbe Bcrar ireaty was patched up. It is a sorry exhibition for our rulers to 
make ttiat while they shoidd profit themselves consith^rably at the expense ot the 
Nizam they should jjold with persistent tenacity to the contingent arrangement, 
the necessily for wldcli has long since become extinct. 1 he Nizam has no eTiemios 
to contend against any longer ; there is peace in bis domiidons, iione of his nobles 
undertaking wilfully to dispute liis lawful authority ; tlu* atlairs of his kingdoin are 
marvellously well managed, and may compare favourably with tliose of the British 
Government one of these days. AVhen sueli is the stall' of tldngs, wliero is the 
neees'-ity of tlie old Confingeiit compact? With the cesser of the external and 
internal difliculties of the Nizam the conqiact for ihe contingent's payment falls to 
the ground ; and since* tlie contingent has been paid for three times over why 
shimld the Berar compact be at all allowed to continiu* upon such a lalse basis i 

W e iia\e aliove r<'fi*rrcd to the general grounds upon whicli [>eo[>le now-a-days 
advocate ihe annexation of the Jh^rars to the BritisJi tc‘irilories. The reasons 
given are ihe* llimsiest possible. The argument ol* a railway running ihrougli the 
Berars is simply cldldi.'^h. It is to be remembered liy- those who urge this ol»j(*ction 
tliat, liki* ;dl Native States, tlic railway lines whereof are under British control, tlie 
line tJjroiigli the* Berars will also remain under the jurisdiittion of tlie British 
power, llioiigh the territory may pass to its legitimate ruler. Tlu^ argument ol the 
]>ei7irs' rev enue iiaving boon raised is equally flimsy, if the Berars under British 
mnnag<‘nieiit pay more, tlie Hyderabad dominious )>ro|)er equally pay an increased 
income now, so that the British Government ne,ed entertain no fear of tlie Berai’s' 
failing in |)ecuiiiary value vvlien the province conaos to lie transfernHl to tlie 
Nizam's sway, din* lliiial argnment, about the peiqde of tlie Bi'rars not wishing 
their allegiance to Ijc transferred to the Nizam, is equally worthless. W e shall not 
say much ahoiit a portion of tin* Biilish peasantry Iiaving migrated to’thc Nizamis 
kingdom during the last famine. But, may we ask, if (he Britisli lule is so [>erfect, 
how is it that we do not find any numliers of tlie sulqects of Native States 
migrating to oiir ov^ ii lonitorl(*s ? 'ilic fact of tlna matter is that while one can 
ahva.vs allord to be blinil to one's oAvn [lersonal defects he is ever ready to 
discover tho.M: in others to the outsi<le worhl ; and we do not feel much surprised 
at the line of the arguments the iletractors of Hyderabad si'em to have chosen 
foi* {liemseJves, \\1*, liowi'vcr, liopi* that when Mr. Keid's motion comes before* 
Parliament for disciissmn due care is taki*n to place all the facts of tlie case before 
tin*. House, so that tln*y may l>i' enabled to come to a satlslactorv determination of 
this most \'r‘X(M] iiuestion. 
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From Colonel Meadows Ta}dor’s Story of my .Life, Cliapter XtlL, ; — 

Although sufi’ering from a severe attack of acute rheumatism, I with my 
assistant, Lieut, Cadell, pressed on to Sholapoor, where it was necessary tliat 
I should meet the Collector, who congratulated me very lieartily on my appointment 
to the district, which joined his own, and we could work together with good 
accord, and looked forward to mucli pleasant intercourse from time to time. 

My assistant had no knowledge whatever, or experi<-n(;o, in civil alfairs ; hut 
I thought it best to place him at once in a prominent position, and to give him 
general directions which, as he was very clever and willing, 1 thought wotild snllice. 
i therefore made over to him part of the small establishment I ha.d coll 'ctetl, and 
directed him to take possession ol all the ceded districts whi('h lay along the left 
bank of the Seenah river, hetweeii it and tlie range of lulls that formed tlie “ Iml.'i 
Ghat,’' or upper portion of the whole proviuee ; and with an escort of cavalry he 
set o«it to do wliat lie (ronld. 

Fortunately the cession liad been made at the close of the financial year, so 
there was no confusion of demand and account between the oulgoing administration 
anrl the incoming one. J diTl not anticipate any opposition ; but the British forces 
at Shola[)oor and Ahmcdiiugger had been warned to hold themselves ready to assist 
me in case any resistance miglii he made. 

Nnldroog had been lixed upon as my head-quarters, and T proceeded there 
without delay. T found a squadron of the Contingent cavalry encamped williont 
the fort, which ivas in the j>ossession of a large Ixxly of Arabs, who lelused (o 
allow the cavalry to enter, and whose temper appeared very doubtful. 

At first, too, 1 was ndused admittance. Their chief deelared that he held a 
large mortgage on the fort and its dependencies, and that his men vvc're in ai rears 
of pay, and tliat until all his demands were settled, or I gave Jiiiu a guaraiitei' Irom 
tlie British Government that they would be settled, he would not give me up the 
fort. I however, took no notice of his demands whatever. I told him tlie Niza.m’s 
Governmeut was the only one with wliich he could have dealings, and that it lie 
and ills men ilid not at once mareh out I had no resource but to suiiiiimn the 
military force at Sliorajioor, when I could not answer for the (.•onsecpienfes. All 
the yVrabs blustered a gn'at deal, but finally retired inside to consider matters ; 
and a message was brought to iiii' in the evening to the efi’ect that in the nioriiiiig 
the fort would be given up. And so it was; and as soon as thry had bivouacked 
outside on the esplanade I niarclK'd in at the head of my spinidid cavalry I'soort, 
hoisted the Kiiglish Hag 1 had with me, and took possession lortliwitli. I should 
liave ii'gretted exceedingly if the (distinacy of these Arabs bad liroiight about, any 
Collision, Hir their cxam|)le was lookiMl to by all the various parlies ol Arabs in the 
province ; and bad they resisted my authority all tlie rest would have done so too, 
and the Aral) (.-hiefs of Hyderabad were almost in possession ol the whole tract. 

They held it in assigiuin'iit, for their ])ay and tlel>ts ; uud it was a con- 
venient district for flieni, as fresh men could eonstantly leacli them Irom 
Bombay and the. coast without attracting observation, and be lorwardoil vo 
Hyderabad to reinforce the main body. Also many juivate iinli viduafs 
living at Hyderabad possessed estates and \illages in the iiroviiiee, and had 
mortgaged tliem to the .'Aralis — so that in jioiiit oi fact the whole area was under 
their control, with very little exi.'cption : and the tmiaiaty witli which they stuck 
to their possessions, whetln'r for arrears of [lay fivany other monetary consideralion, 
liad been too olleii experienced to be dolilited now. ’1 lie Arabs in iiiy tort of 
Nuldruog could not have held it against any lore)-, as (lie gnus were useless ; Init 
had they continued their opposition our ocenpation of the country would have 
assumed .a very ditVereiit aspect, and niiglit have caused a distnri>aii(;e and collision 
witli the Arabs at Hyderabad--a eonsequence wliicli would lia ve. had, in till likelihood, 
serious results. 

Althougli 1 had often bel’ore. been at Nnldroog, 1 had never seen tlie Inteiior 
of the fort, nor the English house belonging to it, wliich liad been btiilt by tlie late 
Nawab, who in ohl tinie.s had lieen a great ftieiid i>f mine. 'Ihe ladies of Ids laiidly 
had used it, and it was now to become my rc.sideuce. I found it a hani.Lsoine building, 
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althougli not very commodious. In the centre was a large hall, with, two semicir- 
cular rooms on each side ; above the hall a bedroom of corresponding size, with 
bath-room attached, from which there was a beautiful view all over the fort, the 
town, and the adjacent country. In front there was a broad %’eranda, sup|)orted 
upon |)illars, and near at band the portion set apart for the zenana, and which was 
still occupied by the ladies, who were to leave shortly. In the fort itself were 
several massive buildings, terraced, and bomb-proof, which had been used in former 
days as barracks, hospital, powder-magazine, and guard-houses. There were also 
some r>ther good native houses — all empty now, but useful for my English clerks and 
escort, and for conversion into treasury, jail and public cuvlierry, or court, until 
more commodious buildings could be erected, or possibly another head-station 
fixed upon. 

The fort of Nuldroog was one of the most interesting places I had ever seen. 
It enclosed the surface of a knoll or plateau of basalt rock which jutted out into 
the valh;}’ or ravine of the small river Boree from the main plateau of the country, 
and was almost level. The sides of this knoll were shejir precipices of basalt, here 
and tliere showing distinct columnar and ])rismatic formation, and varied from 50 to 
200 feet in height, the edge of tlie plateau being, more or less, 200 feet above the 
river, whieb flowed at the base of the prccijuce on two sides of the fort. Along the 
crest of the cliff, on three sides, ran the fortifications, bastions, and curtains alter- 
nately, some of the former being very firmly built of cut and dressed basalt, and 
large enough to carry heavy guns, and the parapets of the machicolatod curtains 
were everywhere loojdioled for musketry. On the west side the promontory joined 
the main plateau by a somewhat contracted neck, also strongly fortified by a high 
rampart, with very roomy and massive bastions ; below it a faitssehraye, with the 
same ; then a broad, deep, dry diteli, cut for the most pait out of the basalt itself; 
a coiiuterscarp, about 20 or 2.5 feet high, with a covered-way ; and beyond it a glacis 
and csplamtde up to the limits of the town. 

Ttie entire circumference of the encemte might liavc been about a mile and a 
half, and the garrison in former times must have been very large, for nearly the 
wliole of the interior was covered by ruined walls, and had been laid out as a town 
with a wide street running up the centre. All the walls and bastions were in 
perfect rej)air, and the ell'ect of the fort outside was not only grim and massive, 
but essentially picturesque. 

JS'uldroog held a mernoralde place in local history. Before the Mussulman 
invasion in the fourteenth cenlury it belonged to a local Rajah, w’ho may have been 
a feudal vassal of the great Rajahs of tlie Chalukya dynasty, A.l). 250 to 1200, 
whose capital was Kullianee, about 40 miles distant ; but I never could trace 
its history with any certainty, and during the Hindoo period it was only 
traditional. The Bahmany dynasty, A.D. 13.51 to 1480, protected their dominions 
to the west by a line of massive forts, of which Euldroog was one ; and it 
was believed that the former defences, which were little more than mud walls, 
were replaced by them with i'ortifications of stone. Afterwards, on the division 
of the Bahmany kingdom, in A.i). TISO, Nuldroog fell to the lot of the Adil 
Sbahy kings of Bc(jHpoor ; and they, in their turn, gre.atly increased and 
strengthened its delenccs. It Avas olren a ))oint of dissension between the Adil 
Shahy and the Nizam Sliahy potentates— lying, as it did, upon the nominal frontier 
between Beejapoor and Aliinednngger — and was besieged by both in turn, as the 
(•ondition of tlie walls on tlie southern lace bore ample testimony, as Avell from the 
marks of cannon-balls as from breaches Avhich had afterwards been filled up. In 
1558 Ali Add Sliah visited Nu!droog, and again added to its fortifications, rebuilt 
the weslern i’ace, and constructed an enormous (‘avalier near the eastern end, which 
was njiwards of 90 feet high, with several bastions on the edges of the cliff ; but 
his giea(<;st work Avas tlie erection of a stone dam across th.- river Boree, which, by 
retaining the Avater above it, afforded the garrison an unlimited supply. I quote 
from .*1 letter to my lather Avritteii a feAV days after my arrival : — 

“ 1 Avas greatly uciighted and surprised by the view from the back of the 
house, wJiere there is a balcony. You look up and down a A'ulley in Avhich there 
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is a fine brawling stream ; and about a quarter of a mile below the house a huge 
dam of solid masonry has been built across the ravine, which holds the water back, 
and forms a pretty little lake. Above this, on the south side, the walls of the fort 
are built on the side of a precipice of about 50 feet to the water’s edge, and the tall 
grim bastions have a fine clfect. The dam connects tlie main fort with one opposite 
to it on a knoll on the north of the lake, whose bastions and curtains extend down the 
north side of the ravine ; so on looking down you see the two forts, one on each side of 
the valle}\ the lake between, and the precipices l)eyond. The dam is truly wonderful 
— it is 90 feet high, 300 yards long, and 100 feet broad at the top. The river at its 
ordinary height runs over the crest of the dam in channels arched over, and the 
water falls into the pool ; but when there is a flood the whole of the water runs 
over the crest of the dam, forming a huge cataract, and is indeed a magnificent 
spectacle. About the centre of the dam there is a flight of steps by which you 
descend into a small, hcaulifully-ornamcntcd room, in the Saracenic-Gothic style ; 
and there is a very ingenious contrivance by which, even when the river is in full 
flood and the cataract falling in front of the balcony of tlie room, the water which 
comes down the staircase is turned oft' down a tunnel in another direction, and 
cannot enter the roojn. The, look-out from this apartment is extremely picturesque 
— the great pool below, the sides of the ravine clothed with shrubs and creepers, 
and the brawling waters as they run down the valley, forming altogetlier a striking 
and very beautiful picture, of a cliaracter 1 had never before seen.” 

It may easily he imagined tliat 1 was quite content with my new quarters ; 
and in a few days’ time, when all the rooms had been well washed out, and the 
broken panes in the excellent Englisli glass dt)ors and windows repaired, my pictures 
bung up, my jirecious books unpacked, and some furniture and carpet.s 1 had brouglit 
will) me placed in the large room, the result was a very cernfortahle apartment. 
There was, too, a good garden about the house, whicli was very soon cleaned up, 
and eventually became om; uf my greatest j>lcasures — for nowhere that I had been 
in India did English tlowei s and vegetables grow so well ; and there were several fine 
orange-trees and vines too, which, when fuojx'ily looked after, gave abundant 
produce, as did the other iruit-trees, with which the garden was well stocked. 

My first task was to take stock of my m,‘w proA'ince. Its boundaries had been 
ill defined at Hvdcraltad, and liad to be rectified before the wiiohi could be brougijt 
well togotlier. To tlie west the river Seenah, from a point nine miles from 
Ahmednugger to its junction with tlic Bheema, formed au excellent general line. 
Inside this lay }>ortions of liriti.sh territory belonging to the Collectorate of 
Sholapoor ; but that did not signify. ’J'o the north a range of mountains, which 
bordered the valley of the Godavery, formed anotlier distinct frontier. The river 
Manjera, wliich flowed eastwards, rising among these mountains, gave another 
distinctly-defined boundary to a certain jioint, wiiere it diverged ; and from this 
point to Afzulpoor, on tlie Bheema, an arbitrary line had been drawn, which, as ii. 
included several largo counties that were private estatcis belonging to one of the 
chief nobles of Hyderabad, could not be attached. Within the general boundary, 
too, many portions bad either been wilfully concealed or improperly and dishonestly 
retained. However, the whole province, as defined in the treaty, would have been 
more than was really required ; and in the end, after I had g'otio over the whole 
carefully, my boundaries became more deliuile, and it was satisfactory to think that 
all the country lying within them was under my own control. 

As fast as I could get them, I des|tatched managers to the dilTerent head-centres 
of counties with my orders, and to convey iriv a.ssiirance.s of goodwill to the people. 
The Arab.s were fast betaking themselves to Hyderabad, and neither my assistant 
nor I had experienced any except very temporary' di'liculties from tliem. In almost 
less than one month I was able to report that we liad established the autJiority of 
the British Government of India in every part of the province. My assistant’s 
father, 1^1 r. Cadell, was an eminent W’ liter to the Signet in Edinburgh ; and I was 
much amused when he w'rote to his son that tlie proceedings of two men, with a 
small escort of cavalry, taking possession coolly of a province half as large as 
Scotland, with a strange population, were, to his perception, the “ most consummate 
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piece oC afisnrance” he had ever heard of ; and “pray, how were we going to gt>ven* 
it ?” Our <li«trict was rather more than 15,000 s(|uare miles in area ; but tliough 
the shrewd old Scotch lawyer saw, I dare say, a thousand difficulties, I saw none 
whicli could not be overcome by patience, hard work, and steady perseverance. 

It was a fine climate, fortunately, and very healthy. The tract lying between 
the Seenah river and the hills was lower than the rest ; but it was open, free from 
jungle, and for the most part well cultivated. From it the basalt plateau named 
the “ hala Ghat” rose to a height varying from 400 to 1,000 feet, some of the 
highest surnmits showing 2,400 feet above the level of t!ie sea. This plateau, 
culturalde I’rom its very edge, sloped gradually eastwards to the j\Ianjera river, and 
joined tlu! northern mountain boundary, which e.\teuded to Ahmednugger. 

Nnklroog itself lay 2,200 feet above the level of the sea ; and, compared with 
Shorapoor, tJie climate, even during the hottest ]>art of tlie year, was inucli less 
trying, while in tlie cold season it was very cold indeed, and not uufrequently 
frosty. 

The “ Bala Ghat” was renowned all throngli the Dec.’can for its luxuriant 
crops of wlieat and barley, pulse and oilseed. Gotton dTd not thrive, and what was 
produced was of very short fibre, liarsli and unfit I'or ex|)ort. Sugarcane grew well 
and lliere was a good supply of hemp and linseed ; but the beautilul white millet 
of Shorapoor was wanting, and that grown was coarse and hard in comparison. 

I had known the people before when I was a hoy, and many still remembered 
me and my red trousers, and came to see me. 'fbe |>opul:iliou was almost entiiely 
agricultural — thrifty, industrious, practical farmers and gtntry, who tilled their 
somewlial bard soil with singular perseverance and success ; they were lietti.r 
iarmers tluin those at Shorapoor, and kept improvitig their fields till they would 
liave <lone credit to an Fnglish landowner. 

1 had liked the peojtle in my early days because of their sturdy, inde|)einlenl 
c]iara<'.ler. Mahratta was the only language sj>i>keii, and this 1 had at my coiumaiul 
— a circumstance wliich I felt sure would ins))i)e conlidence, tm- eve.r\bo<ly soon 
knew that they could come to me and speak out their minds freely whenever they 
had occasion, without any go-between, or iiiterpretatioii, being necessary. 1 
knew, too, that the normal ta'inio of the dislrict, davdiiij^ not only still existed, but 
was largely and desperately practised ; and this, whicli had delii-d me in former 
years, must now be eradicated with a strong band. 

I believe that the people at large, wilb the exception of tlie small tuition 
forming the hereditary criminal class, welcomed the new rule with sincere delight. 
They knew it meant security of their laud and possessions, as well as justice ajid 
])rotection, and extension and protection of tiade. Tln>se who were uiiacquainb.'d 
with the working and ways of English rule in other 4li.stricts were jierliaps some- 
what disturbed at first at the idea, Imt tliey were few, and the feeling soon wore oH. 

Wlieii 1. tc»t)k j)Ossession of the province there was no court of law or justice 
whatever, civil or criminal, any more tlian tliere bad liecn at Shorapoor, and none 
sucli had ever existed within tljeiueiuory (»f any person. The agents of the Nizam’s 
Government, and the Arabs, used to punish gross criminal ol'fciices, and in some 
cases petty thefts ; but in the great crime of dacoity all seemed t<» have liad a 
share, inasmuch as tlie agent always received part, acc{)rdiiig to his share, of the 
property stolen ! As lor murder, no one ever noticed it, or tliouglit of bringing 
tlie perpetrators to accoimt. 

Alter a greal deal of very hard work — diuirig almost night and day while it 
lastetl -- 1 liad gained, partly from old accounts and partly from the details sent in 
from my new nianagers, a tolerably correct estimate of the resources of the province, 
which 1 submitted in a report to the Hesideut. 

If I had taken the yuoviuce according to the estimates and orders of transfer 
of the late minister and the duftardars ol Hyderabad I should have had a revenue 
of about Una and a half lakhs^ and a few scattered portions of territory, and there 
would have remained williin my boundary line large tracts of country not under my 
jurisdiction. 4’bis would have caused much confusion and vexatious ernharrass- 
menl, and probably constant disputes would have arisen. Now, when I hud got 
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fill together in a kind of ring-fence, as it were, I found, according to my rough 
estimate, that I sliould have about elece/i and a half lakhs of Hyderabad rupees. 

Colonel Low was just going away to Calcutta to be sworn in as a member of 
the Suprerqe Council ; and before he M^ent he wrote me his very hearty approval of 
what 1 had been able to effect in so short a time, and particularly his great sati.sfac- 
tion at the complete and bloodless expulsion of the Arabs. 

I must here likewise record my grateful thanks and remembrance of the very 
essential services rendered to me in respect to the latter by the nat ive officers 
and men of the cavalry detachments sent for my assistance. The native officers 
wore all gentlemen by birth, most intclligerrt, and highly respected hy the people 
wherever they werrt. Tliey proved excellent negotiators, aird Avere fully trusted by 
all, eveir by the Arabs themselves. 

At dwsa, a far stronger fort than Nuldroog, my manager preserrted rny 
letter to the Arab chief conrnranditig the garrison, requesting Irim to evacuate 
the place. The request Avas indignantly refused ; birt on the appearance of 
a squadron of cavalry which I seirt to my officer’s assistance the Arabs 
received the native officers Avitlr “bonoitrs,” marelred out at once, and gave 
up all the large depeitdencies they had hold irt mortgage from the Nizam’s 
Government Avithont any demur. Owsa Avas the last, indeed the. only place, that 
caused me any anxiety ; and I kncAV that the Kesident had also been very anxious 
about it, owing to its reputed gi'eat strenglh and the large number of its garrison. 
Ju Owsa, Purraindalr, and Nuldroog I iroAV held tire throe strongest forts of the 
Deccan ; yet all had submitted williout using any violence and no fnrther display 

of force than 1 have mentioned. 

o o o o o o o c o o 

On my return from i;iy pleasairt little stay at Sliolapoor I went out to rny tents, 
Avhieh wore pitched at Tooljapoor, my old favourite resort iir 1(S2 ,t. How beautibil 
it Avas! 'J'he hills Avere all clothed with verdure, aird the vicAV from my terrt was 
lovely. On the north side of the prornoirtory Avhere I Avas lay the town, built on 
both sides of a deep ravine, and at its head the oelobrat('d shrine of 1‘drovvauee or 
Kalec, Avhich lay in the Jiollow honeatli — not indeed in ilsrdf a remarkable edilice 
.at all, but surrounded by picturesque cloisters and courts, always thronged by pil- 
grims, and Avliiclr Ibrnred a curious combiu<ation of all kinds of Hindoo architecture. 

Above the temple toAveiaid rugged cliffs on either side, and the ravine opened out 
into a large ainpiiiUreatre, bounded by precipitous bills that seemed like buttresses 
to tire platearr above. 'J’o the soirtlr Avas a great inidulating plaiit, stretching to the 
dlnr blue horizon, dolled by thriving villages, surToimdcd by luxuriant cultivation, 
and clieckered by ever-vnr\ iirg masses of life and shade. Tire lirre <.>t the hills and 
})lateau extending towards t breast or Nuldi'oog direction Avas brokett by beadlatrds 
and ravines deseendiitg to tire lower (umritry. 'I'bere was no Avootl, it is true ; but 
the divensitied oirtlines, now rugged, and again more regular, redeeitted the 
landscape from any inoirotony. 

The clirtrate Avas deliglrtful, like that of an English sumnier-day, irt tunr cloudy 
and suitshiny, with occasional light shoAvers. 

o " •::> o cj o a o c o o >.> 

It was the rainy season, but there was so mtrcli to see after that could only be. 
dotte on the spot iit each division of my district that my personal convmiience must 
not be studied in arty Avay ; attd I mai'clted aloirg the edge ol the plafeati Irom one 
division to another, halting at the head-station of each for lln^ purpose ot irtvesti- 
gating old accomrts, records of cultivation and the like, and, above all, gaining as 
1 AA’ent knowledge of the peojrle. 

A settlement of the country for five years had been directed, and inquiries 
Avere necessary before any attempt could be made to carry out the measure, I did 
not even knoAV Avhat the revenue of the Avhole district might amount to ; and the 
accounts received fronr Hyderal)ad, if not actually designed to mislead, wore at all 
events most incorrect and incomprehensible, proving to be of no use whatever. I 
therefore began at the foundation — the village accounts — and Avas glad to .see that 
they had been far better kept than those of Shorapoor when I began a like inquiry 
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there. The village accountants had proper lists of proprietors and occupants of land, 
according to the ancient Deccan system, which had never been altered, however 
much it might have been abused ; and among the records of some of the chief 
towns and villages were ancient settlements of the officers of the Bahrnany kings 
of Gulburgah and Beeder and the Adil Shahys of lieejapoor. The most regular 
and valuable records were the settlements by Mullik limber, the great regent of 
the Ahmednuggor State, which were more minute than those of the Emperor 
Akbar, and were founded upon an actual survey of the lands and their assessment 
according to their productive quality. But these had only been preserved here and 
there, and it would be impossible to found any new settlement upon those that 
existed as a basis for all, '^fhe Nizam’s Government had taken no record of 
cultivation ; but the sums received from villages were entered in an account for 
every talooJe. or division, which was signed by the hereditary ministerial officers 
of each county, and which, up to the last financial year, had been regularly sent 
Tip to the head accountant’s office at Hyderabad. From these documents, compared 
with the village accounts and registries, I could see my way to a new form of 
account wliich would embrace all particulars ; and copies of these forms were made 
by the village accountants, to bo filled up when tlie yearly period of settlement 
arrived. 

It was very tedious work ; but unless it were done it, would be impossible 
to submit to Government any clear or complete stateinent of the general revenue, 
or whence it was derived. My progress was necessarily very slow. 

In the original instructions given to the Deputy Commissioners they had 
been directed to make use of the existing local Courts of the Nizam’s Government 
tor the trial of all cases, civil and criminal ; but as no local tribunal or judicial 
office of any kind was found by me, and none bad existed for years, 1 determined 
to introduce a code ol laws of my own, civil as W'ell as criminal ; and 1 took tbo 
l egnlatious ol Bombay as my guide, drawing up a short definition of ovimos and 
their punishments — and, in civil eases, of general procedure — .simple and intelli- 
gible to all classes. J assigned various {lowers to patells, or heads of villages, to 
t'l.Iook oHiT’ers, to my assistant, and to myself — mine being the liighest court of 
apjieal in the provinco from the decisions of subordinate courts, and the liesideut 
being the final one, to whom all appeals against me were to be reforred. 

This code and general }>lan of mine were approved of as a temporary measuro 
at Calcutta, and I ])ut it in force as soon as it Avas sanctioned. It lasted till 
Macaulay’s penal code was sent for a practical trial in the assigned districts, but 
the civil procedure I had drawn up was, I think, retained. These, Avitli 
instructions for the guidance of police, I'ovenue {irocoedings and collections, and for 
tlie conduct of every department, oecu|Tied a great dfal of my time ; but all were 
as brief and concise as possible, though necessarily ombracijig every point for 
goneial direction. 

After Colonel Low’s departui'e from the ]Aost of Resident at Hyderabad 
several distinguished officers were named .as bis probable successors. Sir Henry 
hiTwrence, to whom I ludieve Lord Dalliousie offered tlic ajipointment, and my okl 
friend James Ontram, AA’hom I Avould have gladly welcomed, were, among those 
talked of ; but as the office of Resident now involved the liead adiniiiistration of tin; 
assigned districts, and as everything in regard to them was still in an incom{)lete state, 
a civilian of administrative experience Avas hold to be the fitlest jAerson ; and Mr. 
Bushby, once an assistant to tlie Resident ilt Hyderabad, was ajijiointed to the office, 
wliicb, until his arrival, Avas conducted Avith much uliility by (then) Captain Davidson. 

It Avas bis wish, as it had been that of Colonel Loav, that my district shouhl 
have a well-defined frontier ; and all the boundaries exce})t those to the north had 
been gradually adjusted. 1 bad even been exempted from the vexatious task of 
administering justice and police affairs in the reserved portions which lay along the 
Bheema to the south-west, and they remained under the charge of their native 
proprietors. But to the north, on tlie borders of the Ahmednugger and Nizam’s 
territory, tlicre remained a small tract, hitherto undefined, and often much disturbed, 
the British and Nizam’s villages lying confusedly together. 
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Tliis was liy far the prettiest and most picturesque portion of tny province. 
The plateau of the “ Bala Ghat” continued to the hills ibrmiiig the Ahtnednugger 
range ; but at one point it lowered considerably, breaking into ravines, which ran 
south toward.s the Seenah, and north-east to the (Jodavery, — a very rough tract, 
with a corresponding rough class of inhabltant.s, who required to be kcq)t well under 
control. 

While encamped at Patola, the station of my native collector, T explored the 
whole of tlic crest of the plateau ttnvards the north-west, and found the scenery 
very beautiful. There vvas no jungle, but the grassy liills afforded line pasturage for 
cattle, and the views from the summits of the liighest kiiolks were in soii-.e iustauces 
very grand. 

In one place a small river, the Incherna, which received the drainage of a 
great portion of these hills, fell into the lower level of the we.stern portion of iny 
district with one leap of ^198 feet sheer iterpendicular fall, and now, being well fille<i 
with water, formed one of the most graeeful waterfalls I have ever seen. I did not 
expect to come upon anything so grand or picturestpic as this fall and the basalt 
chasm into which it precipitated itself, and I w;is lost in admiration, rtMiiaining at 
tlie place foe several days, in order to sketch tlie ravine and waterfall Irmu every 
point of view. I have dcseril)ed it fully in iny novel of ” Seeta,” to wliicli 1 refer 
any curious reader who may wi.sh to know more. 

I dcsconded by a well-known pass to the low country north of my district, and 
found, as 1 had anticipated from a copy ol’ tlie trigonometrical survey map, exactly 
the frontier I desinsl. A considerable stream Ihiwed from the west, almost in a 
direct lino eastwards. Its name was the Buitana ; while a smaller one, the Doincri, 
rising on the plateau, flowed duo north, and fell into it. AVithin this lino w’ere 
sixteen scattered villages ot the Nizam’s mingled with British villages .and my own ; 
and after representing the ditlicnlty of niaiiitaining ail three jiirisilictioiis in a stale, 
of amity they were translVrred entirely to nu', under the orders of the Nizam's 
Govei iiinent. Tlie whole tract had liceu in a stati* of chronic lend for years, and 
the correspondence and otlier references reganling all manner of dispiitcs liad been 
vexatious and endless. I found no le.ss than boundary disjinles liad to be 

adjusted, of which I settled the worst, leaving tlie tract for the final supervision 
of my a.sslstant, who now joined me. I determined to |ir()cced to Ahmodnugger, in 
order to confer with i\Ir. I’ell, the Collector thme, as ] had already done with Mr. 
Longhnan, the Collector of Shohipoor, upon all matters which required settlement. 

Cadell had had a little .adventure at I’nrraindah, by far the strongest fort in 
the district, situated in bis division. He had not been able to visit it personally 
before, and when he arrived the garrison sinit-to the gates, mounted the bastions, 
and declared they would not give it up. Ife might do what he liked with the 
depeiulencies, but tliey were the garrison, and they declared that until they received 
order.s from Hyderabad they would not open the gates. Finding remonstrance 
useless, Cadell wroto to me for help in the sliape of a troop of cavalry, witli which 
be could watch tbe place to see that no malcontents got in to help the garrison. 
I wrote to the ii/ladar, or castellan, desiring him to evacuate the fort, to which he 
demurred ; am] I then wrote again, saying he Must do so, or tight, tor th.at no (inlers 
could now come from H 3 'derabail, the couniry having been entirely ceded to the 
Briti.sh Government. The troop of cavalry arriving almost immcdi.itely after my 
letter reached him, the A'i/A/dnr .«aw tliat I was in earnest, and fhonglit ‘‘discre- 
tion the better part of valoui' so be opened tbe gales, and as Cadell marched 
in and took po.ssession the garrison laid <luwn their arms, wliieh heat onee returned 
to them. He described the [ilaeo as the strongest he had sr-en, and qnili; portnet 
ill every w'ay, .and there was a very respectable garrison ot llajpools. 1 was glad 
on every account that the affair liad been tided over so poacealdy. 1 visited 
Purraindali myself afterwards, and shall describe it later. 

Having made all the arr.angements I could in the newl^' acipiired territory of 
Manoor, 1 went on to Ahincdnnggcr. One of luv vill.iges lay within nine miles ot 
the station, .and, owing to its beauty, w\as a favourite resort for country parties and 
picnics. 'I met Mr. Bell there, and he hospitably invited both Cadell and myself to 
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his house, wliere we spent some days very pleasantly at the great station. I had 
not been there since ttie year 1820, and found it greatly improved and enlarged. 

In my journey both to and from Almieduugger I had been much struck with 
the capabilities of the country for large irrigation works, and in particular for tanks. 
tStrearns descending from the table-lands to the north, and tributaries to the 
.Seenah, affcuded amnle supplies of water ; and the ground, from its peculiar 
character, provided most convenient basins, which only required dams at certain 
places across their mouths to be converted into tanks. 

In one instance a stream wbicli had a catchment area of upwards of 200 
square miles, after leaving (lie bills ran through a nearly level plain of about four 
square miles in area, which ended in two bluffs about a quarter of a mile asunder. 
A dam of fifty feet high was perfectly pr acticable at a comparatively small outlay, 
and the water held bar-k would form a lake twice the size of Bohiial, I determined, 
with as little delay as possible, to get up a report on the subject, and try to have 
some works of the kind begun for a country wdiich was absolutely thirsting for water, 
and whcre evcry drop that could be procured iroin wells or from streams was used 
for the production of sugar-cane, ginger, turmeric, and other rich and valuable crops. 

Air. Bell met us at a village whicli we bad agreed upon, where there Avasgood 
camping-ground, and which, though under his charge, Avas Avitbiii our frontier, and 
there we passed some days in November very agreeably. As he had brought his 
establishment with him, we compared our work, and he Avas not a little surprised, 
I think, to find mine quite as regular in all rcsfiects as his own, except in the 
revenue department, tlu*. |)articulars of whicli Ave had still to unravel, Avliei'eas his 
had been decided by survey. 1 avus now settling tliree divisions in order to 
enable my assistant to work lor himself ; and when these Avcre completed I left 
him, to look alter my eastern districts on the table-land, Avhichl had not yet 
visited . 

By the end of the year 1 S'di the Avhole avus in fair Avorking order, and giving 
me no anxiety except iis to the .scarcity Avhich seemed to threaten us owing to 
lailui’C of crops. There had been no rain since Se|)teniher, and comparatively 
little lielore that, i’ortions of the Bombay Presidency Avere already suffering, and 
Shorapoor was also in distress. The accounts from thence Avere very sad, 
Neglect, riot, .and crime prevailed ; and I avus indeed grateful that although I 
Avas worse paid as a Deputy (loinraissioner than I should have been as Political 
Agent there, yet I avus spared the pain of seeing all the fair .structure 1 had 

striven so long ami so hard to raise rapidly falling into ruin and decay. 

By the i^losc of the year I liad already made consideraltle progress in the 
aui)pression of the terrible normal crime of dacoity. Several old dacoils had turned 
approvers, and had given details of robberies and murders, which had been shock- 
ingly numerous. Through them stolen property was traced, and recovered too, to 
a very large amount ; and out of one dacoit’s house at Owsa articles of various 
kinds, to the value ot 1,200 rupees, Avero taken, which had been lus share of the 
plunder secured on that occasion. I Avas blamed at first by the Besident for raking 
u[) i.)ld cases ; hut 1 held my ground, for those 1 had tried were all compar.atively 
rec(!nt, though the crimes had been (rominitted l)efore the cession. 1 avus 

determined to eradicate the pest if 1 coidd, and 1 thought the only chance lay in 
attacking the ohl gangs and in bringing their crimes home to them. This had been 
done in thuggee, why not in duiaiity ? The question avus I'eferred to Calcutta, and 
soon decided as regarded tin* assigned districts. All criminal offences such as 
dacoity and murdm- wore deemed open to trial wilhin a period of ten years from 
rliedate of their perpetration ; and according to this rule 1 was at liberty to work, 
and 1 did .so vigorously. Already Iliad achicA'ed something, and more would follow. 

By Lord Dalliousie’s request 1 kept up my correspondenee with Mr. Courtenay; 

I think Mis Lordship liked to know unollicially what 1 was about, and 1 AAWOte freely 
and unreservedly. A report 1 had sent in upon my system of administration had 

interested, him a good deal, and I heard he took it away to study in private, ami 

that he desired 1 might be told this. He had also entirely acquiesced in my plan 
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of revenue settlement to precede a survey ; and to hear that what I had done was 
approved of was very cheering. 

I found the eastern portion of my district in a far worse condition than the 
western, and I find myself writing thus to my father in March 1854 : — 

“ While at Nelingan I was more oppressed witli •work than I had been 
anywhere. I found the districts in shocking order; no paper accounts, and no 
confidence among the people ; a ruined, impoverislied set of pauper cultivators, 
who have been so long oppressed and tieglected under the Arab management that 
they are, I imagine, blunted to all good perceptions. Murder, robbery, attacks on 
villages, plunder of cattle, and destruction of crops had got to such a height la.st 
year that civil war could not have had a worse effect upon the people or on the 
revenue ; and all agreed that if British rule had not come in this year the •whole 
district would have been utterly ruined and wasted. 1 never saw anything like 
it. I thought Shorapoor bad, but this is infinitely worse, and the labour it is to 
get anything put right has been excessive. I can only say that I have been 
obliged to work frequently from 4 a m. to 8 p.m., with only respite for dressing 
and breakfast ; but there is no help for it. I have been giving five years’ settlements 
to such villages as are ready to take them, but there are many which are so 
disorganized that they require to be specially nursed.” 

I had likewise introduced a regular system of village accounts witli the 
rent-payers and the treasurers, which I will l>rieliy detail. 

Each village accountant kept a day-book and ledger, in which the sum he was 
to pay was entered to his debit, and his payments siu^cessively at stated times to 
his credit. His account was entered in the village ledger in the same manner. 
If he paid an instalment, it was entered to his credit in his book as a receipt ; and 
this payment was entered into the day-book, and alierwards posted to bis account 
in the ledger. Peculation was therefore almost impossible, or any undue exactions, 
and the people now began to understand the protection that the system implied. 
The district treasury had a similar account with villages, and the jiarticulars of 
each village instalment were forwarded to the head treasury with the general 
remittances. Any error or any exaction by any individual could thus be traced up 
to its author at once, and the check and connter-eheck were quite efficient in 
practice. The village accountants were at first ratlier clumsy about tfieir hooks, hut 
they soon grew accustomed to the system ; and before the season of collections 
was over 1 had tlie satisfaction of finding that the plan was working easily and 
well in every portion of my province. 

Before I returned to my head-quarters, Nuldroog, 1 had the satisfaction of 
beginning two new irrigation reservoirs near Tooljapoor, on plans and surveys 
which I had previously submitted. 1 intended that these should form the 
commencemeut of a system of laidi irrigation from Tooljapoor to Ahmednngger, a 
question in whicli the Governor-General seemed mucii interested, and in which he 
encouraged me heartily to perse vin e. 

The Resident also, Mr. Bushby, l)egari to see tin; necessity of it ; and I 
was the more rejoiced at obtaining sanction for <his, because great distress 
was prevalent, tliough it scarcely amounled to I’ainine yet, and three new 
works would enable me to employ a great number of persons. 1 was glad, too, 
to find that both my neighbours, the Collectors of Alimednugger and Sholapoor, 
had become strong advocates for irrigation works, and had sent in urgent 
representations to Government on the subject. In tliese mulcrtakings I had to 
make the surveys, plans, and calculations entirely myself ; but I always managed 
to find time to do these before my daily work began, so that other business was 
never interfered with or postponed. It seemed strange to me that tliough irriga- 
tion works were ])rogressiiig in the North-West Provinces with great energy, in 
the Bombay Presidency no one seeined to take the h-ast intinest in them, and, liad. 
it not been for these gentlenieii, Avould probaldy ever have given a thuuglit to the 
subject ; fuid Indeed to this day, I believe, but little progiess has been made in 
these most useful works. 

I had great difficulties lo encomiter in the treasury department for the lirst 
year or two. Rents had been paid iu all sorts of local currencies, and 1 was reipiired 
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to account for them in Company's rupees. Now I had as many as fourtefen different 
kinds of rupees current in my province, each with its sepai’ate value, and the 
market value was often fluctuating ; the assay rates did not correspond at all with 
tlie market value, and, in short, the whole was a system of inextricable confusion ; 
and I was obliged in the end to notify that none except Company's rupees would 
be taken in payments to the State, and this relieved us of all difficulty. 

For a long time the proposed revenue survey caused much trouble and 
vexation. A small manual had been sent us from the Punjaub of the system in 
use there, which was by plane-tables, — and plane-tables were sent afterwards. 
Every Deputy Commissioner was to have a school of instruction, and to teach the 
‘pxitwarries, or village accountat>ts, to survey their own lands ; and the work was 
to begin at once. This was all e.nsy enough to write about ; but the carrying 
.such orders into effect was a very difFerent matter. I believe I happened to be 
the only Deputy Commissioner who knew how to survey, and the rest looked to 
me to begin oi)erations. 

Extensive correspondence on the subject took place, and cost me much 
additional time and trouble ; but I could not use the Punjaub instruments and 
the compasses with which the work was to be done — it was impossible ; and 
after much Avriting and loss of time in useless endeavours at explanation 1 in- 
troduced a plan of rny own. I had some better plane-tables made, and Avorked 
them by back-sight, like a theodolite, and my plan succeeded very well. I also 
established a school of young men, instead of the puticarries, who proved apt 
scholars, and did good work, and I sent in my report Avith some specimens of 
surveyed lands. My plan Avas .approA'ed, and I Avas simply desired to “go on.” 

I found distress very great at Nuldi'oog — not so much among the people of 
my own district as among starving AV'retches who came there from all cpiarters, 
so emaciated, and so shrivelled and Aveak, that all, men, women, and children, 
Avere fearful to look upon. Ofteu during my morning rides I came upon dead 
bodies lying l)y the roadside, creatures Avho had sunk down to die before they 
could reach the town ; and many cruAvled in Avho Avere too far gone to be recovered. 
Except at Hingolee J had never seen famine in its worst form before, and this was 
horrible to witness. I did Avhat I could myself, and every one at Nuldroog did 
the same ; my own share amounted to several thousand rupce.s, which I could 
very ill afford ; and it was not for n comparatively long time that T could get any 
answer to my earnest request to be alluAVod to use what money 1 needed, to give 
eni[)loyinent to those able to Avork. At length, however, T got a favourable reply, 
umi about four thousand iniscrablo Avretches Avere set to work to oit down the 
scrubby jungle in the lort, and to clear out the old ruined Avorks. Gradually, as 
rain fell and pros})CctH brightened, the peofde began to return to their vjudous homes. 
What AVouUl have liecome of us at Nuldroog if tlie famine h,ad l)een universal 1 
can h.ardly conceive ; for its results from which we suffered were fearful enough. 

The monsoon Avas heavy, and all the month of September proved very un- 
healthy at Nuldroog. My esfablishment and nearly all the clerks, both English 
and jiativo, sufFerod from fever, d\'Sfintery, and otlier complaints ; so that to get 
through the neeclful Avork AA'as very trying. We had no other convenient shelter, 
and so were obliged to remain ; but I thought it doubtful whether the place could 
be retained as a head-station. However, a farther trial of it AAms directed before it 
Avas giA’en up. 

The year 1851 had been a truly laborious one to roe, and except during the 
very short period of the late raius 1 had been under canvas since July 18.58. 
The work accomplished had been enormous. In English, Persian, and Mahratta 
the references and letters had been 34,474, upwards of 9,000 of which had passed 
between rny assistant and inA self, many being on very intricate and tedious subjects. 
We corresponded officially always in Mahratta. 

For in}' own share 1 had had 272 criminal cases to dispose of, thirteen of 
which AA'ere indictments for murder ; of civil cases and appeals I find no record 
among my letters, but no doubt they may have been mislaid or lost. 

My revenue for the financial year Avas all collected — except about 3,000 
rupees, Avhich still had to be remitted — and amounted to 10 lakhs and 66,000 rupees 
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of all sorts, which, allowing for large deductions, exchanges, &c., became 
Rs. 8,86,565-13-3. 

The revenue for the previous year had been, according to the local accounts, 
Rs. 6,99,305-11-8, so that there had been an increase of Rs. 1,87,260-1-7. The 
amount of land previously under cultivation had been 11,92,395 beegahs ; that for 
the present year 12,21,947 beegahs, or an increase of 29,552. 

Further particulars are unnecessary, and would scarcely interest the general 
reader. 

In spite of a little fever, from which I suffered at Nuldroog, I was in rude 
health. I enjoyed the climate of the district, and along the edge of the table-land 
it was generally cool in the hottest weather. 

I was always able to work at least twelve hours every day, and often more, 
except on Sundays, when I always read the service in my tents to my English alerks. 

Every department of the district was now in fair working order, and I was 
quite prepared to show the Resident, if he came to see it, as it was hinted he 
would, all my interior economy, and wished it to be compared with other districts 
of the same class. 

I was directed by the Resident to meet the Collector of Sholapoor on the 
frontier, in order to settle a boiuidary dispute which had arisen between the Rajah 
of Akulkote’s territory and the Nizam’s, and in regard to which there had been 
some serious hghting and bloodshed; so I made for the spot early in November, 
expecting that everything would be satisfactorily arranged in a few days. 

It proved, however, that 1 had to survey 26 miles of disputed boundary, and 
to make a map of it, before the question could even be understood at all; documents 
on both sides laid to be examined, and evidence taken. Finally, after recording 
our opinion in separate minutes, part of the boundary was laid down; but the 
Akulkote men came in the night, pulled up the stones which had been placed as 
landmarks and threw them away. 

As I could wait no longer, and the Collector had no authority to enforce 
our decision, I left the place on tlie 18th December, heartily regretting that rny 
detention had been so long and so unprofitable ; and I moved to a village on the 
eastern frontier to begin the revenue settlement for the year. 1 should then he 
close to the Resident’s line of march from Hyderabad to Nuldroog, and could 
easily join him at the nearest point. 

I was glad to find the peo()le on the eastern and western frontiers taking 
heart ; and I liad the pleasure of letting nearly all the uncultivated lands, which 
had become covered with low mimosa jungle. There was a better spirit abroad in 
the country, and the local bankers were read)'^ to make advances for the cultivation 
of these waste lands on low rates of interest to any extent. The fact was that 
agents from some of the great mercantile houses in Bombay had acted upon a 
circular which I had sent them some months before, i>ointing out to them th<! 
capabilities of my province for the production of oil-seeds and other staple 
commodities of trade ; and they liad sent agents with bills of exchange to a very 
large amount to iuv'est in these purchases. One of these agents had bills to the 
e.xtent of three lakhs (ii30,00U) ; and in all 1 traced more than £60,000, which was 
a very welcome addition to former capital. No such influx ot money had ever 
been known before, and I recommended the agents to deal directly with the 
farmers, without the intervention of any’ third party ; and they took my advice 
and ultimately all were quite satisfied. 

The Resident and his staff left Hyderabad on the 20th December, and 1 met 
him at Knlllanee, in the Nizam’s territory, on the 1st January 1855. lie received 
me very kindlv. As 1 rode' into camp he was just starting on his elephant, and 
he asked me to come Avith him, which I did, and we were soon deep in friendly 
talk about all sorts of things. We travelled together to Nuldroog, where 1 had 
plenty to show him— all tlie treasury books and accounts, the jail, &c., &c. ; and 
I had collected the putwarnes of a number of villages, and their books, and 
explained my system to him. He was pleased to say he “ could hardly believe 
that so perfect a system could have been organized ;” and he was more and more 
satisfied as we proceeded further, and the books of other groups of villages were 
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shown to him. He did not like Nuldroog at all> and said there must be another 
head -station, and in this view I quite coincided ; but there could be no change 
made for the present. 

I was very anxious to lay my projects for irrigation works before him, and he 
marched with me to Tooljapoor, where the largest tank had been marked out, and 
this seemed to decide him in regard to the more extended system which 1 had 
advocated. He said he was very anxious to show that the “ assigned districts 
could do as much for their size as the Punjaub,” and promised to send on to 
Government all the plans and estimates that could be prepared. 

He could propose no change in judicial matters, as my small code was work- 
ing very satisfactorily ; and he confided to me that I was the only Deputy 
Commissioner who had attempted to introduce anything of the kind. 

The Jiesident had not very much time to spare ; we therefore went on from 
Tooljapoor to Owsa, but I regretted his being unable to see the prettiest part of 
the district, which lay along the edge of the table-land. 

He was immensely struck, however, with the regularity and beauty of the fine 
old fort of Owsa ; and indeed, if the Arabs who formed the garrison when I first 
took possession of it had chosen to resist, the place could only have been taken by 
a regular siege. I left the Resident at Bhalkee, a point on the Hyderabad road ; 
and we had, when we p.arted, settled everything as far as we could. I showed 
him the survey work, which pleased him. No other Deputy Commissioner had as 
yet even attempted a commencement, and it gratified him that 1 had done so, in 
spite of my refusal to make use of the Punjaub system. We parted very good 
friends ; and as I fancied on his first coming that he had acquired rather a 
prejudice against me I was the more pleased at the result of our meeting. I knew 
iny district was in a much more orderly and regular condition than any other ceded 
at the same time, and I was anxious it should be inspected. 

At the request of the people, I chose the site of a new market-town near 
Nelingah. There were more than a hundred applications for sites, so I designed 
a market-place and a hall of assembly ; and the Resident having given his sanction 
we began to build at once. Nelingah was now a place of trade and a resort of 
merchants, yet how it was reduced ! The old accounts showed its revenue to have 
been 12,000 rupees a year ; now it did not reach above 3,000. 

After much tedious and lengthy correspoudeuce respecting the difference in 
value of currencies collected during the first year, which I had cut short by accept- 
ing only Company’s rupees in payments during the present year, I. was able to 
submit my accounts of revenue and collections at an early period, and the following 
copy of a memorandum I sent to my father in July will show what progress had 
been made ; — 

“ Cultivation . — Contrasting the returns of 1852-53 with those of 1854-55, and 
after adjustment of all transfers of villages attached to y)roprietors, lands released, 
&c,, there is a clear increase of new cultivation of beegahs 1,39,11)0. A beegah, by 
the average of local measurement, is here upwards of an acre — about 1‘30. 

^'‘Revenue . — The gross and net revenue of 1851-52, including all estates 
resumed by us, customs duties, &c., was 
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“ The value of the different rupees is not here *riven ; and either the Hyderabad 
rupees may be turne<l into Company’s at 21 per cent, or the Company’s into 
Hyderabad, and here is the result : — 

Company’s rupees 8,24,G72 at 121 for 100 Hyderabad rupees, 0,97, 1 11 

Net revenue of 1851-52, as above, ... ... ... ... 0,01,880 10 0 

Net increase, value, Hyderabad rupees, ... ... ... 3,0t),4 72 7 1 1 

Or if the Nizam’s Government’s share only of 1851-52 for the whole province 
is reckoned the amount will stand as follows : — 

Net revenue of 1854-55 as above. Company’s rupees 8,24,672, 

at 121 per 100, ... 9,97,853 111 

Realized by the Nizam’s Government in 1851-52, according to 

account, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,62,457 14 9 

Given to the Nizam’s Government by cession on the result of 

1854-55, in Hyderabad rupees,... ... ... ... ... 4,35 ,395 3 2 

“Even this is not all, for the Rs. 5,62,457-14-9 contained tlie customs duties 
abolished in 1854-55. These amounted to Ils. 35,000 ; and there is a further 
profit in decrease of village charges, which were 19 41 per cent, on the gross 
revenue in 1851-52, and in 1854-55 10'84 per cent. 

“The average rate of assessment per beegah, or .acre, U nine annas and two 
pies (about one shilling and three halfpence) ; and there is no other tax or cesa 
whatever. 

“ In reference to the gross revenue of 1854-55, the total remission from 
unrealized balances is Rs. 620-5-(>~or 9,22,666-8 Company’s rupees have been 
realized all but Rs. 620-5-6 ; or .4192,266 all except ;£G2.’’ 

There remained, therefore, no doubt whatever that the cession of this province 
had been highly profitable to the Nizam’s Government. The actual receipts had 
very nearly doubled, and the revenue was secured in Company’s rupees instead 
of in fluctuating currencies. The local profits of the Nizam’s talookdars, or 
collectors, had been enormous. They had collected all the revenue, for the most 
part in a local currency which was little short in value in the market of the 
Company’s rupee ; but instead of giving their Government the benefit of the 
exchange into Hyderabad rupees tliey had paid Hyderabad rupees only by bills 
on Hyderabad, which were cashed in the local debased currency of the city itself. 

if this were a specimen of one province, what must have been the result from 
them all ? Berar, like Nuldroog, sho'ivcd a similar difference of value and inci'ease 
in favour of the cession. 

In August of this year the distress seemed almost greater than the year before. 
There had been no rain since June, and the poorer classes, who were accustomed 
to gain their living by weeding fields and otlier agricultural work, were now starving, 
and flocking in crowds to Nuldroog. We all did what we could, as we had done 
the year before, and it was a heavy drain on private iiitlividiials. I urged the 
licsidetit to allow me to begin tJie roads to Sholapoor and IJydeial)ad, vvlii<.h lie 
had [iromised, and which would have gni.-illy relieved the local .strain upun me and 
others, but 1 had to wait a weary time for aii answer. 

During this rnouth, too, I lo.st the valualile services of iny assisfant Cade)!. 
He had gone to Hyderabad on leave for, a month, and when there Bullock, who 
was Commissioner in Berar, applied for furlough to England on medica l c-ertilicate ; 
the ilaichore Commissioner was ordered to act in Berar, and (Jadell was sent to 
Rajehore. I w^as very sorry to lose my friend. He bail managed four out of my 
tep divisions admirably from the first : he was ahvays kind, courteous, ami 
considerate to natives of every degree, and had won golden opinions from all. AVe 
had worked well together, and he was thoroughly aequ<iiut<‘<l with his duties iu 
every respect. Pensoiially I was very much attached to him, and shall never 
forget, while 1 live, our jileasant days together. 

No assistant was appointed iu his stead, and the whole work of the province fell 
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Upon me, without any additional pay, but I was grateful for excellent health, though I 
hardly hoped it would long hold out under the terrible strain now put upon me. 

We had no rain till !Se|)tcmber ; but the new roads, to the commencement of 
which a tardy sanction had at length been given, provided labour for upwards of 
4,000 men, women, and children, and saved them from starvation. I also cleared 
out the fort altogether, and thus employed 1,500 more persons : every old wall was 
levelled, and the stones were thrown into hollows and covered with earth. In 
October heavy rain fell all over the district, and we thanked God that all dread of 
famine was at an end. Tlio \ery early crops had withered, but now every acre of 
land was being re-ploughed and sown, and the prospects were very cheering. 
Another road to Tooljapoor was sanctioned, and put in hand ; and I had completed 
thirty miles of one and lifteen of another, having been obliged to do all the 
surveying and laying out myself. They were only cleared and levelled to begin 
with, and would be metalled afterwards. 

My brother-in-law, William Palmer, was at last appointed as my assistant, 
lie had served in a similar capacity in North and South Bcrar. In the latter 
province no system whatever had been introduced, neither revenue, account, nor 
judicial, and the Itesident had gone there on a tour of inspection. Cadell, too, 
wrote from Raichore to say that he had everything to originate there, and he did 
not like it at all ; but I hoped he was in a fair way for promotion. The work at 
the large tank at Tooljapoor had been stopped, peruling formal sanction by 
Govormnont — but this had been granted ; and after testing all my old levelling by 
a new instrument which my father sent to me from ICngland the embankment was 
begun in earnest. In liecember all looked well— crops were luxuriant, work 
progressing, and people happy and contented ; and for this peaceful close to a 
very trying year I felt most grateful. I again received orders to meet the Resident 
on his return from South Berar to Hyderabad, at any point nearest to my boundary. 
I therefore, while waiting for him, carried on the survey of the road from Tooljapoor 
to Kullianee, and contrived to get through from seven to nine miles per day, laying 
down marks for the contractors and workmen. I finally met tlie Resi<lent at his 
camp at Bundapoor on the 14th January 1856. He was exceedingly kind and 
friendly towards me. He expressed himself dissatisfied with the condition of 
South Berar, and w.as pleased to say many flattering things about the order and 
regularity in all departments whiidi he had found at Nuldroog. As still further 
improvement had continued since his visit, T would have liked to have taken him 
through part of iny district ; but time did not permit of it, and he could not delay 
longer his return to Hyderabad. There was no dill’erenco of o[)inioi\ between us 
except in n>gard to the survey, as to which 1 consistently maintained my first 
position, that unless it had a scientific basis, and the surveyors had a practical 
education and knowledge of their work, they could not deal with village lands like 
tho.se of Nuldroog, some of the areas of which were from 20,000 to 30,000 acres 
in extent 5 ami that to persevere in the Punjaub scheme would not only entail loss 
of time, hut of money also. 

We had several Iiot argmneiits about this ; but at last tlie Resident confided 
to me that the Punjaub work had been an utter failure when scientifically tested, 
and he showe<I me some of the correspondence, which was convincing. 

I was therefore allowed now to work out my own tables in my own way. 1 
had a number of clever pupils, who were ready to set to work at once, and f 
promised to show results in a very short time, which I hoped would be considered 
satisfactory. All official clouds and diUcrences were dispersed, and we were of one 
acew'd in all matters. In private Mr. Bnsbby was one of the pleasantest of 
companions ; and we sat up each night into the small hours of the morning, engaged 
in ])lcasant talk, and schemes for the i'urther improvement of my district. He had 
sent on all my plans for roads and irrigation works ; and estimates, exceeding a lakh 
of rnpoes, had been passed by Government. All this made me very hopeful, 

O O K't O 0 O O O O o 

On the f)th March Lord Dalhousie departed from Calcutta for England, leaving 
behind him a minute, which has its place in history, in which he detailed what be 
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had done during his viceroyalty. His last annexation had been Oudh ; but that 
had not been his own work. It had been for some time imminent, and was finally 
decided upon by the Court of Directors and the Government of Kngland. It is 
only in future histories of India, and from his own papers should tliey ever be 
published, that the character and acts of Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General can 
be properly evSti mated ; as yet, he has had his eulogists, and his bitter opponents, 
almost, indeed, aniountitig to defamers. 

I’o my humble perception be was the most practically useful and single-minded 
ruler that India had ever possessed. His great mind took in every rpiestion with a 
singular clearness, whether it were large or .small, momentous or unimportant, and 
he improved everything he touched. To him India owes electric telegraphs, 
railways, extension of practical education, large irrigation projects, roads, and the 
removal of many disabilities under whicJi natives sulFered. No one who ever 
worked under Lor<l Dalhousie could for a moment question his unerring detection 
of any weak point, and the great power of mind and application which dislinguisJied 
him, and at no period of Indian history had the administration of India been so 
admirably conducted. 

To receive a word of praise from him was the desire which lay’^ nearest every 
heart ; and when given it was never in a cold or niggardly spirit, but warmly 
and most encouragingly'. To myself personally, though I knew him not, he had 
been, both privately and officially, kind and considerate from first to last ; and I 
only regret that I cannot find among rny papers the last eximession of His Lordship’s 
sentiments towards me in transmitting a copy of the last despatch of the Court of 
Directors in reference to the affairs of Shorapoor. 

I have spoken of my own work, and have called it hard, lasting from twelve 
to sixteen hours daily ; but this was made up of the petty details of one j)rovince. 
Lord Dalhousie did as much each day with the direction of all India on bis mind. 
“ No one can record,” wrote the Times, “ for few knew, of his daily toil, or how, 
with a delicate fiaine, he overcame it, but which overworked and destroyed his 
physical powers, and in 1860 sent him to his grave.” 

When he left her, India seemed secure and peaceful, and he retired with a 
very sincere conviction that so she would long remain ! 

T was desired in February to meet a native commissioner from Ily'derabad, to 
settle the boundary of Jurisdiction, which had been under dispute, and we were 
to act in concert. I waited wearily for a month, lo.sing the best period of ray 
season ; and wdien at length the commissioner aiTived he had received no 
instructions, and further delay ensued. At length, after he had made references 
to his Government on various points, we arranged affairs amicably. 

1 was princif)ally engaged in trying criminal cases, which were both numerous 
and heavy ; but there were no dacoities now, and these cases belonged chielfy to 
the period before the cession. As a proof of what 1 had to do in judicial affairs, 

I may here mention that Mr. Compton, who w'as Judge of Sliolapoor, sent me Ji 
memorandum of the result of his work within a certain period. He had tried 7 '2 
cases, whereas iny file showed 172 for the same ! 

My police system was w'orking well. Lvety patell, or head of a village, was 
made a local magistrate, with certain powers, and a small allowance ; and as a 
mark of distinction the post was much esteemed. It gratified me also to find 
that my rules for the police were ordered for adoption in every province of the 
cession. 

My accounts were made out, and sent up to Hyderabad with the administra- 
tion report in July. The increase of cultivation in three years had been 184,000 
acres. In 1855-56 72,000 acres of new land had been taken up, but .HI. 000 were 
abandoned in the famine, which would not have been the case hud rain fallen, and 
we should have had, with that, 218,000 acres of increase. As the revenue 
augmented, petty taxes would be remitted, as I had arranged from the first. 
This year 40,000 rupees would be struck off, yet the whole revenue would not be 
seriously affected. I need not give again all the details, as those of the previous 
3 ear will Suffice. 
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In Aujiust Mr. T. N. Maltby, of the Madras Civil Service, was appointed 
head-Coinmissioner, and Mr. Busliby was relieved from the extra duties 
which had been imposed upon him, and which were very onerous. We 
looked out now for changes and amendments, which would form part of 
a more regular system than we had yet experienced. It was very evident 
to our Commissioner, in the first place, that without increased establishments 
the demands for regular rejiurts, constantly increasing, could not be complied 
with, nor could the strain on any one wdio could and would do the work be 
borne much longer. As some relief to me, my head ministerial officer, “ Baba 
Sahib,” a. very shrewd and excellent revenue officer, whom 1 had brought with 
me from 8hora[)oor, was promoted to the rank of extra assistant ; and he, with 
my assistant Mr. rainier, relieved me of much of the petty detail which had 
distressed me before. Cadell had been appointed Deputy Commissioner in South 
Berar, and liasteru Baichore had been added to the western portion as part of the 
new arrangements, lie was now, I was glad to see, on the highroad to promotion, 
and he had truly well earned his advance. My work never slackened in amount ; 
and in repl}'^ to my father’s query as to how niy day was spent I wrote as follows: 
“ Up at 5 A.M., and go out about the survey of the roads. In by eight o’clock 
and answer letters, luiglisli and M.ahratta, till ten ; bathe and breakfast, over at 
eleven. Then to cucharry work, trials, i&c., till 6 P.M., without stirring — often, 
indeed, till seven. Dine and sit an hour or so with Palmer, if he is there, or with 
.some native friend, by way of a rest, which brings up the time to half-past eight 
or nine. Then to my room, and work at translations or other business till eleven 
or twelve. Count up all this and you will see thex’e is no time for anything 
except hard work ; yet, I am very thankful to say, I have neither pain nor ache.” 

The puVdic works did not slacken cither. Every road I had surveyed and 
m.arked out was in active progress, and there were now six long distances under 
the laVionrers’ hands. 

Our new Commissioner had written to me to say th.at he proposed taking my 
district the fir'st in his projected tour of inspection. lie was to leave Hyderabad 
on the 20th November ; and as I had a little leisure time and needed rest I went 
into Sholapoor on a visit to my kind friends Mr. and Mrs. (jompton. What a 
treat this was to me ! She was a highly-accomplished and exquisite musician, and 
it was delightful to listen to her. I had heard so little music since I had been in 
England, and had nearly forgotten .all I knew ; but it came back to me, and 1 had 
the great delight of .singing all ray favourite ditties, Italian and English ; and they 
were so kind .and S5 nipathetic, these dear friends, that rny he.art warmed to them 
both, nor did our friendship ever lessen. My pleasant stay ended abruptly, .as 1 
had to return to Nuldroog sooner than 1 expected. Another assistant was added 
to my staff, Lieutenant Temple of the Madras Army, who, having passed an 
examination as civil engineer, and having been employed in the survey, and as 
superintendent of roads and tanks, would be of the greatest use to me. lie arrived 
at Nuldroog on the 3Utii November, and was followed by a second native assistant, 
Jewanjee Ilustomjoe, a Parsec, so that now I had two English and two native 
assistants. Mr. Maltby Juid seen at a glance that it was no use overworking bis 
Deputy Commissioners. He imfortimately met with a severe accident, which 
prevented his leaving Hyderabad ; and I was much concerned at this, for 1 had 
looked forward to his coming with sincere pleasure, and I knew that he was one 
to appreciate all I had done and was striving further to accomplish. 

During my little visit to Sholapoor I made the actjuaiutance of the surveyor- 
in-chief for the railway, and I asked him to come with me to see ray embankment 
works, roads, Ac., and, above all, to test my survey with the theodolite. He came 
to Nuldroog, tested the snrvey.s of three considerable village lands, and gave me 
a certific.ate that he could find ” no appreciable error whatever.” Here was a 
grand triumph for me ! Government had refused me a theodolite, and I had been 
working in niy own fashion, and somewhat in the dark. 

My system with the plane-tablo.s was quite new to vuy friend, and he did me 
the honour to ask me for one of my instruments, which I considered a high 
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compliment. The certificate he had given me wa.s too valuable to retain, as it 
entered into full details of his tests, and I forwarded it to the Conunissioner. 

Although he had not seen them in actual working, Mr. Maltby ordered at 
once the adoption of my system of accounts in all departments, and directed it to 
1)6 put in force in all districts of the Commission. My police regulations had 
already been adopted, and, at length, what I had been working for so hard seemed 
to be appreciated ; and I received, by a minute of the Supreme Council, the 
“ .special thanks of the Governor-General in Council for my valuable service.s.” 
And so ended the year 1850, with many thanks to God for all His merciful 
protection. Everything around me was pcacefid and prosperous ; there was good 
hope of a fine season ; my roads were opening out lines of trattic all through the 
country ; and trade was brisk and profitable. 

O O O 0 O O o 

New Year’s Day of 1857 found me at Neliugah, where 1 had been for two 
days. All was now very prosperous, and the crops were .sj)lendid. Every one 
was in good heart, and applications for waste lands were very numerous ; in a 
comparatively short time none would remain to he taken np. My new assistant, 
Temple, had gone to work steadily, and was studying Mahratta with every 
prospect of becoming a proficient, fie liked the people, and they liked him ; and, 
as I had before done witli Cadell, I made several yearly settlements to show him 
how the w'ork was done, and he was a very patient and good-tempered scholar. 
He had been with me on the Hyderabad road so far a.s it extended, and he completed 
the survey of two branch lines to Nclingali and Sowara, to laitoor — all of these I 
left to him to look after as he could atl'ord the time ; Init the Avorks were making 
rapid progress everywhere. From Neliugah I went to Kharosa, half-way 
to Owsa, as I was very anxious to sec some llindoo cave-temples of wliich 1 had 
heard a good doal, and none of the arohmologists of lloinbay seemed to know 
anytliiug about tliein. I found them well wortliy a visit — excavated in a clilf of 
lateritc or coarse stone ; hut some of the pillars left were riddy decorated with 
carving, and .several of the halls of the temples were large and airy. The whole wiu’o 
a miniature, apparently, of tlie caves ofEllora, luitveiy humble copies of these nohle 
temj)les ; and although there did not exist even a tradition of their origin I 
c-oncluded they nunst have been the work of the Jlajahs of Kullianee — cither tlio 
Chalukyas, or their suecessor.s the Yadavas of Deoghur or Dowlatahad. I covdd 
discover no inscription to copy and send to the Asiatic Society of Homb.ay, hut J. 
measured the temples and sent plarjs of them, as I did also those of the lino 
Buddhist excavations near Daraseo, whicli in majiy x’espects were very remarkable, 
and had been previously unknoAvn. 

'J’hc day I arrived at Kiiaro.sa I jcceived tlio melancholy intelligence f)f the 
deatli of tlie Resident, Mr. Bushby. He liad nv(u-fatigued himself when o'lt on a. 
country excursion, and brought on an illness from Avhich lie never rallied. I 
regretted him very much ; I'or although avc, had had some diil'erenccs of opinion on 
various local questions, yet to me individually he had been kind and enconraging. 
We corresponded constantly, and ho was ever urging me on to atttmipt and begin 
further public Avotks, and. expressing satisfaclion at the ro.sult of those already 
completed. It Avas impossible to conjecture Avho might he his successor. 

After staying a few days at Owsa, for the trial of the prisoner’s confined in the 
jail there, I Avent by tlie new line of road to SoAvara and iXuldroog. This latter 
portion Avas quite finished, and measured 24 feet in Avidtii, looking like a good 
gravel-Avalk the whole Avay. This had before only been a rough track for carts — 
indeed sometimes merely a path winding among the great basalt boulders. At 
Nuldroog the first building I ha<l used as a jail was now too small, and I began 
enclosing the large magazine with a Avail 21 feet liigh ami plastering it inside. 
There Avere now 400 prisoners in the jail, and I had established a school of industry, 
Avhich was going on well. Some of the prisoners Avere making rop*' and t.ipe, 
others weaving, and more manufacturing carpets of strong cotton — some of these 
were very pretty, and sliowed much skill. JSor did I allow the Avotnen to he idle ; 
they made various articles in a kind of knitting Avhich was taught them, and other 
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kinds of work. The prisoners were likewise set to build the ne\v jail wall, and 
were useful in a multitude of ways. 

After a fjood look round Nuldroog, just to see that all was right, and testing 
all the surveys of villages Avithiu reach, I AVent onto Sholapoor fora feAv days’ rest, 
and to indulge myself in a little ttmaie ; and I promised to go there for a long visit 
during the rains, when 1 could not move about my district. My friend the surveyor- 
in-chief was not at Sholapoor, but Lieut. T. of the Artillery, who had belonged to 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Scinde, accompani(5d me to Toolja})oor, bringing his 
theodolite with him. He was curious to see Avhat I was doing, and he remained 
long enough to test my surveys of several large villages — all of which, I am glad 
to say, lie found correct. 

I asked him to make a report to me on the subject, wliich he did, explaining 
in detail the tc*sts he had made, and their results, Avhich I sent on to Mr. Maltby — 
and if the Commissioner had any doubt about our Avork 1 knoAV this report would 
remove it ; but he wrote word that he AA-^as sure wo Avere fully able to carry it on 
correctly ; and 1 was rejoiced to find that my plan of using the plane-tables was 
turning out so tlioroAighly successful. 

I had noAv leisure to make measurements for the completion of the noble 
embankment at Bhatoree, Avhieh Avas one of my principal projects. The high-water 
level showed an area of upwards of two square miles ; the water Avould have an average 
depth of 25 feet, and the irrigation channels on tlie right bank of the stream would 
carry Avator to Ahmedmigger itself, Avhich needed ltsorelA\ This great AVork had been 
begun, according to tradition, by Salabut Khan, tlie great Minister of Ahmeduugger, 
Avho died in 1588, and whose mausoleum overlooks the admirable site for the lake 
Avhich he had selecteil. As each Avould bemdit alike by the Avork, the Nizam’s and 
the British Govoriiments AVere to share its expenses ; and I w'as so anxious to see it 
pul in hand that I worked very luird at all the plans, sections, and surveys. Bhatoree 
was one of the most delightful of all my villages, and I had constant visitors from the 
cantonment. Lieut. Cotgrave of the Engineers, with an assistant, was sent to help me. 

Between us all Ave linished wliat we had to do ; and the cross-levels of this 
basin gave a result of upwards of sixty millions of eul)ie yards of Avater storage, 
Avhile the e.xpenses of the AA'ork Avould be comparatively niodejate. Mr. Cotgrave 
liad not had experience of tank engiru;cring, luit lie very soon took in the project, 
and entered into its details Avith great .spirit and zeal ; and on looking into the 
liarticulars of the former portion Avhich had heen completed Ave Avere botii 
exceedingly struck by the profound science Avhich had been evinced by the ancient 
Mussuinian engineers. 

A survey of the high watershed lying betAveeu my district and the great valley 
of the Godavery river was necessary in order to calculate the amount of rainfall for 
storage in the large tanks I liad proposed; and I began this from Bhatoree, and 
lini.shed about 100 square miles of it, AA'hich all fell into the basin I had tested 
Avhen I came first to the district. 

I had noAV gained the amplest data for irrigation projects both liere and at 
Bh.atoree; and when 1 should tind leisure to do so AAmuld submit them AA’ith my 
administrative report. Hoav anxious the people were fur Avater! — not only for 
cultivation, but for their cattle ; and Avhat noble memorials Avould these Avorks be 
of mir rule in the province ! Iliad discovered among the hills a refuge in hot 
Aveather — a village 2,470 feet above the .sea-level by barometer and boiling-point of 
Avater. I did not leave it till tlie end of March, and then it Avas quite cold at night 
and very agreeable during the day. The scenery was beautiful all along tho 
mountains to Ahmednugger westwards, and over my OAvn district eastwards ; while 
to the north lay the wide plain of tlie Godavery, and Aurungabad and its hills 
beyond. Even Avith the naked eve 1 could see the glitter of the marble dome of 
the great tomb of Aunuigzeob’s daughter iii the far distance, and of other domes 
and minarets in tho city ; but my time Ava,s up — I liad to meet my assistant 
I’aliner, and to hay out a new piece of road south to Darasco and north towards the 
city of Beer. After all Avas done the rainy season Avould begin, and Ave should 
assemble at Nuldroog. 
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My plans were changed hy a note received from Colonel Davidson, from 
Baroda* where after leaving ITydcrabad he had been appointed llesident. Now, 
it appeared, he was promoted to the vacancy at Hyderalvn), and sent me word 
that he should be at Nuldroog on the 1 2th April. 1 received liis note while at 
Manoor on the (5th, and I hud 120 miles to travel over as best I could in order to 
meet our new cliief, who was an old friend of mine. By relays of horses, and a 
palankeen fiom Tooljapoor, I managed lo reac h iSinldroog on llie morning of (he 
IDtli, as the sun was rising, and I found everything looking very jiic;e. Next day 
at 4' A.M. the Resident arrived, ami I was very glad to weleonio liini, and 
to congratulate him on his new appointment. He had beem overworked at 
Baroda, and looked ill ; but the oiler of the llyderaliad Residentsliip was too 
templing, and lie had abandoned liis previous idea of going on I'mloiigh to 
England fora few monllis’ leave, until he should have ostablislicd himself in his 
new position. 

As soon as it was light he asked to be shown all over the fort, expres.sed 
Lis approval of the new jail, ami lieard all about my schemes for roads, and 
all the irrigation projects, to whicli he promised his help and couiiteuance, 
declaring that one of his lirst undertakings at Hyderabad would be to coin[»lete 
the roacl to a junction with my frontier. I (explained tlic jerogress of tiie surv(5y, 
and, in short, everything connected* with my work in all (lepartmenta, and he had 
not one single objection to otter to any of my plans. Hc! stayed with us till the 
evening. Temple having ridden in trom Owsa during the day ; and we then sent 
him on, with our tiearty good wislies for a safe jouriu'y, and alter this relajised 
into our msual monotonous routine of daily work. 

I returned to rny cani|), and made surveys and ydans for the last large tank I 
had to prepare for e.xeontion in the ensuing year. It wotdd collect the drainage 
of 57.^ square miles ; would have an average; depth of 21 feet, and an area of llij; 

square miles ; and would, when compdeted, be a truly noble work. 

' -# C.i O O o' Q « 

£In 1h« inoTiili of AuguKt Cnptnin I'-iylor WR« promoted to the Deputy ConimiKKioucrsIiip in North Berar, and 
piooteded to hiis new fcitaliou at Boohlana.J 

jAtri.yAJc, Si>ptem.her 7, 18r>7. 

1 have got so far on my journey to my now eontitry, — tliat is, about thn.'e- 
fourths of the di.stance. We cannot travid luxuriously as you do, but I have come 
about 1-SO miles in iiine days, with my louls ami servants well up , which is not 
b.ad work. 1 give all a rest here, and hoja; that Bullock will come in from 
Booldaua to-day, till when 1 shall occiqjy myself with writing, ami tirst to you. 

I had iateuded to have done so on the road ; but the doubk; mareli(;s, evening and 
morning, though they are not over t(Mi (tr twelve miles at the most, interrupt every 
attempt to settle to anything. My jouiTiey has been a very pleasant (me ; there 
was no rain to speak of; ami through the Nizanfs country, in vvliiidi f could 
not possibly have been treated with gr<;ater civility and distimtion had I 
been the Resident himself, deputations met me from all th(; large l(nvn,s and stations, 
and 1 was helped on in every way I could dt.-sire. 'The country is pcrffCtly |>eacetul 
and lo^'al to us. But it is sad to see .so inmdi of it waste, and to hear tlie peojdc; 
compkiinirig, not so much of active oppression, as of no one* taking tin; l(!ast interest 
in them except to smew what can be got out of tliem. I see, however, changes 
for the better in the system of district inanagcnKmt, and there seems to be a system 
at last; but it must be, even with Salar Jung, that Int has little assislance, niucl). 
opposition, and in all ca.ses very lukewarm co-opi‘iation. I trust, howoner, that a 
man so thoroughly in earrie.st and single in purpose will succc'ed as ]i('d(;s(;rves to do. 
His conduct through the trying crisis of June and July has Ikhui vx'rv admirable; 
and as it has passed the ordeal of the Mohurrmn safely Hyderabad may be considered 
thoroughly safe, I think, as its people throughout th(; country are entirely well 
affected. 

4S O O C SS 

I have nothing particular to say of Tny.self. I was very sorry to leave the 
Nuldroog’ district ; the people were quiet and attached, the country wa.s fast 
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improving', and improvements as to roads and other matters were in active progress. 
J do not know on wimt principles Berar lias been managed, and have to get acquainted 
Avith the peo[)le,--a long matter, Avith a district of its size. I Avill Avrite you more 
t'rom Booldana by-and-by, and Avhen I see my Avay into wdiat is before me. 
God bless you. — With my dear Ioa’c to all kindred, believe me ever yours faithfully, 

Mkadows Taylok. 


Boocdana, North Berar, September 26, 1857. 

1 arrived here on the 1 1th, and took charge of the district, and your letter of 
6th of August reached me a Icav days alter. 1 Avrote to you from Jauhudi, when 
there to Avait fur Bullock, and I hope that latter has come safe to hand. 


So long as jlyderabad remains quiet and attached, there is no apprehension, I 
think, for Southern India ; and 1 sincerely believe that it is both. TI.'C Mohurrum 
passed off quietly, and there is no excitement at pnisent. On one point they ajipear 
obliged to tempi>rize, Avliich is, the trial of Tora Baz Khan, Ihe liohilla zemindar, 
Avho led the attack on the BesideiU'y. lie has not l>eeu Iianged, as he ought to 
have been, nor given up, nor Avill the head of the Adaliit in llyilerabad condemn 
him I’or taking {>art in a holy -war ; it Avould be against Mohammedan laws, and the 
Minister appears helpless in respect of bringing' him to punishment for the present, 
lie is, however, still in cunlieniuent, and it is safe policy not to press anything at 
the present. 

.'"i y- 


1 cannot lind my usual statemont ol revenue and cultivation for this oflieial 
year, 1850-57, Avhicli Avould have given the details of eacli department. 1 only 
lind in a letter to my latlu'r, dated 4 June, that (he net amount of revenue was 
0,19,000 rupees in round numbers, and that the 40,000 ruiiees lost by aliolition of 
customs duties had been nearly made up. 

The increase in cultivation had been very nearly 55,000 acres in the year, 
Avhicli, together Avith the pri'vious increase, made a total of 210,000 since the 
cession. 257 miles of road had been completed, and much more had been surveyed, 
marked out, and was In progress. 

The survey showed a result of 260, 000 acTcs completed ; and the surveyors, 
who could not do field work in the rains, Avere uoav oec.iqued in making fair copies 
of village ma|)S and registries. These maps wcri' most creditably executed, and 
some of my pupils evinced ilecidcd Odent as draughtsmen. 

I was in daily expectation of a rejdy in regard to the principles and AA'orking of 
the survey Avhich I had drawn up and submitted in November 1856; but eight 
months’ work had slioAvn decided and continuous iuquovements in every respect; 
and as the teuuies of land had not ent<'red into the fust propositions, and I had to 
make many explanations in regard to future contingencies, my final report was 
delayed. My readeis would scarcely understand the minutiae of village and landed 
tenures, and I Avill not intlict them upon them here ; but 1 may mention that I 
found a great propoi tion of the oecupants of land to lie m4/7.i.s-</ar6— that is, persons 
who hold their portions of land in hereditary occupancy, and liad so held it for 
generations, on a fixed renf. JMost of these had suffered Irom local exactions, and 
imt t(H> many had thrown up their ancestral lands, and liad emigrated to the 
British provinces. Of these great numliers had noAv returned, and had taken up 
their former estates Avhere they Avere in possession of yearly tenants. Others, in 
cases Avliere the land had hi'cn improved, had jiaid the occupant a sum of money 
for reoccn|)ancy ; hut all mtras rights Avere rcclaimable within a period of forty 
years of ahseuce.i* To preserve ihe local rights of tliese miras proprietors the 
tenants of mlras lands had oidy heen recognized as yearly tenants ; but they were 
not disturbed so long as they jiaid their rent regularly. 

The third was a Ihnduating class, Avho took up lands wdiich generally belonged 
to the village area, on yearly tenure only. The.se Avere constantly changing, and 
passing from village to village, for the most part unthrifty people, Avith neither 
capital nor credit, and but few cattle, 
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I could see plainly the advantage of settled classes, and of giving tlioni security 
ot tenure, in order to induce the employ men t ot capital and the im))ioveinont of 
their estates; and I proposed tliat all liolders of land should be made? pro[)rietors, 
and that the land should be not only actual ]»roperly to all, but tluit it should bo 
allowed to bo l)ought and sold or mortgaged like any other marketable eominoditv. 
Also, as the lambs in all surveyed villages Jiad now been detined, that tlie owners 
and occiipa]its sliould have tlie option oi taking out title-deeds for tliem, on stamped 
paper, whi(d) at the liead should have a map of the land or stair', wliatever it 
inight bo, great or small; and that in the body of tlie deed tliC boundaries and 
general description of every field or division should be detailed, the estate to l)ecome 
the Ijereditary property of the holder, subject only to a lien on the part of Guveru- 
ment, 

r fixed the terin of thirty years for the first settlement of revenue, at the 
expiration ol which period a revision should bo made, and the rent fixed as a 
permanent settlement in po'petiiity. 

Ihe Bombay survey was admirable, as far as it Avent, and the occupants of 
land Averc secured by registry; but I thought that ])o.ssessi()n refjuired more security 
than registry, and tliat actual title-deeds would })rovide this, enable the land to be 
bought and sold, and satisfy the proprii^tors. 1 saAV, too, that by tlie ])lan f 
pro))osed the real markclahlo capital of the country would he enormously increased, 
ami tlie intrinsic value ol the land AV(>uld become a stinrce of Avealth to everA^ 
indiyiJnal holder. 1 also, at tlie same time as the land survey, carried <jn a sm vey 
of village sites. Kvery liouse was numbered, ami its l)()iimlari<*s (hhiried and 
ineasureil, and title-deeds f(.»r this description of jiroperty Avere to be given 
separately. 

\\ lien all my rules Avere drawn uj) and comjdeted 1 made a translation of 
them into Mahratta; and having assemlded tlie clbnd’ men of villagt's, ihe olficers 
and ?7?uxmlars^ as well as otlier landholders and occu|)ants, as many as wouM 
attend, I laid liefore them the paper 1 had drawn up telling tliem wliat 1 projiosod 
r.o do if permitted by (iovornnieiit. 

At first anything so definite and so valuable was doubted, and I belii've the 
people, who had all througli their lives been undt'r a vsystem of exaction and 
oppiession, tliought there Avas some dark sinister [»laii lying Ixdow tlie surface ; 
but wlien tlu'y i.’amo fully to conijuelieud the ju'ojeets laid down, and recoIvfMl my 
assurance that title-deeds would he given for all lands, eviui the smallest hohiings, 
the delight (for I can call it nothing else), tlie enthusiasm, and tlie gratitude of the 
people knew no bounds. It seemed to alias if a new life were opening before 
them — peace for themselves, and their descmidants after them. 

Two years previous to tliis I liad saved tije ])eof>le from a measure proposed 
oil the system of the North-West Broviuces, by tlie 8u])reme Government. Tliis 
Avas to make a settlement of my district, ami all (lie others AA^ere jilaced in the 
same category, with zemlmlars. Now there Av^ua' no zemindars in the Bengal 
sense of the term in the ceded districts, with wliom any settlement omild be made. 
Ihe officials avIio went by that name were the ancient Iicreditarv (/flicers ofeouniies, 
jiot necessarily landed jiroyirietors, I'xcept in payment of tln.vir Incal serviee.s. It 
was iiripossilile to elevate such persons into landliohle.rs, or to givi* tlimn the rank 
and position ot such, or to transfer to tliem |)V<>j»erti(‘S wlileli belongeil to oilier 
|>eople. Such a coursi? Avould have in.tcrtored seriously witli lliose landed 
proprietors in villages avIio were very sturdy in mainlainiiig tlndr hen’ditary rights; 
and the settlenieut in this manner seemed to my pi*r<*(‘pticM uilerly inijiossilde', and 
any attempt to force it on the peo|)le would have yuodueed not only univeisal 
discontent and angru’, but in a)l likelihood a siulous iiisurrecti«>n. 1 wrote, as I 
was obliged, a great deal on the subject, and 1 Ixdievc' I was considered most 
iinpracticaVile and obstinate/' and incurrevl, I lia\'e litllc doubt, niiu h ill-will ; but tor 
that 1 cared absolutely nothing. 1 could not uplndd what 1 believed would be an 
injury and a Avrong to mv [x'ojilc, or lax-ouie a jiarty to any course Avliicli I 
considered .Avas not only unjust and unpo}mlar to the last degreag but Avhicli would 
abolish all those aueieiit hereditary tenures to Avliich the people had clung with 
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flevot(Hl perliriacily tlirongli all rovolutions and vioisslludes for many centiirios, and 
whicli tlie old 'Mussulin in kings and rulers of llie Deccan had continuously 
res|)octe<L 

My view of this question was very streinionsjy supporled by my friend Bullock, 
CJoininissioiier in Jierar ; and, in the erul, i rejoice to say that avo so far prevailed 
as to enlist llje .syinpatliies of our Chief Ooimuissioner on our side, who earnestly 
]n*otcsted against tlic systeun pro])osed from IjengaJ, and was snccossfnl in Ins 
opposition, iiiasniuch as the qui'stion was (Irderred for ‘Mature consideration/' In 
jjis Administrative lleport of 1870 Mr. Saunders, Resident at Hyderabad, and 
Chief ( anMniissi()n(M states, p. Id : 

“Orders were aclnally issiual by the Covernmeut of India for a settlement of 
rights on the basis (»f tin* villager community system, and were susjKmdcd only in 
<ler(‘rence lo th(r earnest |)rotest of Mr. Maltby, the tlum Commissioner of tlie 
]Ivdei aba<l Assigncfl Districts, some of w])os(* assistants, smdi as Mr. Jbillock and 
Cajilahi Meadows d'aylor, liad passed their working lives in the Deccan, and 
j)<‘rf<:*ctly nndci'stood the nature aud moaning of the facts they liad to deal with in 
their newly -acquired provinces/' 

Again, after the final territorial aiTangements wiili His Highness the Nizarn 
in iSbO were eoiuphded, tin* question was levived by the (lovernment of India, 
and oiders were again issiUMl in the most stringent lenns. All honour is due* to Air, 
Saunders, vvlio, allhongh hinis<d.t a. Bengal «‘ivilian, pf>s.sesst:d ain])le means of 
slud\ing llie qiH'stion irom previous rc|)oVls and local observation, ami had the 
firmness to resist and maiiilain tlie existing system; and, as he slates. “ wlnm tlie 
rcjiort wa.s drawn iqi the final ord<.‘rs of ( Jovernmeiil were ]>assed, and the system 
of field asscsssment and recogniz(‘d recognition of cultivating occujiam/y was 
tormally sanctioned.'' 

dlie peopU* o] Ihuar liM<l also obtaiiu'd a zealous advocate in Mr. Lyall, Com- 
nuBsiom r of tln^ province, also a Bengal civilian, Avlmse rejiort, after study of all 
jircvivuis correspondence, formed perhaps tlio liasis of tliose by Mr. Saunders, and 
rosciieil tlie rights of the liercditary and all otlnu' classes of occnpaiils from transfm’ 
to a class of persons who had never pr»ss(‘ssed them, and who, indeed, made no pn*- 
tence wliatCA'cr to them in any way. 1 had the sul>j<M*l mucli at heart, and must 
ji])oh>gr/.e for this long story aliout it ; yet J (‘aiimU. refrain from ((Uoting Mr. Lynlfs 
own wn]<ls, wliicli ex|)laiu the system on which (he new settlement was made 
in ISfl) : — 

‘‘ 'flu* l/nglisli Coverniueut lias now ]>la(*ed the tiunire of land in Ibuvir on a 
stable fmiidation. After some liesitation, for a s’ettleni(‘nt on tlie Nortli-West 
Rrnvinc(‘s model Avas lirst actually ordered, the Bomliay system of survey and 
settUuueiit ai’cording to fields has been adopted. "Idle whole country is heing 
marked i>\'\ into ]>l(»ts, and assessed at rat<‘s Avhicli tiold good (or thirty years. 
»Siibj(‘ct to certain r(‘s1rictions, the occupant is al>solut(* [>ro|)ih‘tor of his holding ; 
may sell, let, or mortgage any part of it, cnltivali* it, or l(‘av(' it waste, so long as lie 
]*ays its a>:ses.smcnt, Avliich is fixed for tin* term C)f thirty years, and may tlnm lie 
raiscii only on g(‘in‘ral })rinei|)h's; that is, the assessment of an milire district or vil!ag(* 
mav be ruised or lowered as may be ex}>edient ; but tlie impost may not b<> altered 
To the iletrimcnt of any one occupant on account of bis improvements. . . . 

W’Ikui tile* i('glsteicd liolder alienates liis estate, lu* does it l)V >siirronder and 
iclihittam lil<<^ in Jhiglisli cojiA’Iiolding. Indeed the Jierar occupan(‘y has many 
b*alnit‘s lesemlding tin.* copyhold estate in tlie lasserN atioii of manorial rights, 
Tims, in tithani viears, the Berar cultivatin' has passed from all ev ils ol‘ rack-renting, 
piu'sonal ins<‘ciirity, and uncertain owmersliip of land, to a sale properly and a fixed 

:»ssessmeni,'’ 

All tills is in exact accordance Avith the plans laid down by me in 3S50 as the 
principb* ol my own survey of the jirovince of Xiildroog; but in my bumble 
Opinion it docs not go far enough. It neither gives lirhxleeds for tlie land, nor 
does it assiiii* the landliohler that after the expiiation of the thirty years’ 
assessment any further adjustment of rates sliall l»e tlrial and uiichangcable in 
jicrpetuity. I'os.^ibly tlie grant of title-deeds may be deferred only till tlie present 
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lenn of tliirty years lias expire.! ; but I rejoice to see that a perpefnal sertlemont 
with all bondjide proprietors of land througbont India is now pnhlicly advocated, 
if not publicly notilied ; and 1 trust the bill to be passeil on tin' subject will include 
tlie issue of title-deeds, I cannol imagine a more benetieial or more popular 
measure, or one more calculated to secure tiio gratitude of llio agibadliiral classes 
of India. TJieso deeds would be issued by millions, nod llio property in land 
would be an enormous addition to the national wealtli of India. 

I feel that this digression may have been wearisome to sonte of my readers, 
but ill writing the Story ol my Life’' I cannot [lass this over withont lUitice, as it 
was a ])oint on wliicli, jirrnly believing myself to be in tin* riglit, I delilu rately 
risked not only the goodwill of the ( Joveniment of India at that tinn', but my own 
employment as J)epu(y Commissioner. I would ne\er li.'ivo Mgi('e<l to carry out 
the unjust measure jvrojiosed in igiioranca? of local teinires l»y ilm ( iovernmeiit of 
India, and my friend Jhdiock and. myself were pre|)ared to liave r(‘sigiied our 
appointments in (-ase stringent orders were issikmI ou tlu‘ subj(‘(‘t ; and lliiM'e is no 
act of my public life which, to this day, givejs me rmwe sinceic pleasure and 
satisfaction Ilian my successful resistaiua.* to the orders of' (Jovernmeiil to the 

settlement being made according to the Nhuth-W es1 sysi(‘m. 

. o ‘ o o 

On tlie 23rd duly I was \ ery agreealily surprised by a let lei’ from tlie Chief ^ 
Commissioner, Mr. Maltliy, informing me that f. hail tieim iioininafed ‘Cseftleinent 
oftieer ” ami ‘Csurvc'yoi'-'iii-i-liief to all four distriets oT the ees:si()n, on a. salajy ol 
l,o0<) ni|>ct‘s a moiilli (or tlie jiresmit, and 300 rupees |j'av(‘lling allowaiiee. All 
my ma{)S and [U’opost'd plans of seltlcment had l^etm ap[uove.d and eonlijined, and 
I was to si'l alioiit collecting an eslaJ)lishment as soon as ])ossibl(', so as to bi'gin 
my work directly the monsoon admitlod of my so doing. ‘J'his was indeed good 
)K‘Vvs ; and 1 looked anxiously to the time when J could surnmder all revenue 
affairs to a success(M‘, who I hoj)ed would Ix' (kidell, as In^ km‘vv tli«‘ district aial 
the pooi)l(*. so well, and all wc^re attached to liim. My movduliixs would Im‘ I nfinitidy 
more congeijial and agroealde ones to me, I felt ; and to g(d rid of the inhuaiiinahlc* 
<letails of revenue business would bo a vauw great relief. .1 was in high spirits at 
the prospect opening bod'oro me, and at the thought that all my labour at the com- 
meucenumt of tlie survey would now bear good fruit for the jieople .and save me 
iiiiicli troulde. Mine was, Jiowaner, (h<^ only district in which any atlcmjit had 
l)een in;ule to caray (.mt (Ik* orders of ChAHMaiment, and my ))ro('eedings, from first 
to l;ist, had betm (‘minenllv snc<a‘Sv^f’nl, and refhaded fhe highest (*rc(lit upon me.’* 
Scj wrote Mr. Maltby ; and I was yerv inueli gratifivaj at his kind expu'ssions. 

I was <|uit(* easy about my district in every respeid. 'Hk* revenue would 
iucrease up to two laklis, which would be its inaximum, till I he (amclnsion of 
the survey ; aud in. all otlier respects evorytliiug was |)rogressing steavlily and 
Well. Tliere IkuI not been a singbi ease of dacoity for upwards of a year now ! 

Ibit I was do(uneal to disappointment, and till iny ))lesant. dreams rudely 
dispelled, at least for the |.)resent, l>y the receipt of an express from llie ( diief 
(.Commissioner, on the 24tli August [1 837], informing me that f had Ixam apfoolnted 
i)oputy Commissioner of Uerar, r/cc Ihilloc.k, who was transferred to my <listrict ; 
and I was to proceed there svith all possible speed. 

VVdth this public notification, came private letters from the IvOsident an<l 
Mr. Maltby both to say tliat my immediate transfer was a nec(‘ssii y —but why, 
they did not tell me. Their I^M tcrs urged me to make no dvhiy whatcyer, and tlie 
Jfesidenths note was characteristic : — 

“ Go to Berai* dircr*t!y, and hfdd. on hff your eydub. I have no troops to 
give you, and you must do the best you can. 1 know I can dep(!nd U[>ou you, 
an 1 am sure you will not fail rne.'* 

1 would have started that very day, bnt my camels W(;re out grazing in the 
country, and Tern[)le was absent, to whom I must make oviu' tlie treasury and ail 
current business. Wdiat would come of tlie 8urv<»y mnv I knew not, nor of' my 
appoiiitnient as ‘‘settlement otHcor.'* 1 saw the call was very urgent. It was not 
a time to waste words or thought in idle speculations. My duty was clear Ixd'ore 
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rnc, and the times were too exciting to venture to ask any questions. I was, 
liovvever, assured that I should be promoted to be a Deputy Commissioner of the 
first class on a salary of Ij-oOG rupees a month. 

It became known later that the survey operations had been suspended till 
more peaceful time-s, and all public works as well — till the present threatening 
aspect of allairs was at an end. 

On the day a [(pointed for me to leave — the 27 th August — I was presented 
with a public address from all the ollicial and principal persons of the province. 
This ultimately received 1,G22 signatures, and 1 apfiend a translation of it here. 
I had not the least conception that such a proceeding had ever been intended. 
The address was beautiliilly written in Mahratta, .and presented to me on a very 
handsome silver salver, which 1 now use constantly. 

True Translation of a Mahratta Address to Captain Meadoios Taylor ^ Deputy 
Commissioner^ Darasco District^ August 27, 1857. 

(After the usual preliminary compliments.) 

“ Since your arrival in this country we have all been happy and prosperous. 
N^ow an order has come from Government that you are to go to Jlerar, and 
Government has no doubt directed this because of your qualifications, and htness, 
and ability for that duty. As it is a higher office than this, it will be a source of 
pleasure to j'ou ; and wo all pra}’’ to God that He will be please<l t(^ protect so 
kind and merciful an officer, and wo shall be very grateful, so God •will hear our 
prayers. 

“ But now Ave are to he separated from you, and are thereby fallen into a sea 
of grief. We sh:ill never be able to give sufficient praise to you for the manner in 
which you h.avo protected the peo[)le hitberto — bow you have created rae.ans of 
pro.s|)t!rity — and for your various good qualities. Still we have it in our hearts to 
address you in some sort, and you are to be pleased to accept it in order to 
gratify ail. 

“ In tlie year ISo.'J you c.ime to this di.strict as Deputy Commis.sioner ; and, 
considering its circumstances then and now, tliere is a very great ditference in its 
condition, of which you are the .s^de cause. When you came tliere were no good 
roads in Niildroog ; all the village streets and jiiiths were filthy and usele.ss, and 
even men travelled with difficulty. But you, Avitb much personal exertion, have 
made projier arrangements for the good comfort of all. We all know this, and it 
lias all come of your kindness. 

“ Tliere was an immense quantity of waste land in the district. This has 
hoen cultivated sitice you came, and is noAV iniiahited ; and by provision of water 
and other circumstances in tlie country, hamlets, villages, and market-towns have 
been founded and liuilt, and trade has very greatly increased, by which all obtain 
.'X liveliliood, and thiu'e i.s no distress of any kind. 

“ Before, in ibis district, dacoitsand gang-robbers and plunderers who openly 
committed murder used to go about in force, and the inhabitants xvere much 
aflticted by them. But you e-stablished police, and settled everything, and .so 
entirely exlir|>ated tliese people tliat not even a trace of tliem remains. From 
l liis |)rotection of life and property one of the jn'incipal benefits which rgsult from 
tlie British Government was secured to this district. 

•‘In the vciir 1855 fbere was a very lieavy famine in this land, .and it Av.a.s 
diffieult even for rich people to sujijtort themselves, in that hai’d time many poor 
peojile were at the point of death ; many couM get no food, and in tlieir straits 
i veii abandoned their children. W’n all saw tlii.s. Then you made great exertions 
To save these poor people, and beg.an with large establishments to clear the fort, 
and to make road.s— as well to the .ulvantage of Government as to the people ; and 
thus you maintained the poor, who had no other means of subsistence, (if those who 
Averc not aide to laliour, you, from your oavu private funds, su[)[)orted thou.sands. 
.'“'o if Ave seek for bencA olent and useful pcojde like you Ave find few of them. 

“ From the tanks which you strove to get constructed this district Avill he 
greatly benefited, and from this your name Avill be sung with praise Avhen our 
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Women grind at tlieir mills. But if we now say all we Havre to say it would only 
fatigue you, and take up much time ; therefore we wilt be concise, and close this 
with what is due to your good qualities. 

“ But wdiat shall we say ? You were as father and mother to tlie ryots. You 
heard the complaints of the poor and protected them. In your durbar, as Hies to 
honey, all classes and degrees of persons gathered and mingled together without 
apprehension ; but we never saw yet that yon ever used harsh expres^tions to any 
one. y our perfect knowledge of our language a.ssured complainants, for they knew 
they were understood, and were contented ; and never, on any occasion, have we 
seen that any one was treated with indignity or affronted in your durbar, 

‘■\Ve who are the servants of Government in this district, as also all the ryots, 
well know what your conduct has been, and know also that your kindne.ss to us 
has never decreased. You have taken care of us as of our children. Were we to 
relate how you have exerted 5’ourself for us we shotdd never make an end of it. 
It will be difficult for us to obtain another su[)crior like you, and vv'c considered it 
good fortune when we obtained service with you. Now you are going from us, 
and our misfortune is apparent to us. Be it so. Wherever you go, may God 
prosper you, and may our country be prosperous through you. So we entreat 'God. 
Our hearts are full, and we can say no more. So also before you came here you 
were at Shorapoof, and there, too, you made all happ)’^, and made that district 
prosperous. Such pr.aise have we heard from many |)ersons who came from thence. 

“ Now our bust request is this, that as 3'oa have bestowed on us so many 
obligations, and so much love upon us, we, to sliow our gratitude to you, have 
signeil this .addres.s, which all assembled have agreed on, and we pray you will be 
jileased to accept it. This is our unanimous representation, which you are to be 
pleased to accede to. 

(Signed) “ JEWUNJEE llUd'TON.TEE, 

SMUNKint KAO RlIGGONATll, 

Extra, Asnidanl Com nmHioners ; 

‘G\nd 1,12?) zanundar/?, pntells, and otlier respectable inhabitants.’' 

(Dated Nuldroog, Ata/. 27, 1857.) 

I can never forget the scene in the public cur.herry when this was read to me. 
ily old friend Shunkur Kao Baba Saliib read it with the tears running down his 
cheeks, and there were few dry eyes among the vast crowd that had collected. 
The old cry, “ Mahadeo Baba ke Jcy ! ” was raised outside and taken up by 
thousands. If wa.s the first time I bad Iioard it at Nuldroog, I was much moved. 
Nothing, T thought, could exceed this simple but earnest expression of tlie 
feelings of the jieople towards me, and their manifestation of regard and affection 
was very grateful to my heart ; and if I hatl stood between the people and wrong 
in the matter ol' land — if 1 had governed them justly to the best of my aliility — 
if I had ensured for them ])eace, and laid the foundation of prosperity, tiiis was 
indeed a gr.ateful reward — ail I could have hoped or wished for on earth. 

That night as I left the fort and town I found all the ro.ad and street lined 
W'ith tlie people, cheering mo with the oht shout, “Mahadeo Baba ke dev ! ” and 
m.any were weeping and pressing round to bid farewell ; and f was followed for 
more than two miles out of the town witli the same cheer, by a crowd Ifom which 
it seemed difficult to get away. 

At every village I passed through that niglit, and till my frontier was readied, 
the village authorities, elders, and fieople carne witli tlieir farewells and best 
wishes, in crowals, from all points within tlieir re.ach, praying for my speeily and 
safe return. ]\ly depai’ture from Shorapoor had been afiecting and jiaiiiful to 
me, but the demeanour of the people here was, if possible, more touening and 
affectionate. 

Idem, Chapter XIV., 1857-.')8 : — 

I arrived at Jaulnah on tlie ninth day. I liad intended to travel faster, but 
a feverish cold I caught on leaving Nuldroog, Aviieti my palankeen doors were 
open and a chill night wind blowdng through tfiem, con lined me to rny bed for 
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one whole clay and night, and retarded my progress, so that I could not make 
double marches. The warm greetings and farevvells did not cease till I reached 
the city of Beer, in the Nizam’s dominions, — everywhere the same reception, most 

’s Government 

came out to meet me, with a large retinue, a distance of six miles ; and I found my 
tents pitched in a very pleasant garden close to the city, and a most ample 
breakfast cooked at the officer’s house, and ready to place upon my table. He 
])ressed me very much to stay as long as I could, but I dared not linger ; and in 
the afternoon I pushed on again to a village on the Hyderabad road where there 
Avas a good bungalow. 

Next day .1 had to cross the Godavery at Shahgnrh ; fortunately it was not 
in high flood, but it was not fordable. Here I found all my camels, baggage-ponies 
and servants clustered together on the bank of the river — the ferrymen would 
not permit them to pass ; and as soon as I came up there W'ere some very 
ominous cries of while the fevryinen, who bad taken their boat to 

some distance, waved me off. I had no escort — only four men out of tAventy*four 
who li.ad be,en sent with me from Beer ; the rest had already crossed the river. I 
had not brought my own cavalry escort from Nuldroog ; some of them still appeared 
very restless, and 1 thought it Avas safer to leave them where they Avere. As I 
and my servants were i)arle 3 U)g with the boatmen, an old Byr,agee Avhom 1 had 
never seen before raised the old ciy lomlly : “ Mahadeo BalwA ko Jey ! ” he 
shouted— and many joined, drowning the Deenl Deen! most completely ; while on 
the opposite side of the river, near the town of Shahgurli, a large body of cav.alry 
came in A'iew, making it veiy doid3tful to my mind what Avould be the next move. 
This, however, was soon decided b}' one of the horsemen, the officer in command 
of the party, tying a Avhite scarf to his spear, and at the same time despatching 
two other boats Avitli a few dismounted men to my assistance. On seeing this the 
party Avho had set uj) the cry oi Decn! Deen! bolted up the bank, looking sulky 
enough, and I saw tliern no more ; while the three boats took me, my bearers, 
servants, baggage, and camels, across the river in sal'ety. 

The horsemen had been sent by an old friend of mine, the Talookdar of 
Umber, with orders to see me safe over the, river. lie did not expect me so soon, 
or he Avould have sent them before. lie liad heard that the Mussulmans of 
fShuhguih had betrayed a very fanatical spirit, and hud said I Avas not to be 
;dlow(;d to proceed ; and he feared for my safety. 

'I'his escort Avould not permit me to halt at Shahgurh, but carried rno on to a 
village eight miles further, Avhere they had ordered a small tent to be pitched for 
me, and there I slept. Next morning we all went on to Umber. My old friend 
Avas ill and could not leav’e his house ; but he sent his sou with a large cavalcade to 
meet me, and entertained me most ho.spitably all day. 

My friend, avIio Avas able to visit me in the evening, told me that he feared 
scA’eral mutineers of the Aurung-.abad cavalry Avere concealed at Shahgurh, and 
that a ]\Iussulman priest had been preaching rebellions addresses, but that 
be should send fifty men to the crossing-place for the protection of travellers. I 
left the escort here that had accompanied me from Beer. The men Avere sadly 
vexed at the scene at the river, and tliat they had not been with me 5 but as we 
cotdd not all have crossed together, I, anticipating no difficulty, had desired them 
to precede me. I now dismissed them with a letter to the Talookdar of Beer 
thanking him for their services. 

Next day I marched twenty miles, and arriA-cd at Janlnah. I Avas rather 
amused at the “ cloud of cavalry” sent to attend me by my old friend, whose only 
regret avus that he Avas not Avell enough to .accompany me himself. Orders had 
been foi-AViirded to a Parsec merchant at .Taulnah to see that a house Avas ready for 
me ; and as the cantonment was nearly emptied of troops there Avere plenty at my 
disposal, and I found mj'self located in a vei’y comfortable well-furnished bungalow 

^ For tlic FaitLi”— the Mohauiinedau call to arm«. 
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hearty and aftectionate. 

The native district officer at Beer 


on behalf of the Nizam 
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belonging to the colonel of the 6th Cavalry. Here Major Gill, who had been for 
some years employed by Government in copying the Buddhist frescoes in the 
caves of Ajunta, came to see me, and gave me a letter from Bullock, which had 
come in by express, begging me to wait for him at Jaulnah, which I was glad to 
do, especially as a heavy fall of rain set in, and marching would have been next to 
impracticable. Two days afterwards my friend joined !nc, and told me Avhat had 
occurred. On the outbreak of the Mutiny several of his cavalry escort had broken 
away, very much as mine had done, and the whole district was reported to be 
unsound. He had asked for troops, which it was impossible to send him ; and 
after a very sharp correspondence on both sides our sudden exchange of districts 
was peremptorily ordered. I had been told nothing of this, but had simply acted 
according to the short urgent letter 1 had received ; but the prospect of having to 
keep Berar quiet after what I now heard was not encouraging by any means. 

I was likewise told that I must be prepared to find the internal economy of 
the district very irregular. When Bullock had gone on furlough to England his 
successor had not carried out the geueral instructions promptly, and I should find 
the progress made slow, but he hoped I would soon set things nil right; he had 
begun to work hard on his return, and thought he had put matters in training. 

1 told him he would not hav'e much trouble with my district, as it was in cajtital 
working order; and so we parted. This was no time to show vacillation or 
uneasiness, and 1 was determined to go through the country and among the people 
exactly as I should have clone had I heai'd no unpleasant rumours. There were 
no troo})s to be had, so there was no use thinking about them. As much of the 
Contingent as could be spared, and several half-rnutinous regiments of cavalry 
and infantry, were collected at Ediabad, near Boorhanpoor, and j)rei)ared for 
service with (then) Sir Hugh Rose’s force; and for the time no bolder course 
ciould have been adopted. Nevertheless the Resident was assailed fiercely by the 
press — accused of shifting the responsibility of managing mutinous troops on 
others, and of ruining the chances of Sir Hugh Hose’s success by placing in his 
rear a large brigade of the best troops in India, who could not possibly be depended 
on. But Colonel Davidson knew his men. He issued a spii’ited address to them, 
appealing to their loyalty, and encouraging them to go forward ‘and win fame 
under Sir Hugh Rose. The men obeyed ; and after tlic brigade, joined Sir Hugh 
it shared in the whole of the Central India campaign with him, and behaved Avell 
to the very last. Colonel Davidson hud in view a much higher aim than merely 
keeping the troops em{)loyed in the field, llis object was to show that the. Nizam 
had no sympathy with the re-establishment of the monarchy of Delhi, and that 
his own troops were assisting the English to quell the Mutiny and crush the 
authors of it ; and in this point the Resident’s bold measure was successful beyond 
his hopes. 

On the 19th July the Residency at Hyderabad was attacked by a concourse 
of Rohillas and other city fanatics, who were easily repulsed ; but the Resident 
was at issue with the commander of the Hyderabad 8ub.sidiary Force, who not 
only differed from him on the question of retaining the Residency at all as n 
fortified post, but advised its total abandonment, and the location of all belonging 
to it within the cantonment. Happily the Resident took his own way, and he 
saw clearly that his desertion of the Residency would have the effect of weakening 
the Minister (now Sir Salar Jung, G-.C.S.T.), atid also the Nizam himself, both of 
whose lives had been threatened l>y fanatics. It was when it was determined that 
the Contingent Force should take the field that my friend had applied for troops, 
and the utter impracticability of the request was resented, “ lierar,” wrote the 
Resident to me, “ Avhich contains more than two millions of people, nnisi be kept 
quiet by moral strength, for ho physical force is at my disposal,” 

Delhi, attacked first in June, and before whicli a position only wjus maintained 
till the siege began on the 1st September, was taken by storm on the 14tb, but 
resistance continued inside until the 20th. Every native in India who could 
think at all had watched the progress of the siege from Juno to September with 
the greatest anxiety as to which would win the victory- -England or the Moghul ; 
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and many doubted whether the small force of English in India could make any 
impression on the immense power of the native army of Bengal. And the long 
delay, to which they were so little accustomed in English operations generally, 
strengthened this feeling considerably. 

As I approached the head-station of Berjir, Coold.ana, I received deputations 
from the principal landholders, merchants and bankers of the chief towns, who 
were all eager for authentic news ; but I could discover no symptom whatever of 
disatfection. The great Mussulman colony below the plateau of Booldana had 
been one of the chief points of anxict}’^ to my predecessor ; and, as soon as 1 could, 
I marched there, sending down a light tent before me. 1 gave no other warning, 
and was quite unexpected by the native officials and my English assistant, whom I 
found in charge. Though rny sudden appearance at the he.ad-town of the country, 
when I had as j’ct visited no other, at first excited some surprise, and perhaps 
susj)icion, we soon became excellent frieruls. At first I felt nather doubtful, as 
nobody came near me, and my servants lieard very disagreeable rumours ; but at 
length one leading man came forward, then .another, and anothex’ — I suppose, to 
take my measui'e ; and then all my people came, many hundreds, and raising tlxe 
x)ld ci'y, “ Bolo Mahadeo Baba ke Jey !” which someone set u]), the whole assembly 
joined in heartily, and proffered service whenever and however I needed them. 
“ They would watch the frontier,” they said ; ‘‘ they would not let in Scindia’s 
disaffected people ; they "would follow me to Delhi if I would only take them thei’e; 
they wanted no pay — only food, and .ammunition for their matchlocks ; they would 
be true and faithful to the English,” — and many more promises Averc made, and 
faithlully kept. 

Ei’om that day they never gave me the least uneasiness, and, if I had had 
occasion to call them out, would, 1 firmly believe, have done their duty nobly. 

I wrote what had occuiTed, privately, to the Besident, by express, and I ' 
believe iny desfxatch was a very considerable relief to him, as he Avas under gi'eat 
anxiety about Ilerar. 

1 need say nothing upon the condition of the intern.al economy of Berar .at 
this time. Cultivation and revenue alike seemed to have declined, and did not 
exhibit the elasticity of Nuldx'oog. T liad to set tilings to rights as much .as 1 
could, and the Coramissioner Avrote that he Avould come to me in January. Very 
hard Avork fell on me, as my assistants Avei’e neAV to the duties, and had not been 
trained to a regular .system, Avliich, had it lieen adopted from the first, Avould have 
rendered matters easy noAV to all. I’here Avas, too, a heaA^y ai rear of ajipeals and 
civil suits ; but evei’y alloAvarice Av.as to be made, for the territoiy had undergone 
so man}' changes from one hand to another ! and my friend Bullock’s health 
liaA'ing failed, .and his being obliged to take furlough just after his appointment, 
had not given the district a fair <;hance. Tlie climate Avas A’ery enervating, and 
the disti'ict so extensive that I felt very thankful my first iqipointment to it had 
been altered for Nuldroog, as I am (juite sure my health would ne\'er have held out 
under its relaxing influence. Indeed I felt anxious now as to Avhether I shoxild 
be able to stand it ; but this only e.xpei’ience Avould prove. 

Booldana Avas a pleasant place on the south table-land, above the A'alley of 
Berar, and had been fixed upon as the he.ad-station on account of its fine climate ; 
for there Avas the greatest possible difference in the air up there and that in the 
valley below. The vieAvs Avere beautiful doAvn the Avooded I'aAdncs, and my early 
morning rides avcx’c far moi'c pictui*esque thxiu any about Nuldroog, But I liad no 
time to stay there long, and, after a fcAV days’ rest I took my establishment into 
the valley, .and began work in earnest. It was not by any means pleasant, as I 
Avas obliged to find much fault Avith the managers of divisions, Avho being pi'ovidecl 
Avitli ample instructions had ueglectefl to can-y them out, and had neither kept their 
own accounts in order, nor those of the villagt^ under them. Neither Avere the 
village books nor the records properly kept. These Avere matters of detail, as to 
Avhich 1 need not perplex my i’eader.s, for except at great length they could not 
be explained intelligibly ; and if they Avere it would not answer .any p'urpose. 

1 confess I thought I had been badly paid at Nuldroog, having received 300 
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rupees a month less than had been granted to the Deputy Commissioner in Berai’) 
solely because the latter had a higher revenue and population ; the area of both 
werc nearly similar. However, it was no use gruinbliiig now. I had done the 
work at Nuldroog to the best of my ability, and now 1 was going to try to set 
things straight here, and I hoped to get the district ra[>idly into order. . As yet 1 
had received no additional pay. I, as second-class Deputy Commissioner, was 
holding a first-class district ; Bullock, as first-class Deputy Commissioner, holding 
a second-class district. But we supposed some arrangement would be come to 
in time. 

Although both Delhi and Lucknow had been taken, yet the pacification 
of the country was far from complete ; and rebellion in tlie Central rrovinces, 
close to my own northern frontier, had made, and was making, rajnd progress. 

There was now much more alarm and uneasiness than before the taking of 
Delhi, which was far too distaiit from us to excite more than passing interest. 

I received many anonymous letters, apparently from friends, Avarning me of 
contemplated assassination, and stating that when 1 was disposed of the native 
troops at Ellichpoor were ])repared to rise, and, aided by the military and predatory 
classes of the district, would plunder the chief towns, and join the rebel foi’ces 
beyond the Satpoora range, which constituted my whole northern frontier. At 
Nirnawa Captain Keatiuge had been obliged to conceal himself in the jungle, 
having his wife and children with him; and they escaped almost by a miracle. 

At Jubbulptu'e and Sangor rebellion was at its height, not only in the 
mutiny of native "regimente, but by the risings of petty r.ajahs and nawabs, and of 
the people of the district, always noted for their turbulent and predatory habits. 

There was laxrdly one spot where loyalty prevailed ; for a.s the regiment.s 
broke away from their several stations, with or Avithout violence and murder, as it 
might be, all restraint was removed from the lawless classes of the people at largo, 
and these were every day growing stronger under the evil spirit and licence which 
could not be checked. 

On the eastern portion of Bcr.ir lay Nagpore, by no means to be trustC(j ; and 
it was owing to the large force of faithful Madras troops who we’re stationed there 
that no serious outbreak occurred in favour- of the de])osed family, on who.se 
behalf, it was reirorted, intrigue was busy tlironghout the whole country, (hr 
my western frontier lay Khandeish, not secure either. Nana Sahib had active 
agents there, as he aspired to ho I’esliwah ; and all the northern frontier of that 
province rvas in contact with Scindia’s and llolkar’s territories, where rebellioii 
was rife. 

Berar was the centre of these three great provinces, which stretched .across-the 
Avhole of India, and formed, as it were, the barriers that Avere to Y)rcvent tlio 
rebellion from spreading southward.s ; and of the three Berar Avas the most im{)or- 
tant perhaps, as if the roihels had broken through the passes of the Sat j)uora 
range — a very easy proceeding — and had been joined by the military (-lassos and 
indigenous maramiers of the province, it is impo.ssIble to say Iioav lar disallection 
might liave extended to the Nizam’s dominioiKs. 

From October, therelore, as the circl(i of Avar and mutiny grew wiiha-, reaching 
iny northern frontier, the danger increased almost daily ; and it Avas only the 
thorough attachment and loyalty of tlie jwople to tlte English rule Avhich saved 
Berar, under God's blessing, from insurrectioti. 

1 have already mentioned the goodwill and prolfcred' devotion of the 
Mussulmans of the western portions of my district ; aiid .as 1 travelled up the valley 
sloAvly to Akola I was equally gratified by the ('.onduct of the Kajpoots, who 
resided therein in large numhers. 'J'here had l)een fierce and bloody feuds 
between these two great classes from time to time, on occasions of religions 
festivals ; and this seemed a good opportunity for them to break out again : for 1 had 
literally no troops on Avhom 1 could rely, and tlnxse at Ellichpoor Averemorc asoitrce 
of uneasiness to me than anything else, as, although they Avere as yet orderly and 
quiet, it aV'os felt that any excitement miglit cause them to break off and join their 
rebel brethren at Jubbuli)Oi-e or in Central India. Tlic-ir officers Avere very 
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mistrust, fill of them, for many were from Oiitlh ; and who could rely on them 
after the mutiny of Scindia’s troops and their march to join the main body of the 
rebel forces ? 

I was j^rateful for the attachment evinced by the Rajpoots of the Akola 
district, who also proffered service wherever and whenever it might be of use. 
All I could do was to ask their aid in watching the passes and in apprehending 
parties from the north who might seek to sow rebellion among us. This they 
promised to do ; and in two instances they actual!}' did so, succeeding in arresting 
and liringing to justice a number of delegates from Scindia’s mutinous troops at 
Jloorhanpoor, whom I tried and sentenced to transportation and penal servitude. 
And these events prevented any further attempt of the like nature. 

There were several petty rajahs of the mountain tribes of Gonds "who 
received liereditary allowances or stipends from the llerar administrators, and 
who were responsible for the several passes which led from the north. All 
these came to me and tendered their services, nor did any one case occur of 
disloyalty or neglect. 

The northern frontier was thus made as secure as I could under these 
circumstances make it ; but, in (’olonel Davidson’s expressive phrase, I was 
literally “ holding on by my eyelids.” 

I will not deny that it was a period of fearful anxiety. No aid could be 
expected from without, and the anonymous warnings w'ore more frequent than 
ever, irhile evil reports flew daily through the counti-}'. My servants kept a 
horse saddled for me every night in case of necessity for escape. 

I had no guards exce[)t a few police, and I was carrying on my duties in my 
tents as usual : making the yearly settlement ; exarniiung village liooks, district 
books, and accounts *, trying appeal :u»d civil cases ; holding criminal trials, and 
the like. One great benefit to me was my being able to speak the vernacular 
language, Mahratta, tliiently. The people felt that 1 understood them, and came 
to me freely with petitions as to any real or iiniigiuary gricv'ancc. 

There had been some corruption at work among my clinfiraft-siM or oflice 
attendants, wdiich seemed to be of long standing ; and 1 one night overheard a 
conversation between tw'o of tliem who lay outside my tent walls, when tiny 
thought I was asleep, about division of the ])rocecds of their gains upon the 
receipt of petitions, which would have been amusing enough but for the mischief 
that such e.xtortion for presenting petitions to me occasioned. I at once adopted 
my Nuhlroog plan, which was to have a large box fitted with hinges and a 
])adlock ; a slit was cut in the lid, and notification made that' all petitions hence- 
forth were to be ch’oppcd into it, and that petitioners w'cre to attend every 
afternoon, when the box would be opened l)cfoi-c me, and the pa[)ers publicly 
read, 'i’fie box was placed in an oj>en s|)ace before my tent, and was presently 
filled with petitions ; the two men whose confidential talk I had overheard were 
then called up. 1 took rny usual seat outside my tent, and after addressing the 
crowd I had the men’s badges removed, and they were turned out of camp in 
disgrace. 

I think, nay, 1 am positive, t.liat if every Deputy Commissioner situated as I 
was had such a box they would find it an admirable plan. It had an excellent 
e.ffect in my district, and inspired great confi<lenee among the people. Any 
frivolous coin[)laint was at once dismissed ; but many corrupt practices and 
grievances were brought to light ; and as each petition was kiken out of the box 
the name of the petitioner was called out, and every applicant knew that his paper 
was con.shlered, and heard it read before me. A memorandum was then written 
on the back, referring it to the disti'ict native otlicer fi)r report if necessary. 

I was now fairly among the people ; and, though so often cautioned and 
advised of dung^;r, I felt that reliance ou them was the safest course. Once, iu a 
Bombay paper, it was stated tliat 1 bad been attacked and murdered; but I 
wrote to cotitradiet the report before the departure of the mall for England, and 
the dear ones at home knew notliing of it ; nor did I, as I sec by my letters iiome, 
mention any ciwrent reports, and, indeed, 1 alluded very little to the condition of 
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affairs at all, or my own cares. I livcfl, however, in a state of perpetual alarnt) 
and every day added to the anxiety I endured. Every detail of deeds of violencS 
in Central India — of which almost daily fresh rumours reached me, sometimes 
very much exaggerated — the arrival of every “ express,” night or da}’, in camp — ■ 
caused unavoidable excitement. Who could say what news it iiBight not bring ? 
At that time all Deputy Commissioners of provinces and jBoIitical ollicers used to 
send such expresses, when and how they could, to each other, tciviug local ne\v.s, 
and with a request that the express might be lorwavdetl to the ne.xt authority. 
Many a man in India was “ hohiing on,” never flinching from his post, dying 
there bravely in many a terrible instance, or, when hope was gotie, esciiping with 
bare life, often through hosts of enemies, and thankful for that znercy. “ What 
if Berar should go ?” I often thought ; “ aud liow could I hope to escape ?” How 
thankful I was that I was rdoue — that I had only myself to thitik of. Had I 
had wife and children with me, as many had, my anxiety would have been 
increased a thousandl’old. 

True, ray people appeared steady and trustworthy, and busines.s proceeded 
ns usual as I moved my camp from village to village ; but Berar was iioO mile.s 
long, with an average breadth of CO miles or more, aud the |>()i)uIatiozi was two 
millions. Who could answer for all ! And from day to day for some months one 
felt as if in the morning one might be murdered before night, or at night be dead 
before the morning. 

The Resident’s anxiet)' on my account seemed to incre.ase ; but I assured him 
in my letters, which were rare, that so far I could not trace any (li.s;ifr(‘Ction, and 
that a good si»irit seemed to })revail ainojig the |)eo]i]e, even wliere I had felt most 
uneasiness myself. Still I oftem longed to he in the rtuighesi; scenes in (Jentral 
India rather than bear the load of respon.sihility on my mind day and night ; it 
was a terrible strain upon me. 

1 was at Ellichpoor on the Orb December, and 1 stsiyed thei’c till the 13th. 
It was very cold, the thermometer showing oC' and in tlie inornings. It was 
the head civil station of a subdivision of my divStrict, and I was greatly indebted to 
Captain Hatnilton, who supei’inteuded it, for liis watchful supervision of the 
frontier. The people w'^ere deeply attached to him, and gave liiin information 
freely. How welcome were the large baskets of delicious |»each(;s grown in bis 
garden at Cbiculdah, tbe sanitarium of Ellicbpoor ! and I wished 1 could go up 
there again and revisit the old .scenes. 

’I'lie native officers of the cavalry and inffmtry both vksited me, and I con- 
gratulated them ou the honours which their regiments were winning in ('ontral 
India. They appeared to be intensely gratified at the news which readied them 
from time to time, both in newspapers and private letters, and at the prospect 
Avhich was opening for further good service under Sir HugVi Rose, whose forces 
were now advancing into the disturbed districts. 

Many of the men also came to me “ for a talk,” aud riiiscd the old cry of 
my regiment, which w.os known to all. So I hoped the disatfection of tlio cavalry 
at Ellicbpoor was a groundless rumour. 

When the glorious ncAV's cumc from the Northern I’rovinccs, tlio victory over 
the Gwalior troop.s at Caw'iiporc, and the .second I'dief of Inicknow, with many 
other successful engagements in Central India, the year 18.'>!S opened very brightly, 
and with good hope that the. general campaign against the r(d,)el forces would be 
brought h) a brilliant conclusion in a few months. Already the various com- 
binations of the rebel army and the various rebel chiefs had been much broken ; 
now they were growing dispirited, and had nothing to fall back upon. When the 
constant arrival of troops from home made it manifest to all that England was 
fully roused, and was putting forth her strength and her enormous rcsomces to 
save and help her sons, the hopes of the rebel leaders fell, and they felt tlicir 
inability to war against her. 

I am not, however, writing a history of the time, — that is in far abler hands 
than mine. I can only relate Avhat affected me personal!}'. 

My own position was decided by the Governor-General, wlio decr<;c(l, as T 
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thotight ho would, that my friend was to be reinstated in Berar, and I to return 
to iny old quarters, Nuldroog. The Coniniissioner, Mr.* Maltby, had been at 
Nuldroog, had seen all my work, and approved of it, and bad been much struck by 
the independent, though thoroughly respectful, deuicanour of tny Mahratta 
farmers. They had visited him freely .and assured him of their prosperity and 
loyalty, and he wrote me a very flattering letter on the condition of the 
district generally. In llerar I had done my utmost to redeem irregularities 
and reconcile conflicting accounts ; but three months had been too short a time to 
do all I wished, or to leave tilings as straight as I should have liked. 

Bullock was to leave Nuldroog at once, and wished me to meet him in the 
eastern portion of the district as soon as I could ; and I too was anxious to get back 
to rny old work l)efnre the very hot weather began. Berar was beginning to tell 
upon me ; the old fever had returned in periodical attacks, and 1 was tormented 
wilh severe neuralgia, from which I could obtain no relief Avhatever. I had used 
the hot springs at Salbudlee Avith some good effect, but it was not lasting, and I 
greatly dreaded the hot season. All the accounts had been sent in, and I found 
that one lakh out of two set down for remission was recoverable : the village 
books were now in order, and only careful supervision was needed. 

Wliile in the eastern portion of the district I had been able to perform an 
essential service to Governmont, which had great effect on the Avar in Central 
India. One day 1 received an express from Colonel Hill, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General of the Madras army, attached to General Whitlock^s force at 
Nagpore, Avhich had not marched, and was not able to do so, for want of draught 
and carriage bullocks. He requested 1 Avould, if possible, purchase and send to 
birn (JOD at once, leaving 400 more to folloAV ; and added, if I could not manage 
this there Avould be no hope of getting any except from Mysore. The Nagpore 
province either Avould not or could not supply them. I set to Avork directly. 
The province of Iferar contains the finest draught cattle in India, and plenty Avere 
to be had at moderate prices. No sooner Avere my wants knoAvn than my camp 
was crowded Avith noble beasts, in tAA'o da 3 *s I had got half the number, Avhich 
Avere sent on under an escort of police, and day after daj^ other herds Avere 
despatched ; and this enabled the siege-train and heavy stores to be sent on Avi thou t 
delay, so'that eventually the Avhole force AA^as set in motion, with an ample supply 
of trained cattle. 

1 received not only the thanks of the generals commanding for this assistance, 
but of the Governor of Madras in Council ; and it Avas A^ery clear that if these 
cattle had not been sent uj) from the south Whitlock’s force could not haA^c 
accomplished Avhat it did in marching upon Jubbulpore, and, by a lucky stroke, 
capturing the KirAvee treasures. 1 thought in\^self fairly entitled to a share of 
the Ivirwee booty for the service 1 Iiad rendered ; but it Avas decreed afterAvards 
bv Sir J. Phillimore that as I did not belong to the force “ my chance, though 
just m equity^ Avas not admissible.” 

In my letters home at this period I Avrote very earnestly on the question of 
pressing the direct rule of the (3roAvn in the future government of India, and, that 
the time had arrived for a change to be made Avith advantage. 

There was a very general impression that the great Company was only a 
farmer of the revenues ; and wliile royal houses Avould acknoAvledge and respect 
the Crown, they AVould have, especially after late events, no such feeling for the 
(Jonipany. 

1 suggested many other material changes as to high courts of justice and 
tenures of land, scA^eral of which have been carried out ; and I had the honour 
done me of some of my letters being read in the House.” 

The letters Avritten to my cousin Keeve, and afteady given, embody most of 
ray opinions and suggestions. 

Strange indeed Avas the Aveird prophecy of Plasse}" in 1757-58 ! 

7be Company’s rule A\"as to la^t for a hundred years. In 1857-58 it had 
virtually expired, and 18,5!) Avitnessed its total extinction ! 

It was my intention, after leaving my friend, to go direct vid Aurangabad to 
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Beer. Mr. Maltby was now on hi.s way to Berar, and Bullock and I moved cw 
to meet him early in February, when he asked me to accompany liitn through the:: 
districts, and to visit with him tlie caves of Ajuuta and Elloru. This would haVe 
been a very pleasant holiday for me; but again I was to be disappointed. We 
met the Commissioner near Oomrawuttee, on his way to Ellichpoor, and the very 
next day came an “ express” from the Resident directing me to lose not a moment 
in proceeding to Hyderabad on business relating to Shorapur. * 

I had seen by the papers a short time before that the Rajah had been 
suspected of treason, and that troops had been sent to watch the eastern and 
western frontiers of his district. Now I learned that he had attacked a small 
force which had been ordered to Captain Campbell’s assistance, this officer having 
been sent to tihorapoor on a special mission ; and the Rajah being defeated had 
fled to Hyderabad, where he had been arrested. 

Mr. Maltby spoke very kindly to me of all he had noted in the Nuldroog 
district, and hoped I should soon be again at liberty to continue my work there, 
especially the survey operations. 1 ventured to ask whether I might be allowed 
anything for mv labours in Berar ; but he could not say— and my travelling 
expenses had been a very serious pull upon my resources. I was to receive 
plenty of thanks ; but, although these were very gratifying, they did not [.ay me 
for the very hard work and terrible anxiety I had gone through ; but— there Avas 

one comfort— I had “ held on by my eyelids !” „ ^ t i 

1 pushed on noAV by double marches to Hingolee, and thence to Hyderabad, 
where I arrived on the 18th March, after having travelled IJOO miles in sixteen 
,frtys— not very fast perhaps ; but my continued travelling had blistered my 
people’s feet and I could not get on quicker. 

I went of course to Mr. Palmer’s house, and found him well and chcerlul ; 
but the Resident would not bear of my beiiig Avith any one but himself, and sent 
lor rue directly. I was very kindly received. He at once increased my p-iy, 
appointed me noAV Commissioner of Shorapoor, on 1,800 rupees a month, or, at 
the least, 1,500, and said his wish Avas to keep me altogether in the political 
department. 

He told me all the high officials, and chielly the Goveruor-Ucneral, Avere more 
than satisfied with Avhat 1 hud done in Berar. 

Madras Mail, May 17, 1880. — The folloAving is from a correspondent : — 

It Avas rumoured the other day that Sir Salar Jung, emboldened by the fall 
of the Ministry Avhich had snubbed him, intended to personally repeat his demand 
for the restoration of Berar to their successors, Avhom he hoped to find more 
complaceiit ; but for the present at any rate. His Excellency has postponed his 
second visit to England sine die. In England the merits of the dispute are 
unknown outside a limited circle of retired Indian officials ; and even among 
Englishmen in India there is some sympathy Avith an attempt to escape from a 
bargain under the disguise of a claim of right. It Avill therefore be tisoful to set 
forth a plain statement of the facts of the case. 

'There is a common delusion that the Berar districts Avere assigned to us that 
we might pay to ourselves from the net revenues a large debt due by the Nizam 
for the pay of the Hyderabad Contingent ; that this debt has been paid off, but. 
that the British Government dishonourably refuse to give back the districts, 
alleging philanthropic reasons, but being really moved by avarice and earth-hunger. 
The only elements of truth in this vicAv are -that there Avas a debt, and that the 
unwillingness of the people, who have not yet had time to forget the state of things 
from Avhich we raised them, is a valid reason for not giving them back to the rule 
from which they were glad to escape. There was a debt, a debt of fifty lakhs ; but 
it has not been paid otF, nor Avere the Berar Districts assigned for such a purpose. 
In 18.53 Lord Dalhousie could no longer go on advancing money for the 
maintenance of the Contingent, which the Nizam, as he did not deny, was bound 
to keep up for service against common enemie.s, in accordance with the treaty of 
1800, as modified by subsequent practice and agreement. The debt then amounted 
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to forty-five lakhs, and but for the money thus advanced, the pay of the troops 
would have been in arrears for two years or more. The finances of the Nizam’s 
State were in frightful confusion, and there Avas no prospect of improvement in 
his credit, or his management. A material guarantee for the up-keep of the 
Contingent Avas imperatively required. The Nizam therefore Avas induced to ujake 
the treaty of 1853, by Avhich the Jlerar Districts, yielding 28 lakhs, the Raichor 
Doab, yielding 11 lakhs, and Naldroog Dharaseo, and other parganas on the 
borders of Sholapur and Ahmednagar, yielding 8 lakhs — in all territories yielding 
'17 lakhs of gross revenue, Avere assigned to British management for the support 
of the Contingent, .and the payment of intere.st on the del)t, and of certain political 
j>ension 3 . Accounts Avero to be submitted e\"ery year to the Nizam, and he Avas to 
receive any surplus remaining after payment of the above mentioned charges, and 
those of the local civil administration. The Contingent, Avhich had hitherto been 
a part of the Nizam’s army, though officered by Eiiropeati,<j (of AA'hom MeadoAvs 
’I’aylor w'as one), aa^us removed I'rom bis control and organized as a British auxiliary 
force under the management of the Resident. By the 1 2th Article of the treaty 
of 1800, the Nizam bad bound himself to furnish !>, 000 horse and (5,000 foot to tlie 
British Government in time of Avar ; but in practice a regular force of four 
batteries of artillery, .5,000 infantiy and 2,000 cavalry bad been kept up, al\vay.H 
ready for use. By Article 7 of the new treaty, the old obligation Avas cancelled, 
and the neAV practice made binding in its stead. 

There Avas no surplus, and in ISfiO the debt had become fifty lakhs. “ The 
provisions of the treaty of 1853, wliich required the submission of annual accounts of 
the Assigned Districts, Avere,” says Aitcliison, “ productive of much inconvenience 
and embarrassing discns.sioTis. Difficulties had also arisen regarding the levy of 
the 5 per cent, duty on goods under the commercial treaty of 1802. To remove 
these difficulties, and at the .same, time to reAvard the Ni/.arn for his services in 
1857, a new treaty (No. XVIl.) Avas concluded in December bSfiO.” By Article 
." the debt avus cancelled. By Article 2 the territor)’ of Shorapur near Raiclior, 
forfeited by the rebellion of its Raja in 18.57, Avas ceded to tlie Nizam. And by 
Article 5, the Raichor Doab and the other westertj districts wei’c restored, (bi tin* 
other hand, the Nizam, io Articles 8 and 0, ceded six jungly taluks on the left 
bank of the Godavari, and renounced his right to. levy tolls on goods going up 
or doAvn that river. In Articles 4, 6, and 7 he agreed to forego all demands for 
accounts of the Assigned District of Berar, to Avhich the enclosed jaghir and 
inarn lands, formerly reserved, were now added ; but the British Government 
agreed to [)ay to him any surplu.s Avhich might remain after defraying the charges 
of the Contingent, certain political pensions, and the local civil administration, the 
amount of such charges being entirely at the discretion of the British (.loA'crrunent. 
In Articles (5 the Nizam agreed that the Berar Districts alrcsidy assigned, together 
with some additions to make up tlie gross revenue to 32 lakhs, should be “held 
by the British Government in trust for the payment of the troops of the 
Contingent,’’ etc ; without .any limitation as to the time, and Avif.hout any reserva- 
tion or condition, excejit that of paying oA'er the annual surplus. The revenue 
assigned Avas at first hardly sufficient, but it rapidly increased. Even before the 
American War, improved government led to increased cultivation, and put a stop 
.to much of the trickery on the part of village officers and other subordinates from 
Avhich the Nizam h.ad suffered. 

But the closing of the southern ports, on the outbreak of the American Civil 
W'ar and consequent rise of cotton to famine prices, wrought a change .so great as 
to be almost a revolution in the ciconomic condition of Berar. Not only avus 
cultivation greatly extended, but the gre.atly increased value of produce justified 
higher rates of assessment a.s the new settlement AA'ent on, and enabled the people 
to benefit Government by more freely indulging their love of liquor and litigation. 
The construction of a raihvay confirmed the prosperity of the country, and though 
the. price of cotton bus fallen, the crop is still so profitable that the people are 
among the most flourishing in India. The revenue Avent up by leaps and bounds, 
till, in 1870, it reached 70 lakhs. Since then it has not greatly varied. The 
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j>ross revenue, aecordino- to the latest ;iocouiits, is Rs. 8»>,0h,000. But of this sum 
Ks. lo^OOjOOO (o Local and VilIao;e Servi('e Funds. TI)e expeinliture has also 
greatly increased, both Contingent and civil administration liaving necessarily been 
improved. But after tl;e lirst year there has beeu an increasing sur|)lus to liand 
over to tlie Mizam, From ISTO this has generally been about, iburteeu lakhs a 
year. The total cliargcs are Rs, r)(>,()(),000. The CoTitingtoit ef)sts Rs. :i9, 50,000 
and the civil administration and Public Works Rs. 50,000. The civil establish- 
inents are liberal compareil witli those of tlie stinted and undtUMuauned districts of 
the Madras ]h*esidency. But they are in no way excessive. A conj^le of Madra.s 
disti*ict.s, togetlier equal In size and po[>ulation to Bia’ar, would Ikuc seven or 
(‘iglit lakhs 8|)ent f>n ea(!h, in all perhaps tifteeu. It must, houaivt'r, lx*, remembered 
that as Berar is not iittaclied to wuy British Local ( iov(*rinaent, it lujs to keep up 
a small head-(piarters staff (»f its own. 

It will be seen that Berar lias l)eeu asssigm'd to ii.s as seciii'ity fur the 
])orformaiic(i o[ a contract. In asking it back, tluu’cforc, the Nizam is asking that 
part of the agreement should l)e cancelled Ixicanse he is disappointeil with Ins 
bargain, and wishes to make an arrangement more lulvantageous for liimself. 
The unexj)ected prosperity of Berar has been a source of intense chagrin to his 
courtiers. If tlie revenue had remaiiual wliat it was, or increasfxl onlv slightly, 
he would have said nothing. But the Berar surplus could be doubled by 
governing the country in the clieap Hyderabad fashion, and, therefore, the British 
(Tovernnient is pressed to abrogate the treaty of ISbt). What arrangement is 
prnjiosed instead is not exactly known outside the f 'alcutta Foreign < )ffice ; but it is 
certain that the Nizam does not oiler any other territory as security in place of that 
which lie wishes to get liack. At most, he merely promise.s to pay regularly in 
future. The British Government have, liowi*ver, had sufliciently unpleasant ('X[)eri- 
cnee of pnttin j: their trust in Asiatic ])!*inoes. Government therel'ore stick to the 
treaty, and wisely refuse to look at any security less tangilde than the bread acres *)! 
Berar. AikI feir this tln?y are denounced as agungol‘ breakei’sof faith arul dishonest 
bullies. It is easy to imagine the outcry which would he raised by the natives and 
their white, servants if tlie British Government had ]>ro}H)sc<l to cancel a tnaity witli 
a Native IVinci^ for their own advantage. Yet liere we have an outcry by'^ tln^ same 
persons, because the Jiritish Government have refused to entertain a dernaml by a 
Native Prince tliat a treatv shall lx* done away with for his |»ecnniary advantage. 
l>ut thivS jiroVxibly is not the worst ieuinre of' the d^^mand. 'riiere are grounds for 
i)elieviiig that, tlie Nizam ha.s not even promised to pay jbr the (.'onlingent from 
Ills genei'al revenues, but deuiand.s that tiic (>onlingt*.nt be abulislnxl on tlie 
ground that lii.s ndormed troops will serve the same ]>nr}>ose. As one of the 
duties of the:! Gontingent iiow is to guard against the possible misconduct of tliese 
very reformed troo[)s, there is seanctliing to admire in the aurhieity of the refpie.st. 
Ibit even it it were po.ssihh! to take such a proposal seriousUq the Ib’iti.sli (lovern- 
meni have twv) iii.surmonntable objections to (dler ; for in the iiist jilaee, the 
reformed tr() 0 [)S are not efiicient, ami, in tlie seconrl, they are not to lx; trusted. 
When tlie large military firces and exjxnuUture of* tin! Nizam have he.en corn- 
:nenteci on as sign.s of hostility and elements of «langer to the Ihnpire, Honn;.‘ 
newspapers Ijave Inasteneil to assure us that the gre.-iter part of the olJ.OfM) men, 
costing Rs. (>G,n0,000, is a half-armed ralible and tin* 7,()i)0 reformed troops little, 
It at all bei.tcir than the rest. We hear of th(*.ir imperfect drill, slovoidy bearing, 
and. rusty e(]ui])ment. \\' e are fiarticidarh’ asked to notice that they h.ad to borrow 

from tlie l>riti.sh stores to be fit ibr service.* against the Rumjia relxds. \\h^ arc 
gravely told of a jocular remark of a British field officer t hat he knock over the 

reformed troops with his walking stick. lint when Sir Snlar Jung, in pursuance 
of the agitation into which lie has unhap|)ily been forced agaist liis better judg- 
ment, asked the Britisli Government to let these troops take the place of the 
G'ontingenr, he doubtless gives a very dinerent d(!scription of their military 
r[nabties. 

Rejecting the two oppo.site descrijitions, coming from the same source, but 
suited to rlitlcreMt purposes, we may with confidence say, tli;»t while the reformed 
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trooj)S are by no means Iiannless for evil, thc}- are nearly useless for good, They 
undoubtedly fiill i’ar short of our standard of military efficiency. AVe could not 
take them into tbo field in time of danger, when Ave could and would take the 
(Contingent. Hut tliat is not the worst, AVe could not trust them to do faithfully 
such duty as Ihey may be fit for at home. The Contingent is an Imperial force 
thoroughly niuler Hrilish control. It is not only as efficient, but as trustworthy 
as the regiments of Madras and Bombay. The reformed troops, on the other hand, 
are com[>ose(l of vXrab and Sicli mercenaries, combined with a variety of native 
Indian swashbncklors. '1 hev% of course, hav(! no feeling of allegiance to the 
Imperial. Government, which liave notliing to do with tiieir organization or 
management. Tluw are the servants of a IVmce who longs for independence, rind 
assumes or intrigues tor as much as lie dares. In time of war, or danger of war, they 
would not oiilv he no Ijelp in ns, bun ]>osItively a source of AV(*aknes.s. Tfiey would 
always he a|>t to mutiny either with or against their immediate sovereign, d'lio 
subsidiary force would hardly be sufficient to watcli them and tlie other elements 
of danger scattered over the 100, ()()() square miles of Hyderabad and Berar, and 
would have to add to it iVoiii the armies of Jionibay and Madras. In short, we 
would have exclianged the ( ajutingont foi- sometliing a great deal worse tluin nothing. 
Tiiat is the jiracrica] meaning of this phase of the agitation for ]>erar. AVdiether 
the agitation may not lie snccesslnl is, unhapjiily, still matter foi* doubt. After 
the great Mysore seandal, one can feel no confidence that any folly is too great 
for a Minister who knows nothing of India.. But the. outlook is far more hopeful 
than could hav(^ been anticipated when the late Ministry fell. Tlie impulsive and 
seH'-willed I)(d<e of Argyll has not retunual to his fndd of rnischii.d'. India, is 
fortunate in liaving the most calm and solid judgment of the liberal jiarty to 
direct her affairs. Lord Ibirtington, moi'cover, is said to lie as modest as he is 
soberininded, and luav be expected to give respectful attention to the superior 
knowledge and experience of the Uonncils at London and Calcutta. If these 
ex[)ectati()iLs are happily justilied, all will yet be well witli Bei*ar. 

Bombay Review, JA/y 2!), 18S0. — The era of ‘^ Brummagem Imperialism^ 
wliich its laudatoi’S atfected to believe was pennanently inaugurated by the tho*atrieal 
and costly pageant at Delhi, Iras already ap})roche<l its descending arc. dbis is 
well : otlnunvise the true and historical irnp(M*ial bond — trust and loyalty on tlu^ 
side of our allies and feudatoides, streiigtli and scni|)ul()us goocl faith on tlie parr «»f 
the ])ai'ain()unt jiowcr-— would ere long liave suffered irrenualiable tiuisioii. 'Ibis 
ten.siou lia.s been traced in the iiressure cleverly and secretly a|>plied — but severe 
to tli(‘ e.xtreiue of endurance — tiiat has been exerted in carrying ihrougli tlie salt 
and opium sclicme by wliieli Native India lias virtually been brought under 
contribution lo Sir ,Jol)n Stracliey’s treasury. Similiar tension lias been a[>])lied 
to Kattiawar and Kuteli, not only in the fiscal mat ter just alluded to, but in forcing 
on railway schemes, for our imperial” purposes, at the cost of the States 
tlir(jngli or near Avliieii the lim‘s run. Li regard to Kaslimir, as all the world now' 
kriow's, the sham and callous irnpcrialisnr' of tlie period has l»ecn liard work 
and liad all but. succeeded iu its jiliarasaical scheme of sidfisli ami (rishonourabh' 
aggrandisement. Altogether the morbid political atnios|)liere of tlie time served 
W(‘!l for the evolution ol those [ilausibly phrased but most andacious articles in 
the Mdf/ras Mall o|>po.sing the I'eiiditioii of Mysore — in spite of tliat measure 
iiaxiiig bi*eii setthal and the (juestiou closed a dozen years ago by all the anthoritics 
iOMeerned. 

However futile that kickiiig agaiciit the pricks in the matter of Mysore 
may be, tin* incidmt serves ;is one (»f many sinister signs of recent times, 
and lew, naturally enough, e!i(‘ited a manifestation from some kindred spirit 
of rcaeliou and [lolirical reealeitnmcy. We allude t') communication in the 
said Mail <>f tlie loth, headed the liendition of the Berars.” The excuse 
tor this piaUeutious emitribution - whicli liears marks of amateur, but demi-official 
wu’iting and .st’-ong ]>orsonal animus — is some alleged rumour to the effect 
that IL la. the Alini^ter of (he Nizam ‘‘ intouded to personally rejirat his 
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demand for the restoration of Borar/' As the rnmour was probably set going by 
some of the demi-oflicial scribes who have had t lie cue given to disparage and 
misrepresent Sir Salar Jung by any means that Tnay serve, it is quite in character 
that it should he followed n]» insinuations au<l inuer\dos wliich amount to gross 
misrepresentation of that .Minister's position and proposals. For instance, it is 
intimated that Sir Salar Jnng lias asked tliat the Kelorined d\’oops'’ should take 
the place of the Hyderabad (./ontingent. We have never lieard of such a |>roiK)sal, 
Avliicliis utterly improbable ou tlie faceeJ* it ; but the allegation is ciinniuglt^ spread 
over a considerate jiortion of this ]»olitiejil libel, as if with intent to deride «and 
discredit tlie Minister who is almost tlie only really responsible functionary of tlie 
xSizamate. ddie writer of tliis mischief stirring concoctioii is, of* course, anonymous 
and irresponsible ; but, if it and similar evil communications tiiat have appeared else- 
where are found to coiticido with insiinuitions and misstaternents that have been 
oountenancerl by those who have favaunaHl and i)atronis(‘d tln^ factious and law- 
defying elements at Hyderabad, this will 1‘orm a subject which new masters 
of India may have to inquire into very e.losely. The daring travesty of the 
lierar case'’ comprised in this communication is preluded by the remark that in 
khigland the merits of tlie dispute are unknown outside a limited circle of retired 
Indiati OtKcials.” lint when the whole case comes before I^irliament, as, we 
opine, it must do sooner rather later, it will be found that tin! plain simple issues 
at stake will be readily appreliended by the public in s[)i(eor all tliese industrious 
efforts to distort and disguise tliem. 

The object of thus perversely stirring up the question of (lie lierars and talking 
;d)out ‘‘agitation,'’ wlicn it is well known that Sir Sidar Jung has defmitivady laid 
the matter aside, d()(\s not appear on the siiiTace. Probably tliese tactics may be 
intended, as they are well calculated, to drive oil' attention I'roin matters ot inucb 
more practical and ])crsonal interest. 'Hie IWrars questioti, which is now laid on 
the slielf, can be taken uj) and discussed at. any suitalilo time- notably on oecasion 
of JI. 11. tlie iXixam attaining his majority ; but the attitude and conduct iff tlie 
Simla Foreign Ollier; towards the Hyderabad State and of tho.se wliom il. permitted 
to act in its name, is an emergent question, one that concerns the very life*, and 
re])Utati,on of Britisli India’s politi(;al administration. In hict, this subject of‘ the 
transactions of tlie (riood-winked ) Foreign (.)llice audits re|)resentatives ag.'iirist 
the Nizamate during the last four or five years— since, say, that insensate attenqiL 
to force the sickly young Nizam to Jhimbav to meet the Prirna; — is just oik* oft.be 
class of topics I’eferred to in tlii.s “serious refleetion” of the “ Political Oriplian’.s" 
whicli a]»|)eared in a daily contemporary yesterday : — 

‘‘1 hear that there i.s going to be a great ex[)losion in a London ])aper ou some 
Indian subjects. Tlie nialcli ha.s been lighted by one who knows the secret 
liistory ol many rjucer and shadowy transactions. Peyiutations will be .shattered 
Iieyond the healing art of the Director (icnerul of Statistics." 

We liojic and believe that Mr. I . fk Aitcliison is safe : hut we should sirongly 
advise some j)er.sons eoneerncMl at later dates in the affairs ol’ Hvalerahad to lollow 
the ex;irn|)le mentiruied l)y the .same lvnx-('\(‘d monitor, namely, to Inirv six lathorn 
doe|) ciaTain “files oi' demi-ollieial corrf.sjx )nileMee.” Xleanwhile, if M. I.yall 
hajipens to liave found in Ids l)Uia*aii eonntei-paiis ol said deinhoincials, we slioiild 
advise him, for his own sake, to keep them intact, lie canimt he held responsible 
h)r webs wovaai before ii(; took ov(a* eliargi; ; and if since that pi:rIod he has, 
because of tin* e(inningn/‘ss oi‘ sueh’ weaving, la.'en sliglitly ennieshetl himself, 
large allowance wail he loade j^artly lieeause oi the harden amJacity of the weaver.s 
and nioia* heeause of rlu:. devil s cauldron l>n>iness over the {rc.nitiei- which has 
absorbed hir too nuicli of Mr. I^vall’s energy, anil neutrulise<l his natural 
vigil.'ince in the direction ol Kashmir and tlie Decejm. W(‘ oh>erv(; that tli(‘ 
w'riter in the Ahnf. with an instinct wnrthy c>t jNilst.'df. ofltu's u|) inee.nse to iht; 

Marquis (>{ HarringtoJi, and complaccnrly rem.arks “ India is fortunatr; in liaving 

the most calm and solid jiKlgment of llie Libend party to direct lier affairs/’ 

X cry good and well spoken, hut can there be a TtiomeiiPs doubt as to wduit W’ill be 
“ the most calm and solid judgment of the Liberal party ’ regardieg tin; means 
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that have been taken and the tactics adopted to enconraf^o, pamper, and shield 
tlie reactionary, bigoted and lawless elements that yet remain at the very centre of 
the Hyderabad State ? J?erhaps even Lord Lyttoiv himself may have yet to 
account for the siinplicity with which, at a certain all important juncture of this 
sinister and really treaclierous policy, he allowed himself to be made a cats-paw 
of, and had well nigh become an actor in a projected coi'/p which, in spite 

of the famine excitement then raging, would have convulsed Native India froui 
end to end. That phrase “ cfdrn and solid judgment"' is good, and admirably it 
serves to characterise the .Minister against whom the reactionary and dishonour- 
able policy we have described lias been so linrshly, disingenuously, and pertina- 
ciously worked. If this new “ Berar agitator/' who has a|>peared in the Madras 
pap(?r, is not aware, Ave can assure him that “ the most cahn and solid judgment 
of the Liberal ])arty” wlu‘n once it is well informed of the real state of affairs will 
come down like a sledge-hainrner on tlie abettors of the perverse and disloyal 
conduct of or under the Foreign Office towards the Minister who saved the 
Hyderal)a<i State — conduct disloyal in rankest degree to the whole spirit and letter 
of Her Majesty’s IVoclamatiun ot‘liSo8. 

IhoNEEU, f/u'nw/xrv/ 3, IScSl. — Tlie province now known as Beivu* first becnine 
a part of the Moglnil Ihnpiro towards the end of Akoar’s leign. Its previous 
liislory is of little ur no political consequence now ; it liad fornnHl n part of 
the Baliinani Eniiiirc in the Deccan, which about the hegimiing of the 16th 
century split up into tlio (iva; kingdoms of AlinuMlnagar, Ihn'av to the north, 
Beddur in the middle, and IVijajnir and (Tolconda to the south. Akhar had sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of ihe l)ee(‘an inviting them to accept liiin as tlieir 
sn/erain. In return he jiromiscHl to keep them on their tlir(mes and to prevent all 
internecine wars. They refused the offer, and the consequences were that all that 
is now known as Bmar, together with Alimeduagav, Avas forcibly aniM;*.xed to the 
^logbul Kmplre. It was occupied by tlie imperial troops. <.)ne of Akliar's geiuu’als 
was encamped at eJalna, and one of the Fmperor’s sons, Piince Murad Mir/a, built 
iiimself a pahua3 near Balapur, wliere sliortly afterwards lie drank liimself to death. 
During tlie disturbances which lbllowe<l on his father’s death, shojtly after 
dehangjiir came to the throne, an Abyssinian, Malik Amlwr by name, managed to 
drive the Moghul army iioiiliwards l»eyond the Tapti, and it was not till the early 
part of the reign of Shall Jaluin, about IGoO, tliat Alimednagar and Berar Avore 
recovered. This Malik Anibyr was a notable man. Though almost constantly 
engagcf] in w'ar, the liistorian tells ns, ‘Mie found lime to cultivate the arts of |)eace- 
He abolished revenue farming, and committed tlie management of taxation lo 
Brahmin agents under Malioinedan superintendence ; lie restored such [)arts of tlie 
village estaldisliinent as had fallen into decay, ami le^ revived a mode of assessing 
the fields by colbicting a moderab^ |>ro[)ortion of the' aclual produce In kind, wdiich 
after the experience of several seasons Avas coimuuled to a money jiayment settled 
annually according to the cultivation.” His assessments, it is said, were tvvodlfths 
of the }>rodnee of (Tovcrninent land, whih' Ids money comniTnutatiou was about one- 
thinl. He died in 1 G2S and in IGo'i AJiinadnagar atul innar Avero' recovered by 
tlie Moghuls. In tlie beginning of the reign of Aurungzebe the situation was as 
folloAvs : — 'Idle Northern l.)eccan, ineluding Berar, Avas Moghul territory, bounded to 
the south liv tlie uncouquere«l kingdom of Bijapur and (Jolconda. Betw^een IbSG 
and !(>81) Auning/ebe comiuered Bijapur and (lolconda, and formed the whole into 
a Mahomedau province under a \ iceroy. 

We now come to (lu^ rise of the Ni/anis of Hyderabad and of tlie ]\Iahratta 
Bliouslas of Berar. \\'ldle the Nizam in the Iteccan Avas making himself 
independfuit, the Blionslas were founding a kingdom in Berar and Nagpur, first 
as tJie vassals of the Maliratta Maharaja and IVdshwas, and afterwards indepen- 
dently. It was about the middle of tlie last century that the four leading Mabratta 
buidatories, tlie GuilcAvar in Guzevat, llolkar and Scindia in Malwa, and the 
Blumsla Baja in Berar and Nagimr, founded independent dynasties. The rise of 
♦he Bhonslas in Berar, however, dates from the beginning of (he IStli century. In 
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1745 tlie Emperor Auraiigzebe heard that they had overrun the whole ot liorar. 
In course of time the Bhonslas not only established tliemselves firmly in Berar, 
they also carried the Mahratta dominion eastwards to Nagpur and Orissa. The 
nature of the Blionsla claim to Berar indeed is sometimes <iue8ti<»ned. The Berar 
Gazetteer says : — “ From 1724 Berar has always been nominally subject to the 
Nizams of Hyderabad dynasty. The Bhonslas posted their olficers all over the 
province ; they occupied it with their troops ; they collected more than half the 
revenue, and they fought among themselves for the right to collect ; but with the 
exception of a few parghanas ceded to the Peishwa, the Nizam tliroughout all his 
misfortunes has constantly maintained his title as dejurc sovereign of tliis country, 
and it was always admitted by the Mahrattas.’’ It would require a good deal of 
transcendental reasoning to prove this theory. The ICnglish in India were {)lain 
men in those days, and they took Berar by force of arms from tlio Bhonslas, and 
presently, as will be seen, gave it as a free gift to the Hyderabad Nizams, who 
accepted the gift. In the beginning of the present century the ostensible head of 
the Mahrattas, the Pei.shwa Baji Rao, was driven by his chiefs into the anus of the 
Fiiiglish. By the treaty of Bassein we restored hitu to a lirnitr'd throne, on the 
<;ondition that he hande<l over the Maliratta siiprematy to us. This he di<l, but we 
had to go to war to assert our new claims. In this iirst Mahratta war at Assaye, 
VV^ellesley defeated Scindia and the Bhonsla, the Bhonsla Raja having lied at the 
first shol. At the end of the camj)aign tlie Bhonsla Raja ceded (hittack to the 
east and Berar to the west, and was hcnccfV)rth known as the Raja of Nagi)ur. 
Jjord Wellesley made over Berar as a free gift to the Nizam of Hyderabad, Imt kei)t 
(uittack. 

To sum up the above account, we may sa\' that shortly after Berar became u 
part of the iloghul Dominions, the Moghul Viceroy in the Deccan made liimself 
independent ; but to all intents and purj)osc In* lost Berar to lbi‘ Mahrattas. The: 
English took Berar from the Mahrattas, and gave it to the Nizam in 1801, He liad 
nodoul)t de jure rights to Berar all along, but in those da} s dc jtire rights wme of 
very little consequence, and whether they existed or not, now matters nothing. 
Article II. of the partition treaty of Poona, 1804, says : — 

“ The territories of which Maharajah Senah Suheb Sonbah formerly collected 
the revenues in participation with His Highness the Soubabdar of the Dcccan, 
and those Ibrmerly possessed by Maliarajah Benlia 8ahcb Boubah to the westward 
of the River Wurdali, ceded by the 3rd Article of the treaty of Deogaum, and tlie 
territory situated to the southward of the bills on which are the forts of Neriiullali 
.and Gawilghur, and to the westward of the river Wardah, stated by the 4th Article 
of the treaty of Deogaum to belong to the British Government and its idlies, shall 
belong in perpetual sovereignty to His Highness the Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
with the exception of the districts reserved to Senba Suheb Soubah in the bt!) 
Article of the said treaty of Deogaum.” 

Article Ilf. of the tretify of Deogaum with Roghojec Bhonsla says 

“ He likewise cedes to the lionouriible ( 'oinpaiiy and their allies in perpet ual 
sovereignty all the territories of which he has collected the revenues in jiarticipa- 
tion with the Soubah of the Deccan, and tliose of whicli he may have possession 
which are to the westward of the river Wanlah.” 

We have now to explain how it was that Berar came to ho handed hack by the 
Nizam to the Fmglish. In 1798 Lord Mornington had entered into tm alliance 
w'ith the Nizam. The Nizam was to disband his French battalions, and to maintain 
an English force in their place. On our side we (iroinised to protect him against 
e.Kce.ssive Mahratta extortion or attack. The Nizam also was to furnish a 
Contingent of Hyderabad troops to serve with the British forces in the coming war 
with Tippoo Sultan. This he did, and after the downfall of Tiiijioo gave a portion 
of the Mysore territory to the Nizam. In October 1780 the Nizam became a feuda- 
tory of the British Government. The treaty then made secured him in the 
possession of his dominions, but prohibited him from entering into political 
negotiation with other States, and made the British Government the arViiter in his 
disputes with other powers. The British force which he was to maintain in his 
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dominions was fixed at eight battalion? of seffoys and tvvo regiments of cavaliT, 
and for the payment of this force the Kizam gu Vjfvback the portions of Mysore 
territory' which we had given him in 1792 and 1899. Tliis was the origin of the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary force. The Nizam also agreed by the twelfth article of 
the treaty to furni.sh a Contingent of his own troops to help us : — 

“ The contracting jxirties Avill employ all practicable means of conciliation to 
prevent the calamity of war ; and for that purpose will at all times be ready to 
enter into amicable explanations with other States, and to cultivate and improve 
the general relations of "peace and amity with all the pOAvera of India, according 
to the true spirit and tenor of this defensive tre<'ity'. But if a war should 
unfortunately break onr, h(?tween the contracting ])artie8 and any other power 
Avhatever, then Tli.s Highness the Nawub Ausuph Jah engages that, with the 
reserve of two battalions of sepoys which are to reman near His Highness’s person, 
the residue of the British Subsidiary force (consisting of si.x battalions of sepoys 
niul two regiments of cavalry Avith artillery) joined by six thousand infantry and 
nine thousand horse of His Highness’s own t,roo])s, and making together an army 
of twelve thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry, with their requisite train of 
artillery and Avarlike stores of every kind, shall be immediately put in motion for 
the purpose of opposing the enemy ; and His llighne.ss likewise engages to 
employ every further effort in his poAver for the purj)Ose of bringing into the field 
as speedily as pos.sible the Avhole force Avhich he may be able to suj>ply from his 
dominiorjs ; Avith a vioAV to the effectual jtrosecution and speedy termination of 
the said Avar, the Honourable (,'om|)any in the same manner engage on their part, 
in thi.s case, to em[)loy in active operations against the enemy the largest force 
Avhich they' may be able to furnish oA'er and above the said Subsidiary force.” 

But while the maiiiteiiaiiee of the Hyderabad Snl)sidiarv Force Avas jrrovided 
for, flic () ontingent Avliich the Nizam Avas hound to provide in time of Avar gave 
endless trouble. 'Flie lalible soldiery Avliich he siipjilicd provtal worse than useless 
in the field. In 1812 or 181,8 one of the eorps at Hyderahiul mutinied, and tied 
their eommanding otfieer to a gun, threatening to blow him away unless their 
arrears of pay were di.scharged. In (lie same year by mutual agreomenf the Nizam’s 
Contingent was reduced to half its numbers, atid was armed, clothed ami equij>ped 
like the Cojupany’s troops and placed under Britisli ollieeis. 'J’he Nizam’s Con- 
tingenFoii its new footing consisted of ,"),.5()0 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field 
batteries. But though the forniation of the Contingent Avas now settled satisfactorily, 
the (iifiiculties about tlie [lay of troops grcAV greater than ever. What hai:)j)ened 
is told in Mr, Wheeler’s N/etO'f Hutnry : — 

“ From a very' (^arly period the Nizam had I’ailed to jArovide tlie nece-ssary funds 
lor the tnaintenaiice of the Contingent. From time to time large advances wer«A 
made by the British ( rovemmetit to meet tJio cnrn'iit expenditure, until a debt 
aceuniulated ot half a million sterling. The Nizam might have escaped this 
obligation by disbanding the ('ontingent ; hut this he repeatedly and obstinately' 
refused to do, and indeisl tluj force w.is necessary for the mainteiiauee of peace ainl 
order in his own territof ies. Again, lie miglit have disbanded the hordes of foreign 
merc^iharies, Arabs and Hohilas, which lie kept ii)) under the name of an army, and 
which were a burden upon In's treasury, a terror to liis subjects, and useless tor all 
military purposes. But he was obstinate upon this jioint a.s upon the other. At 
last in 1843, he was told I'v Lord Fllenboruugh that unless the. debt Avas liquidated 
and the. necessary funds were provided regularly' for the future the British 
fiovernmeut would take over fenitory and revenue as .security for the payment, 
'J’he Nizam’s (Mntiugeiit on the new footing consisted of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and four field balterif'.«. 'J’hi.s threat seems to have created some alarm in 
Hyderabad, (.'handu Lai re.'-igned the post of Minister, and the Nizam attempted to 
carry on the administration alone, but his efforts were fitful and desultory. Mean* 
Aiphile mere dribblets of the debt were paid off, and the Resident Avas amused witlf' 
excuses ajtd promises ; and in this fashion matters drifted on. At last Lord 
Dal housie insisted on a cession of sufficient territory' to provide for the maintenance 
of the Nizam’.« Contingent. He Avould not touch the hereditary dominions of the 
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Nizam ; l>e merely took over tUe tei^hory ofBerar^ wliieli Ijonl “^'ellesle-v had ^iveh 
to the Nizam in 1803 after conquest of the Raja of Nagpiu’. Accordingly^ 
Berar was brought under British administration ; and since then all surplus revenue - 
accruing from the miproyements in the revenue system has been made over to the 
Nizam's treasury.” * 

The arraiigcments of 18 .'j 3 were set forth in a treaty of that year. '’J’hcrc is 
little inoi’e to be said. We showe'd the other day liow profitable the arrangement 
was to the ISizain. Anddea of the benefits that hag^'e been conferred on the people 
of Berar may lie galliered trom innumerable Reports. “ Under our administration, 
the Berar cultivator has jiassed •’from all the evil of rack-renting, personal insecurity, 
and unascertained ownership of land to a Safe properfy aiul a fixeni assessment.” 
The lately pvdilished administration report, that for f878-7|fc. a year of extraordinary 
misfortunes, of drought, and high {)i ices, of a mortality bwC’holera and fever, and a 
scarcity greater than any ever known before, is yet'% record of progress and 
prosperity. One event of the year iwas the completion of the revenue survey. 
Phis survey ha.s cost Rs. ,90,1)10. The result of tlie operations will lie an increase 
of the revenue amounting to Rs. 15,12,003, “The value of the work,” says Sir 
Richard Meade, “ may he regarded with unraixed satisfaction, as w'hile the interests 
of the State have greatly hcmefiled, moderate a.ssessrneiifs have been aimed at 
with the general result that there are several bidders for every acre of cultivated 
land that is relinquished. The land revenue, amounting to some 02^ lakhs, was 
collected a.s usual with remarkable ease. Oonsidoiing the didiciiltics of the y6ar, 
the punctuality with whicli the land rovenne was paid, fnrnisli(!S another [iroof of 
moderate assessment.s and tlie means and credit of the Berar cultivator.” A 
revenue of more than 02 laklis was eo!leet(>d ; only 38.5 orders to pay were issued; 
only 150 p<'r.sons were sent to apiicar before tlie 'Pahsildar ; personal iiropeVty 
was sold only in six cases, and of land only worthless fields. “ J doiiot,” says 
the Conuiiissioiier. ” whether any province of India conhl show better results.” 
There are two things in particular whicli remain to be done, lor Berar, and which 
under British administration will be done ; to improve the Avater supjdy of the 
province, and to improve the educational department.,- In many jijirts of Berar 
water is scarce or Imd, but (lovorninent has already done a g(»od deal, and is 
considering further jirojects foi- the construction of drinking wells. With regard lo 
oducation, the resulis liitherto ohtainetl by the Kdueatlonal Departmem are 
describest as meagre am! (lisappoiuting. At the same time, there is a school to 
ev(U’y 277 s(piar(! miles and to everv .3,47.5 of the population, which is more than 
can be said of Bengal, Madras, B<»nd)ay, .and the Central Provincos. As for 
personal security, murders. s<iys the report, were never so tew, and other crimes 
of a serious nature ha\ e also declined, d'lie d.'icoities were of <a very mild type, 
only one being of tin; old cl;i,ss. 'Plie Banjaras wlio once gave so niueli trouble 
have now ceased to be a eriminal tribe. 

Tixii’.soi-' India, Aoeciwhcr 8, 18H2. — An Ooinrawuttee eoi lesjKUident writes 
under dato 5th instant : — 

'.riie rosy prospects of the crops which I gave* you in my last liave bOTOine..^ 
v(u y much dimmed, ami were it not fur the fear of being put down as an alarmist, 

1 sliould say that we shall toucli closely U|)OU a year of scarcity. The cotton is 
short and stunted owing to the want of the latter rains, which have utterly failed 
up to date. I hear that the wells in some jilaces are braroiniiig low. Tlie jowari 
has suffered as well as the irotton. Whether the cold weather crops, grain, 

Avlieat, linseed, &c., hava* not been stunted, 1 cannot at present say. hut from the 
anxiety that cultivators liave expressed iliat rain sliould come, would make on© 
pnnise a. short crofi. 

A hattery of artillery, marching from Kamptec tn Bajigalore (while passing 
'fhrougli Berar';, wore attacked with cholera on the 29th el last niuntli, Tliree 
men die<l. (,9iolera has boen jirin'aleiit in Ka'^i. Borat this year, and has oouimued 
much'lator than usual. 









